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CHAPTER I 


EDMUND BURKE 

EDAnxKTD BtnRKXi, ihe greatest of English orators, if we measure 
greatness not by immediate effect alone but by the durability and 
the diffasive power of that effect, and one of the profoundest, most 
suggestire and most illuminating of political thinkers, if we may 
not caU a philosopher one who did not elaborate any system and 
who refrained on i)rinciple from the discussion of purely theoretical 
issues, was an Irishman of the usual blended native and Englitdi 
strain, bom(l729)in a fiimily which united the two creeds that divide 
Ireland more profoundly and &tefully than any distinction of race. 
His farther, a small Dublin solicitor, was a protostant^ his mother a 
catholic. Burke himself was educated in the protestant fruith, but 
his sister adhered to the religion of her mother, and his wife was a 
catholic who confoimed to the Anglican church after her marriage. 
Burke sdways professed his protestantism frankly and sincerely — 
‘We are protestants not from indifference but from zioal’ — ^and 
the charges that were brought against him of having, at one time 
or other, been a catholic are without foundation, but his attitude 
towards the catholic church was at once tolerant and {^pathetic. 
To him, she and every other church were allies in the defence of 
the religious conception of life which was the centre of all his 
thou^t about morals and xx>litics, and of which atheistical 
Jacobinism was the antithesis. In ihe last years of his hfo, he 
fought for the cause of catholic emancipation in Ireland no less 
ardently than he opposed a ‘rc^cide’ peace with France. The 
‘directory of Irdand’ which upheld protestant ascendancy at 
Dublin was hardly less odious to him than the Jacoinn directory 
in Paris. 

Burke’s education was received at Ballitore, under a quaker, 
whose son, Mcbard Shadkleton, became the chief friend of his 
early manhood, and at Trinity college, Dublin. Pox believed 
that Burke ‘had not any very nice critical knowledge even of 
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Latin, still less of Gree^’ but was veil read in Latin authors, 
especially Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, Horace and Tadtus, and ‘that he 
imitated the first mentioned of these authors most particularly, 
as veil in his turn of thinking as in his manner of ezpressioa’ 
What surrive of Burke’s letters to Shackleton point to the same 
conclusion as Fox’s observation, that Burke vas a vide and 
curious reader rather than a minute scholar. Mathematics, logic, 
history vere, each in turn, he tells Shackleton, in one letter, a 
passion, and all, for a time, yielded to poetry. The letter affords 
a vivid glimpse into the education of one to vhom knovledge, 
knovledge varied and detailed, vas alvays to be a passion, and 
vho vas seldom or never to pen a sentence that has not something 
in its form to arrest the attention or to give delight But Burke 
vas not a poet He could do many things that vere beyond the 
pover of his less strenuous and less profound fellov student, 
Oliver Goldsmith, but he could never have vritten The Des&rted 
ViUage or The Yicovr of WctJtefidd. Nor, magnificent as Burke’s 
prose vas to be, picturesque, harmonious and fiiU of cadence, is 
it ever the prose vhich affects us as poetry. It is always the 
prose of an orator, addressed to an audience and aiming at a 
practical effect Beauty, as in the meditations of Browne or the 
oratory of Taylor, is never to Bitrke an end in itself. 

The wide and varied reading vhich began at Trinity college 
was, apparently, the chief activity of the nine obscure years 
(1750 — 69) which Burke spent as a student of law in London, 
eating diimers at the Middle Temple, sojourning at country inns 
or rooms during the vacation with Ms namesake and, perhaps, 
kinsman William Burke, and making tentative excursions into 
letters with an ironical answer to Bolingbroke’s posthumous 
writings in A VmdieaUon of Naimal Society (1766) and an 
essay in aesthetics after Addison in A PhMoeophiedl Enqukry 
into the Origin of <mr Ideate of the SvbUme and Becmdfui 
(1766). Fulness of mind vas the quality of Burke’s conversation 
vMch impressed Johnson and all vho came to know him in those 
and later years— knovledge and the pover of applying that 
knowledge, ‘diversi^ti^g the matter infinitely in your own mind.’ 
‘His stream of mind is perpetual,’ vas Johnson’s comment; 
‘Burke is the only man whose common conversation corresponds 
with the general fame vMch he has in the world. Take up 
whatever topic you please, he is ready to meet 'you.’ Burke 
owed his success in the House of Oommons and its committees 
not more, perhaps, to his eloquence than to tMs fhlneas of mind. 
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to the faet that, whatever topic he handled, America, India, 
Ireland, finance or trade, he spoke from a copious and close 
knowle^e of the subject. 

The works which Burke composed during these years are not 
of great importance. A PhMoaophiecil Enquiry is an unequal, 
and, in the main, rather jejune, treatise of which the fiairest criticism 
is probably Lessing’s, that it ‘ is uncommonly useful as a collection 
of all the occurrences and perceptions which the philosophers 
must assume as indisputable in inquiries of this kind.’ Burke 
distinguishes the sublime so sharply from the beautiful that his 
description of the latter includes little which goes beyond the 
pretty. More interesting and suggestive is the analysis of the 
pleasure we take in terrible and painfrd spectacles — ^whether a 
tragedy in the theatre or an execution in the street But, perhaps, 
most interesting of aU is his discussion of the aesthetic and 
emotional qualities of words, which he finds to depend less on the 
images which they evoke than their other properties of sound and 
assodaiion. The business of poetry and rhetoric is ‘to affect 
rather by sympathy than imitation ; to display rather the effect of 
things on the mind of the speaker, or of others, than to present 
a clear idea of the things themselves.’ The germ of Laocoon is 
contained in these paragraphs. 

A VimdieaMon is a much more characteristic and significant 
document In parodying the eloquence of Bolingbroke, Burke 
caught some of the first tones of his own more sonorous and 
varied harmonies. The conception of the essay, a defence of 
religion by the application of a redmUo ad dbmrdum to Boling- 
broke’s method of attack, revealed the deep religious spirit 
in which all Burke’s political and social speculation bottoms 
and roots itself. Bolingbroke had indicted revealed religions by 
pointing to some of the consequences which, in history, had 
fiowed from dogmatic creeds, and Burke answers him by applying 
the same method to the criticism of political society. 

Shew me an absurdity in religion, and 1 will undertake to fdiew yon an 
hundred for one in poMoal laws and institutions. ... If after all, you should 
confess all these things, yet plead the neoestilty of political institutions, weak 
and wicked as tihey are, I can argue with eiiual, perhaps superior, force con- 
cerning the necesedty of artifldal religdon; mud every step you advance in yonr 
argument, you add a strength to mine. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting quality of the essay is the 
ridelight that it throws on Burke’s tmuperammit, the sensitiivei, 
brooding imagination whidh, coupled with a restl^ speculative 

1—2 
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intellect, seeking ever to illnminate fe«ts by principles, gives tone 
to Bnrke’s speedies and pamphlets ; for it is this temperament 
which imparts vividness and colour to the dry details of historical 
and statistical knowledge, and it is this temperament which at 
once directs, keeps in check and prescribes its limits to, that 
speculative, enquiring intellect In the sentences in which Burke 
paints the lot of those who bear the burden of political society, 
the unhappy wretches employed in lead, tin, iron, copper and 
coal mines, who scarce ever see the light of the sun, the enfa/m 
p&rdu8 of the army of civil society ; in these vivid paragraphs, 
and not less in his ^lure to draw from them any but an ironical 
conclusion, a redueUo ad dbmtdium of Bolingbroke’s paradoxes, 
we get an insight into one of the most radical characteristics 
of Burke’s mind. In his later works, he did not often touch 
directly on the subject of the poor and their lot, though it was 
a theme, he says, on which he had ‘often reflected and never 
reflected without feeling from it’; but his sensibility was not 
more acute than his conviction was profound that legislation 
and political a4jnstment could do little or nothing to alleviate 
their lot Burke’s whole life was a prolonged warfare against the 
folly and iignstice of statesmen ; but there was no admixture 
in his nature of what the old physiologists called the sanguine 
temperament His political life was in^ired by no gleam of 
the confidence which animated a statesman like Gladstone. The 
connection between revealed religion and political society was, to 
him, a deeper one than the superficial irony of A Vvndieoitimi 
mi^t suggest If we confine our view to this life, the lot of 
humanity must always seem a dubious one. Wise government 
may lighten the lot of men, it can never make it more than 
tolerable for the groat rntgority. The effect of this cast of mind 
on Burke’s attitude towards the French revolution, and the 
interval which it creates between him and the great poets of 
the romantic revival, with whom he has otherwise much in common, 
will appear later. 

In closing E^fleeUom on, the Bevohel^ m Frame (1790), 
Burke declares that 

they ocone from one, almost the whole of whoso pnhlie exertion has been a 
strasrsle for the libei^ of others ; from one in whose breast no anger durable 
or vehement has ever been ]dndle4 but by what he oonsiderod as tyranny. 

In all those struggles, he declared in 1795, when lus hopes for 
catholic emancipation in Irdand were shattered by the dismissal 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, he had been unsuccessful 
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My sangiune hopes are blasted, and I must consign my feelings on that 
terrible disai^intment to the same patience in whidb 1 hare been obliged 
to bnty the vexation I snfEered on the defeat of the other great, jnst, and 
hononrable causes in which I have had some share, and vrUoh Wve adven 
more of dignity than of peace to a long laborious life. 

A brief enumeration of these ‘great, just, and honourable causes ’ 
will indicate suffidently for the purposes of this History the 
outlines of Burke’s public career. 

After a brief time as secretary to William Qerard Hamilton, 
then chief secretary for Ireland, Burke entered public life as 
member for Wendover (1766), to which he was presented by Lord 
Yemey, the friend and fellow-speculator of Burke's kinsman and 
name^e mentioned above. At the same time, he became 
secretary to Lord Rockingham, then in power and engaged in 
repealing Grenville’s unfortunate Stamp act. Thenceforth, through 
the life of that short administration and in the sixteen years of 
opposition which followed, Burke was the animating spirit of the 
Rockingham section of the whigs, the germ of the subsequent 
liberal party. The two chief causes for which he fought during 
these years were those of the freedom of the House of Commons 
against the designs of George Ul and the ‘king’s friends,’ and 
of the American colonies against the claim of the home govern- 
ment to tax them directly. The writings in which Burke’s views 
in these conflicts are most fully preserved are OhservoMom on 
a late publication enMded *Thc Present State of the Nation’ 
(1769), Thought on (he Game <f Ote Present JHs&mtents (1770), 
the ^eech On American Taxation (1774), that On mmmg Ms 
Resolutions for OoncHiation with, ^ Colonies (1776) and A 
Lett&r ...to... \flte\ Sheriffs of. .. Bristol (1777)^. These, of course, 
are only those utterances which Burke thought fit to issue to the 
public. Of his innumerable speeches on these and other subjects, 
including the great speech against emplo3dng Indians in the war, 
we have only the scantiest records. 

Two other topics interested Burke during these years : Ireland 
and India^ and, as the American war drew to an en^ they became 
his chief preoccupation. He had early reflected and written on 
the iniquity of the penal laws— though the draft whidi he 
prepared about 1760 — 5 was not issued till mudh later— and 
he supported and watched with sympathy the policy or revolution 
which emancipated Irish trade and secured the independence 

^ To these may be added the posthnmonsly published An Address to the King^ drawn 
up when a seoession of the whigs from parliament was oontemplated in 1777 and an 
Address to the BriHeh Colonists in North America^ 
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of the Irish parliament (1778 — 82). By reason of his support of 
Irish trade, he lost, in 1780, the representation of Bristol, which 
his opposition to the American war had gained for him in 
1774; and Two LeUers...to Q&nXLmm, m the City qf Bristol 
(1778), with the Speech at lihe GmldMl, in Bristol, premom to 
the late Election (1780), are the noble record of his courage, inde- 
pendence and wisdom in this hour of defeat. In the years following 
the outbreak of the French revolution, Burke advocated, with 
imabated ardour, the cause of catholics, his views being expressed, 
not in speeches, but in long letters to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
Thomas Burgh, his sou Richard Burke, Dr Hussey and others. 

In the government of our East Indian dominions, Burke was 
early interested. It is usual now to affirm dogmatically that he 
participated in the speculations of his brother Richard, his 
kinsman William and Lord Yemey, in East India stock. It may 
be so, but is not proved; and Burke himself declared, in 1772, 
^ I have never had any concern in the funds of tho East India com- 
pany, nor have taken any part whatsoever in its afihirs, except when 
they came before me in the course of parliamentary proceedings.’ 
During the attempts made by Lord North's government to regulate 
the East India company, Burke was the warm supporter and 
diligent adviser of the company (1766 — 74t). It was after 1780 
that he became an active member of the committees which 
investigated the affiurs of India, and, in consequence of what was 
revealed, the relentless foe of Warren Hastings and of the privil^es 
and powers of the company. In the East India bill of 1783, he 
flung to the winds that fear of increasing the influence of the 
crown which had dictated his earlier support of the company, and 
proposed to transfer to parliament and the crown the whole 
administration and patronage of India. In 1786, he entered upon 
the attack upon Hastings which was to occupy him for ten years. 
In the same year, he delivered the famous Speetih on the,.. Noiboh qf 
Areots Primte Debts. The articles of indictment against Haating a , 
with the speeches delivered by Burke, All some six volumes of the 
collected works. With the speeches of 1783 and 1786, they are 
the record of his labours in this cause, in conducting which he 
exhibited at once all the vast range of his knowledge, tho varied 
powers of his eloquence and the worst errors of taste and judg- 
ment of which his great and increasing sensibility of mind made 
him guilty in the years from 1780 onwards. 

The last great cause in which Burke fought his usual splendid 
but losing battle was that of resistance to the French revolution 
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and lihe philosophy and spirit of atheistical Jacohinism. Beginning 
-with a speeoh on the army estimates (9 February 1790), the crusade 
Tras continued with ever increasing indignation through the famous 
B^fliee^ons on Bevotntion m Frcmce (1790), A Letter.. . to a 
Member qf the Nabkmal Assembly (1791), An Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs (1791), Thoughts on French Affairs (1791), 
Benuarks on the PoKey of the AUies (1793), A Letter ...to a Noble 
Xiord (1796) and Letters.. .on ttte Proposclsfor Peace with the 
Begidde Dvreetory of France (1795 — 7). Burke died in 1797 
with his last hopes for justice to Irish catholics shattered, and 
believing that his country was on the eve of a peace which could 
be no peace but only a humiliating truce while the enemy made 
ready to pursue their destructive crusade. 

'!l^ese, in outline, are the campaigns of Burke. Whatever be 
now our judgment on the questions of a bygone age with which he 
was concerned, the importance of the principles to which his mind 
always gravitated, his preoccupation at every juncture with the 
fundamental issues of wise government^ and the splendour of the 
eloquence in which he set forth these principles, an eloquence in 
which the wisdom of his thought and the feiicity of his language 
and imagery seem inseparable from one another, an eloquence that 
is wisdom (not ‘seeming wisdom’ as Hobbes defined eloquence), 
have made his speeches and pamphlets a source of perennial 
freshness and interest. 

The first of the pamphlets on public affidrs was a brief 
statement of what had been achieved by the Rockingham 
administration to restore order and good government at home 
and in the colonies. The Obseroattons are a more detailed 
defence of that administration against the attack of an anonymous 
pamphlet, attributed to George Grenville. Grenville, in this 
pamphlet, defended his own government, which was responsible 
for the peace of Paris and the first proposal to tax the colonic, 
and criticised the repeal of the Stamp act. Both the peace and 
the resolution to tax America were the consequence, he argued, 
of the charges incurred by the great wars. Burke’s reply 
consists in showing that Grenville had underestimated the power 
of England and her expanding trade to support these increased 
charges, and especially had exaggeraterl the sufferings of this 
country when compared with those of France, the condition of 
whose lower classes, and the ‘ straitness and distraction of whose 
finances,’ seemed, to Burke, at this period, to forbode ‘some 
extraor^nary convulsion... ^e effect of which on France, and 
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even on all Europe, it is difficult to conjecture.’ But much of 
the ground that is covered in this first controversM pamphlet 
was again traversed with a more confident step, with a wider 
outlook and a loftier eloquence, in the writings which followed 
it Less hampered by the necessity of controverting an opponent, 
Burke addresses himself to the ifondamental constitutional and 
imperial questions at issue in a spirit of elevated political wisdom. 

'1]he position which Burke adopts in Present Diecontemts 
(1770) is eloquent of the temper in which he ever approached 
questions affecting the constitution. The conflict which raged 
round Wilkes and the Middlesex election was, he saw clearly, 
a conflict between the crown and the constituencies, ‘the crown 
acting by an instrumental house of commons.’ He admitted 
the ultimate authority of the people. ^‘Although government! 
certainly is an institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and 
the persons who administer it^ all originate from the people^ 
But he shrank from the inference that^ if government were 
emancipating itself from the control of the people, if the crown 
were threatening to deprive the House of Commons of its peculiar 
‘virtue, spirit and essence,’ namely, to be ‘the express image of 
the feelings of the nation,’ it was because the constituencies 
themselves had ceased to represent the people. !]l%e proposals 
to enlarge the number of constituents, coupled, as they were, 
with the expedient of triennial parliaments, he always re- 
sisted. To Burkei, a constitutional state was one in whidbi, in 
some degree, a balance bad been secured between the various 
powers whic^ in the stat^ represent the complex nature of man, 
and, in the British constitution, as it had taken shape in history ; 
and especially with the revolution, he saw, if not an ideal, yet, 
the weak and imperfect nature of man couddered, a wonderful 
balance of powers, aristocracy (the power which springs from 
man’s natural regard for inherited distinction and privilege) and 
property exerting in a healthy and not sinister flidiion their 
natural and inevitable influence, while the popular will made 
itself felt directly and indirectly, by actual and by ‘virtual’ 
representation, as a controlling and, at times, an inspiring in- 
fluence. He would not do anything to disturb this balance. 
‘Our constitution stands on a nice equipoise with steep precipices 
and deep waters upon all sides of it In removing it from a 
dangerous leaning towards one side there may be a risk of over- 
setting it on the other.’ He would rather ‘by lessening the number 
add to the weight and independency of our voters.' 
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Unable, therefore, to acquiesce in the only practical means by 
which the people were to recover the control of parliament, and 
enforce loyalty to principle and party, Burke could only indicate 
the chief symptom of the disease, the disintegration of party, and 
elaborate a pMosophic defence of party-government, which, since 
Bolingbroke, it had become the fashion, and was now the interest, 
of many to decry. 

Characteristically, Burke defends party as an indispensable 
instrument of practicable statesmanship, and as an institution 
which has its roots in some of the profoundest and most beautiful 
instincts of the heart ; for utility, but utility rooted — ^if one may 
so speak— in man’s moral constitution, is Burke's court of appeal 
in all questions of practical politics. Bolingbroke’s condemnation 
of party as identical with faction, and his dream of a patriot king 
who should govern without reference to party, must have seemed 
to Burke the result of a view of human nature that was at once 
too cynical and too sanguine. Party-loyalty might degenerate into 
self-seeking factiousness, but, in its idea, party is ‘ a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed’; and the feelings which cement a party are not purely 
selfish, but include and ‘bring into the service and conduct of the 
common-wealth ’ ‘ the dispositions that are lovely in private life.’ 
To be unable to act in loyal concert with others is to condemn 
ourselves to ineffectiveness, and ‘ all virtue whidx is impracticable 
is furious,' for ‘ public life is a situation of power and energy : he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as 
he that goes over to the enemy.' ‘In the way whidi they call 
party,’ ho declared, when, at a later juncture, he was charged with 
fectiousnoss, ‘I worship the constitution of your fathers; mid I 
shall never blush for my political company.’ 

Though not one of the best, and certainly the most inconclusive 
of all Burke’s political writings. Present Discontents reveals the 
chief characteristics of his thought and style — ^the tendency to 
go at once to the root of the matter, to illuminate facts by 
prindples, and to dothe those in felicitous images and phrases 
which seem to shod a now light, to ‘iMiur resistless day,' on the 
moral and political constitution of man. In these things, Burke 
is without a rival His aphorisms crowd upon one another and 
rise out of one another (as was noted by one who heard his first 
speech in the House of Commons) until the reader can hardly go 
forward, so many vistas of fresh thought are opened before Idm. 
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And Burke’s political aphorisms are so pregnant that they distend 
the mind with the same sense of fulness with which Shakespeare’s 
lines affect the student of the passions and morements of the 
human heart 

But Burke’s oratory was not here illumined by the vision of a 
large concrete issue in which the future of an empire and the &te 
of peoples depended on the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
chosen and pursued. That came with the American controversy. 
It may be clear to the student of history that the causes of that 
conflict of the ultimate separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, lay deeper than in the schemes of taxation by 
which Grenville, Townshend and North precipitated matters. It is 
yet equally certain that at a great juncture, English statesmanship 
was found wanting in the wisdom, imagination and sympathy 
requisite to solve the problem of governing a growing overseas 
empire. It was his gifts of sympathy and imagination, combined 
with a wise spirit of practicable statesmanship which distinguishes 
Burke among all who discussed the colonial question on one side 
or the other, and have caused his words to bear fruit in the long 
run, fruitless as, at the moment, they seemed to be. 

Two or three principles underlie all that Burke said or 
wrote on the question. The first of these is that, in practical 
politics, the guiding star of stat^manship is expediency, not 
legal or abstract right. TOur arguments on political questions 
may often be 

‘ oomcln aive as to righii, but verjr reverae an lo policy and praotioo.’ 
* PoUiios onsrht to be adjust^ not to hanum roasonings Wt tobnraaa nature; 
of whioh the reason is bat a part and by nib means the greatest part.’ ‘ The 
oi^on of my having some abstract right in my favour wonld not pot me 
much at my ease in patunng sentence; ni^ess I ooald be sore that there were 
no lights whibh in thw exendse were not the most odious of fdl wrongs, and 
the most vexafions of all injusticft.’ 

Sudh quotations could be multiplied. It is the principle which 
dictated the coupling of the Declaratory act witih the repefd of 
the Stamp act in 1766, the assertion of a legal right which, in 
some conceivable emergency, it might be necessary to assert, but 
the general exercise of which was to be regulated by an entire 
regard for liberty and the spirit of the British constitution. 
When the word ‘expedien<gr’ is ^ven its full moral significance, 
this principle may 1 m said to be the foundation-stone of Burke’s 
political philosophy. 

The second position reiterated in these speeches is that, in the 
search for what is expedient and, therefore, right, the statesman 
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I 

must be guided by circumstances, of which the most important isi 
the temper ig;id character of the people for whom he is legislating. 
The statesman, like Bacon’s natural philosopher, rules by obeying. 
The principle is obvious, but its application requires sympathy 
and imagination, and George III, with his entire lack of both, was 
a better representative of the average Englishman than either 
Burke or Chatham. Burke’s imagination was filled with the 
greatness of the American people, the wild, irregular greatness 
of a people who had grown up to manhood nurtured by a ‘ wise 
and salutary neglect.’ ^Nothing in histoiy is parallel to it,’ he 
dedares in his earliest reply to Grenville. ‘All the reasonings 
about it that are likely to be at all solid must be drawn from its 
actual circumstances.’ And such reasoning will include the all- 
important consideration that these people are Englishmen with 
the inherited tradition of political liberty and self-government 
The magnificent paragraplis, in the speech Om C<me3,iaii(ni, 
devoted to the Americans, their numbers, their enterprise, their 
spirit and the sources fiom which it is sustained, are not a puiqdo 
patdi of difinso, descriptive oratory alone. Like the siuiilar 
paragraphs on the i)eoples and civilisation of India, in a later 
speech, they are an appeal to the imagination of the speaker’s 
audience, that, realising the magnitude of the issue at stake, they 
may rise above a narrow legalism to the contemplation of what is 
greater even than America, namely an empire which shall include 
free peoples, and diflbront civilisations. 

But, to discover what is expedient in the complexity of cir- 
cumstances, which include ilie tempers of people, is no easy task, 
and, hence, Burke's third principle, that our safest guide is 
experience. The x)ast illumines the future, it may bo but a few 
feet in advance, yet sufficiently to walk by. 

Again and again and again revert to your own prinoiples— leave America, if 
she has taxable matter in her, to tax herself. . . . Leave the Americans os they 
anciently stood, and ihese distinctions bom of onr unhappy oontest will die 
along with it. ... Be content to bind America by laws of trade ; yon have always 
done it. Let this be yonr reason for bin^ng their trade. Do not burthen 
tiiem vdth taxes; yon were not used to do so from the be^^nning. Lot this 
be your reason for not taxing. These are arguments for states and kingdoms. 
Leave the rest to the schools; for there only they may be discussed vdth 
safety. 

Such are the principles which guided Bnrko in adumbrating 
in these speedies the lines to be followed in solving the problem 
the character and complexity of which he alone seems to have 
grasped, the problem of governing and maintaining the great 
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empire which Chatham’s saccessfiil wars had called into exist- 
ence, • 

of reeoiici]iii£ the stron^r preaidiiig pover that is so nsefnl towards the con- 
servation of a vast, disconnected, infinitely diversified empire^ with that 
liberty and safety of the provinces, which they most enjoy (in opinion and 
practice at least) or they will not be provincea 

He was provided with no theoretical plan that would suit all 
circumstances, ‘the natives of Hindustan and those of Yirginia 
alik^ the Cntcheiy court and the grand jury of Salem.’ His 
appeal was to the wisdom of experience, the spirit of the EngUsh 
constitution and the magnanimity of statesmen. 

Of the American speeches, the greatest, as it is the most 
elaborate, is, doubtless, the second, On OoneUiation ; but the first. 
On Americcm TaxcOim, which has more the character of being, 
as, indeed, it was, the spontaneous product of debate, combines, 
in a wonderful manner, simplicity and directness of reasoning with 
ardour and splendour of eloquence. There is something of Rubens 
or Rembrandt in the easy, broad, bold strokes with which Burke 
paints the history of Engli^ policy in America ; the rich, diffiised, 
warm colouring of the whole ; the concentration of the high lights 
and more brilliant tints on the chief episodes and figures — ^the 
upright but narrow-minded Qrenville ; Conway, whose face in the 
hour of victory was as the face of an angel ; the tessellated ministry 
of Chatham ; the passing of that great and theatrical figure, and 
the dazzling advent of Townshend. Such * characters ’ had b^n a 
feature of earlier oratory and history like that of Bolinghroke and 
Clarendon — ^both of them writers with whose work Burke was inti- 
mately acquaiDted — ^but these, again, are, in Burke’s speeches, no 
mere rhetorical device or literary ornament. They illustrate his con- 
viction that politics have their roots in human character ; that, to 
understand policies, we most study personalities whether indivi- 
duals or corporate bodies like the House of Commons and the 
national Assembly. 

The speech On OoneUiation is the most greatly builded of all 
Burke’s speeches, not excepting those on India, which belong rather 
to forensic than deliberative oratory. Perhaps its structure is too 
elaborate for its immediate purpose. The sonorous parade of the 
parallel cases of Wales, Chester and Ireland was not likely to have 
much weight with the House of Commons. It is rather a great 
coneio ad popnhm et regem, a last impassioned, elevated and 
conciliatory appeal to the government and the nation; and, if 
delivered under the conditions of a later period, when it would 
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have been read in every household on the day follo\ring, could not 
but have res||pted with power on both House and govenunent. As 
it is, it remains some compensation to English literature for the 
dismemberment of the British empire. Whether we reflect on the 
art with which it is constructed, the skill with which the speaker 
winds into the heart of his subject^ and draws from it the material 
of his splendid peroration on ‘the spirit of the English constitution’ 
and its power to unite, invigorate and vivify the British empire in 
all its diverse members ; or reflect on the temper, passionate and 
moving yet restrained and conciliatory, in which the argument is 
conducted; or reodl simply the greater flights of picturesque 
eloquence, the description of American industry and enterprise, the 
imagery in which the speaker dothes his conception of the spirit of 
the En glish constitution and the sovereign authority of parliament — 
the speedh takes its own place beside the greatest masterpieces of 
our literature, the plays of Shakespeare and the poems of Milton. 
It produces the same impression of supremacy in its own kind ; it 
abormds, like these, in phrases which seem to enrich our language 
with a new felidty and dignity : ‘ eiyoymonts which deceive the 
burthen of life,’ ‘a wise and salutary neglect,’ ‘I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people,’ ‘man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest, and not on 
metaphysical speculations,’ ‘magnanimity in politics is not seldom 
the truest wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together.’ 

In these speedhes, Burke is the orator following consdously 
the undent tradition of oratory ; combining all the styles, the plain, 
the ornate, the impassioned, each used as the theme requires, in the 
manner which Cicero, in the Orator, describes as constituting the 
authentic Attic and Demosthenic eloquence. In Burke's LtM&r to 
iJiA Sheriffs of Bristol, the style is more uniform and unadorned, 
a vigorous and straight hitting polemic. Ho sweeps aside with 
the scorn of which he was a master the cant charges which, in 
time of war, are levelled at those who question dther the foolish 
polity or arbitrary tyranny of the government, and defines, 
more dearly than ever, what had always been his conception of 
the nature of the problem presented by the govenunent of a com- 
plex and scattered empire, and the entire competence in the 
matter of ‘prudence, constituted as the god of this lower world,’ 
and prudence only. 

What Burke deplored in the American policy of George III 

1 See Boswell’s Lif€ C(f Johnson (od. HU1> O. Xi, voL Uf p. 260). 
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and his miaisters was the entire absence of this prudence. He did 
not take any side in the battle of ‘rights,’ natural and legal, but 
stood firmly upon the basis of experience and expediency. In the 
cases of Ireland and India, he showed that, by a policy based on 
expediency he understood something very different from oppor- 
tunism ; that, if he disdained discussion of metaphysical rights, it 
was not that he did not believe in the existence of rights prior to 
and above all human conventions and laws, but because he deemed 
that their abstract definition was either an impossible or a useless 
labour, apt to hinder, rather than to promote, their practical realisa- 
tion. But that there is an eternal law of which human law is, at its 
best, but declaratory is the assumption and the express aflinnation 
underlying his attacks on the tyranny of the penal laws in Ireland 
and on the claim to arbitrary power in India put forward by Warren 
ELastings, as the vindication of his treatment of the rsyah of 
Benares. There is a law which neither despot nor people may 
violate ; any law in contradiction of it not only may, but must, be 
resisted, 

beoanse inad« against the innndplo of a superior law, wUch it is not in the 
power of any oonunnnity, or of the whole race of mon to alter— I mean tho 
wiU of Him who gave us our nature, and in giving impressed an invariable 
law upon it. It would be hard to point out any error more truly subversiTe 
of all the wonder and beauty, of idl the peace and hapi&iesg of human society, 
than the position— that any body of men have a right to make what laws tihey 
please, or that laws can derive any authority &om their institution merely 
and independent of the quality of the subject-matter. No argument of policy, 
reason of state, or preservtOion of the constitution can be pleaded in favour of 
such a practice. 

So he wrote between 1760 and 1765 in Trotcts rdafam to ^ Lam 
agamst Papery in Ireland and his position is unchanged in 1788 
when he denounces Warren Hastinga 

Arbitrary power is a thing whicdi neither any man can hold nor any man 
can give. ... We are all bom in subjection ... to one great, immutable, preeidstent 
Law, prior to aU our devices, and prior to all our contrivances, paramount to 
all our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by whidt 
we are knit and connected in the eternal frame of the Universe, out of which 
we cannot stir.... Those who give and those who receive arbitrary power are 
alike criminal, and there is no man but is bound to rerist it to tho Itost of his 
power whenever it diall show its face in the world. 

It is in view of this ftmdamental doctrine that we must interpret 
Burke’s appeals to experience and expediency. In the last resort, 
Burke’s politics are religious, and rest on the conviction that 
human authority and laws derive from an ultimate Divine authority 
and law. The bearing of this conviction on Burke’s attitude to 
the incidents tmd doctrines of the French revolution will appear 
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later. It accounts for the deeper note of passion audible in the 
speeches an4 pamphlets on Irish and Indian questions when these 
are compared with the more persuasive and conciliatory defence 
of the Americans and the cause of prudence and her great teacher 
experience. 

Ireland, indeed, though perhaps closer to Burke’s heart than 
any other country, fills a comparatively small part of his collected 
works, though, to a student of his mind and thought, not the least 
interesting part He had studied Irish history, and knew from 
what a tissue of falsehoods the prevalent English view of the 
rebellion in 1641 and other episodes in that histoiy was woven. 
He knew the working of the penal laws from within, and for the 
ancient church whose worship and creed were barred and penalised 
he had an understanding and sincere resi>ect. None of his writings 
is less touched with the faults of Burke’s great qualities, occasional 
rhetorical parade, an extravagant sensibility, a tendency to frmtious 
exaggeration, than are tlie letters To a Peer oflrelmvA on the PeruA 
Laws (1782), To Si/r Mercidea Langrielie (1792) and to others 
which Matthew Arnold collected and republislied in IBBl, including, 
with these, the SpeecSt oJt the GmklhotiU, in Prktol (17B0) when 
Burke closed his connection with that great mercantile constituency. 
No better and more triumphant apologia was ever written. Burke 
had his back to the wall and, in the end, declined the election. 
But he was fighting, also, with the consciousness that what he fore- 
told had come true. America was lost. England had sown the 
wind and was reaping the whirlwind. And part of that harvest 
was Ireland. The refusal to grant those concessions, for supporting 
which Burke forfeited the confidence of his constituents (despite 
Two Lettere (1778) in defence of his vote), had rosulto<l in a practical 
revolution in Ireland and ‘a universal surrender of all that had 
been thought the peculiar, resoiwed, uncommnnicable rights of 
England.... We wore taught wisdom by humiliation.’ And from 
the same source had fiowed the other cause of complaint in Bristol, 
the repeal of the penal laws. Wl»ou Burke turns ftom the justice 
of the policy of repeal to vindicate its expedience, his argument is 
summarised in an aposiopesis, 'Gentlemen, America — ’ He does not 
spare his critics nor disguise the humiliation of England any the more 
that he approves of the measures of justice whidbi that hmniliation 
has exacted from an unwilling country. And he is equally fearless 
in his defence of his conduct as regards the defeated biU for the 
relief of debtor^ and the amendment of the 'gross and cruel frets 
in our law.’ The only purple patch in the q>eech is the brief 
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panegyric upon Howard, the reformer of prisons. Otherwise, the 
style is as simple and nervous as the prose of Swi^, but fired 
with a nobler passion and illumined by a wider vision of general 
principles. 

If Ireland were a subordinate though a very real interest to 
Burke, India was the centre of his activity from 1780 until the 
French revolution came, not to supersede India but to share with 
it and Ireland his thoughts and labours. From the problem -of 
the government of colonies peopled by Englishmen, habituated to 
freedom and jealous of authority, he turned to the other problem 
with which Chatham’s wars had also embarrassed England, the 
problem of governing a great empire of peoples who had never 
known any other rule than an absolute despotism, a despotism 
which, through an era of anarchy, was passing, or had passed, to a 
trading company and its ill-controlled and ill-remunerated servants. 
‘ The proud day of Asia is passed.’ The relaxation and dissolution 
of the Mogul government had made the Indian company what the 
Boman law had supposed ‘ irreconcilable to reason and property — 
emdem Negotiatorem et Domimm ; the same power became the 
general trader, the same power became the supreme lord.’ 

The Indian speeches are distinguished from the American not 
alone by the greater passion that inspires them but by partaking 
more of the nature of forensic and, occasionally, epideictic or 
pan^iyric, than of deliberative oratory^ Each of them is an 
indictment — ^that On Mr Fox’s East-India BiU ( 1783 ) of the East 
India company and its administration; that On the Eabob of 
Areofa Dd>t8 ( 1786 ) of Dundas’s India board for its protection of 
the nabob’s creditors; and the series of speeches with which 
Burke opened and closed the trial of Warren Bastings, an im- 
peachment whidbi, for variety and vehemence of oratory, has no 
parallel except in Cicero’s Verrmea. And they are not only 
indictments— -like the speech on the employment of Indians in the 
American war — ^bnt l^al indictments, in which proof is inter- 
woven with narrative and expositioa 

The distinction is of importance, because it explains the fiict 
that these speeches, despite the occasional splendour of their 
eloquence, are of less vital interest than the American, Irish, or 
French revolution speeches and pamphlets ; and because, in oratory 
of this description, the faults of Burke’s judgment and tempera- 
ment made themsdves, at times, only too apparent It is im- 
possible to read the most eloquent of indictments, especially of 

1 Adopting Aristoile’B classification in Bhetme, 
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individuals, based on alleged facts, 'without the wish to hear the 
other side; , The force of the indictment, we feel, depends on the 
strength of the evidence advanced in support of the speaker’s 
diarges, and these, in AristoUe’s _ phme, are Trtjrrci?, 

proofs which depend neither on the arguments nor the elo- 
quence of the orator but on the credibility of witnesses, and the 
authenticity and interpretation of documents. And the more 
vehement, the less judicial in tone, the orator, the more insistent 
becomes the thoughtful reader’s demand for relative evidence. 
But, in the In<]^n speeches, Burke’s tone is never judicial ; when 
Hastings is in question, it is never either temperate or fair. The 
Verrine orations of Cicero are not more fiercely vituperative than 
the speeches of Burke before the House of Lords. But, from 
what we know otherwise of Ven*es, he was all that Cicero tells us. 
The history of Warren Hastings’s government has been the subject 
of careful investigation, and, whatever we may think of his fiiults, 
he was certainly no Yerres. Burke’s whole treatment of that great 
case was vitiated by his determination to find the sole motive of 
every crime with whidh Hastings was charged in a base, selfish, 
corrupt cupidity, — ‘Money is the beginning, the middle, and tlxe 
end of every kind of act done by Mr Hastings — pretende^y for the 
Company, but really for himself.’ But, of all charges, this is the 
least true. Hastings was not scrupulous in his choice of means, 
and he was responsible for acts both of extortion and cruelty, but 
the motives which actuated them were public not private, the 
service of the company and the preservation of British rule in 
India at a season of the utmost i>eriL The fury with which Burke 
assailed Hastings’s character was, tlierefore, misdiiccted. He 
fledged the arrows of his eloquence with the vindictive malice of 
Francis, and, in so doing, obscured and weakened what is the main 
burden and justification of his indictment, and of all his labours 
in the cause of India — ^tlie distinction, whidi he places in the fore- 
front of his opening ad<lresses to the House of Lords, and recurs to 
in his final replies, between absolute antiiority and arbitrary 
power. In so far as ho meets Hastings’s claim to arbitrary power 
by an appeal to the authority of law as formulated in the codes of 
the Hindoos, the Mohammo^ns and the Tartars, the argument is 
more interesting there never was such food for the curiosity of 
the human nuud as is found in the uxanuers of this people’ «.«. 
the Goutfis or Hindoos) than relevant, for, at the time when 
Wmen Hastings was struggling with the Hahrattas and Hyder 
Ali, all law in India was in suspension. If, in the anarchy which 
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prevailed, Hastings had fettered himself by the ideal prescripts of 
TimuT or Mohammed, the British power in India woold, indeed, 
have been Swift’s ‘single man in his shirt’ contending with eleven 
armed men. Bat, in his appeal to the eternal laws which no human 
power may abrogate any more than it may dispense with physical 
laws, Burke (as has been already indicated) was stating the funda- 
mental principle of his political philosophy, and, at the same time, 
helping, almost as effectively as Hastings himself, to lay the founda- 
tion of British rule in India. In the American and Indian speeches 
of Burke is contained, one might say without exaggeration and 
making fall allowance for the faults of the Indian series, the grammar 
of British empire — ^the free self-government of white communities, 
the just rule of peoples for whom representative government is im- 
practicable, the qualification of absolute government by an entire 
regard for the welfare and the prejudices of the govern^ 

The great instrument of Burke’s oratory in the Indian, as in 
the American, speedhes is the philosophic imagination. The 
same faculty that evoked a vivid and instructive picture of the 
spirit and enterprise of a people ‘yet in the gristle’ elaborates, 
in the speech on Fox’s East India bill, a sublimer and more moving 
vision of the ancient civilisation of India, 

prinees once of great dignity, authority, and opulence... an undent and 
venerable priesthood, the depodtory of ilieir laws, learning and history, the 
guides of the people while living and their consolation in death . . . TnUlimm of 
ingenious manufacturers and mechanics; ndllions of the most diligent and 
not the least intelligent, tillers of the earth . . . almost all the religions professed 
by men, the Braminioal, the Mussulman, the Eastern and the Western 
Christian. 

And, over against this picture, he places that of English rule, the 
rule of merchants intent only on profits and corrupt gain. The sen- 
tences seem to ring for ever in the ear, in which the orator describes 
the young men who ruled India, with all the avarice of age and all 
the impetuosity of youth, rolling in wave after wave, birds of prey 
and passage who leave no trace that England has been represented 
in India ‘by any thing better than the ourang-outang or the tyger,’ 
for ‘their prey is lodged in England ; and the cries of India are 
given to seas and winds, to be blown about at every breaking up of 
the monsoon over a remote and unhearing ocean.’ But the most 
terrible and the most fgdthful picture of British misrule which 
Burke painted, and of what that misrule meant for the wretched 
natives, is that in the speech On th& Nab&b of Arcoes ; and 
nothing in Burke’s speeches is more Miltonic in its sublimity and 
gloom than the description of the vengeance taken by Hyder Ali 
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on the 'abused, insulted, racked and ruined’ Carnatic. Of the 
epideictic or panegyric oratory with which Burke occasionally 
illumines his tenebrous and fiery denunciations of waste and 
oppression, the Indian speeches afford the most sustained and 
elaborate example in the eulogy of Fox which closes the speech 
on the East India bill, 'a studied panegyric; the fruit of much 
meditation ; the result of the observation of nearly twenty years.' 

These words were spoken in 1783. In 1791, that Men^hip was 
formally terminated, and Burke and 'Fox met as strangers in the 
conduct of the long impeachment It was not a private quarrel 
which alienated themu It was the French revolution. That great 
upheaval agitated Burke’s sensitive and passionate imagination 
certainly no less than the misgovemment of India, but it did so in 
a way that has left a more interesting record m his work, for it 
quickened and intensified the activity of his speculation. In 
judging of events and persons, his mind was, perhaps, not less 
prejudiced ; but, in the main, the controversy winch he waged was 
not forensic but deliberative, a discussion not of facts and proofii 
but of principles and the spirit that inspires or is inspired by 
principles. He was at war with the philosophy and with the 
temper of the revolutioa He was driven back on first principles; 
and the flame which was kindled in his imagination served to 
irradiate and illumine every vein and nerve in the complex and 
profound philosophy of human nature and political society which 
had underlain and directed all that, since ho entered public life 
and earlier, he had done or written as statesman and thinker. 

It is a mistake to represent Burke as by philosophical principle 
and temperament necessarily hostile to revolution or rebellion. 
Politically, he was the child of the revolution of 1688, and an 
ardent champion of the principle of that revolutioa He condoned 
and approved the revolution (for as such he regarded it) by 
which Ireland, in 1781, secured freedom of trade and legislative 
independence. He believed that the Americans hud done right in 
resisting by arms the attempt to tax them directly. Moreover, 
the fundamental prindple of Burke's political philosophy, his 
conviction that behind all human law was a divine law which 
human authority could never override; carried with ii^ as the 
same principle did for the Calvinists of Holland or for the 
puritans of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
the possibility that it might be a duty to rebel Burke and 
Rousseau are t^eed on one point, ^t force is not right, 
that no force m^mre can justify a man in renouncing his 
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liberty, or, what is the same thing, his I'esponsibility to God. 
It was not a revolt against legitimate authority, it was not 
even any radical reconstruction of the machinery of the state 
(though Burke always distrusted the wisdom and, even, the possi- 
bility of radical reformation), which made him the enemy of the 
revolution. He admits, in his JR^ections, that such reconstruction 
was required, and would have had the Assembly set to work with 
an eye upon their old constitution to guide them, and, where that 
failed them, on the British constitution. What roused Burke’s 
passionate antagonism was the philosophy of the revolution and the 
spirit of the revolution, an abstract philosophy which seemed to him 
&lse to the fundamental facts of man’s moral and political nature, 
a spirit which he detested as the relentless enemy alike of liberty 
and religion— of that religion which alone can teach men to 
subordinate power to duty, to accept the mysterious dispensation 
which assigns to each of us his place in society, which alone can 
guide us in life and console us in death. His foe was the same in 
this as in all his previous conflicts, — arbitrary power, not claiming 
1^1 right for its justification, as the British parliament had claimed 
it in the case of America, nor inherited absolute authority, as 
HastingB had in the case of Cheyte Sing and the begums, but 
asserting the indisputable authority of the people, of democracy. 
Compared with such a tyranny, every other seemed less deplorable. 

Under a omel prince men have the balmy consolation of mankind to aMiiuige 
the smart of their wounds; they hare the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous constancy under suffering; but those who arc subjected to 
wrong under multitudes are deprived of all external consolations. They scera 
desei^ by mankind; overpowered by a conspiracy of their whole species. 

Btfleetiom on l3w ReooluMon in Fromee (1790) is the most im- 
portant manifesto of Burke's antii-revolutionary crusade. A critic 
has reCoarked, with some justice, that the writings on tho revolution 
‘ are perhaps the worse written for not being speeches. . . they did 
not call out Burke’s architectonic faculty’.’ But Bm'ke was not 
less a master of disposition than of invention, and there is an art 
in the loosdy ordered sequence of his Befleetims. Such an elaborate 
architecture as that of the speech On ConcHwMm would have 
been out of place in dealing with what was still fluid. Hone of 
the fatal issues of the revolution had yet emerged, but, studying 
its principles and its temper, the trend of its shifting and agitated 
currents, Burke foresees them all, down to the advent of the 
popular general as the saviour of society. Beginning with Price’s 

^ Oliver Ellon, A Swrvey ofJSnglUh Ltterativre (1912), vol. i. 
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sermon, the occasion of his pamphlet, he endeavours to show that 
the revolution of 1688 did not involve any breach of the hereditary 
principle, or invalidate the inherited right of the king to govern 
independent of the choice of the people. He recurred at great 
length to this in the later Appeal from tJie New to the Old Whigs. 
The argument is necessarily inconclusive ^ yet not without im- 
portance as establishing the fact that the success of the revolution 
was due to the skill with which its managers had succeeded in 
transferring unimpaired to the new government the authority of 
the old. This was just what the assembly had fhiled to do ; 
and, hence, the necessity for the authority of the guillotine 
and the sword. A brief contrast of the English revolution witli 
the JVenchJgads, naturally, to just such a sketch of tho personal 
factor in the Assembly — the classes from which it was drawn 
— as, at an earlier date, in the speech On Anmimn TomiMon, 
when discussing the source of colonial discontent, he had given 
of English statesmen and the House of Commons. Itecuning to 
Price’s eulogy of the French revolution, ho is led rapidly on to 
what was the distinctive character of that revolution, tho subject 
of Price’s approval and Burke’s condemnation It lay in the 
fact that, unlike all other revolutions, the French started from no 
mere desire for the redress of grievances or shifting of tho centre 
of gravity of government, but promulgated a now philosophy, a new 
gospel, judged by which all governments are usurpations, and that 
its watchword was ‘the rights of man.’ 

Against these there esn be no preseriplion; against these no argument is 
binding: these admit no temperament and no compromise: anything withheld 
from their fall demand is so much of fraud and injustioe. 

The paragraphs on tho abstract rights of man and tho inovitablo 
tendency of such a doctrine to identify right with power leads 
Burke back again to Price and his exultation over the leading in 
triumph of the king and queen from Versailles. And, thence, he 
passes to an impassioned outburst on tho spirit of tho revolution, 
the temper of those in whom the religion of the ‘rights of man’ has 
‘vanquished all the mean superstitions of the heart,’ has cast out all 
the sentiments of loyidty and reverence which constitute *tho decent 
drapery of life,’ serving ‘ to cover the defects of our naked shivering 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation.’ From those 
two sections, on ‘ the tights of man ' and the spirit of their devotees, 

• Burke had Wrnselt deolared, in 1777, that ‘to tt:o free ohoioe tliorofom of tho 
people, withoat either king or parliament, we owe tlmt happy eetabliehment, out of 
which both king and parliament wore regenerated.’ An AiArm to the King. Thia 
wae not publiehed till after Burke’s death. 
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natarally flovs all that follows — ^the vindication of prejndice, the 
importance of religion in the state and defence of an* established 
church, the review of the progress of democratic tyraimy in France 
in the abolition of nobility and confiscation of the church and the 
examination of the constitution set up by the Assembly — ^the 
legislature, executive, judicature and army, their consistence with 
the doctrine of ‘ the rights of man ’ and their probable doom. 

To the charge of inconsistency which the publication of 
It^leetions and his speeches in the House brought upon him, 
Burke replied in An Appeal from tfte N&uo to the Old Whigs 
(1791), published anonymously and written in the third person. 
From a general defence of the consistency of his denunciation of 
the French revolution with his defence of the American colonies 
and proposals for economic reform, Burke proceeds to elaborate 
his defence of the view he had put forward in Reflections of 
the revolution of 1688, as preserving, not destroying, inherited, 
prescriptive ri^ts ; and doses with an elaboration of his views on 
the prescriptive, inherited character of all the institutions and 
rights which constitute a state ; the involuntary, inherited nature 
of all our most sacred ties and duties. Taken together, these two 
pamphlets form the most complete statement of Burke’s anti- 
revolutionary philosophy, which his other writings on the subject 
serve only to amplify and adorn. 

It is in his attack on the abstract and individualistic doctrine of 
the 'rights of man ’ that Burke develops most fully this philosophy 
of society, and breaks most decisively with the mediaaical and 
atomic political theory which, inherited from Locke, had dominated 
the thought of the eighteenth century. Over against the view of 
the state as the product of a 'contract’ among individuals, whose 
'rights’ exist prior to that contract, and constitute the standard 
by which at every stage the just claim of society on the individual 
is to be tested, he develops the conception of the individual as 
himself the product of society, bom to an inheritance of rights 
(which are 'all the advantages’ for which civil sodety is made) 
and of redprocal duties, and, in the last resort, owing these con- 
crete rights (actual rights which iaU short in perfection of those 
ideal rights 'whose abstract perfection is their practical defect') 
to convention and prescription. Society originates not in a free 
contract but in necesdfy, and the diapiifg fector in its institutions 
has not been the consideration of any code of abstract preexistent 
rights ('the inherent ri^ts of the people’) but 'convenience.’ 
And, of these conveniences or rights, two are supreme, government 
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and prescription, the existence of ‘a power out of themselves 
by which the will of individuals may be controlled,’ and the 
recognition* of the sacred character of prescription. In whatever 
way a particular society may have originated — conquest, usurpation, 
revolution ( ‘there is a sacred veil to be drawn over the beginnings 
of all government’) — ^in process of time, its institutions and rights 
come to rest upon prescription. In any ancient community such 
as that of France or Britain, every constituent &ctor, including 
what we choose to call the people, is the product of convention. 
Ihe privileges of every order, the rights of every individual, rest 
upon prescription embodied in law or established by usage. This 
is the ‘compact or agreement which gives its corporate form and 
capacity to a state,’ and, if it is once broken, the people are 

a anmber of va^e, loose individaals and nothing more. Alasl they little 
know how many a weary step is to he taken before they can form themselves 
into a mass which has a true politic personality 

There is, therefore, no right of revolution, or rebellion at will. 
The ‘civil, social man’ never may rebel except when he mwi 
rebel Revolution is always the annulment of some rights. It 
will be judged in the last resort by the degree in which it 
preserves as well as destroys, and by what it substitutes for what 
it takes away. At its best, revolution is ‘ the extreme medicine of 
the constitution,’ and Burke’s quarrel with the Assembly is that 
they have made it ‘its daily bread’ ; that> whmi the whole constitu- 
tion of France was in their hands to preserve and to reform, they 
elected only to destroy. 

Burke’s denunciation of the spirit or temper of the revolution 
follows as naturally from his philosophy of the state as that from 
the doctrine of the revolutionists. ‘The rights of man’ was a 
religion, a ftmaticism expelling every other sentimeni^ and Burke 
meets it with a philosophy which is also a religion, no mere 
theory of the state but a passionate conviction. Ho and the 
revolutionists were at one in holding that there is a law, a principle 
superior to positive law, by which positive law must bo tested. 
Had he not dedared that there were positive rights which, in their 
exercise, were ‘the most odious of all wrongs, and the most 
vexatious of all injustice ’ ? But, whereas they sought this law in 
abstract rights prior to, and independent of, the state, for Burke, 
the essential condition of every ‘right’ is the state itself. There 
can be no right whidi is incompatible with the very existence of 
the state. Justice is not to bo sought in or by the destruction of 

* An the New to the Old Whlge, 
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that which has given us the idea of justice, has made us the moral 
beings we are, for it is the privilege of ‘that wonderi^ structure 
Man ’ ‘ to be in a great degree the creature of his own making,’ 
and ‘ He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection ; He willed therefore the 
state\’ The state is no mere prudential contract for material ends, 
security of property and life (though these are its primary ends 
and fundamental conditions); it is the partnership between men 
from which has sprung science and art and virtue — all human 
perfection; a partnereJiip which links one generation to another, 
the living to the dead and the unborn. It is more ; ‘ each contract 
of each particular state is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society,’ which is the law of God and ‘holds all 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place.’ To 
the religion of the natural man, Burke thus opposes the religion 
of the state, of man as civilisation has made him, for ‘Art is man’s 
nature.’ The established church is the recognition of the sacred 
character of the state. The prejudices and seniiments which 
attach us to the community are not to be abolished by the ‘con- 
quering light of reason,’ but cherished as the veiy substance of the 
moral reason. It is this thought which underlies Burke’s defence 
of prejudice. Following, as it does, the highly coloured threnody 
on the late of the queen of France and the decay of the senti- 
ments of loyalty and chivalry, Burke has exposed himself to the 
charge of identifying moral feeling with fleeting and artificial 
sentiments. But this is only partly just. Burke does not really 
confound the sentiments which adorn life with those which sustain 
life, the draperies of the moral life with its flesh and blood. His 
defence of prejudice against the claims of a fluiatical abstract 
reason is just such a recognition of the nature of moral reason as 
that which turned Wordsworth from Godwin’s ‘political justice’ 
to the emotions aiid prejudices of the peasant. 

To Burke, thus encountering the philosophy and ianatidsm of 
the French revolution with a deeper philosophy and an equal seal, 
war with France was a crusade ; and he pressed for it passionately 

2 It must be admitted, too, that, at this stage, Burke is more disposed than when 
lie wrote the TraoU relative to the Laws against Popery (see the first quotation at p. 14), 
or defended the American rebellion or the Irish ‘revolution,’ to identify the state wit^ 
the particular constitution of a concrete state, Britain or France ; to refhse to consider 
any claim of ‘right ’ which is incompatible witli this — a position which comes near to 
denying any right of reform at all. It is against this view that Wordsworth protested 
in his early Apology for the French Fevolutton. But it is a mistake to take this rejection 
of reform as the cardmal article of Burke’s politioal creed. His thought, in its whole 
drift and content, has a deeper significance. 
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before Pitt’s hand was forced by the inyasion of Holland. 
The rest of ^Burke’s life was mainly devoted to the crusade 
against Jacobinism at home and abroad, and it is well to 
understand what he understood by the term. It is not republi- 
canism, nor even democracy, though it is, he seems to think, Ibat 
to which a pure democracy inevitably tends. Burke did not 
believe that this country was at war with the French people, for 
there was no French publia ‘The country is composed but of 
two descriptions ; audacious tyrants and trembling slaves.’ By 
Jacobinism, he understood the tyranny of unprincipled and irre- 
sponsible ability or talent^ — ^talent divorced from religious awe and 
all regard for individual liberty and property, supporting itself 
by appealing to the passions and ignorance of the poor. This was 
the character of the government of Fraitce as one sot of rulers 
succeeded another in what he calls ‘ the tontine of infamy,’ and 
the war which it waged was a war of conquest essential to its own 
existence. Peace with such a power could only be made on the 
same conditions as it was to be made with the Saracens in the full 
tide of conquest This is the burden of the impassioned and lurid 
Lett&ri on a Begwnde Peoice (1797), which, like the denunciations 
of Warren Hastings, tend to weary us, by the reiteration of shrill 
vituperation, the want of coolness and balance of judgment Burke 
was, in himself, ‘the counter-revolution,’ and, as in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, excess begat excess. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of Biirke’s treatment 
of the French revolution. He died before any final issue was even 
in sight It might be urged, with some justice, that he was so 
moved by the fhrious symptoms of the disease that ho never 
thoroughly gauged its deeper sources or foresaw the course it 
must idtimately run, clearly as he did foresee its immediate issues. 
It might be contended tha^ fleeing from one abstraction, he drew 
near to another, and consecrated prescription, inherited right, when 
judged and condemned by that expediency wliich is the sanction 
of presoiption. In a history of literature, it is more interesting 
to note that he had not enough faith in his own principles ; for 
the defidenq^ reveals the writer’s temperament Believing, as he 
did, that society and the particular form which society has taken 
is of divine origin, that in the history of a nation was revealed 
the working of providence shaping the moral and spiritual being 
of those who composed it, he is singularly fearful of the issue. 

* LtUer to WUltam Smith (X79S) and the drat of the JMtm on a lUgMde State 
(1797). 
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Was the British constitution which the political wisdom of 
generations had shaped so wanting in elasticily that it could 
endure no change, adapt itself to no new conditions ? Could the 
folly of the Assembly, the madness of the Terror, the cynical 
corruption of the Directory undo, in a few years, the work 
of centuries and permanently alter the character of the French 
people? The France which emerged from the revolution was, in 
all essential respects, De Tocqueville has argued, the France of 
the ameien regime. What disappeared was already dead. In 
the Oode NapoUon, which embodied the legal outcome of the 
revolution, law became ‘the expression of settled national 
character, not of every passionate and casual mood.’ 

We touch here on a trsdt of Burke’s character which is 
evident in his earliest pamphlet, the ironical reply to Bolingbroke, 
the want of any sanguine strain in his mental constitution, 
or, if one cares to put it so, of feiitL Despite all that he had 
said of the wisdom latent in prejudice ; de^ite the wonder and 
admiration with which, in the speech On, CmusiUotMon, he con- 
templated a people governing themselves when the machinery of 
government had been withdrawn ; the advent of democracy inspired 
him with anxiety qualified neither by fidth in the inherent good 
sense and rectitude of human nature, nor by any confidence in 
the durability of inherited sentiment and prcgudice. Nothing, it 
seemed to him, but the overruling providence of God could have 
evolved from the weak and selfish natures of men the miracle of a 
free state -with all its checks and balances and ac^ustments to 
the complex character and manifold wants of the physical and 
spiritual nature of man ; and, in a moment, the work of ages 
mi^t be undone, the ‘nice equipoise’ overset, the sentiments and 
prejudices of ages destroyed, and ‘philosophy’ and ‘Jacobinism’ 
be among us, bringing with them anarchy and the ‘end of all 
things.’ Nothing marks so clearly the interval between Burke’s 
temperament and that of the romantic revival as it is revealed in 
WordswortL What Burke has of the deeper spirit of that move- 
ment is seen not so much in the poetic imagery of his finest prose 
as in the philosophical imagination which informs his conception 
of the state, in virtue of which he transcends the rationalism of the 
centuiy. Hm y^pn^of ihe gro'^h of society, his sense of something 
mysterious and ^yine' at work in human institutions and pii^u- 
dice^ ofsomethmg at on^ sacred and beautiful in the sentiments 
of chivalrous loySty and honour, in the stately edifice of the 
British constitution with all its orders, in the aiii^ent dvilisatiou 
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of India — all these have in them more than Sir Walter Scott’s love 
of a romanti« and picturesque past. There is in them the same 
mood of mind as is manifest in Wordsworth’s sense of something 
mysterious and dirine in the life of nature and the emotions of 
simple men, which links the eternal process of the stars to the 
moi^ admonitions of the human heart But there is a difference. 
The illusion or faith, call it what one will, which made lyrical the 
prose of Rousseau and inspired the youthful Wordsworth when he 
hailed the French revolution as a new era in the history of the race, 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

Bnt to be yonngr was very heaven, 

was a stranger to Burke’s noind; nor hai the stoidsm with 
which he contemplates the successive defeat of all his under- 
takings anything in common with the soberer optimism, the 
cultivation of a steadfast hopefulness, which, in Wordsworth’s 
mind, succeeded to disillusionment, and rested on his &ith in the 
invincibility of the moral reason. Wordsworth the post-master 
did not remain a democrat, but Wordsworth the poet derived from 
his early experiences of the peasantry a faith in human nature, in 
those who go to make the people, which Burke’s experience of 
‘the swinish multitude’ at contested elections, and in Gordon riots, 
never permitted to his reflective mind and sensitive temperament. 
In his crusade against Jacobin»m and a regicide peace, Burke 
appealed to kings and nobles and the duty of a goveniment to 
guide the peoifle ; in continuing the crusade against Napoleon, 
Wordsworth delighted to note that the firmest opposition came 
from the peasantry of Spain and the I^rol : ‘ In the conduct of 
this argument,’ he writes, in 2%e Com&iaimt of Oiivbra, ‘ I am not 
speaking to the humbler ranks of society : it is unnecessary : they 
trust in nature and are safe.’ 

This temper of Burke’s mind is reflected in his prose. In 
essential respects, in idiom, structure and diction, the prose 4 }f 
Burke is that of his period, the second half of the eighteenth ' 
century. To the direct, conversational prose of Dryden and Swifi^ 
changed social circumstances and the influence of Johnson had 
given a more oratorical cast, more dignity and weight, but, also, 
more of heaviness and conventional elegance. From the latter feults, 
Burke is saved his passionate temperament, his ardent imagina- 

tion and the fact that he was a speaker conscious always of his 
audience. Burke loves a generalisation as much as Johnson, and his 
generalisations are profounder, more philosophic, ii^ like Johnson’s, 
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they begin in common sense. But Burke never Mis to illuminate his 
generalisations by concrete and glowing imagery. And the splen- 
dour of his imagery, the nervous vigour of his style, its pregnancy, 
connect his prose with that of the great sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers. Hooker and Milton and Browne and Clarendon. 
Though he does not abuse quotation, like some of the seventeenth 
century writers, he employs it with great effect, weaving the 
quotation with consummate skill into the texture of his own prose : 

‘ Old religrions faotioiiB,’ he says, speaking of the nnitarians, ‘are volcanoes 
burnt ont. Bnt when a new fire breaks out . . . when men come before ns, and 
rise np like an exhalation from the gronnd, they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exorcise them, and try whether their intents be wicked or 
charitable ; whether they bring airs from Heaven or blasts from Hell. 

What Burke’s prose has not is the lyrical note of the, not 
more imaginative, hut more romantic, prose of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, of Carlyle and Buskin ; the note, not of exaltation, 
which was often Burke’s mood, but of exultation, a mood with 
whidh he never was acquainted. 

A rapid review of the main causes which engaged Burke’s 
oratory has necessitated the omission in their proper places of one 
or two speeches and writings which deserve notice in even a short 
sketch The quietest, the lightest in tone — ^if Burke’s oratory can 
ever be so described — ^is the speech on economical reform of 
February 1780. It forms a point of rest between the earlier and 
the later storms. In no other speech is Burke so content to be 
simply persuasive, at times genial and amusing ; and the philo- 
sophical colour of his mind, the tendency to elevate the discussion 
of every point by large generalisation^ the fruit of long study 
and deep insight, gains a new interest from the absence of the 
passion with which his wisdom is usually coloured or set aglow. 
The exordium, after stating the end of his reforms to be not 
merely economy but the reduction of corrupt influence, winds its 
way into the subject by a skilful suggestion of the odium which 
such proposals must excite and of the necessity which alone has 
induced him to incur that odium — a necessity arising at once from 
the dire straits in which the war has involved the nation’s flnances 
and from the imperative demand of the people. The first con- 
sideration is skilfally heightened by a reference to the reform of 
Fi’ench finances under Louis XVI and Necker — ‘The French have 
imitated us ; let us, through them, imitate ourselves ; ourselves 
in our better and happier days.’ The second is uso<l to point tlie 
difference in characteristic frshion between a timely and temperate, 
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and a late and violent, reform. The principles which have shaped 
his proposals are then enunciated and the details elaborated with 
a knowledge of the expedients and methods of finance which 
justifies Burke’s claim that he had made political economy an 
object of bis studies before ‘it had employed the thoughts of 
speculative men in other parts of Europe.' And, at every turn, the 
dry details of economy are illuminated by broad generalisations, 
on not the economic only, but the moral, aspects of the question — 
‘ Kings are naturally lovers of low company ’ — and by the coloui-s 
of a rich imagination, as in the description of the last relics of 
feudal institutions; 

Onr palaces are vast inhospitable halls. There the bleak winds, there ‘ Boreas 
and Earns and Caams and Argestes load,’ howling through the vacant 
lobbies,and clattering the doors of deserted guard-rooms, appal the imagination 
and conjure up the grim spectres of depart^ tyrants— the Saxon, the N orman, 
and the Dane; the stem Edwards and fierce Henries— who stalk fiH>m deso- 
lation to desolaiaon, through the dreary vacuity and melancholy succession 
of chill and comfortless chambers. 

Burke’s humour, when not barbed and winged with scorn, is some- 
what elephantine. The paragraph on the difficulties which l)esct 
Lord Talbot’s attempts to reform the Household from the fitet that 
‘ the turnspit in the king's kitchen was a member of Parliament ’ 
is a good example of his over-elaborate, somewhat turgid art. 
The peroration, on the other hand, on the will of the i)eople 
and the responsibility of the House to its constituents, with a 
covert reference to the corrupt influence of the court, illustrates tlm 
power of this diffioseness, this elaboration of the details of a figure, 
to adorn a sentiment whidi comes waim from the speaker’s heart ; 

Let ns cast away hroni us, with a gonerous wsom, all the love-tokens and 
symbols that wo have been vain and light enough to accept;— all the bracelets 
and snuff-boxes and miniatuie ifiotures, and hair devices, and all the other 
adulterous trinkets that are the pledges of our alienation, and monuments of 
our shame. Let us return to our legitimate homo and all jars and quarrels 
will be lost in embraces. . . . Let us identify, let ns incorporate ourselvos with the 
pmple. Let us out all the cables and snap the chtuns which tie us to an un- 
faithful shore, and enter the friendly hwbour that shoots far out into the 
main its moles and jettees to receive us. 

Fifteen years after this speech, the government of Pitt was 
attacked for granting a {)enriou to Burke, and, in accepting it, he 
was said to have been fidse to the principles laid down by himself 
on the subject of economy. The chief critics of the pension in 
the House of Lords wore tite duke of Bedford aitd the earl of 
Lauderdale. Burke replied in A Letter to a Noble Lord, the 
finest example of his blended irony, philosophy, feeling and 
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imagination. As a master of pure irony, Burke is surpassed 
by Swift, who is at once more unscrupulous and less elaborate, 
more inventiTe and venomous. Except when he had to deal 
with those whom he regarded as the enemies of the human race, 
the professors of ‘the cannibal philosophy of France,’ Burke 
could never have attacked anyone with the venom with which 
Swift assailed Wharton. It is the truth which gives such deadly 
force to Burke’s ironical description of the duke of Bedford, this 
noble champion of the rights of man, as himself the creature, the 
Leviathan, of royal fiivour and prescriptive right Burke has but 
to elaborate the fact with the art of the rhetorician, and to point 
the contrast between the merits which earned these ftvours in the 
ancestor of the house of BusseU and the services which he himself 
has rendered to his coimtry and to the constitution on whose 
preservation depends the security of all the duke of Bedford’s 
inherited property and privil^es. The pamphlet is a masterpiece 
of its kind, but is not untouched with the overelaboration of 
Burke’s later rhetoric when the perils of Jacobinism had become 
something in the nature of a fixed idea. 

Of the three chief means by which Cicero, following the Greeks, 
declares that the orator achieves his end of winning over men’s 
minds,c 2 oce 72 d^,(x>n<!»?Mm<fo, jpcmoventfo, tradition and the evidence 
of his works point to Burke’s having fiiiled chiefiy in the second. He 
could delight, astound and convince an audience. He did not easily 
conciliate and win them over. He lacked the first essential and 
index of the conciliatory speaker, lenUas voeiB; his voice was 
harsh and unmusical, his gesture ungainly. The high qualities, 
artistic and intellectual, of his speeches are better appreciated by 
resMlers and students than by ‘even the most illustrious of those 
who watched that tall gaunt figure with its whirling arms, and 
listened to the Niagara of words bursting and shrieking from those 
impetuous lipsV And, even in the text of his speedies there is a 
strain of irony and scorn which is not well fitted to conciliate. 
The most persuasive of all his speeches are the American ; yet, in 
these too, there is comparatively little effort to start from the 
point of view of his audience, to soothe and fiatter them, to win 
them over by any artifice other than an appeal to the rare qualities 
of wisdom and magnanimity. And, when he speaks at Bristol on 
the eve of his rejection, the tone is the same, not egotistic or 
arrogant, but quite unyielding in his defence of principles, quite 
unsparing in his exposure of error and folly. 

^ Johnson, Lionel, PoatUminiumt p. 261, 
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Of Burke’s power permovmdi ammos, of the passionate 
quality of his,eloquence, there can be no question, yet here, too, it 
is necessary to distinguish. We have evidence that he could do 
both ^^l^iTlg a on which Oicero lays stress — ^move his audience to 
tears and delight them by his wit. In the &mous speech on the 
employment of Indian auxiliaries, he did both, the first by the 
manner in which he told the story of the murder of a Scottish 
girl on the eve of her marriage, the second by his parody of 
Burgoyne's address to the Indians. Yet, neither pathos nor 
humour is Burke’s His siyle wants the penetrating sim- 
plicity which is requisite to the highest effects in pathos. His 
tendency in the Indian speeches is to overelaboration ; his sensi- 
bility carries him away. There is more of sublime x>athos alike 
in the image, and in the simplicity of the language in which it is 
conveyed, in Bright’s fhmous sentence on the Angel of Death than 
in all that Burke ever wrote. Of irony and scorn, again, there is 
abundance in Burke; of the cmiUattio, the raillery which is 
difl^iised through tlie speech, there are examples in all the chief 
speeches; but, of pure wit, which conciliates an audience by 
delighting it, there is little or none in the speeches as we know 
them, and Johnson would never admit that, in conversation, Burke’s 
wit was felicitous. 

Burke’s unique power as an orator lies in the peculiar inter- 
penetration of thought and passion. Like the poet and the prophet, 
he thinks most profoundly when he thinks most passionately. 
When he is not deeply moved, his oratory verges towards the 
turgid ; when ho indulges feeling for its own sake, as in parts 
of m a Segicide Peace, it becomes hysterical But, in 

his greatest speeches and pamphlets, the passion of Burke’s mind 
shows itself in the luminous thoughts which it emits, in the 
imagery which at once moves caul teaches, throwing a fliood of 
light not only on the point in question but on the whole neigh- 
bouring sphere of man’s moral and political nature. Such oratory 
is not likely to be immediatdy efEfective. 'One always came away 
from Burke with one’s mind full,’ Wordsworth declared ; but it 
was necessary first to have a mind. The young men who jeered at 
Burke and interrupted him did so because they could not under- 
stand him ; and Pitt and Dundas found it unnecessary to reply to 
the speech On, the Nabob of Areof 9 Debts. Tiro successful orator 
movM most safely among the topics familiar to his audience, 
trusting for success to the art with whicli he adapts and adonis 
them. But Burke combined the qualities of the orator with 
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those of the seer, the logical architecture of western oratory 
with qualities which we find in the Hebrew prophets — moral 
exaltation, the union of dignity with trenchancy of language, 
vehemence, imagery that ranges from the sublime to the de- 
grading. As the accidents of his political career recede into 
the distance we percmve more and more dearly for what he 
stood. He is the enemy of the spirit of Macchiavelli and Hobbes, 
which would exempt politics firom the control of morality, and, 
in so far, is at one with Bousseau and the revolutionists. But, 
he is equally opposed to the new puritanism of the revolutionists, 
whidi claimed in the eighteenth century, as the puritans claimed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth, to break in pieces the state 
or church that they might reconstruct it after an abstract and 
ideal pattern. Hia attitude to the doctrinaires of the ‘rights 
of man ’ is very similar to that of Hooker towards the followers 
of Cartwright. Yet, the first opposition is the more funda- 
mental of the two. He is the great champion of the control of 
politics, domestic and foreign, by moral considerations. Philo- 
sophy was not so much the foe of his latter days as Jacobinism ; 
and Jacobinism was simply Macdhiavellism come back to fill the 
void which the &ilure of philosophy had created. It may be that, 
in his defence of moral prejudices and inherited institutions, he 
sometimes mistook the unessential for the vital ; that his too 
passionate sensibility rendered his conduct at times fiictious, 
uqjust and unwise. He brought into politics the feiults as well as 
the genius of a man of lettere and a prophet When all is said, 
his is one of the greatest minds which have concerned themselves 
with political topics, and, alike, the substance and the form of his 
works have made him the only orator whose speeches liavc secured 
for themselves a permanent place in English literatm'o beside 
what is greatest in our drama, our poetiy and our prose. Of his 
many literary and aitist Mends, Johnson, Goldsmith, Beynokls and 
others, the foremost is Johnsoa They differed radically in party 
politics, but they were knit together by a practical philosophy 
rooted in common sense and religions feeling. 



CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL WRITERS AND SPEAKERS 

The growlih and improvement of the daily newspaper, in itself 
not a strictly literary event, had a natiu-al and marked efi^t on 
political literature. In some ways, that efibet was merely tem- 
porary, The supersession of the weekly essay, of The Nortii 
BrUm type, by the effusions of the letter-writers of 1760— in 
a gemiine_ newsgaper^ was soon cancelled ; for the 'newspa^s 
introduced a daily essay, the loading article, and letter-writers 
sank into the subordinate rdU they have held over since. But, in 
political verse, a more permanent effect of the new conditions is 
noticeable. In 1700, wo have still the pamplilet-poem aitd the 
decadent ballad. Some twenty years later, beside these there 
flourishes an almost new form, that of light, short, satiric verse, 
altogether slighter in immediate purpose and more playfully 
teasing in its objects and manner than its predecessors. It has 
flourished in the uinetceutibi century and has been marked by an 
ever-increasing attention to fonn, ending in a lyric precision 
surpassing, in some cases, that of serious poetry. For long, 
however, this new kind of verse was barely aware of its own 
existence, and- wavered tentatively in methods and in choice of 
models ; and, as often happens, in its careless youth it possessed 
a virility and fire not to be found in the perfected elegance of a 
later day. 

Its rise seems traceable to the year 1764. At tlxat time, the 
whigs wore smartmg under their utter rout in the recent general 
election. The king, their enemy, was victorious : the youthful 
Pitt was triumphant master of parliament; and revenge, though 
trifling and ephemeral, was sweet. The whig lampooners, indee<l, 
were not without a serious object. Tlie nation had ratified the 
king’s choice of an administration. The wings were concerned to 
show that the choice was wrong; and, iti default of evidence 
derived firom the acts of Htt's ministry, tlioy wore reduced to 

• ^ See Tol X, oiiap. xvxi. 
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merdy personal mockery of Mm and Ms followers. Ministers 
were to be discredited by wMg satire, if not by their own actions. 
And a number of brilliant devotees of Fox formed themselves 
into a club, Msto Perpet/m, with the intent to mar the king’s 
success. 

Someone Mt on the happy idea of a mock review of a mock 
epic, and thus CrUieisma of the BoUiad b^an. The successive 
numbers of this production appeared, from time to time, in 
The Mornmg HercM, and won instantaneous popularity ; when 
collected in book-form, they ran through twenty-two editions. 
Each number professed to be a commentary on a new epic that 
had just appeared. This mytMcal composition. The BoUiad, took 
its name from one of the chief butts of its wit, John Bolle, M.P. 
for Devonshire, whose stolid toryism had latterly found vent in 
an attempt to cough down Burke. He was provided with an 
ancestor, the Norman duke Bollo, whose adventures were a 
burlesque version of the Aeneid, and who, in due course (in the 
sixth book), is shown by Merlin in the House of Commons amid 
his party Mends. The contemporary House of Lords, on the other 
hand, is revealed to Hollo by the dying Saxon drummer whom he 
has mortally wounded at Hastings. With the advent of fresh 
matter for ridicule, fresh editions of the epic were feigned to 
appear, and the topical insertions its author was supposed to 
make were quoted in prompt reviews, till, at last, even the dying 
drummer is allowed to die : 

Ha! ha!— this RooiheH me in sovereHt yroei 

Ho! ho!— ah! ah!— oh! oh!— ha! ah!— ho!— oh!I! 

Although their vivacity and wit, very different from Cliurchiirs 
solemn tirades and the steely passion of Junius, had captivated 
the public, the authors of The BoUiad wore too wise to overdo 
a happy invention. After a while, they transferred their oflbrts 
to another style of railing. This took the form of PoUtiml 
Edoguee, where prominent ministerialists lament or strive in 
rime after the fasliion of tho outspoken, yet literary, shepherds of 
Vergil The new vein, in its turn, was worked out, and was 
succeeded by a series of Prohatiu/imry Odes for the lauroateship, 
vacant by the death of WMtehoad in 1786, and filled by tho 
appointment of Thomas Wartoa The victims thus made to submit 
specimen odes to the lord chamborlain were by no means chosen 
fi-om purely literary circles. Politicians and divines are bur- 
lesqued together with poets of lesser rank. To be a supporter of 
Pitt was a sufficient ground for the fiithersMp of an ode, in which 
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the peculiarities of ‘the author’ were gaily ridiculed. All these 
compositions had to submit to some sort of plan, epic, or collection 
of eclogues *and odes; but, naturally, were accompanied by a 
number of scattered j&ux d esprit which had no such bond of con- 
nection between them. They were afterwards republished as 
PoKtiecd Miscellanies, and, never very amusing, grew duller and 
feebler as the zeal of The RoUiad clique declined. 

Not many of the members of the Esto Perpeitua club, who took 
part in this baiting, were of the first rank of politicians. Two 
of them, and two only, were ex-ministers: general Richard 
Fitzpatrick, man of ftshion and intimate of Fox, whose ‘ cheerful 
countenance’ and ‘gay voice’ are curiously apparent in his 
printed page, and Lord John Townshend, less jovial but quite as 
witty. Of higher literary eminence was the antiquary George 
Fllifl, a harbinger, iu his way, of the so-called romantic movement. 
Other members were journalists, of whom Joseph Richardson was 
the chief; while French Laurence was professor of civil law at 
Oxford, and Richard Tickell a librettist of repute. The names 
now appeal to few ; the importance of Tlie RdlhouSs creators, 
in spite of their ability, was as fugitive as their verses ; but, 
working in unison, they obtained a collective interest otherwise 
denied them. 

Nice respects and goodnature were not to be expected and 
not called for in the rough and tumble of political battle ; but 
the vindictive feelings of the ousted whigs spurred them on, some- 
times, to venomous railing and, sometimes, to scurrility, and it 
is characteristic of The RoXUad that personalities and barbed 
gossip not only abound but form nearly the whole of its matter. 
One and all of its authors are irresistibly diverted from the 
public demerits of their quarry to his mannerisms, his oddities 
and his private life. Pitt’s continenco and the dissoluteness of 
Dundas, the piety of one minister, the profiinity of another, any- 
thing personal, in fret, form the staple of the jokes. Yet it is 
impossible not to reli^ the humorous satire of Mis’s critique 
on Pitt’s style of eloquence or the similar sciuib by Ijaureuce: 


eritgply nice 

The urnfflu-toast, or bread and butter ali^ 
Thin as his arguments, that modk the mind, 
Gone, ere you taste,— no relhdi left belund. 


A whole gallery of caricatured portraits comes before u% eadbi 
touched with pariy malice and etched with cynical knowledge. 

8—2 
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On one occasion, for instance, Richardson explored the kitchen of 
the parsimonioTis duke of Richmond: ^ 

'Whether then go^st while summer aims prewul, 

To enjoy the fireshness of ihy kitchen’s gale, 

V^ere, nnpoUnted by Inxnrioas heat, 

Its large expanse affords a cool retreat*. 

It is one of the merits of The RoUiad to have abandoned the 
tragedy airs and desperate wrath of the political satire that 
immediately preceded it. Severe and rasping as are its flouts, 
they seldom lose the tone of club-room pleasantry, and its rimed 
heroics recall Gay’s Edogues rather than the polished verse of 
Pope. Being so much concerned with the personal foibles of 
forgotten men, its lines, for the most part, fall flat on a later 
g^eration, since they lack the finish which would make them 
interesting. The exceptions, like Fitzpatrick’s couplets on the 
bishops, 

Who, stQl obedient to thmc Maker’s nod. 

Adore their So'v’reign, and respect their God— 

are few and far between. Yery seldom is any squib complete in 
the vei'se alone; they are supported by a less epigrammatic raillery 
in the prose comment; which, however, for humour and sly fun, 
not infrequently surpasses the satire it is supposed to criticise. 

To nothing more, perhaps, was The BoiUiotd indebted for its 
success than to the high spirits of its authors. They were gay; 
they seem to accompany their jokes with an infections laugh. In 
consequence, the longer we read them, the more we fell into their 
humour; and their thin voices seem to gather volume as one 
after another takes up the theme and adds his quota to the 
burlesque. This may be one reason why the five Politic 
Edognes, in continuous verae and isolated in subject, have lost 
their savour, with the exception of Fitzpatrick’s immortal Lyws, 
where two of Pitt’s henchmen strive for the prize of mendacity. 
But, in The ProbaMonovry Odes, all ringing changes on the same 
caricature, they regain audience, whether it is George Ellis 
scoffing: 

Oh! deep unfathomable Pitt! 

To thee lomo owea her happiest days! 

Wait a bit. 

And all her eons tdiall loudly aing thy praise! 
leme, happy, happy Maid! 

Misti^ of the Poplin trade! 

* Probably HUggestod by Diydeu’a line ; “ Cool were 1i!h kltohona though bia bmm 
vore hot.” Absalom and Aekitaphd, i, L 621. 
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or another of the club penning an Ossianic duan : 

* A song shall rise ! 

Every soal dial! depart at the sound!!! 

The vrither’d thistle shall crown my head!!! 

1 behold thee, 0 King! 

I behold thee sitting on mist!!! 

Thy form is like a watery cloud, 

Singing in the deep Uke an oyster!!!! 

This admirable fooling was succeeded by the still more 
amusing drolleries of a clerical black sheep, whose real talent, 
allied with certain respectable qualities, is obscured by his sordid 
life and offensive compositions. Peter Pindar was the pseudonym 
of John Wolcot, a country surgeon’s son, who hovered during a long 
life on the dubious confines of society and Bohemia. He began 
his career as a physician, but, while well employed in Jamaica, was 
ordained in the hope of a living. Later, when practising as a 
doctor in his native county Cornwall, he discovered the painter 
Opie, helped to train him and came with him to London in 1781. 
He was to receive half Opie’s profits, and they soon quarrelled. 
Wolcot’s good judgment in art and his skill in minor verse, how- 
ever, enabled him to make an income by a series of severe squibs 
on the royal academicians. Thus, he was led to satirise their 
patron, the king, and The RoUiad gave him the cue for further 
achievements in the same style. In 1786, ho scored considerable 
success in his mock-heroic poem, The Loumtd, which now, at 
least, reads very tediously. Ho followed this up, in 1787, by his 
profitable Ode Ode; it had an enormous, and, in a way, 
deserved, vogue. The absurdities of the yearly official ode-writing 
and the painful vagaries, together with some real fkults, of 
George III wore well known ; and Wolcot, hampered by few 
convictions and fewer scruples, found a ready market among in- 
dignant whigs fur his small scandal What with legal threats and 
negotiations for a pension, which broke down, ho decided, in two 
or three years, to choose less potent objects of attack ; but he 
found his profits dwindle, and returned to the king and Pitt in 
1792. His powers, of no uncommon vigour at best, were, however, 
waning; he was worsted by the surly Gifford, both in fisticuflhand 
in abusive verse. His later satire and his serious rimes wore not 
of any merit, and he subsisted on a fortunate sale of his copyrights. 
When blindness overtook him, ho displayed a stoical good humour, 
which makes us regret that a musical, artistic man, of a 'kind 
and hearty disposition,’ played so scurvy a literary rdle. 
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Peter Pindar’s verse is not of the kind that appears in antho- 
logies, from which the immense length of his rambling drollery 
tends to bar him out. Still, the nature of his talent is the chief 
reason for his exclusion. He lacks altogether elect phrase, 
musical rhythm and any charm of imagination or thought. Ho 
Hina constantly in baseness and vulgarity. As an imitator of La 
Fontaine, whose irregular verse was his chief model, and as a 
precursor of The, Ingclds^ Legmds, he takes a position of hope- 
less inferiority. Hone the less, oue cannot but admire his positive 
ability. A mixture of good sense and mischievousness transpires 
successfully through his elaboi-ately roguish airs. His shrewd hits 
at the king’s stinginess and obtuseness went home. He is, perhaps, 
the very best of English caricaturists in verse, reaching his highest 
level in his account of the royal visit to Whitbread's brewery^ 
In its kind, it was delicate work ; the lines of his drawing are very 
little out of their natural position; but the whole forms a glaring 
comic exaggeration. B<mif cmd Piotsmi, the amoebean strife of 
the two worshippers of Dr Johnson in rimed quotations from 
their books, is another masterpiece in this style. Each absurdity 
of his two victims is emphasised with an adroit legerdemain 
of words, and Woleot, for once, suppresses his irritating sniper. 
The pair are left to tell their own tale. Bozzy, for instance, 
says: 

But to retnrn unto my oiianmuj^ oliild— 

About our Doctor Johnson she was tmld\ 

And when he left off speaking^ she would flutter, 

Squall for him to begin again, and sputter! 

And to be mar him a strong wish express’d, 

Which proves he was not such a horrid beast 

As appears in this instance. Peter Pindar’s strength lies in his 
power of realising for his reader a comic situation; polished 
epigram and the keener arrows of wit are not in his quiver. Ho 
loves to slip one or two sly colloquialisms into verses written in 
the formal eighteenth century style, and, thus, brings out the 
broad fun of his conceptions. But his tricky method could only 
secure a temporary success ; and, since his humour was not many- 
sided and depended on one or two foibles in his subject, he lost 
his hold on the public, when his lucky pocket of ore was exhausted. 
Hor could the scolding, dull invective, to which he tlnon resorted, 
restore his popularity in an ago that, after 17H9, becaine engrossed 
in greater matters than the tattle of the servants’ hall at Windsor. 


1 Imttrueticns to a celebrated Laureat 
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The French revolution was essentially a proselytising move- 
ment. Republicanism, liberty, equality and fraternity, became a 
kind of creed, which was zealously propagated by pen and sword. 
Thus, the opposition to it in England was, at the same time, an 
effort to maintain the ancient social order, with its ideals and 
institutions, and a struggle to preserve national independence fr:om 
the universal aggressions of the new France. And the champion 
of both endeavours was the younger Pitt. The times seemed to 
grow more and more dangerous. In 1797, cash payments were sus- 
pended at the Bank of England ; seamen were mutinying at the 
Nore ; Ireland was seething with discontent ; the French arms were 
victorious against their continental foes ; while, in England itself, 
a violent revolutionary propaganda was being carried on, which, 
if it were more potent in appearance than in real significance, might 
still decoy the younger generatioa It was to combat this propa- 
ganda and to hearten the national resistance that George Canning, 
Pitt’s ablest lieutenant, founded his periodical, TJis Anti-Jtmohin. 
The new journal, in addition to tho customary contents of a news- 
paper, was to contradict systematically the statements of the 
other side, to ridicule any prominent person well-disposed towards 
the revolution, and to hold up to honour tho old ideals of English 
polity. These objects it frUfillcd. In contrast to its trivial pre- 
decessors, The Aii^irJacobin breathed a proud conviction and a 
religious fervour which lift it above more party polemics. It is, 
indeed, bigoted in tone ; for was it not fighting in the cause of 
righteousness and human happiness ? To its authors, the frtvourers 
of the revolution are miscreants whom it is necessary to pillory and 
deride, and thus to render harmless. They themselves are confessors 
of the true political fiiith. 

The men who wrote this fiery periodical may surprise us by 
their mundane character. There was the many-sided, brilliant 
Canning, then in the heyday of his youth; Gouige Ellis, tho 
amiable antiquary, by tlus time, a fervent tory and repentant of 
Tb& RoUiad ; and John Hookham Frero, tho ideal of a cultivated 
country gentleman, whoso striking literary achievement it was to 
introduce the satiric Italian epic into English. Tho editor was 
a man of literary mark, WiUiam Gifford. No one, perhaps, of 
the tribe of poor authors has gone through a more bitter struggle 
than his with tho obstacles and misfortunes in his way, although 
they were not spread over a long term of years. He was tlxe son 
of a ne’er-do-well, whose main occupation was that of a glazier at 
Ashburton in Devonshire. After a miserable boyhood, obsessed 
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by a passionate and seemingly hopeless desire for learning amid 
the handicraft work to which he was forced, he was brfriended by 
William Cookesley, a surgeon, and sent to Oxford by subscription. 
While there, he came to the notice of earl Grosvenor, and was 
appointed travelling tutor to his son. He was able to make 
something of a name, in 1794 and 1795, by his mediocre satires, 
The BcmaA and The Maeviad, directed against the ridiculous Della 
Oruscan schooP of poets and the small dramatic fry of the day. 
Although their merit was not great, his ample quotations from his 
victims made his conquest easy. When Tlte Anti-Jacohin was set 
on foot, his sledge-hammer style and industiy made him a fit editor 
for it ; but he was mainly concerned with its prose. He did his task 
well, and, when The Qm/rterly Review was started in 1809, he 
was selected as its editor, a post he occupied for fifteen years, in 
despotic fashion, even finding it in his heart to mutilate an essay 
by Lamb. Meanwhile, he did yeoman service to literature by 
his translation of Juvenal in 1802 and by some editions of 
older English dramatists. Sound common-sense redeems his 
commonplace ability, while his sour, fierce criticisms find an ex- 
planation in his early hardships and constant ill-healtL He 
seems to have written verse because it was, then, a regular 
accomplishment of literary men. 

Even in its own day. The Anti~Jaedbm was chiefly notable for 
its poets’ coraer, which contained the best political satire since 
the age of Dryden. Tlio greater part of these compositions 
developed their wit in some form or another of parody. Jacobins 
were supiM)sed to write them — Jacobins, who always preferred the 
most blatant version of exti'cme opinions As usual, tlio idea was 
not quite new. The RoUieid had feigned to be the work of 
a ministerialist, and there was an element of parody in JPoHUeal 
Edoguee and in ProbaUotmry Odes, although the veil was 
exceedingly conventional Now, in 7%e Awti-JaccMn, caustic 
parody was the essence of tlie satire. Among tlio earliest 
victims was the later tory poet laureate, Southey, who was just 
recovering from a severe attack of revolutionary fever, Jlis 
conversion did not influence Canning and Ercre, if they know of 
it, and to their hostility wo owe the verses among which The 
Need^f Knife-grmder stands chief. Southey’s sentimentalism and 
his halting accentual sapphics and dactylics were mercilessly 
imitated and surpassed. It was not only parody and ridicule 
of a particular victim, but humorous mockery of a tjTpo of 

^ See poitt ohap. vxxi. 
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thought, and, as such, has continued to lire by reason of its 
admirable combination of inventive power, metre, phrase and 
artful contrast: 

Weary Knife-srinder! Little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll alonif the turnpike- 
road, what blu'd work ’tis oryingr all day ‘Knives and 
Scissars to grind 0 ! * 

The scholarly n6gUg4 of the form, the whimsical plight of the 
unlucky knife-grinder and the comedy of his ‘hard work ’ make us 
indifferent to the temporary politics which inspired this immortal 
skit 

More body, if less hou(fuet, is to be found in two longer 
contributions. It was a time when the genuine muse had retired 
to her ‘interlunar cave,’ and massive didactic poems enfoyod a 
transitory reign. Two authors of note took the lead, Richard 
Payne Knight and Erasmus Darwin ^ Both were phUosoplm 
in their opinions and broached a variety of doctrines most 
obnoxious to The Avdi-Jaeohin. And, however invulnerable to 
attack they might be in their serious work, they were mortal 
in their verse. Knight’s Progreast of Givil Society was pompous 
and humourless; Darwin’s machine-turned couplets glittered with 
a profusion of inappropriate ^metical trappings. Knight’s turn 
came first. The Progreas of Man traced, with mischievous assur- 
ance, the decline of tiro human race from the days of the blameless 
savage, who fed ‘on hips and haws.’ 

Han only,— raiih, refinod, promuuptuouH man, 

Starts ftrom his rank, and mars creation’s plan. 

Bom the fine heir of nature’s wide domain, 

To art^s strict limits liounds his narrow’d reign; 

Besigns his native rights for meaner things. 

For Cedth and fetters— laws, and priests, and kings. 

Darwin’s Lovee of ihe Plants was taken off as The Lovee of the 
Triamglee. The merit of botli these parodies consists, not only 
in their sparkling wit, but in their genuine exaggeration of the 
original authors’ foibles. They are not a forced, ridiculous echo ; 
only the real traits are accentuated to caricature. 

Burlesque of the same high rank appears in The Rovers. This 
delicious mock-play parodies certain productions of the Gonnan 
drama, then only beginning to be known in England by trans- 
lations. Like its fellow-satires, it derived assistance from the 
extravagances to bo found in some of the works it derided. These 
extravagances differed from one another in kind as well as in degree ; 

^ See ohap. vm. 
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but Qoetbe, Schiller and Kotzebue seemed alike Mr game to the 
satirist, and the result was a spirited i&rce, which ^las remained 
amnHTng long after the close of the literary controversy which 
was its occasion. 

The series of parodies surpass the other poetry of TJie Anti- 
Jaeobm in that they were perfect in their kind. None the less, 
in absolute merit, they fall behind its most serious piece. The 
Nm Morality. In 1798, The Awti-Jacohm had done its ofSce of 
cheapening and disci*editing the revolutionary propagandists, and 
its ^1 and licence of satire were in danger of alienating less 
fervent supporters. So it was decided to cease its publication. 
Canning gathered together all his power for a final, crushing blow. 
With but little assistance from his friends, he composed a formal 
satire in the manner of Churchill; and, although The Ne^o 
Moroili^ is hardly the work of a gi’eat poet, yet its sincerity 
of passionate conviction, no less than its admirable rhetoric and 
skilful versification, raises it above the ill-formed genius of its 
model Canning was not a cosmopolitan philosopher; he was 
full of insular patriotism, and produced his best when giving full- 
hearted expression to it. From his sneering contempt of sympa- 
thisers with France and of halfhearted — ^perhaps impartial — 
‘candid friends ’ of the ministry, he rises, through fierce denun- 
ciatory scorn of the French publicists, to an appeal to maintain 
the older England of law and right Burke isj^his prophet : 

Led by thy light, and by thy wisdom wise; 

he urges the claims of the native past — 

Guard we but our own hearts; with oonstant view 
To ancient morals, ancient manners true; 

True to the manlier virtues, such as nerv’d 
Our fathen^ breasts, and this proud isle preserv’d 
For many a ragged age; and scorn the while 
Each philosophic atheistfs speciouB guile; 

The soft Hednetions, the refinements nice, 

Of gay Morality, and easy Vice; 

So shall we brave the storm; our ’stablish’d powV 
Thy refuge, Enrtoi^E, in some happier hour. 

Thus, Anti-Jacohiny at its close, bade farewell to the bur- 
lesque spirit which had guided political satire nince the days of 
The Rollictd. The utmost in that style of writing— -after all, not 
a lofty style, not an important species of literature — hml been 
achieved, and the exhausted wave drew l)ack again. (Janning's 
own Hubsefincnt political vorso, scanty in (piantity as it was, never 
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attained the excellence of his contributions to his &mous news- 
paper; and ^jhe successors to The Anti-Jaeohm, which borrowed 
its title, were unable to supply verse of real merit. 

One of the butts of The ArdA-Jaeobin, who was treated with 
a tolerant good-humour which he well deserved, was ‘ Mr. Higgins 
of St Mary Axe.’ In real life, he was the most extreme of the 
English revolutionary philosophers, William Godwin. This amiable 
commonplace man, who, however, possessed a marvellous capacity 
for reasoning without regard to experience, was bom in 1766, a 
younger son of a dissenting minister. He obtained his education, 
first at a Norfolk grammar school, and then at Hoxton academy 
in London. In 1778, he became, in his turn, a minister, but he never 
stayed long at one place and soon adopted the more congenial 
profession of authorship. Much conscientious, ephemeral work was 
done by him in history and literature ; but he was brought into 
sudden prominence by a book of startling opinions, Political 
JmUce, published in 1703. The influence of this book was great 
among the younger generation, which, indeed, Gk)d\riu was 
naturally able to attract and advise in private life as well as 
by political speculation. His kindly sympathy and almost boyish 
optimism were never better applied than in his friendships with 
young men. Bred a Calvinist, he Imd become a believer in 
materialism and necessity, passing, in 1792, to atheism, and I’e- 
nouncing it somewhere al)out 1800. Ho was, above aU things, a 
system-maker ; phfiosophy and politics were, for him, indistinguish- 
able ; and, of his views on both, he was an eager advocate in 
public and private, whenever he had the opportunity. Meanwhile, 
he was obliged to earn a living besides propagating his opinions. 
So, we find him writing proselytising novels, Caleb WWia/me and 
St Leon, which he hoped would insinuate his views in the public 
mmd. During these years, he met and married another writer of 
innovating bclie&. Mary Wollstonecraft, to use her maiden name, 
is a fiar more attractive person than her placid husband. She was 
of Irish extraction, and had the misfortune to bo one of the 
children of a ne’er-do-well. In 1780, at the ago of twenty, Mary 
Wollstonecraft took up the teaching profession, as sdioolmistress 
and governess. She was almost too successful, for, in 1788, she 
lost her post as governess for Iiady Kingsborough, in consequence 
of her pupils becoming too fond of her. The next four years she 
passed as a publisher’s hack, tiU, at last, her VhidAealion qf tha 
Bights of Wonum made her name known in 1702. Shortly after 
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its pablication, she made the mistake of her life by accepting the 
‘protection’ of Gilbert Imlay, an American, during residence in 
France. Marriage, in her eyes, was a superfluous ceremony, and 
it was not celebrated between her and Imlay, who, in the end, 
became unfaithful beyond endurance. Thus, in 1796, she b^an 
single life again in London with a daughter to support. She had 
%VTitten, in 1794, a successful account of the earlier period of the 
French revolution, and her literary reputation was increased by 
letters written to Imlay during a Scandinavian tour. Very 
quickly, she and Godwin formed an attachment, which, in ac- 
cordance with their principles, only led to marriage in 1797 in 
order to safeguard the interests of their childrea But the birth 
of a child, the future wife of Shelley, was fatal to the mother, in 
September 1797. She had been a generous, impulsive woman, 
always aflectionate and kind. Godwin’s second choice of a wife 
was less fortunate and conduced to the unhappy experiences of his 
later years, which flh much space in the life of Shelley. Pursued 
by debt, borrowing, b^ging, yet doing his best to earn a living 
by a snoall publishing business, and by the production of children’s 
books, novels, an impossible play and divers works in literature, 
history and economics, he at last obtained a small sinecure, which 
freed his later years from pecuniary anxiety. He died in 1836. 

While both Godwin and Mary WoUstonecraft were rebels 
against the established order, and contemned the traditional 
usages of mankind, not only as obsolete and calling for improve- 
ment, but as, in themselves, of no account, Godwin was, by far, the 
greater visionary of the two. Maiy WoUstonecraft, in spite of 
the pompous energy of her expressions in her VindicatUm of iifte 
Biglds of Wommi, was essentially an educational reformer, urging 
schemes all of which w'ere, possibly, practicable, if not necessarily 
advisable. Girls should be educated in much the same way as 
boys, and the two sexes should bo taught together. Unis, she 
says, women would become genuine companions of mon, and would 
bo flttod to share in tlie rights, both civil and political, of which 
they were deprived. The opposition which tlie Iwok aroused, 
however, was not only due to its definite proposals, but, also, to 
the slashing attack on her own sox, as she conceived it to l)e, and 
to the coarseness with which she described certain social evils. 
But it reveals an amiable sxnrit, characteristic of the writer, and 
its fire and somewhat shrill enthusiasm make some amends for the 
lack of exact reasoning and the excess of imrestrained, glittering 
rhetoric. As a landmark in the evolution of social ideas, and a 
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sign of revolt against a then prevailing sexual cant, it has an 
importance which it cannot be said to possess in literature or, 
perhaps, as a*statement of historical fisicts : there was, at the time, 
much more education of women, both separate and in copjunction 
with the male sex, than she was willing to allow. As a governess, 
she had had too vivid an experience of the fine lady and the 
conventional miss of the eighteenth century. 

The visions of Godwin, however, were visions indeed. He 
dreamed of a new-made world, of perfect or nearly perfected 
beings with no government, scarcely any cooperation, no laws, no 
diseases, no marriage, no trade, only perfect peace secured b}' a 
vigilant, and, in truth, perpetually meddling, public opinion. This 
programme, in Godwin’s eyes, was rendered practicable by his 
views on human nature. Men’s actions were due to a process of 
reasoning, founded on their opinions, which, in tm*n, were formed 
by a process of reasoning. 

‘When’ a murderer ‘ultimately works up his mind to the perpetration, he 
is then most strong^ly impresRod with the superior recommendations of the 
oondnet he pursues.’ 

Free-will, he denied : thus, if a man’s reason were really convinced, 
no doubt remained as to his actions. The reformer, in con- 
sequence, was not to bo a revolutionary; since, by moans of 
revolution, ho would only introduce measures to which he had been 
unable to convert his fellow-countrymoa The real way to change 
the world for the better was a continuance of peaceful argmnent, 
wherein truth, naturally having stronger reasons in its fiivour than 
error, would prevail. Incessant discussion would gradually alter 
the general opinions of men. Then, the changes he desired would 
be made. The obvious counter-argument, that, by his own theory, 
error had won in the contest with truth up to his time and that the 
actual course of human politics had been a mistake, did not occur 
to him ; and the attractiveness of his optimistic outlook combined 
with the rigidity of his deductive logic, much incidental shrewd- 
ness and a singular force of conviction to gain him a numerous 
following. His style, too, deserved some success. He was always 
clear and forcible ; his sentences convey his exact meaning with- 
out effort, and display a kind of composed oratorical eifoch In 
curious contrast to Mary Wollstonecraft, who advocated what 
might bo described as a practical, if novel, scheme of education 
with the enthusiasm of a revolutionary, her husband outlined the 
complete wreck of existing institutions, witli a Utopia of the 
simple life to follow, in a calm philosophising manner, which 
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ignored even the lukewann emotions felt by himself The passion 
he lacked was to be supplied, later, by his son-in-law^ Shelley. 

Godwin’s PoUtieal JmUee escaped suppression 'owing to the 
sntall number of readers whom a costly bookS even one which 
passed through several editions, could reacL He gained a larger 
audience for his novels, which were intended to lead to the same 
convictions. The only one of these which still finds readers is The 
Advemtures of Ooddb WiUiams, or, Things as They Are, published 
in 1794. Here, Godwin is concerned with two a^cts of the 
same thesis ; first, the oppression which a poor man could suffer 
under the existing institutions, and, secondly, the perversion of 
character in a member of the ruling class through his acceptance 
of the ideals of chivalry. With these ingredients, the tale, as a 
whole, is most bizarre. Its personages act in a very unlikely way. 
Falkland, the virtuous villain, who, because of a diivalric r^ard 
for his reputation, has allowed two innocent men to be executed 
for a murder he himself committed, shows a persistent ingenuity in 
harassing his attached dependent, Williams, who has guessed his 
secret, into accusing him ; a brigand band, led by a philanthropic 
outlaw, establishes its headquarters close to a county town ; Williams 
surpasses the aveinge hero in prodigies of resource and endurance ; 
Falkland, in the end, confesses his guilt in consequence of the 
energy with which his victim expresses the remorse he feels at 
making the true accusation. Yet, with all this, the story is put 
together with great skill. In spite of its artificial rhetoric and 
their own inherent improbability, there is a human quality in the 
characters, and Williams’s helplessness in his attempt to escape 
from his persecutor gives us tho impression, not so mudi of the 
forced situations of a novel, as of unavoidable necessity. In fact, 
Godwin’s talent as a novelist lay in his remarkable powers of 
invention, which were heightened by his matter of fact way of 
rdating improbabilities. He was partly aware of it, perhaps, 
and his other important novel, 8 t Lem, attempted the same 
feat with impossibilities. But, in spite of a tompoi'ary vogue, 
it is now only remembered for its portrait of Mai^ Wollstouocraft, 
and the retractation of his theoretic abolition of ‘the charities of 
private life.’ 

From Godwin, who, in his woret days, kept round him a tattered 
cloak of magnanimity, it is an abrupt change to his fellow- 
revolutionary, the coaroo-grained, shrewd I’homas Paine. Yet, 

* Its pnee was throo gaineas. 
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the latter had virtues which were missing in his contemporary. 
His public spirit led him to disregard all profit from political 
works which *had a large sale; he was not a beggar, and the 
rewards he was forced to ask from the American governments 
were the barest payments on account of admitted services to the 
United States. In fact, he was a bom pamphleteer, never happy 
unless he was divulging his opinions for the welfare of the human 
race as he conceived it. Dogmatic and narrow-minded, he was 
not a man to be troubled by doubts : the meaning of history, the 
best form of government, right and wrong, feiJsehood and trut^ all 
seemed quite plain to him, and he had no more hesitation 
Godwin in making a working model of the universe, as he did of the 
iron bridge by him invented. It was not till he was well advanced 
in middle life that he obtained an opportunity of showing his great 
talents. He was the son of a poor Norfolk quaker, and spent all 
his earlier years in the stru^le to make a decent livelihood. 
In turn, a staymaker, a seaman, a school-usher, a tobacconist and 
an exciseman, he moved from place to place, until he was finally 
dismissed from the excise in 1774, and, in the same year, emigrated 
to Philadelphia. There, he almost immediately edited The L^etmeyl- 
vmkt Magazine and proved at once his literary talent and tlie 
advanced character of his opinions by attacking slavery and 
advocating American independence. In 1776, he became famous 
by his pamphlet, Gommm-Be.rm, which he, at least, looked on as 
the principal instrument in consolidating American opinion in 
favour of war. Having gained the public ear, he continued the 
work of encouraging resistance to English rule by two series of 
effective pamphlets, called Grim, and was soon recognised 
as the Ic^ng writer of his now country, while, with charac- 
teristic versatility, ho also serve<l as a soldier, as secretary to the 
congress’s foreign committee and as clerk to tlto Pennsylvania 
assembly. Peace brought him moderate rewards and a retire- 
ment which he could not endure. Ho returned to England to 
prosecute his mechanical inventions, the fruit of his leisure hours, 
and soon became involved anew in politics. The French revolution 
proved a fresh tuming-iK)int in his career. In 1701 — 2, he took 
up the cudgels against Burke in the two parts of The Mights 
qf Mm. The ability, and, still more, the wide circulation, of 
these tracts brought him in danger of arrest, and he fled to Prance; 
where he became a member of Convention, and, after all but 
falling a victim to the guillotine, was a founder of the new sect 
of theophilanthropists. GPhon he dropped into obscurity and, in 
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1802, went once more to America, only to find that his Age of 
Reason, published in 1794 — 5, had alienated from him almost all 
his Mends. A thick crop of slanders grew up rountf him, without, 
apparently, any foundation save the fact that he was occasionally 
drunk. Still, he kept a bold front to the world, and continued 
to write pamphlets almost till his death in 1809. 

Paine was a prince of pamphleteers and all his literary talent 
seems confined to that end. His general ideas were of the 
simplest, not to say the shallowest ; but he grasped them firmly 
and worked them out with a clear and ready logic. His immense 
ignorance of history and literature was by no means ill com- 
pensated by an intimate knowledge of actual afitirs; and his 
shrewdness made him a formidable critic even of Burke. His 
style was always dear, and, a little rhetoric apart, urraffected. 
Quite without charm as it was, his warmth and force and commaird 
of appropriate words nrade it more than passable. Every now 
and then, he falls into sheer vulgarity, which is most noticeable in 
his theological writings; but, more usually, he can alternate a 
mediocre eloquence with trenchant argumentative composition. 
So far as copying the written word was concerned, Paine was quite 
original ; bu^ doubtless, he owed much to the debates and casual 
conversations in which he took part. In The Rights of Mem, he 
appears as a irarrow doctrinaire ; he takes over the theory of the 
sodal contract as the basis for his constructive views, and justifies 
revolution, partly on the ground that no generation can bind its 
successors, and partly by the argument that the social contract 
must be embodied in a formal constitution ; where such did not 
exist, a mere tyranny prevailed, which had no basis in right. Ho 
was thus, like Godwin, entirely opposed to Burke’s doctrine of 
prescriptioa To criticise the faults of the existing state of 
things was easy and obvious ; but Paine expounded, also, a radical 
constructive policy, including parliamentary refonn, old age 
pensions and a progressive income-tax. With those and other 
changes, he looked forward to a broadcloth niillonnium. The 
Age of Reason showed all Paine’s qualities and an unusual 
abundance of his defects. His want of taste and the almost 
complete absence in him of any sense of beauty or grandeur are 
as conspicuous as his narrow sclf-complaccncy. But his reasoning, 
however limited in scope, was shrewd enough. Generally 8i)oaking, 
he combined a rough historical criticism of tlio Bible witli the 
argument that the Jewish and Ghristian conceptions of the Deity 
were incompatible with the deism revealed to i|ian by external 
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nature and by his own conscience. In this way, the truculent 
pamphleteer seems to stand near one of the sources of modem 
theology. ' 

The heir to the pamphleteering eminence of Paine was a 
man oddly like, and, again, oddly unlike, his predecessor. William 
Cobbett, too, rose by his own efibrts from the poorer classes. His 
father was a small farmer and innkeeper in Hamp^iro, and he 
educated himself with indomitable pluck while he was serving as 
a soldier. Owing to his accomplishments, he rose to the rank 
of sergeant-major and became a kind of clerk-frietotum to his 
regiment; but, in 1791, he suddenly obtained his discharge and 
attempted to convict several of his former officers of peculation. 
No facilities for proof wore allowed him and he did not appear at 
the court-martial. Tnstciul, he went to France, and, after a short 
residence there, occupied in siapiiring the language, he emigrated, 
like Paine, to Philadelphia. Still following Paine’s precedent, 
he had not been settled long in America l>cfore he b^ok up the 
pamphlet-writing tnwle. Under the apt pseudonym of Peter 
Porcupine, he conducted a pro-British and anti-French campaign, 
until ho was ruined by lilwl cases and obliged to return to 
England, in 1800. He w'as well received, as was natural, in 
govemmont circles, and soon started work as a tory freelance. 
His first venture, Porai^m, failed ; but his second, OobbeU’s 
PoMMcal RegUtar, a weekly newspaper with long leaders, which 
he began in 1809, gained the public ear. At first tory, then inde- 
pendent, at last strongly radical, he maintained, till his death, an 
influence of which no persecution and no folly could deprive him. 
He appealed to the farmer and small trader as no one else could. 
The composition of his weekly RegiM&r was not his only occu- 
pation. Besides otlier publishing ventures, including Parfm- 
mmtwry Debates, later undertaken by Hansard, and HtcOe Trwh, 
he combined business and enthusiastic pleasure as a model farmer. 
All went well until, in 1810, ho received a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment on account of an invective against military 
flogging. He could keep up writing his Begut&r ; but his farm 
went to wrack, and ho came out heavily in debt. Etill, however, 
his hold on the public increased, and, when, in 1816, ho succeeded 
in redudug the price to twopence^ the drculadon of his paper 
rose to over 40,000 copies. A temporary retreat to America did 
little to impair the extent of his audience, and, all through the 
reign of George IV, he was a leader of political opinioa Books 
from his pen, egotistic in character, on fanning, on politics, on the 
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conduct of life by tbe young, appeared one after another, had 
their temporary use and still provide specimens of his character 
and his literary style. By 1830, his fortunes were reestablished ; 
the Reform act opened the doors of parliament to him, and he sat 
in the Commons till his death in 1835. 

Personal ambitiou and public spirit had nearly equal sliares 
in the indomitable Cobbett. Enormously and incorrigibly vain, 
‘pragmatic, busy, bustling, bold,’ he loved to be, or to think 
himself, the centre of the stage, to lay down the law on every- 
thing, to direct, praise or censure everybody, to point out how 
things ought to be done, and, best of all, to spar furiously vrith 
those who held opposite opinions. General principles were be- 
yond tlie limit of his faculties ; hence, he completely veered 
round in his politics with hardly a suspicion of the fact. His 
explanations of the state of things that he saw round him were 
hasty guesses, rapidly matured into unreasoning prejudices. It 
was all due to the fhnded debt and paper money, aggravated by 
progressive depopulation (in 182U !)S titlies and the taidy adoption 
of his improvements in farming. Yet, he was a shrewd and 
accurate observer, and an expert and lair judge of the state 
of agriculture and the condition of tillers of the soil True, 
he had much good sense and critical feculty to apply to other 
political matters ; but, regarding the land, he was always at his 
bosk Peasant-bred, with a passion for fanning, and a most 
gonuiuo, if quite unpoetic, love of the open country and all that 
it could offer eye or ear, he depicted, with Dutch honesty, tlie 
rural England tliat ho knew how to see, its feiiility and boiutty, 
the misery tliat had descended on many of its inhabitants, tlie 
decent prosperity remaining to others. And he was master of 
a style in which to express his knowledge. It is not one of those 
great styles which embalm their authors’ memory; but it was 
serviceable. Heisvigorous, plain and absolutely unaffected. The 
aptest words come to him ivith most perfect ease. His eloquence 
springs from vivid insight into tlie heart of his theme, and from 
a native feiwour and energy that do not need art to blow them 
into flame. Apart from his plebeian virulence, ho shows a natural 
good taste in writing. The flaccid elegance and pompous rotund 
verbiage then in vogue are, by him, left on one side. If he cannot 
frame a period, every seiitence has its work to do, and every 

^ Cobbefct’s determination, in spite of the census returns, to consider the population 
as decreasing, is a remarkable instance of the strength of las projudioes. It is true that 
he acknowledged the growth of the great towns. 
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Keutence tells. \Vliat mars his farmer’s Odyssey, Rural Rides, is, 
perhaps, the, excess of this very disregard for fine writing. They 
are notes of what he saw, and notes must often be brief, formless 
and disconnected. Imagination and the charm it gives are, indeed, 
absent throughout ; but his sympathetic realism has an attraction 
of its oAvu. He scans the look and manners of the labourers; 
he calculates whether they have bacon to eat; he descants on the 
capabilities of the soil; and he is able to impress upon his 
readers the strength of his interest in these things and of his 
enjoyment of field and woods and streams and the palatable 
salmon that inhabit the latter. He seems to give an unconscious 
demonstration how excellent a tongue English could be for a in«.n, 
who saw and felt keenly, to express the facts as he saw them, and 
the emotions which possessed him. 


The forms of political litemture which have been described — 
vei'se and prose, solemn treatise, pamphlet or Aveokly essay — ^all 
l}ossess one advantage over <>ratory. We can judge of their 
efiectiveness from themselves, iis well as from what we are told 
about them. Something we may miss in atmosphere which the 
contemporary reader enjoyed; but, in all things else, we are 
under tlio same conditions as his. In oratory, however, the case 
is diflereut We liavc to piece together scattered reminiscences 
of those who hoard the si>eaker, and to imagine, as well as we 
can, the effbetive deliver}', the chann of voice and gesture, and, 
still mor^ the momentary uppro]>riatcnoss of argument, phrase 
and manner which gave life and force to what is now dead or somi- 
auimate matter. It is hardly possible, in fact, to do justice, long 
after, in cold blood, to debating points, for, unlike the hearers, 
unlike the speaker himself, we are not strung up, waiting for the 
retort to an argument or invective. Tlie necessary medium of 
interest and excitement is not to be conjiu'ed uix These con~ 
siderations, however, represent the least of the disadvantages 
we are under in estimating English oratory at the close of the 
eighteenth century. We do not even i>ossoss the great speeches 
of that day in anything like completeness. The merest frag- 
ments remain of the elder Pitt, perhaps the fibrst among all English 
orators. And we do not, apimrently, find lengthy reports till about 
the year 1800, while even those are, possibly, somewhat curtailed. 
Of some of the greatest triumphs in debate of Fox, of the younger 
Pitt and of Sheridan, we have only mangled remnants. One 
doubtM merit alone seems left ; in contradistinction to an orator’s 

4—2 
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published version of bis speech, inevitably different from its spoken 
form and addressed to a reading audience in another mood than 
that of an excited assembly, they give us, at their besi^ what was 
actually said, although in mere fragments, with the reasoning 
maimed and the fire extinct. 

After Burke, Charles James Fox was the senior of the group of 
great orators in the mid reign of George III. Ho entered parlia- 
ment in 1768 while still under age, but it was not till February 
1776 that he first showed his powers in a speech in favour of 
the Americans. Year by year, he grew in ability and debating 
skill, and Lord Itockingham’s death in 1782 left him the undoubted 
leader of the whigs. But he was now to share his preeminence 
in oratory with a rival William Pitt the younger entered the 
commons in 1781, and his maiden speech at once raised him to the 
front rank of speakers. Perhaps, English public speaking has 
never again quite reached the level of those twenty-five years, when 
Fox and Pitt carried on their magnificent contest. Whichever of 
the two spoke last^ said Wilberforce, seemed to have the best of 
the argument Burke, whoso eloquence, in his speeches revised 
for publicatiou, and oven in the verbatim report of what ho said, 
stands fiir higher as literature than tboh's, could nut compare with 
them in effectiveness in actual speaking, or in the fiivour of the 
House of Coirunous. It was admitted tliat their successors. Canning 
and Grey, belonged to an inferior class of orators. The times were 
peculiarly favoumble. These men spoke on groat affairs to a highly 
critical, cultivated, but not pedantic, audience, which had been 
accustomed to hoar the very best debating and which demanded 
both efficaciousness of reasoning, clearness of expression and 
splendour of stylo. Thus, spurred on by sympathy and success, 
the two masters of debate established a dual empire over the 
house. Their powers of persuading those connoisseurs of oratory, 
whom they addressed, appear, indeed, surprisingly small, when we 
look at the division-lists ; but, at least, they cast a triumphal robe 
over the progress of events. 

like all great speakers, they wore improvisers, and, in this 
lin^ Fox was admitto<l to excel. He could come straight from 
gambUug at Brooks’s, and enter with mastery into the dol)atc. 
He had an uncanny skill in traversing and reversing his opponents’ 
arguments, and in seizing on the weak point of a position. Then, 
he would expose it to the House with a brilliantly witty illus- 
tratioa Admirable classic as ho was, no one understood bettor 
the genius of the English lai3guage. His thoughts poured out, for 
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the most part, in short vigorous sentences, lucid and rhythmical to 
a degree. Volubility, perhaps, was his fault, as was to be ex- 
pected in an extemporary speaker, and there was little that was 
architectural in his speeches. Without any rambling, they showed 
but small subordination of parts ; one point is made after another, 
great and small together. Even his speech on the Westminster 
scrutiny in 1784 has this defect, in spite of his cogent reasoning. 
As a result, ho often reads thin, not from spreading out his matter, 
but from delaying over unimportant aspects of it. He was con- 
vinced that he could refute anything, so he refuted everything. 
But these blots wore scarcely observable at the time. To a 
marvellous extent, he possessed the ability to reason clearly at 
the highest i>ressure of emotion. 

Ho forffot hiinHolf and everything around him. fie thought only of his 
subject. His genius wanned and kindled as he went on. He darted fire into 
his audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresisUble olo<] nonce swept along 
their feelings and eonviotion^. 

On the whole, Pitt was more favoured in his delivery than 
his competitor. Fox’s clumsy figure, negligently dressed in 
blue and bufi’, seemed unprepossessing; only his sha^ eye- 
brows added to the expression of his fiice; his voice would 
rise to a bttrk in excitement, ntt was always dignified and 
composed : 

In solemn dignity and sullen stale, 

This new Ootanus rises to del>aio, 

wrote George Ellis, carping, in RalUad. But his musical 
voice, in spite of its monotony, enchanted the house, and his 
manner carried authority with it. Ho was even more lucid tlian 
Fox ; the whole course of his argument lay clear even in an 
unpremeditated speech And he was for more selective in his 
reasoning. Only the really decisive considerations were enforced 
by him, and, in expounding a general policy, he was unequalled. 
He was architectonic by lutturo; each speech is a symmetrical 
building, proceeding from foundation to coping-stone. His 
diction, the ‘blaze of elocution' for which ho was renowned, was 
copious and graceful, but, also, prolix almost beyond endurance, 
and too often leaves the impression that there is nothing in it, 
and that Pitt himself either did not intend to say anything or was 
concealing how little he had to say. The matter, indeed, is 
generally commonplace, though there is a statesmanlike good 

* Sir James Haolciutosh’s jouraal, prinled in ilmoirt of tlu XJfe of the St lion. 
Sir Jama MaekhOoih, ed. by bis son, Mackintosh, R. J., 1880, vol. x, pp. 898—5. 
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sense about it which is unlike the perverse ingenuity of Fox, 
adding argument to argument to obtain an unwise conclusion. 
None the less, if Pitt’s style be antiquated and, at times, stilted, 
it can rise, as it does in his celebrated speech on the slave-trade 
in 1792, to magnificent declamation. His perorations, growing 
out of his preceding matter as they do, and containing definite 
reasoning and not mere verbal finery, show him at his best. Tt 
was in them that he displayed to the full his skill in the then 
much prized art of Latin quotation. Every speaker, if ho could, 
quoted Latin verse to point his sayings ; but Pitt excelled all in 
his felicitous selection. Long-famous passages seemed hardly 
quoted by him, it seemed rather that the orator’s stately period 
itself rose into poetry. 

While Fox shono especially in the Avitty humour of an illustra- 
tion, irresistibly quaint and full of a convincing sound sense, Pitt 
employed a dry contumelious sarcasm, in which severe irony Avas 
the dis tinguishing trait. Thus, he observed of a hopelessly muddled 
speech that it ‘was not, I presume, designed for a complete and 
systematic view of the subject’ Both orators, however, so fiu* as 
mere wit was concerned, were outdone by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan \ who almost turned their dual supremacy into a triumvirate 
of eloquence. But in spite of all his brilliancy, ho was manifestly 
outweighted; unlike Pitt and Fox, he had entered the period of 
decline long before he quitted parliament. It is not easy, from 
the mere reports of his speeches, to give a satisfactory account 
of his comparative lack of weight and influence. He entered 
parliament in the same year as Pitt, and his oiatorical ability, 
although, at first, it was somcAvhat clouded, soon obtainofl the 
recognition it desoiwed ; one speech against Warren Hastings, in 
February 1787, Avas declared by the auditors to Ixs the best they had 
ever heard. But, perhaps, ho was too frankly an advocate, and he 
was too clearly bound, by personal attachment, rather titan by 
interest, to the prince of Wales's chariot-wheels. Although his 
special pleading by no means surpassed tliat of his contem- 
poraries, it was more obvious, and his changes of opinion, due to 
fresh developments of Napoleon’s action, wore not condoned as 
were those of others. In 1812, the first debater of the day was 
left out of parliament through the loss of the prince’s fkvour, and 
his political career was closed. 

Wit — brilliant, sustained and polislied to the utmost— Kiistin- 
guished Sheridan from his competitors. Many of his impromptu 
^ Ooiiccrniug Sberid«a as a dramatist, see ebap. six* 
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speeches, alone in contempoi'ary literature, hare the true Juuian 
ring, and, were they known by later publication or could they 
have been i^opared beforehand, doubtless we should have been 
told that they were ‘tormented with the file.’ As it is, we must 
own that balanced antithesis and mischievous scoffing were native 
to him and his readiest means of expression, even if the Letters 
of Junius provided him witli a favourite model. Nor did his 
merits end with wit. In the more physical part of oratory, his 
animated gay expression and his trained musical voice exercised 
an ‘inconceivable attraction,’ although it may be that the absence 
of ‘violence or excess,’ which is also recorded, may have led to 
an impression that he was not in earnest. In spite of this, his 
gaiety could bo very bitter ; and, so fiir as the words went, his 
higher flights could be as impassioned as any. Yet, his merit was 
his defect; ho is not absovbe<l in his subject like Fox, or delivering 
a ruler’s oracles like Htt ; we feel, all along, that here is a celebrated 
author, enjoying the use of his powers, imi)aHsioned on principles 
of taste and arguing with the conscious pleasure of the case- 
maker. He bears print better than the two greater men; but, in 
the real test of an orator — the spoken wonl — ^he was, mhnittcdly, 
their inferior. 

That weight and respect which Sheridan never gained was 
amply epjoyed by his fellow-countryman, Henry Grattan, Perhaps, 
as a statesman from his youth up, whoso whole energies wore en- 
grossed in politics and government, he had an inevitable advantiigo 
over the brilliant literary amateur. But tlie main causes lie deep, 
in divergences of genius and temperament Grattan had none of 
Sheridan’s exterior advantages ; his gestures were uncouth, his 
enunciation difficult He snnnounted these impediments, how- 
ever, almost at once, both on his entry into the Irish parliament, 
in 177u, and on that into the parliament of the United lUngdom, in 
1805. In the fonner case, ho le<l the party which obtained Irish 
legislative independence, and inaugurated a imriod called by his 
name ; in the latter, at the time of his death, he had become 
venerated as the last survivor of the giants of debate among a 
lesser generatioiu A certain magnanimity in Grattan corresponded 
to the greatness of his public career. His fiercest invective, how- 
ever severe in intent and effect, had an old-world courtliness. Of 
persiflage he knew nothing; his wity of which he had plenty, was 
dignified and almost stem. ‘ You can scarcely answer a prophet; 
yon can only disbelieve him,’ ho said gi*imly, in 1800, of the Irish 
predictions of Pitt. He was always, beyond question, in earnest 
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The excellence of his speeches does not depend on any of the 
pettier artistic canons of composition. Bhythmical ^ntences and 
periods are both to seek. There is no arcUtectural' arrangement 
of matter; he forges straight ahead, seizing on the crucial 
points one by one. But he had a magnificent power of states- 
manlike reasoning and of lucid exposition, and, if he had not 
Fox’s capability of making all argument seem to tend his way, he 
was quite able to make opposing reasons seem of little worth. 
He could generalise, too, and state, in a pithy way, maxim s of 
practical philosophy. Pithiness and expressiTeness, indeed, were 
at the root of his oratory. His thoughts came out double-shotted 
and white-hot ; his words are the most forcible and convincing for 
his meaning, rather than the most apt It was conviction and force 
at which he aimed, not beauty. Yet, every now and then, he 
attains a literary charm, more lasting, because more deeply felt, 
than the considered grace of Sheridan or Pitt 



CHAPTER III 


BBITTHAM AND THE EARLY UTILITARIANS 

Jekkmt Bektham is fisimous as the leader of a school of 
thought and practice -nrhich is known sometimes as utilitarianism, 
sometimes as philosophical radicalism. Before his day, the philo- 
sophical school 'vvas not a characteristic feature of English 
speculation. The greater writers influenced the course of ideas 
without transmitting a definite body of doctrines to a definite 
group of followers. Bacon proclaimed a philosophical revolution ; 
but he sought in vain for assistants and collaborators, and the 
details of his theory were commonly ignored. Hobbes formulated 
a compact system, but he had no disciples. Locke struck out a 
new way which .many followed to conclusions often very different 
firom his own. Berkeley never lost courage, but he could not open 
other eyes to his own vision, and the verdict of the day upon his, 
speculations seems to be not unMrly ropresented by Hume’s state- 
ment that his aiguments ‘admit of no answer and produce no 
convictioa’ For his own sceptical results, Hume liiiuself seemed to 
desire applause rather than converts. The works of these writers 
never led to a combination for the defence and elucidation of a 
creed — ^to any philosophical school which can bo compared with 
peripatcticism, stoicism, or Epicureanism in ancient Greece or 
with the Cartesian, Kantian, or Hegelian schools in modern thought 
The nearest approach to such a phenomenon was of the nature of 
a revival — ^the now Platonic movement of the seventeenth century, 
associated with the names of Oudworth, Henry More and other 
Cambridge scholars In this way, the utiUtariau group presents 
an appearance unknown before in Englisli philosophy — a simple 
set of doctrines held in common, with rarious fields assigned for 
their application, and a band of ;gealous workers, labouring for the 
same end, and united in reverence for their master. 

Jeremy Bentham was bom in 174B and died in 1832, whoa his 
feme was at its height and his party was on the eve of a great 

^ See ante, rol rm, chap* xt. 
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triumph^ He was a pi’odigy from his childhood ; he read histoi 7 
and French, Latin and Greek, when other boys of his years wei*e 
feeding their imaginations with ftdry tales ; at the Ibender age of 
thirteen, his religions sensibilities were hurt and theological doubts 
raised in his mind when he was reqnfred to sign the thirty-nine 
articles on matriculating at Queen’s college, Oxford ; he sub- 
mitted, however, completed his course there and afterwards duly 
entered upon the study of law in London. His fr>ther had marked 
his abilities and expected them to raise him to the woolsack ; he 
had several causes ‘at nnrse’ for him before he was called to the 
bar ; and, when Jeremy neglected the practical for the theoretical 
side of his profession, the father said in his grief that the boy 
would never be anything more than ‘ the obscure son of an obscure 
attorney.’ But he made life easy for his son finandally, and 
had some compensation for the disappointment of his ambition 
in the reputation made by Jeremy’s first book, A Fraym&tvt on 
Gommmmt, which was published anonymously in 1776, and which 
the public voice ascribed to one or another of several great men, 
including Burke and Mansfield. 

Bentham spent almost his whole life in London or its neigh- 
bourhood ; but, for over two years, 1785-88, he made an extended 
tour in the east of Europe and paid a long visit to his younger 
brother Samuel, who held an impoi*tant industrial appointment 
at Eritchev, in Russia. There, he wrote his Befmce of Uxnrj/ 
(published 1787). There, also, from his brothers method of in- 
specting his work-people, he derived the plan of his ‘panopticon’ 
— ^a scheme for prison management, which was to rlispeuse with 
Botany bay. On this scheme, he laboui'ed for five and twenty 
years; the government played with it and finally rejected it, 
giving him a large sum by way of compensation for the still larger 
sums which he had expended on its advocacy ; but the Mlure of 
this attempt to influence administration left its mark on his 
attitude to the English system of government. 

After his return from Russia, Bentham published, in 1789, tlic 
work which, more than any other, gives him a place among philo- 
sophers— A h hutrod/uctioH to the Pvmdples Morale mul 
LegtdaMon, It had been printed nine years earlier, and only the 
urgency of his friends induced him to make it public. As an 
author, Bentham was singularly careless about publication and 
as to the form in which his writings appeared. He worked 
assiduously, in accordance with a plan which he formed early in 

^ He died on 0 Jnne, the day befoze the royal assent was given to the Beforxn bill. 
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life ; he passed from point to point methodically ; each day he 
produced a number of pages of manuscript, indicated their place 
in his scheme* and then put them aside and never looked at them 
again. A doubtful proposition would lead him to turn to a new 
line of enquiry, which might mean a new book. According to one 
of tlie friends of his early years, he was 'always running from a 
good scheme to a better. In the meantime life passes away and 
nothing is completed.’ This method of working had its effect upon 
his style. His early writings were clear and terse and pointed, though 
without attempt at elegance. Afterwards, he seemed to care only to 
avoid ambiguity, and came to imitate the formalism of a legal docu- 
ment. Ho was overfond, also, of introducing new words into the 
language ; and few of his inventions have had the success of the 
term ' international,’ which was used for the first time in the preface 
to his Imtroditdiio'H to tlie PHitoipleB qf MwcHs a/ntid LcgidaMwi. 

It was fortunate for Benthain’s reputation that he soon came 
to be surrounded by a gi‘onp of devoted friends, who were con- 
vinced of the value of his ideas and eager to help in making them 
known. And he was content to leave in their hands the selection, 
revision and publication of his more important manuscripts. His 
first work had brought him to the notice of Lord Shelburne 
(afterwards first marquis of Lansdowne), at whose house he 
met a numl)cr of the sti)i,tcsmen and political thinkers of the 
day. There, also, he mot l^tienne Dumont, who, afterwards, gave 
literary form to the principles of legislation and administration 
which Bentham olaboratod. Dumont was a citizen of Geneva, 
who had been minister of one of its churdhes ; driven from his 
native town by political troubles, ho settled, for some time, in 
St Petersburg, and, in 1785, came to London as tutor to Lansdowne’s 
son ; in 1788 and, again, in 1789, ho visited Paris and was in close 
relations, literary and political, with Mirabean. On the earlier of 
these visits, he was accompanied by Sir Samuel Romilly, with 
whom ho luid become intimate and who was already known to 
Bentham ; Romilly allowed him some of Bontham’s manuscripts, 
written in French, and Dumont became an enthusiastic disciple 
and one of the chi^ agdnts in spreading the master’s ideas. With 
Bontham’s manuscripts and published work before him, and with 
opportunities for conversation with the author, he produced a 
series of works which made the new jurisprudence and political 
theory known in the world of letters. He translated, condensed 
and even supplied omissions, giving 'his style to the whole; but he 
did not seek to do more than put Bentham’s writings into literary 
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form, and, in Bentham’s collected Work$, published after his 
death, many of the most important treatises are retranslations 
into English from Dumont’s Torsions. The first of Dumont’s 
treatises appeared in 1802, the last in 1825. It is stated that, 
by 1830, forty thousand copies of these treatises had been sold 
in Paris for the South American trade alone. 

Other helpers surrounded Bentham during his long life ; but 
his acquaintance with James Mill, which began in 1808, led, for 
the first time, to the association of a mastermind with his own in 
pursuit of common objects. Mill was less of a jurist than Bentham, 
but more of a philosopher, and better equipped for the defence of 
their fundamental principles on psychological and general grounds. 
He was also a man of affidrs, fiamiliar with practical business and 
accustomed to deal with other men, and his infiuence counted for 
much in making philosophical radicalism an effective political 
force. Bentham was a recluse occupied with ideas and projects, 
infinitely patient in elaborating them on paper, and convinced 
that they would be carried into effect so soon as he had demon- 
strated their value. The men who sought him out r^arded him 
as a sage, hung upon his lips and approved his doctrines ; and he 
expected other men, especially political leaders, to be equally 
rational During the first half of his career, he was not a radical 
in politics ; but the failure of his scheme for a panopticon, which 
he regarded as an administrative reform of the first importance, 
and in the advocacy of which he had incurred lavish expenditure, 
gave him a new — ^if, also, somewhat perverted — insight into the 
motives of party politicians, and led to a distrust of the governing 
classes. His mind was thus fitted to receive a powerful stimulus 
firom James Mill, a stem and unbending democrat, whose creed, 
in Bentham’s caustic phrase, resulted ‘less from love to tire many 
than from hatred of the few'.’ 

Up to this time, the utilitarian philosophy had not met with great 
success as an instrument of political propagandism ; it had friled 
adequately to influence the old political parties j an organisation 
of its own was needed with a programme, an organ in the press 
and representatives in parliament The new party came to be 
known as philosophical radicals. Their organ was The TFest- 
mmOer Bemm, founded by Bentham in 1824 ; their programme 
laid stress on the necessity for constitutional reform before legis- 
lative and administratiTe improvements could be expected ; a nd a 
number of eminent politicians became the spokesmen of the party 
in parliament It is not possible to assign to the philosophical 
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radicals their exact share in bringing about the changes which 
gradually ensued; many other influences were working in the 
same dirccti(ib. Their power was not due to their numbers, 
but to the great ability of many members of the group and to 
the clear and definite policy which they advocated. Bentham 
was the head of this party ; but, perhaps, it is not too much to 
say that James Mill was its leading spirit. Mill, also, joined 
with others in giving literary assistance to Bentham ; he edited, 
with modifications of his own, A Table of the Spi-ings Action 
(1817); he prepared, firom the author’s manuscripts, an Intro- 
dtietary view of the Rationale of Evid&nee (printed, in part, in 
1812, and published in the Woihs ) ; and his brilliant son, John 
Ktuart Mill, then just out of his ’teens, edited The Rationale (f 
Evid^iux- in five volumes' (1827). Another prominent assistant 
was John Bowring, who was the first editor of The Westminster 
Review, wrote from the author’s dictation the Deontology (a 
work whose accui’acy, as an expression of Bentham’s mind, was 
impugned by the Mills) and became Beutham’s biographer and 
editor of his collected Worht. 

Bentham’s Frasgnmit on Oovernnmtt is the first attempt to 
api)ly the jn'inciple of utility in a systematic and methodical 
manner to the theory of government; it takes the form of ‘a 
comment on the Convmentariee' — a detailed criticism of the 
doctrine on the same subject which had been set forth in Black- 
stone’s fomous work. Sir William Blackstone* was bom in 1723 ; 
he practisotl at the bar, lectured on the laws of Bn^nd at 
Oxford, and, in 1768, was appointed to the newly-founded Vinerian 
professorship of law ; in 1770, he was made a judge, first of the 
court of king’s bench, afterwards of the court of common pleas ; 
he die<l in 1780. lie edited the Great charter and was the author 
of a number of Law Tracte (collected and republished under 
this title in 1762) ; but his feme depends upon his Oomnientaries 
on tftd La/we of Mngland, the first volume of which appeared in 
1765 and the fourtli and last in 1760. It is a work of many con- 
spicuous merits. In it, the vast mass of details which makes up the 
common and statute tew is brought together and presented as an 
organic structure ; the meaning of each provision is emphasised, 
and the relation of the parts illustrated ; so that the whole body 
of tew ai>{>oars as a living thing animated by purpose and a 
triumph of reason. The style of the book is dear, dignified and 
eloquent. Bentham, who had heard Blackstone’s lectures at 
» Imprinted in WorJu, to 1«. n and vn. * See anu, vol. *, p. 499. 
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Oxford, says that he, ‘first of all institutional writers, has taught 
jurisprudence to speak the language of the scholar {^d the gentle- 
man.’ These merits, however, were accompanied by defects, less 
obvious to the general reader. The author was more prone to see 
similarities than differences. His analytical power has been 
praised; but it was inadequate to the conceptions with which lie 
had to deaL His ti'eatment of natural law, in the second section 
of the introduction, is a case in point ; another instance is the 
discussion of society and the original contract which Bentliam 
criticises. His emphasis on meaning and purpose adds interest to 
his exposition, and shows insight into the truth that law is not a 
liaphazard collection of injunctions and prohibitions; but this 
conception also leads him astray ; he does not distinguish clearly 
enough historical causes fixim logical grounds; his exposition takes 
on the character of an encomium ; and ho is too apt to discover, 
at every point of the English constitution, ‘ a dii’ection which con- 
stitutes the true line of the liberty and happiness of the community.’ 

In the preface to his Fragnmit, Bentham ofibi’s a criticism of 
the CommenSm’ics in genei'al ; but the body of his work is restricted 
to an examination of a few pages, of the nature of a digression, 
which set forth a theory of government In these pages, Black- 
stone gave a superficial summaiy of the natiu'e and grounds of 
authority, in which the leading conceptions of political tlioory 
were used vrith more than customary vagueness. Bentham finds 
the doctrine worse than false; for it is unmeaning. Ho wishes 
‘to do something to instruct, but more to undeceive, tlie timid 
and admiring student • • • to help him to emancii>ate his .judg- 
ment from the shackles of authority.’ He insists upon a precise 
meaning for each statement and each term ; and, while he reduces 
Blackstone’s doctrine to ruins, he succeeds, at tlie same time, in 
conveying at least the outline of a definite and intelligible theory 
of government Thero are two striking characteristiiK in the 
book which are significant for all Bentham’s work. One of these is 
the constant appeal to fact and the war against fictions ; the other 
is the standard which he employs— the principle of utility. And 
these two are connected in his mind : ‘the footing on which this 
principle rests every dispute, is that of matter of feet’ Utility 
is matter of fact, at least of ‘fiiture feet — ^the probability of 
certain future contingencies.’ Were debate about laws and 
government reduced to terms of utility, men would either come 
to an agreement or they would ‘ see clearly and explicitly the i>oiut 
on which the disagreement turned.’ ‘All else,’ says Bentham, ‘is 
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but womanish scolding and childish altercation, which is sure to 
irritate, and which never cau persuade.’ 

In an intd)restiug footnote, Bentham gives an account of the 
way in which he arrived at this principle. Many causes, he tells 
us, had combined to enlist his Mn&nt affections on the side of 
despotism.’ When he proceeded to study law, he found an 
‘original contract’ appealed to ‘for reconciling the accidental 
necessity of resistance with the general duty of submission.’ But 
his intellect revolted at the fiction. 

‘To prove fiction, indeed,’ said I, ‘there is need of fiction; but it is the 
characteristic of truth to need no proof but truth.’ ... Thus continued 1 
unsatisfyingr, and unsatisfied, till I learnt to see that utility was the test and 
measure of all virtue; of loyalty as much as any; and ti^t the obligation to 
minister to general happiness, was an obligation paramount to and iuclutive 
of every other. Ha\ing thus got the instruction I stood in need of, 1 sat 
down to make my profit of it. I bid adieu to the orif^nal contract : and I 
left it to those to amnso thcmselvcH with this rattle, who could think they 
needed it. 

It was from the third volume of ITnmo’s Tt-mtmi of Human Nature 
that the instruction came. 

‘1 well I'ememW,’ he says, ‘no sooner liad I retid that part of the work 
which touches on this subject than I felt as if sctiles had fallen from my eyes. 
I then, for the first time, learnt to call the cause ot the people the cause of 
Virtue. ... That the fouudations of all virtue are laid in utility, is there 
demonstrated, after a few exceptions umde, with the strongest etideuee: 
but I see uot^ any more than llelvetius saw, what need there was for tiie 
exceptions.’ 

Hume’s metaphysics lutd little meaning for Bentham, but it 
is interesting to note that his moral doctrine had this direct 
influence upon the new theory of jurisprudence and politics. 
Hume was content with showing that utility, or tendency to 
pleasure, was a mark of all the virtues ; he did not go on to as.sert 
that things were good or evil according to the amounts of pleasure 
or pain tluit they entailed. This (juantitative utilitarianism is 
adopted by Bentluun from the start, in the preface to the Fnig- 
mmt, the ‘fundamental axiom,’ whoso consequences tu-e to be 
developed with method and precision, is stated in the words, ‘ it 
is the greatest hapi>iness of the greatest number that is the 
measure of right and wrong.’ Half a century earlier, Hutcheson 
had formulated this ‘axiom’ almost in the same words; but 
Bentham does not seem to have been influenced directly by him. 
Helv^tius, whom ho had studied closely, comes very near the same 
doctrines and Priestley liad preceded Bentham in using a similar 

^ ltd justice conslste • * • dam la ^aUque dee actions utilee an plus (fraud fiombre* 
J)e VPJsprlt (175B), Discours it, chap* ^4, 
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standard in political reasoning. Priestley is not mentioned in 
this place, though the preface begins with a reference to his 
scientific discoveries, and Bentham has elsewhei'e'^ recorded his 
youthfiil enthusiasm for his writings. He even says that he had 
found the phrase 'greatest happiness of the greatest number’ in 
one of Priestley’s pamphlets ; but, in this, his memoi 7 must have 
deceived him, for the phrase does not seem to have b^n used by 
Priestley. So far as Bentham was concerned, its origin (as he in 
one place suggests) must be traced to Beccaria, the Italian juiist 
whose work on the penal law proceeded on the same principles as 
Bentham’s and had a notable effect upon the latter. Beccaria's 
book on Crimes and Punishments was translated into English in 
1^67, and, in this translation, the principle of utility is expressed 
in the exact words in which, through Beutham’s influence, it soon 
became both an ethical formula and a paiiy watchword. Bentham 
himself used the word ‘utilitarian’ as early as 1781, and he asserted 
that it was the only name for his creed^; but, in later life, he 
came to prefer the alternative phrase ‘greatest happiness principle.’ 
‘The word vtiMty,’ he said, in a note written in July 1822®, ‘does 
not so cleai’ly point to the ideas otpleasme and pain as the words 
luippiness wAfdidty do : nor does it lead us to the consideration 
of the number of the interests affected.’ A few months after the 
latter date, the term ‘utilitarian’ was revived by John Stuart 
Mill®, who seems to have been unaware that it had been previously 
employed and afterwards discarded by Bentham ; he found the 
word in Galt’s Anneds of the Parish, where it is used in dcsciib- 
ing some of the I’evolutionary parlies of the early nineties of the 
preceding century ; and, ‘ with a boy’s fondness fur a name and a 
banner,’ he adopted it as a ‘sectarian appellation.’ After this 
time, ‘utilitarian’ and ‘utilitarianism’ came into common use to 
designate a party aud a creed. 

The evidence goes to show that the ‘greatest happiness prin- 
ciple,’ or principle of utility, was arrived at by Bentham, in the 
first instance, as a criterion for legislation and administration and 
not for individual conduct — as a political, rather than an ethical, 
principle. Bis concern was with politics ; the sections of Hume’s 
Treatise which chiefly influenced him were those on justice; 
Beccaria wrote on the penal law; aud it was expressly as a 
political principle that Priestley made use of ‘the happiness of 

* Worht, vol. X, pp. 02, 392. 

’ PrlneipUt 0 / iloraU and LtgUlaiUm, ed. 1379, p. 1 n. 

■> Autobiography, pp. 79, 80; Vtlhtariamm, p. 9n. 
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the members, that is the majority of the members, of any state,’ 
as his standard. The point is important, seeing that, from the 
tirna of Loclch, the action of every individual had been commonly 
interpreted as determined by his own pleasure or pain. It is 
difficult to recondle this interpretation (which Bentham accepted) 
with an ethical theory which makes the greatest happiness of aU 
the end for each. But the same difficulty does not arise when 
the point of view is shifted fi*om the individual to the state. 
Indeed, the analogical argument will now be open : since each 
is concerned with his o^vn greatest happiness, the end for the 
commimity may be taken to be the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. And, when the ^greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’ has been accepted in this way, it is easy — though it is 
not logical — ^to adopt it as not merely a political, but, also, in the 
strict sense, an ethical, principle. 

It is to his hdrodviction to tlie Princ^Us of Morals amd 
Legidalion that wo must look for Bontham’s fullest and clearest 
account of the underlying principles, psychological and ethical, of 
his enterprise. Tlie interests of the individual do not always 
agree with the interests of the community ; and this divergence 
sets the problem for penal law. Again, the rule of right is one 
question, and the causes of action is auotlier question ; and it is 
important not to confuse the otihical with the psychological 
problem. Tliis distinction is made, and ignored, in the arresting 
paragraph that opens the work : 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign masterH, 
pain and pleamre. It is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, 
as well as to detennine what we ahall do. On tike one band the standard of 
right and wrong, on the other the chain of oauses and effect are fastened 
to their throne. They govern us in all we do, in aU wo say, in all we think : 
every effort we can make to throw off our snbjeorion, will serve but to 
demonstrate and ooniinn it. In words a man may pretend to abjure theii> 
empire: but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while. The 
prindple of ntilitp nkcognises this snbjoelion, and assumes it for the 
foundation of that system, the object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity 
by the bumds of reason and of law. Systems which attempt in question it, 
deal in sounds instead of sonse, in caprice instead of reason, in darkness 
instead of lisd>t. 

Those sentoncos give the gist of Bentham's simple philosophy. 
Everything rests upon pleasure and psiin. They aro, in the first 
place, tho causes of all human actions. Man is a pleasure-seeking, 
pain-avoiding animaL It is true, he has ixiany xliftbrent impulsei^ 
springs of action, or motives; and, of these, the author essays 
some account in this book ; and, in A T<Ms tf ihe springs of 
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Adiwi, he comprehends them all in a diagram with their sources 
and their corresponding interests. But the strength of each 
impulse or motive lies entirely in the pleasure or pQin connected 
•with it; and there are only quantitative differences among 
pleasures themselves, or among pains themselves ; and pains can 
be compared with pleasures, and marked on the same scale by their 
distance below tho indifference or zero point where there is neither 
pleasure nor pain. To this theoiy, a later writer^ has given the 
name ‘psychological hedonism.’ It still counts many psycholo- 
gists among its adherents, but Bentham held it in a special fonn 
which hardly admits of defence. It is not the actual pleasure 
or pain experienced at the moment of action which, accoi'ding to 
him, determines action, but the estimate formed by tlie agent of 
the probable balance of pleasure that is likely to result to him 
fi-om the action. The cause, as well as the standard, of human 
action is thus matter of ‘ future fact ’ only. Had this phrase been 
used by Blackstone, Bentham might have pointed out that, so 
long as anything is future, it is not a fact, but only an expectation 
of a fact ; it is an estimate of probabilities. Not pleasure, there- 
fore, but an idea of pleasure, is the actual motive. Although he 
thinks that pleasure is man’s only object, Bentham always treats 
him as pursuing this object hi a deliberate and intelligent way 
under the guidance of ideas or opinions ; he commits the philo- 
sojiher’s fallacy of substituting a reason for a cause ; he overlooks 
the fact that man was an active being before he was a rational 
being, that he is a creature of impulses, inherited and iuxiuired, 
that it is only gradually that these impulses come to bo organised 
and directed by reason, and that this rationalising process is never 
completed. 

Bentham’s views on this point lend emphasis to the impoi'tanco 
of his hedonic calculus. If men are always guided by estimates of 
pleasures and pains, these estimates should bo rendered as exact 
as possible. For this purpose, Bentham analyses the circumstances 
that have to be taken into account in estimating the ‘force’ or 
‘value’ (notions which, for him, are identical) of pleasures and pains. 
A pleasure or pain, he says, taken by itself, will vaiy in tho four 
circumstances of intensity, duiation, certainty and propinquity®. 

^ Sidgwiok, Ktilho&A of Rthics^ Bk r, chap. iv. 

3 Sidgrnck points out that, on a rational ontimate, propinquity in time (apart 
the greater certainty which it implios) is not an indcpendont ground of -Taluo. Bentham 
foUowb Becoaria in introduomg it; but Bocoaria had a different question in view in liis 
enquiry, namely, the actual deterrent effect of an immediate, as compared with a remote, 
punishment. 
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If we consider its effects, we must take into account two other 
circumstances : its fecundity, or the chance of its being followed 
by other feeftngs of the same kind ; and its purity, or the chance 
of its not being followed by feelings of an opposite kind. If more 
than one poraon is concerned, then account must also be taken of 
the number of persons, that is, the extent of the pleasure or pain. 
If we would estimate the benefit to a community of any particular 
action, then each person affected by it must be considered 
separately ; each distinguishable pleasure caused by the action 
must have its value for him calculated in accordance with the six 
circumstances first mentioned ; and each distinguishable pain must 
have its value calculated in the same way. When this has been done 
for every person affected, and the sum of all the pains subtracted 
from the sum of all the pleasures, then the surplus of pleasure will 
measure the good tendency of the act ; or, if the i>ains exceed the 
pleasures in total amount, then the balance of psiin will measure 
the evil tendency of the act. 

Iliis may seem an elaborate calculation, but it gives only a 
faint idea of the minute detiul into which l^ntham pursued an 
estimate of gocsl or evil. 1’hc significsuit feature of his method is 
tluit it is quantitative. The sjimo method had been suggested by 
IIutchoHon and others l)ofore him ; his contemiwrary Paley used it 
to some extent ; hut Bcntluun was the first to follow it out into all 
its raimfications by an exhaimtive enumenition and classification of 
every conceivable cotiseciucuce. ills aim wtw to make morals and 
legislation tis precise and coiiiaiu as the physical sciences. For 
tills purpose, ho saw that quantitative propositions were necossary. 
lie did not stop to enquire whotlier (juantity was applicable at all 
to iileasure and pain ; he assumed that it was ; and, iierhaps, the 
assumption was correct. Neither did ho seek too curiously for 
a standard of moiisurement of these quantities, such as every 
physical science {lossosscs for its purposes. Kveu in the exact 
observations which instruments of precision render iwssible in the 
physical sciences, allowance has to be made for the personal equa- 
tion of the ohserver. Hut Houtliam almost disregarded the {leraonal 
equation, even in matters of fooling, lie did not adequately allow 
for the difference of individual susceptibilities, or for the degree in 
which they change in a single lifetime and in tlie history of the 
race ; nor did ho avoid the fallacy of ai-guingas if one man’s pleasure 
were always a safe guide for another. Just as ho assumed that 
men were constantly controlled by intellectual considerations, so 
hero, he also assumes that men are much more alike than they 

5—2 
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really are: and the two assumptions account for many of the 
weaknesses, and even absurdities, of his projects. 

Later utilitarians have avoided some of these difficulties by 
laying stress on the importance, in personal and social life, of 
the permanent objects which are sources of pleasure, rather than 
upon particular pleasant experiences. Bentham himself, in another 
work^, follows similar lines in enumerating four suborffinate ends 
in which the happiness of society consists. These are subsistence, 
abundance, equality and security. Subsistence and security are 
the most important of the four : ‘without security equality could 
not last a day ; without subsistence abundance could not exist at alL’ 
With subsistence and abundance, law has little or no direct concern : 

Ton may order nrodadion; yon may command onltivation; and you will 
have done nothing. Bnt assnre to the cultivator the fmitH of his indnstry, 
and perhaps in that alone yon will have done enongh. 

Bentham’s treatment of equality is remarkable for certain ‘patho- 
logical propositions’ (as he calls them) which he lays down regarding 
the effect of wealth upon happiness. But the chief care of law is 
security; and the principle of security extends to the maintenance 
of all those expectations which law itself has cirnted. Security, 
one may say, is a necessity for social life and for any moderate 
degree of human happiness ; equality is rather of the nature of a 
luxury, which legislation should promote when it does not inter- 
fere with security. As for liberly, it is not one of the principal 
objects of law, but a branch of security, and a branch which law 
cannot help pruning. Bights of any kind, especially rights of 
property, can be created or maintained only by restricting liberty ; 
‘in particular all laws creative of liberty, are, as far as they go, 
abrogative of liberty.’ 

These suggestions point to a better way of estimating value 
than the enumeration of separate pleasures and pains. But the 
latter is Bentham’s prevailing method ; and he brings into clear 
light a point which, on any theory such as his, should not be 
obscured— the difference between the greatest happiness of an 
individual and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Even Bentham hesitates, both in his earlier and in his later 
writings, to assert that it is each man’s duty to promote the happi- 
ness of all How, indeed, can it be so, in Bentham’s view, unless 
there is sufficient motive to require such conduct i He says that 
a man is never without motives to act in this direction; he has the 
social motive of sympathy and the semi-social motive of love of 

’ r/wory 0 / Legitlatlon, trans. Hildreth, 1878, pp. 96 ft. 
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reputatioiu But a man may have, and commonly has, motives which 
tend in a different direction and may render those insufficient or 
powerless. Dhe divergence may be read between the lines of the 
halting sentences in which Bentbam speaks of the coincidences 
between private ethics and legislation. There is no mental fusion 
between the two classes of motives (the selfish and the social) ; 
there is no natural identity between the courses of conduct to 
which they tend; the identification of self-interest with public 
interest can only be brought about artificially^ by means of super- 
added pleasures and pains, especially the latter. These are the 
sanctions of the principle of utility, which Beutham reduces to 
four ; the physical, the political, the popular (or moral) and the 
religious. The physical sanction results fi’om natural law, and is 
exemplified by the headache that follows intemperance : it sanc- 
tions prudence, but not benevolence. The popular sanction results 
from the illwill of society in any of its non-political expressions ; 
it is often a powerful deterrent, but it b apt to be variable and 
inconsistent, and it has no exact correspondence with public 
interest. On the religious sanction, Bentham does not rely. 
There remains the political sanction, the rewards and punishments 
employed by society orgiinisod as a state. But rewards count for 
little, 'rile whole weight of the doctrine tliat general happiness 
b the rule of right and wi'ong for individual conduct thus rests 
upon the penal law; it is the 'duty-aud-intercst-juuction-prescrib- 
iiig princi]>le.’ And this principle, also, is found to be imperfect 
Even when punisliment is neither groundless nor needless, there 
are cases in which it would bo ineiiicacious and others in which it 
would bo unprofitable — by causing more unliappiness than it would 
avert In general, it can compel probity but it cannot compel 
beneficence, 'nius, the doctrine of sanctions foib to establbh the 
thesb of utilitarianism that general happiness is the rule of right 
And the foilure b not covered by the retort: ‘if the thunders of 
the law prove impotent, the whispers of simple moi'ality can have 
but little influence.’ 

In the profivco to his of Morah amd Le^/idoMon, 

Bentham gave a list of the works which ho had in preparation 
or contemplation and in which hb great design would lie completed. 
According to this list works wore to follow on the principles of 
le^slation in the following nine matters: civil law; penal law; 

^ Those terms of iutoroKto, natural identity of intoroRig, artificial identifi- 

cation of intcrcHtR-MlcHoribu different RolntionR of the same problem and have been 
intn'odtiocd by Hal4vy, J^orrmHoti d/u radicalime philosophique, vol. z, pp. Id 
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procedure ; reward ; constitutional law ; political tactics (that is, 
rules for the direction of political assemblies so that they may 
attain the end of their institution) ; international Ifiw ; finance ; 
political economy ; and these were to be followed by a tenth 
treatise, giving a complete plan of law in all its branches, in 
respect of its form, including all that properly belongs to the topic 
of universal jurisprudence. In the course of his life, he dealt 
with all these subjects, as well as with many othere, in sepai-ate 
works. In the more important and complete of his works, he de- 
pended on the literary assistance of Dumont and others. But the 
ideas and the method wei*e always his own. For the exposure of 
the anomalies of English law, and for the elaboration of a rational 
and businesslike system to serve as a model for its reform, he 
deserves almost the sole credit. 

Bentham’s power was derived fi“om the combination in his 
mind of two qualities — ^the firm grasp of a single principle, and a 
truly astonishing mastery of details. Every concrete situation was 
analysed into its elements and these followed out into all thou‘ 
ramifications. The method of division and subdivision was arti- 
ficial ; but it tended to clearness and exhaustiveness, and it could 
be applied to any subject. Whatever did not yield to this analysis 
was dismissed as ‘vague generality.’ Applying this method with 
infinite patience, he covered the whole fidd of ethics, jurisprudence 
and politics. Everything in human nature and in society was 
reduced to its elements, and then reconstructed out of these 
elements. And, in each element, only one feature counted, whether 
in respect of force or of value — ^its quantum of pleasure or pain. 
The whole system would have been upset if an independent quali- 
tative distinction between pleasures had been allowed, such as 
Plato contended for, or John Stuart Mill afterwards attempted to 
introduce into utilitaiianism. ‘Quantity of pleasure being e(iual,’ 
says Bentham, ‘pushpin is as good as poetry.’ As reganls the 
principle itself, there was no opportunity for originality : Hume 
had suggested its importance to his mind ; Priestley had shown its 
use in political reasoning ; he picked up tlie formula from Boccaria ; 
and in his exposition of its nature there is, perhaps, nothing that 
had not been stated already by Helvdtius. But tlie relentless 
consistency and thoroughness with which ho applied it had never 
been anticipated ; and this made him the founder of a new and 
powerfid school 

His method was not that most characteristic of tlio revolu- 
tionary thought of the period. The ideas of tlie revolution 
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centred in certain abstract conceptions. Equality and freedom 
were held to be natural rights of which men had been robbed by 
govemmentsf and the purpose of the reTOlutionists was to regain 
and realise those rights. This mode of thought was represented in 
England by Bichard Price ; through Rousseau, it came to dominate 
the popular consciousness ; in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of \71Q, it was made the foundation of a democratic 
reconstruction of government The year 1776 is of note in literary 
history, also. It marks the death of Hume, and the publication 
of The Wealth of Natiom, of the first volume of Gibbon’s Dediue 
and Fall and of Bentham’s Fraynmd mt Government. The last- 
named work preaches a radical reform, but without appealing to 
natural or attract rights. Although he was an admirer of the 
American constitution, Bentham was never deceived by the crude 
‘raetapolitics’ (to use Coleridge’s word) of the Declaration of 
Independence, or by the same doctrine as it was expounded at 
greater length, in the ‘ Declamtion of the Bights of Man and the 
Citisdon,’ decreed in the French Constituent Assembly of 1791. His 
Anarcfimd FtdkwiM, written about this time, is a masterly ex- 
posure of the crudities and confusions of the hitter document. All 
rights, in his view, arc the creation of law ; ‘ imtm'al rights is simple 
nonsense ; natural and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense, — 
nonsense uiwn stilts.’ Yot th e difference between Bentham’s theoiy 
and that of continoutiil and American revolutionists was not im- 
mediately obvious. lie was in correspondence with some of the 
leaders of the revolution, recommended his panopticon scheme for 
adoption in France, and oftbied himself as chief gaoler ; in 1792, 
he was made a citizen of Franco. hTovertheless, his Ana/rchietd 
Fidkteies made his position clear: and it is owing to him that 
philosophitail mliciilism in England, unlike the corresponding 
revolutionary doctrines in other countries, was based upon an 
empirical utilitiirianism and not upon a priori ideas about natural 
rights. A comparison of his argument in Anarehiecd Faflaeies 
with his criticism of our ‘ matchless constitution ’ in The Booh of 
Fadlmm (1«2-1) shows that ho was a foe to all kinds of loose 
thinking, whether m praise of revolutionary ideals or in the 
interests of the ostablishod order. 

Tlio Omuftitulimad (hide, which Bentham published towards 
the end of his life, exhibits an endeavour to give to the people 
ooncon)o<l the fullest pos.sib1o control over the acts of govenunent 
The author ha<l Imcomo increasingly impressed by the extent to 
which ‘sinister intisrosts,’ especially the personal and class interests 
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of the rulers, interfered with public interest ; and he seeks to 
check their operation at every turn. His work is intended ‘for 
the use of all nations and all governments prof&sing liberal 
opinions.’ Some years earlier, he had pubU^ed Oodifieaiion 
Propoacda, offering his services in the matter to any nation that 
wanted them. Portugal had already applied to him for assistance. 
He had negotiations of a similar, if less official, kind, with Spain, 
Mexico, Venezuela, the United States, Russia, Greece and Tripoli 
The world seemed to be at his feet, anxious to learn from him the 
arts of law and government ; and he was willing to instruct all 
comers. But he did not disregard entirely differences of national 
character and historical conditions. In his essay on The Inf/umce 
of Time cmd Plme in MaMers of Legialation, he attributes 
immutability to the grounds of law rather than to the laws them- 
selves, and rebukes as ‘hot-headed innovators’ those legislators 
who ‘only pay attention to abstract advantage.’ 

Bentham’s genius was comprehensive and tenacious rather than 
profound. He covered an extensive field, always following the 
same clue. He passed from social science to religion, and analysed 
its influence ‘upon the temporal happiness of mankind,’ part of his 
work being edited by a disciple, Gieorge Grote, and published 
under a peudonym (1822). He wrote, also, a number of papers 
on education under the title Chrestomathia (1816) ; and he and 
his Mends projected a chrestomathic school in which the youth of 
the middle and upper classes were to be trained in correct utili- 
tarian principles. Thus, he dealt, in a way, with the deeper things 
of life, and yet only with the surface-aspect of these things. With 
forces and values that cannot be measured in terms of pleasure or 
pain, he had no concern ; into history, art and religion he had 
little insight ; but he was unconscious of his limitations, and he 
attempted to deal with these things by his own scale of values. 

Certain of Bentham’s occasional papers— those on Poor Lome 
and Paikuper Ma/nagmmt — appeared in Young’s Annals of Agri- 
euUwre. This periodiced was started in 1784, and extended to 
forty-five volumes. Its editor, Arthur Young, was already known 
as the greatest of English writers on agriculture. At the age of 
seventeen, he had published a pamphlet on The Wa/r m North 
America (1768), and had afterwards written a great variety of 
works chiefly on English ffurming, including the records of a series 
of tours through different districts of England. He was not only 
an agricultural expert, but, also, a social observer and theorist, as 
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is shown in many of his works, such as Politiml AriOmtetie (1774), 
Towr Ird(ind (1780) and — ^most famous of all — Troi/ods in 
France (1792). He had the good fortune to visit France shortly 
before the revolution, as well as after it had broken out ; and his 
trained power of observation enabled him to see and point out the 
social conditions which made the continuance of the aneien regime 
impossible. Young’s close observation of actual conditions and his 
apt reflections upon tliem have made his works important authorities 
for economists, especially on the question of the relative values of 
different ^sterns of land tenure. He had also an epigrammatic 
gift that has made some of his phrases remembered. 'The magic 
of property turns sand to gold’ is one of his sayings which has 
become flunous. 

On the ground of his general principles, Thomas Hobort Malthus 
may be counted among the utilitarians ; but he was a follower of 
Tucker and Paley rather than of Bentham. Ho did not share 
Bentham’s estimate of the intellectual factor in conduct, and the 
exaggeration of this estimate in other thinkers of the time was the 
indirect cause of his fluuous work. Hume had spoken of reason 
as the slave of the passions ; but William Godwin wrote as if men 
were compact of pure intellect He, too, was n utilitarian, in the 
sense that he took hap)>inoHs tis the end of conduct ; but he was 
under the sway of the revolutionary idea ; ho put down all human 
ills to govenunent, regarding it its an unnocossaiy evil, and tliought 
that, with its abolition, man’s reason would have free play and the 
race would iidvanco rapidly towards perfection. It was the doctrine 
of the perfectibility of man that gave Malthus pause. His criticism 
of the doctrine was first thrown out in conversation with his father. 
Tlio older Malthus, a friend and executor of Rousseau, expressed 
approval of the idea of human perfectibility set forth, in 1798, in 
Godwin’s PoliUctU Jmticc and in Condorcet’s Eequme d’tim, 
tabkau hietfrntiuc dm •irrogrht de ten/prvt hvmain. Robert 
Malthus took a more sombre view of things than his father ; he 
had had a scientific education; and, as a clergyman, ho know 
something of the life of the people ; almve all, ho was of the new 
generation, and the dreams of an earlier day did not blind him to 
existing facts. Ho saw an obstacle in the way of all Utopias. 
Even if equality and happiness wore once attained, they could not 
last; population would soon exi>and beyond the moans of sub- 
sistence ; and the result would bo inc<piality and misery. The 
argument thus struck out in the course of debate was expanded, 
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soon after, in An Essa/y on tJie Principle of Popnldtion (1798). 
A storm of controversy followed its publication ; but its teaching 
made notable converts, such as Pitt among statesmSn and Paley 
among philosophers ; and it soon came to be adopted as part of 
the orthodox utilitarian ti’adition. To his critics, Malthus replied 
with the thoroughness of an honest enquirer ; he travelled on the 
continent, studied social conditions and investigated the actual 
circumstances which had kept the numbers of the people and their 
food in equilibrium. The answer came in the second edition of his 
Essay (1803), which, in contents, is, pi-actically, a new book. Even 
the title is modified. The first edition discusses the principle of 
population ‘as it affects the future improvement of society’; the 
second is ‘ a view of its past and present effects on human happiness.’ 
The former shattered the picture of a future golden age, to bo 
reached by the abolition of government or by any communistic 
device ; the effect it produces on the reader is one of unrelieved 
depression ; mankind is in the power of an impulse hostile f.o 
welfare ; only vice and misery prevent the world from being over- 
peopled. The second edition turns from the future to the past and 
the present ; it is informed by a fuller study of facts ; it finds that 
the pressure of the people on the food has diminished with the 
advance of civilisation ; not vice and miseiy only, but morality 
also, is reckoned among the checks to tlie increase of population. 
Thus, as he says in the preface, he ‘tried to soften some of the 
harshest conclusions of the first essay.’ 

The main doctrine of Malthus was not entirely new. The 
question of the populousness of ancient and modem nations had 
been discussed by a number of writers, including Hume ; there 
were anticipations of Malthus in Joseph Townsend’s Dism’tati<yn 
on tfee Poor La/m (1786) ; and, still earlier, in 1761, Robert Wallace, 
in his Va/rions Projects qfMamJmid, had at first suggested com- 
munity of goods as a solution of the social problem and then 
pointed out that the increase of population, which would result 
from communism, was a fetal fiaw in his own solution. But Malthus 
made the subject his own, and showed by patient investigation 
how population, as a matter of fimt, liad pressed upon the means of 
subsistence, and by what measures it had been kept in check. I fe 
produced a revolution in scientific opinion and i)owoi’fiilly affected 
popular sentiment, so that pure literature took up the tlieine : 

Slowly comes a hungry XHSople as a Hon creeping nighor, 

G-lares at one that node and winks behind a slowly dying lire. 

It is hardly too much to say that the prospect weighed on the 
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social mind of the nineteenth centnry like a nightmare. The mind 
of the twentieth century has shaken it off like a dream, but it has 
not answered’' the main thesis for which Malthas contended. It is 
true that his exposition is not above criticism. The terms in 
which ho stated his thesis — ^that population tends to increase in a 
geometrical latio and food in an arithmetical ratio — are, at best, 
inexact. Perhaiw, also, he did not allow sufficiently for the effects 
of new methods and inventions in increasing the supply of food 
and for the possible reaction of quality upon numbers among men. 
The darker side of his picture of the human lot may be read in 
his criticism of tlie jwor law. But he was not blind to considera- 
tions of a more favourable kind. Ho saw that the ‘ struggle for 
existence ’ (the phrase is his) was the great stimulus to labour and 
a cfiuse of human improvement. Thus, at a later date, Darwin 
and A. II. VValliWSo, working independently, found in his book a 
statement of the principle, of which they were in search, for the 
explanation of biological development 

The imblicjition of An Emty on tJie Principle of Pointhitmt 
detennined the career of Maltlius, which, thenceforth, was devoted 
to toJiching and writing on economics. His Iwiuiry into the 
Nature mul Proffrette of Rentt\mPrin&ipke of PoUtiodl Economy 
and his correHiHmdcnce with Ricardo are of impoi-tance in the 
history of economic theory, though they were not fitted to exert 
any noUible influence upon thought and literature in generaL In 
all that ho wrote, Malthus kept in close touch with the actual fficts 
of social and industrial life ; in this respect, his writings form a 
contnist in method to the works of Ricardo', in whose abstract 
rciwoningH the economics of tlio Bentbunite school attained their 
most chanusteristic expression. 


During the period of Beutluuu’s supremacy, the tradition of a 
different typo of philosophy was carried on by Dugald Htowart. 
Htowart was bom in and died in 1828 ; for twenty-five years 
— I8I0X ^le was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. 
IRb lectures were the most powerful formative influence upon the 
principles an<l feistes of a famous generation of litei’ary Scotsmen, 
and they attnustod, besides, many hearera from England, the 


continent and America. 

‘ Pfirfuips r*w men <wor lived,’ naid Sir James JffmtkintoHh, one of to 
piipilH, * who pourwl into the hroantH of youth » and 

Le love of liberty, of truth, and of virlno.... Without derogation ^>m his 
writings, it may be wdd that his diwapies were among his liest works. 

^ He* will 1x1 tHttitcd in a later volume of tlio pronent work 
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His writings, also, were numerous. The first volume of his Elt- 
mmtB of the PhUoaophy qf the Mvmcm Mind appeared in 1792, 
the second in 1814, the third in 1827. His OvMhea of Moral 
Philosophy was published in 1794, PMloaopModl Essays in 1810, 
a dissertation entitled The Progress of Metaphysiecd, Ethiml, 
amd PoUUccl Philosophy smee the Remvcd of Letters (contributed 
to The Encydopa^dm Britammea) in 1815 and 1821, The 
Philosophy of dve Active a/ad Moral Powers in 1828; and 
accounts of the lives and writings of Adam Smith, Robertson and 
Reid were contributed to the Tramsactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

EQmself, in his youth, a pupil of Reid, Stewart remained his 
follower in philosophy. But he avoided the use of the term 
‘common sense,’ which, as employed by Reid, had produced the 
impression that questions of philosophy could be decided by an 
appeal to popular judgment He speaks, instead, of ‘the funda- 
mental laws of human belief, or the primary elements of human 
reason ’ ; and these he regards not as the data upon which 
conclxisions depend, but, rather, 

as the Tiaoola which give oohecenoe to aU the partionlar Unlra of the 
or (to vary the metaphor) as oomponent elements without which the faculty 
of reasoning is inooneeiTable and impossible. 

He varied from Reid, also, in many special points, often approxi- 
mating to the positions of wiiters of the empirical school; but, 
according to Mackintosh, he ‘employed more skill in contriving, 
and more care in concealing, his very important reforms of Reid’s 
doctrines, than others exert to maintain their claims to originality.’ 
Has works often betray their origin in the lecturo-room, and are 
full of quotations from, and criticisms of, other authors. They are 
written in a style which is clear and often eloquent, without ever 
being affected ; but the exposition and criticism are devoted to 
those aspects of philosophical controversy which were prominent 
in his own day, and they have thus lost interest for a later genera- 
tion. Nor did he show any such profundity of thought^ or even 
distinction of style, as might have saved his work from comparative 
neglect. Among his numerous writings, there is no single work of 
short compass which conveys his essential contribution to the 
progress of thought 



CHAPTER IV 


WILLIAM COWPBR 

Few rivers can be traced to a single source. Water from 
a hundred fields and woods and springs trickles down, to join 
in a score of streams, which, in their turn, join to make a river. 
Yet, there is always a point at which it is just to declare any 
particular stream to be the upper reach of any particular river. 
So, in the history of Englirii poetry, no single origin can be shown 
for the poetry of nature and simplicity which, with Wordsworth, 
became a mighty river, and which is flowing still To mention but 
two poets. Gray and Oollins poured their tribute of clear water into 
the stream. But, with Cowper, wo come to the upper roaches, and 
are able to trace thence, with unbroken continuity, the course of 
the main stream. 

Reformers in poetry probably seldom work with a conscious 
aim, like social and political reformers. A poet writes in a certain 
manner because that is the only way in which ho can write, or 
wishes to write, and without foreseeing or calculating the effect 
of his work. Ihis is especially true of Cowper, who owed more, 
perhaps, than any English poet to what may be called accident, as 
distinguished from poetic purpose. He did noi^ like Milton or 
Tennyson, dedicate himself to poetry. Ue did not even write 
poetry primarily for the sake of writing poetiy, but to ward off 
melancholy by keeping his mind occupied. He liked Milton 
better than Pope, and was careful to show this preference in 
his versification ; but accident — ^the bent of his mind and the 
circumstances of his life— made him the forerunner of a great 
poetic revival He drew poetry back to the simple truths of 
ordinary human nature and the English countryside, because, in 
the limited outlook on the world which his life allowed him, these 
were the things titat touched him and interested him. Being a 
man of fine taste, tender feelings and a plain sincerity, he opened 
the road of truth for the nobler poetic i>agcants tlui.t were to 
pass along it 
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Bora in the rectory of Great Berkhampstead, Herts, in 
November 1731, and becoming poet in earnest nearly fifty years 
later, he had, meanvrhile, fallen under the infiuenc^ of thought 
and sentiment which were beginning to break up the old, rigid 
and, frequently, brutal order. His fiunily, on the frther’s side, had 
given distinguished men to the law and the church ; and, in 
his boyhood and youth, it seemed not wholly unlikely that he 
would follow in his ancestors’ paths and take an active part in 
life. That he was afiectionate and tenderhearted we know from 
the lines he wrote many years later. On the receipt of my Mother’s 
Pict/ure vai of Norfolk. How far the bullying which he suffered 
at his first school may have twisted the development of his nature, 
it is impossible to say. He was not unhappy at Westminster, 
where he numbered among his schoolfellows Edward Lloyd, 
Charles Churchill, George Oolman the elder, Warren Hastings and 
Elijah Impey. True, in after years, he attacked English public 
schools in Tirocmium ; but it is not certain that, in this matter, 
his boyish feelings tallied with his riper judgment. From 
Westminster, he went to the office of a solicitor, to be tiained for 
the law. Thurlow was a student in the same office ; and the two 
young men used to spend much of then- time at the house of 
Cowper’s unde Ashley Cowper, where the chief attraction lay in 
the daughters, Theodora and Haniet So far, there is not any 
trace of the Cowper of later years, though there are already traces 
of the poet He fell in lovo with his cousin Theodora, and wrote 
verses to her which are far above the average of young men’s 
love-poems. The poems to Delia show, already, the directness, 
the sincerity and the simplidty which were to bo the keynotes of 
his later work, together with tlie teudorness which has won him 
admirers among hundreds to whom most poetry seems umreal 
In one of these poems, On her endeavowring to corneal her Qri^ 
at Partirng, occurs the famous verse: 

Oh I then indnlge thy griet nor fear to teU 
The gentle source from whence thy sorrows flow; 

Nor fidnk it weakness when we lore to feel, 

Nor think it weakness what wo feel to show. 

The stanza is completely characteristic of Oowpor’s mind and 
manner. The proposed match with Theodora was forbidden by 
her father, on the ground of consanguinity. To Cowper, the blow, 
evidently, was severe. In Ahmtee cmd Bereammemt, he bewails 
his fate. The concluding lines of this poem : 

Why all that soothes a heart from anguish free, 

All that delights the happy, palls with me! . 
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suggest strongly the sentiment of a later and finer poem, Tha 
Skt“ubhery : 

'' This slaHsy stream, that spreading pine. 

Those alders ciiiivoring to the breeze, 

Might soothe a soul less hart than mine, 

And please, if anything coaid please. 

But fixed nnaltorable care 
Forgoes not what she feels within. 

Shows the stime sadness everywhere. 

And slights the season and the scene. 

The earlier poem thus seems to foreshadow the melancholy that, 
afterwards, was to claim the poet. Externally, it is true, there did 
not appear to Iks any immediate sign of that melancholy. Cowper 
bought chamlmrs in the Tomjdo and was called to the bar. 
Without attempting to practise, ho lived the life of a cultivated 
young man about town, reading Homer and marking the 
ditforoncoH between Homer and Pope, writing articles and verses 
(one or two very iM>pular ballads wore among the early works 
of the author of John (lilpht) and helping his brother John with 
a translation of Voltaire’s IJmriada. Vet, meanwhile, tiio mis- 
chief was growing. He suffered from fits of depression, which, in 
later life, he Imlieved to have been of religious origin. Ho found 
what alleviation he couhl in the poems of Heorge Herbert ; but, 
when, in his thirty-second year, he Wiw nominated by his uncle 
major (Jowijer to a clerkshij> in the House of Ijonls, his depression 
and his shyness broke into mania, and he tried to kill himself 
Thereafter, ho wjis out of the i-ace, but, on that very account, was 
left the more upon to the influences, religious and humane, to 
which his gentle nature, even in active life, must have been sensible. 
Tlioso wore the days of Wesley and Whitofiold, of widening hope 
and fi-oo<lom in religion ; they wore, also, the days of Ilousscan and 
his creed of love and brotherhood. Slaves, animals and ‘ couuuon 
wi’ctchea ’ wore porcoivetl to have their rights. (Jowper was to 
become the i)oet of a religions sect, which, though doubtless 
narrow and unattractive in itself, had its share in breaking up 
the spiritual ice of the ago. Ho wjis to sing with jmwor in the 
cause of slaves, to make his pet hares and his dog famous and 
to fijid in rustics some of his Ijest material for poetry. His 
sympathies were not wide ; but they wore on the side of kindness. 
In iwlitics, ho remained ‘an old whig’ ; but the Eronch revolution 
was, to him, ‘a noble cause,' though imido ‘lidiculous’ by the 
excesses of a ‘madcap’ people. 
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Thus, though living remote from the world, he breathed into 
the world a spirit of love and freedom. Before that time came, 
however, he had much to bear. Cored of his mania by a doctor 
at St Albans, whose religion was of the hopeful hind, he was 
settled by his brother and friends at Hnntin^on ; and, here, be 
maintain^ his cheerfulness and formed the friendship which 
proved the most important influence on his life. Morley ITnwin 
was a retired clergyman who taught private pupils. With Unwin, 
bis wife and his son and daughter, Cowper became so intimate 
tihat he went to live in their house. Their simple, cheerful, re- 
ligious life exactly suited his needs. When Unwin was killed by 
a frll from his horse, Cowper and Mrs Unwin continued to reside 
together. Theirs is one of the frmous friendships of literary 
history. Henceforth, they never separated; and, in Cowper’s 
letters, in the sonnet, To Mrs JJnvnn, and in the poem. To Mary, 
the w'oman who devoted her life to Cowper received her reward. 
Soon aftar Unwin’s death, the frmily moved flrom Huntingdon to 
Olney, in order to be near the curate in charge of that place, John 
Newton. The house that Newton chose for them was damp and 
gloomy; Olney was a poor and rather brutal place. Newton, 
formerly the captain of a slaver, was an evangelist of tremendous 
power and small tact. More than one of his parishioners (not, 
perhaps, very delicately organised people) had been thrown off their 
balance by his ‘ enthusiasm.’ With the best intentions, he did the 
timid and sensitive Cowper mudi harm. Ho forced him to hold 
forth in public ; ho robbed him of exercise and gentle pleasurea 
The resiilt was a severe return of his melancholy. In order to 
dissipate it, Newton laid upon him the task of writing hymns for 
a hymn-book which ho was compiling. 

The collection entitled Oln^y Hymns was published in London 
in 1779. Cowper’s contributions to the volume wore initialled ' C.,’ 
and among them occur several hymns still in uso, together with 
three or four which are among the best known of English hymns, 
to whatever extent people may differ as to thoir morality. Oh for 
a dos&r walk wUh God ; There is a finmtain fiUed nMh hhod ; 
Hark, my md ! it is the Lord ; JesmI where'er thy people meet’, 
God moves in a myst&riom wo^— these are among the hymns by 
Cowper in this collection. Tho salient quality of them all is 
their sincerity and directness. The poet’s actual experiences in 
the spiritual life are expressed with the simplicity generally 
characteristic of his work Their weakness is a lack of profundity, 
and the absence of that suggestion of the infinite and the awfiil. 
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which, as in Crashaw or Newman, sometimes informs religious 
poetry less carefully dogmatic than Cowper’s. Bis mind, indeed, was 
too precisely-roade up on mattere of doctrine to be fruitful either 
of lofty religioas passion or of religious mystery ; and, instead of 
being great sacred poetry, his hymns are a stay and comfort to 
souls experiencing what might be called the practical difficulties 
of certain phases of spiritual life. Most of them are hopeful 
in tone ; for, though the book was not published till 1779, the 
hymns were written by Cowper before 1773. In that year, he had 
another outbreak of mania. He imagined himself not only con- 
demned to hell, but bidden by (lod to make a sacrifice of his own 
life. Mrs Unwin nursed him devotedly ; but, more than a year 
passed before he began to recover. By 1776, he had resumed, in 
part, his correspondence with his friends. In 1779, Newton left 
Olnoy for a London living ; and, the infiuouce of his overbearing 
friend being withdrawn, Cowper entered upon what was probably 
the happiest period of his life. Carpentering, gardening, horse 
exercise, walldng and other simple pleasures kept him cheerful ; 
and ho began again to write poetry. His kinsman Martin Madan 
having published a book advocating irolygamy, Cowper, in 1781, 
printed anonymously a reply to it in the form of a fantastic tale. 
Athtt-ThdypMhora is not among Cowper’s best works; but it 
has a pointed neatness of diction and a descriptive touch which 
foretell TIui Task. Mrs Unwin, always anxious to keep him 
occupied and to make the best of him, set him to work on a long 
poem. Hho gave him the not very promising subject of the 
progress of error ; and, going eagerly to work, he wrote eight 
satires : Table Talk, The Progress of Error, Tmfh, ExjmPida- 
Uon, Hope, Oharky, OomeTsaMon and Redremefint. 

Most of Cowimr’s critics have boon unduly severe upon these 
moral satirca Doubtless, they are not so good as The Tas/i 
or many of the shorter poems. Their weakness is obvious. 
A satirist, whether he be of the indignant order, like Juvenal, or 
the bitter, like Swift, or the gonial, like Horace, must begin by 
knowing the world that he intends to attack ; and Cowper, who 
had been cut off firom the world, did not know it. When he 
attaeks bisliops and other clergy who were not of his own 
evangelical cast, or newspapers, or town life, it is difficult not to 
resent his easy smartness at the expense of things which his 
narrowness of outlook prevented him firom understanding. Again, 
writing, as it seems, with an eye seeking for the approval 
of John Newton, Cowper ^ves too much space to good advice, 
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and too little to the allurements which should distinguish the 
satirist from the preacher. 

The clear harangae, and cold as it is clear,* 

Ealls soporific on the listless ear 

are lines from Progress qf Error which have been quoted 
against their author ever since the satires firat appeared. And it 
may be said in general that, fine as is the frmous passage on 
Petronius (Lord Chesterfield) in The Progress of Error 

Thon polished and high-finished foe to troth, 

Grrey-beard corropter of our listening yonth; 

Oowper’s poetry is not at its best when he is attacking or scolding ; 
and, writing primarily to distract his mind and to benefit humanity, 
only secondarily to produce works of polished art, he is weak in the 
construction and arrangement of his poems. These objections, 
however, cannot outweigh the many merits of Oowper’s moral 
satires. Their diction is precise and epigrammatic, not so much 
because Cowper polished his work minutely, as because his mind 
was exact and clear. Several of his couplets have become familia r 
as household words ; and one of them, 

How moch a donee that has been sent to roam 
Excells a donee that has been kept at home, 

achieved the honour of quotation by Bulwor Lytton in his play 
Money. On a higher level is his criticism of Pope : 

Bat he (his mosioal finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a more mechanic art. 

And every warbler has his tone by heart. 

Cowper himself had the tune by heart, no doubt ; but he did not 
sing it. TJsing the heroic couplet throughout those satires, he 
contrives to write quite unlike Pope. His versification is already 
unlike anything to be found in English literature, unless it be the 
verse of his former schoolfellow, Churchill, whose work he greatly 
admired. But Cowper’s mind was so different from Churchill’s 
that the resemblauce does not go very deep. In the most successful 
portions of these satires — especially in the inamortal picture of 
the statesman out of office, in Betiremeni — Cowper, both in 
matter and in manner, resembles Horace more than he resembles 
any other poet. He shows the same shrewd wisdom, the same 
precision and refinement, the same delicate playfulness. Rebire- 
mmi, which is the latest of these satires, is, undoubtedly, the 
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best; and the perspicacious suggestion has been made^ that it 
was written under the influence of Cowper’s Mend, Lady Austen, 
to whom we *i^all return. At any rate, in Retirem&ni, as in The 
Tosh, he is talking of things which he understood and liked for 
their owii sake ; and, since his tender and genial spirit was more 
responsive to the stimulus of what he liked than of what he 
disliked, was better, in short, at loving than at hating, in the 
positive than in the negative, Betirement shows him well suited by 
his subject and happy in its treatment. 

The volume was published in 1782 under the title Poems by 
WiMa/tn Ootopm', of the ImuT Temple, Esq. Besides the satires, 
it contained thirty-five shorter poems, of which three were in 
Latin. Those in English include one or two pieces of note : 
Boadicen: an Ode, which has well earned its place in the litera- 
ture of the schoolroom and its reputation in the world as a fine 
example of great power and weight attained by perfectly simple 
means ; the pretty IwoUiUioti into the Oonutry, addi'essed to 
Newton ; some very gmceful and delicate translations from the 
Latin poems of Oowper’s Westminster schoolmaster Vincent 
Bounto; the pt>werful Verses supposed to he vmtt&n by Alenerntder 
Seikirk; and two poems showing Oowpor’s possession of a gift 
for writing delicate and suggestive lyric poetry — ^lyric poetry with 
the indefinable touch of magic in it — which ho <lid not thoroughly 
cultivate. One is the poem entitled The Shrubbery, to which 
reference was made above; the other, the lines ‘addressed to a 
young lady’ beginning 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder gisde^ 

Apt emblem of a rirtuoun maid! 

a poem which ocpials the best achievements of Wordsworth or 
Byron in the same field. 

In connection with the satire Betirement, the name of Lady 
Austen was mentioned above. This charming and intelligent 
widow came into Cowper’s life in the year 1781 and toudied his 
spirits and his poetry to fine issues. Unlike Mrs Unwin, she 
belonged to the world and had a proper appreciation of the 
external Uungs of life. In suggesting to Cowper a subject for 
his pen, she gave him not a moral topic but a simple object — 
the sofa in his room. Ibo idea was very likely thrown off 
without full prevision of its far-reaching effect ; but, in encourag- 
ing Cowper to write about something that he know, in checking, 

> By Bailey, C., TIte Pu«m of WiUXtm Oowper, p. xxxri. 
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SO Sbit as might be, his tendency to moralise and to preach by 
fixing his attention on the simple facts of his daily life, she gave 
him an impulse which was what his own poetry, * and English 
poetry at that moment, most needed. The result of her suggestion 
was The Tash^ a blank-verse poem in six books, of which The 
Sofa formed the first Cowper starts playfully, with a touch of 
the gallantry that was always his. He shows his humour by 
dealing with the ordained subject in the style of Milton. Milton 
was his favourite poet; Johnson’s life of Milton one of the writings 
he most disliked. ITevertheless, with his gentle gaiety, he begins 
his work with a parody of Milton. 

No want of timber then was felt or feared 
In Albion’s happy isle. The lumber stood 
Ponderous, and ^ed by its own massy weight. 

But elbows sdll were wanting; these, some say, 

An alderman of Cripplegate contrived, 

And some ascribe the invention to a priest 
Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 

Thus, for a hundred lines or so, he plays with his subject. Then, 
breaking away from it by an ingenious twist, he speaks for himself; 
and, for the first time, we have a new voice, the voice of William 
Cowper : 

Por 1 have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep 
And sidled thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink, 

E’er since a truant boy [ passed my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the brinks of Thames; 

And still remember, nor without regret 
Of hours that sorrow since has much endeared, 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 

SfiU hungering, penniless and far from home, 

1 fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to realise nowadays how new such writing 
as this was when The Tcbsh was published. Assuredly, these are 
not ‘raptures’ 

conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

The truant boy, his pocket store, the berries ho ate^ — ^thero is 
something in these which his century might have called ‘low.’ 
But the berries are exactly described ; we feel sure that the boy 
ate them. The poet who describes them was, himself, that boy ; 
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and, looking back, be sees his boyhood through the interrening 
sorrow which we know that he suffered. In every line, there is 
actuality and personality. The diction is still a little Miltonic, for 
Cowper’s blank verse never moved fer from his master ; but, all 
the preceding nature poetry might be searched in vain for this 
note of simple truth — ^the record of actual experience which 
the poet perceives to have poetic value and beauty. A little 
later, he addresses Mi-s Unwin in a famous passage, beginning : 

How oft upon yon emincnoe our pace 

Has Hlaokened to a iKinse, and we have borne 

The millingr wind, ecaroe conscious that it blew, 

While admiration feedintr at the eye, 

And still nnsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Hitherto, there had been nothing in English poetry quite like the 
passage that begins with the lines hero quoted. The nearest 
parallel is, probably, Collins’s Ode to Evening, though that lovely 
poem wraps its subject in a glow of romance which is absent 
from Cowi>or’s description. But, when Cowper wrote The Sofa, 
he had never oven heard of Collins \ He owed as little to 
Cray’s Elegy, where the scene is far more ‘sentimentalised ’ ; and 
notMng can deprive him of the title to ori^nality. Here is a very 
commonplace Hhiglish landscape, minutely described. The poet 
does nothing to lend it dignity or significance other than its own. 
But ho has seen for himself its beauty, and its interest ; little 
details, like the straightness of the furrow, the smallness of the 
distant plouglunan, please him. And, because he has himself 
derivo<l pleasure and consolation from the scene and its details, 
his poetry communicates that pleasure and that consolation. 
Familiar scenes, simple things, prove, in his lines, their importance, 
their beauty and their healing influence on the soul of man. 
Nature need not any longer be ‘dressed up’ to win a place in 
poetry. And, if The Tosh be the forerunner of Wordsworth, its 
manner of accepting fimts as tliey are, and at their own value, 
contains, also, the germ of something very unlike Cowper, some- 
thing that may bo found in The Woods of Westermcdtu 

llie nature poetry in 7'he Tmk is, doubtless, of a humbler 
order than that of Tmtem Abbey or The Easmrsion, though, in 
many passages of simple description, the similarity between 
Wordsworth and Cowper is striking. Cowper would have been 
unable to comimse the books of Tlie Prekule : On Imagimdion 
<md Taste, how impaired ami how restored. He would even 

1 Letttr$, od. Fmw, J, Q., 191S, voL i, p. S82. 
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have thought them unChristian and reprehensible. Where 
the great soul of Wordsworth broods over the world of sense, 
conscious of how it opens and affects the world of the spirit, 
Cowper hardly even asks how it is that these loved scenes 
console and enlarge the mind. He is not a philosopher, and he 
is not a mystia For him, it is enough that the things he sees are 
beautiful and dear ; he does not ask for anything more. But the 
nearness of his object, his &miliarity with it and his fine taste 
in expression result in poetry which, if not, in itself, great, is 
wonderfully pure and sweet, and prepared the way for pro- 
founder work by others. While his simplicity and exactness 
in description mark him off from all preceding nature poets, oven 
from Thomson, the spirit of his poetry differentiates him equally 
from Crabbe, who, though even more minute and faithful in detail, 
always regarded nature as a setting for the emotions of man. 
There are passages in The, TasJi which sound a nobler music than 
that quoted above. One is the invocation to evening in The 
Winter Evening, beginning : 

Oome, Evenins', once again, season of peace; 

Betnm, sweet Evening, and oonlinne long! 

The earlier part of this passage is very like Collins. The whole of it, 
in spite of certain characteristic words — ‘ostentatious,’ ‘modest ’ — 
is a little too fanciful and a little too elaborate to bo entirely in 
Cowper’s peculiar manner. He is most himself when he is most 
closely concerned with the scenes and people that, in his restricted 
life, he had come to know and love. The six books of The Ta^ 
(entitled The Sofa, The Time,-piece, The Garden, The Winter 
Evemng, The Winter Morning Wdtk and 27*6 Winter Wodk at 
Noon) contain many passages of sympathetic description that have 
become classical. Such are the lines on the ‘rural sounds’ and 
those on hay-carting in The Sofa ; the mau cutting hay from tlie 
stack, the woodman and his dog in The Winter Morrmog W<M ; 
the postman and the waggoner in The Winter Evening ; the fall 
of snow, in the same book. Each is the jaoduct of the poet’s own 
observation ; each helped to prove, in an age which needed the 
lesson, that simplicity and truth have their place in poetry, and 
that commonplace things are fit subjects for the poet Cowiw’s 
simplicity is not the simplicity of Lyriecd BaJJ^ids, any more than it 
is the glittering artifice of Pope. Ho is Miltonic throughout ; but 
he speaks with perfect sincerity, keeping ‘his eye on tlie object' 
There are, no doubt, stretches of didactic verse in 27*6 
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Task. That was almost necessary to Cowper in a poem of this 
length. But it is more important to observe how, in this poom, 
one quality, that has endeared Cowi)er to thousands of readers and 
was by no means without its effect on public opinion, finds its chief 
expression in his works. After concluding The 80/a with the 
famous and beautiful passage beginning : 

Uod ]uad(‘ the rouutry, and man made the town; 

he opens The Thne-pieee with a cry for some refuge whore the 
nows of man’s oppression, deceit mid cruelty might never reach 
him. The love of man for man, the love of man for animals, for the 
meanest thing that lives — this is the principal moral message of 
The Task. Doubtless, this kind of ‘sentimentalism’ was ‘in the 
air,’ at the time. It belonged, to some extent, to Cowper’s section 
of the church ; it was spread far and wide by Konssean. Yet it 
was inlsirn in CowiKir’s t^snder, joyful nature — a nature that was 
playfully serene wlu*n frcis from its tyrant melancholy ; and Cowper 
remains the chief exponent of it In Knglish poetry. 

■When orijpnally published in I 7 br), The Task was followed in 
the fiiinu* volume by three shorter poems, an epistle to Cowper’s 
frienil, Joseph Hill, Tiroeiumw., to which reference was made 
above, and The lHwrthaj fflstM'j/ of John OiJpvn. In Tirocinivnt, 
the attiuik on the brutality anti immorality of ]>nblic schools may 
have been justi and is eerbiinly vigorous ; but this is not the kind 
of poetitial composition in which Cowper excelled < )f John 
there is little need to siwsak at length. Tjady Austen told Cowper 
the story. He lay awake at night laughing over it, and made of 
it a billad in a style of fun peculiarly his own, but not to lie 
found elsewhc.rt! outside his letters. I’ho more closely one looks 
into the po<‘in, the finer s<‘cnm the charactorisatiiin, and the more 
delicate and artful the precise simplicity of its manner. Rnlwe- 
qnent eilttions included twelve more short poems in the volume, 
among them Tlw litm, ailmireil by Haintc-Bouvo, and the lines 
On the, Hemipt 0/ ntjf MofJier's PiHure mt of Norfolk. Cowiier'a 
mother ha<l died when he wivs six years old. As he tells us in this 
p(X5m, miarly half a <!<mt.nry afterwards he remembered distinctly 
and minutely tlwi event and his feelings, and the poem is one of 
the most pathetic and moving in any language. Thanks to the 
IKiet’s ustj of dcbdl, the woman and her little son live again before 
ns, and the tiaMlerness of the whole is unsurpassed One other of 
the shorUir i«»oms, Ths I>oy mti the deserves mention 

for the light it tlirows on Cowper’s gentle, animal-loving life; 
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and the collection included, also, one or two febles that link him 
with Prior, Gay and Northcote. 

In 1786, Cowper and Mrs Unwin had moved from dreary 
Olney to a cheerful house and neighbourhood at Weston, not 
far off, and had enlarged their circle of acquaintances, 
partly, to his cousin Harriet (the sister of Theodora), now Lady 
Hesketh. Cowper’s life continued to be happy; and, during these 
pleasant yeai’s, he wrote a number of short poems, which were 
not published till after his deatL Among them were several 
playful or serious personal addresses, much in the tone of the 
letters. Others were little narratives or expressions of everyday 
experience, like 2%e CoMyriad, an account of a viper which 
threatened the poet’s cat and her kittens, and the epitaph on the 
poet’s hare, ‘Old Tiney, surliest of his kind.’ The remainder 
included a few religious poems, several epigi'ams and translations, 
one or two tales and some poems on tlie slave trade, written to 
order and not showing Cowper at his best. Among these posthu- 
mous works four stand prominent : the stanzas On ths Losb of 
Hhe Soyed Oeorge, the sonnet To Mrs Umtovn, the poem To Ma/ry 
and The Poplar FMd. The sonnet is one of Cowper’s finest 
achievements ; the poem To Mary is redeemed by its tenderness 
from a ceiiain monotony in the form. The Poplar Fidd 
contains the famous and exquisite second line of the couplet 

The poplars are felled; farewell to the ehado 

And the wliisporing sonnd of the cool colonnade 

which shows Cowper to have had possibilities in lyric poetry 
never fulfilled by him. Yet, it seems almost unjust to say thia 
in view of On the Loss of tlte Royal George. Written to oblige 
Lady Austen, who wanted words set to the march in 8<npio, thia 
poem is one of the noblest dirges ever composed. By the directest, 
simplest means imaginable, Cowper attains an effect of noble 
grandeur. The plain statement reaches the sublime. 

Cowper was not content to write short poems. In order to 
stave off its besetting depression, his mind needed regular occupa- 
tion ; and, in 1785, soon after he bad finished cori'ccting the proofe 
of The Task, he began, ‘ merely to divert attention,’ turning Homer’s 
Riad into blank verse. The divemiou gi’ow into a plan to trans- 
late the whole of Homer and publish the work by subscription. 
Cowi>er came to his task well equipiiod. He had known his Homer 
from boyhood ; and how well he knew and appreciated hjm may 
be learned from two letters to Lady Hesketh, written in December 
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1786 and January 1786, which are worth quoting as examples of 
judicious and penetrating criticism. 

Except the Bible, there never wan in the world a booh so remarkable for 
that species of the sublime that owes its very existence to simpUoity, as 
the works of Homer. He is always nervous, plain, natural . . . Homer is, 
on oocatdons that coll for such a style, the easiest and most familiar of all 
writers . . . Homer’s accnracy of description, and his exqinifdte judgement never, 
never failed him. He never, I believe, in a single instance sacrificed beauty 
to embelliidtmeut. He does not deal in hyperbole . . . accordingly, when he 
describes nature, whether in man or in animid, or whether nature inanimate, 
yon may always trust him for the most consummate fidelity. It is his great 
glory that he omits no striking part of his subject, and that he never inserts 
a tittle that does not belong to it. Oh! how unlike some desoribers that 1 
liave met with, of modern days, who smother you with words, words, words, 
and then think that they have copied nature; when all the while nfdtme was 
an object either not looked at, or not sufficiently. 


Much of this is applicable to Cowper himself ; and the writer of 
the passage might be held to have been peculiarly well fitted to 
translate Homer. Moreover, Cowper not only knew and loved 
Homer (though, indeed, he regretted that this ‘most blameless 
writer’ was ‘not an enlightenctl man’), but he knew Pope’s 
translation, which he had compared word for word with the original. 
To him, Pope’s ‘faults and failings’ were ‘like so many buoys 
upon a dangerous coast’ ; and, side by side with his appreciation 
of Homer, there runs, in these letters to Lady Hesketh, some 
very penetrating examination of the difference between Homer 
and the ‘ two pretty poems under Homer’s titles ’ written by Pope. 
So fitr as criticism goes, therefore, Cowper promised well as a 
translator of Homer. He knew what to aim at, and what to avoid. 
The work was finished, well subscribed and published in 1781 ; 
and, today, no one need read it except those who have to write 
about it. 

The reasons of Cowpor’s failure are two. In the first place 
though pi'ccision and truth of detail are characteiistics of both 
poets, Cowper’s tender, shrinking mind was separated by centuries 
and leagues from Homer's. It was not his to understand the joy 
of battle, the feiiscination of wounds, the fierce, raw |>assions, still 
largely animal, of primitive heroes and heroines, nor to surrender 
his convictions to the turbulent folk whom Homer regarded as 
gods and goddesses. In the second place, it is one thing to 
realise that Homer is ‘nervous, plain, natural,’ and another to 
achieve those qualities, in loanied and sonorous blank verse. 
Cowper’s Miltonic measures are hardly loss unlike Homer than is 
Pope’s riming jingle. The movement is completely altered. It 
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is ample aud stately ; it has all the nobility which was one of the 
qualities demanded by Matthew Arnold in his lectures On Tram- 
latvng Homer. It is, also, faithful Pope had perverted his 
original in order to find occasion for the brilliant effects of anti- 
thesis and epigram in which he excelled. Chapman, an Elizabethan 
brimful of ideas and curiosity and a spirit of literary adventure, 
had perverted his original through ebullience of sentiment and 
fancy. Cowper, priding himself on adhering closely to his original, 
adhered only in part. He knew exactly what Homer meant to 
say; ho appreciated, in a great measure, Homer’s manner of saying 
it ; but his head was full of Milton, Ho believed Milton’s style to 
resemble Homer’s ; and, by modelling his blank verso on Milton’s, 
he achieves inversions, pauses and pomposities Avhich are wholly 
unlike the smooth and simple rapidity of Homer. This is not 
to say that there are not excellent passages in Cowper’s Hmmr, 
nor that the whole work is not a lofty achievement in scholarship 
and poetry. But, in avoiding the cleverness of Pope, Cowper fell 
into the opposite extreme. Homer is grand and lively, Cowper’s 
Homer is grand and dull. As ti'anslator of the hymns of Mme 
Guyon, of certain odes and satires of Horace, of Greek songs and 
the Latin poems of his admired Milton, Cowper was more suc- 
cessfhl, especially in the case of Horace, with whom, despite the 
difference between a genial pagan and an evangelical Christian, 
he had much in common. Perhaps the least disputable title to 
remembrance which Cowper’s Homer possesses is that it kei)t the 
poet busy and happy, staving off, for a while, his peraistent foe, 
despair. 

Despair was to have him in the end. Mrs Unwin sickened and 
died. The strain of attendance upon her proved too much for 
Cowper’s mental and physical strength ; and one of the saddest 
stories in the world is that of Cowper at and after the death of his 
heroic friend. Popularity, success, affection, royal favour (in the 
form of a pension acquired for him partly by the eager, blundering 
pertinacity of his friend, Hayley^)— nothing could relieve him. His 
last ori^nal work was a powerful but ghastly poem called TJie 
QaeAanmy. He died on 26 April 1800 . 

Cowper, though not among the great poets of England, holds 
a unique place, partly by virtue of the personality which shines in 
every line of his poetry, partly by virtue of the sincerity and 
simplicity which, ‘keeping its eye on the object,’ saw beauty and 

1 Oaldicotfc, H. Eowlaads S., *How Cowper got liiR pension,* The CornhiU Maga- 
zine, no. 202, April 1033, p. 498. 
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consolation in common things, till then neglected, but eagerly 
seized upon by his successors and transformed into material for 
their profoundest and noblest art There is another field in which he 
holds still a unique position — ^the field of letter-writing. It seems 
an error to speak, in connection with Cowper, of the art of letter- 
writing. If art implies the consideration of their effect upon the 
public, no letters were ever written with less art. In a letter to 
William Unwin, Cowper says 


It in possible I have indulged myself in the pleasnre of writing to 
you, withont waiting for a letiior from you, but for a reason which you will not 
easily guess. Your mother communicated to me the satisfaction you es:pres8ed 
in my correspondence, tlmt you thought mo entertaining and clover, and so 
forth : — now yon must know, I love praise dearly, especially from the jndiidous, 
and those who have so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine in 
jiving it. But then, I found this consegncnce attending, or likely to attend 
the eiiloginm you bestowed; - if my friend thought me witty before, he shall 
think me ten times more witty horoaffer;— wheit* I joked once, I will joke 
five times, and for one sfmsiblo remark I will s<>nd him a dosen. Now this 
foolish vanity would have sp<nlod me ciuite, and would have made me as dis- 
gusting a letterwwriter its Pope, who si'oms to have thought that unless a 
sentence was well turned, and every period pointed with some conceit, it was 
not worth the carriage. A ccordingly he is to me, except in very few instances, 
the most disitgr(>nable maker of epistles that ever f mot with. 1 was willing, 
therefore, to wait till the impression your eomniendathm liad made upon the 
foolish part of me was worn off, that i might stwibble away as usual, and 
write my upp<‘rraoHt thoughts, and those only. 


With the exception of (.iliarlos Lamb, all the other great English 
letter- writers — Cray, Wttlimlo, Pojjo, Byron — wrote with an eye to 
the printerl collection. Cowper wrote i>artly for his correspondent, 
chiefiy for himself. His are, in his own phrase, 'talking letters,’ 
Ho chats about anything that happens to bo in his mind. If he 
is suffering from his mental complaint, ho writes a letter un- 
matched for gloom, a letter that enveloi>es even a modoni reader 
in a black mist of misery. A few pages later, and ho is i>layftil, 
gay, almost jaunty, ills mind was so sweet, and his interest 
in the little details of life so keen, that the most trivial occur- 
rence — a feat in carpentering, a bod of tulips, the visit of a 
parliamentary candidate — can interest his reader stilL Acute 
reasoning, sound sense, fine judgment fiill into their plactes with 
whiinsi(»i nonsense, hearty laughter and almost boyish tiffoction. 
He will break off a critidsm on liotnor to bid Iiady lleskoth 
'{^ve mo a groat corking pin that I may stick your faith upon my 
sleeve. There — it is done.' ITxo whole of his nature, gay and 
gloomy, narrow in opinion and wide in symi>athy, ever fixed on 
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heavenly things and ever keenly alive to mundane things, is pre- 
served for us in these inimitably vivid letters ; and the same 
taste and scholarship which give point and permanence even to 
his least elaborated poems have won for these mdve flyamplfla 
of transparent self-revelation an undying value. The more they 
are read, the better will Cowper be understood and loved. 



CHAPTER V 


^VILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Wordsworth’s surprise and resentment would surely have 
been provoked had he been told that, at half a century’s <^tance 
and from an European point of view, his work would seem, on 
the whole, though with several omissions and additions, to be 
a continuation of the movement initiated by Rousse^. It is, 
nevertheless, certain that it might be described as an English 
variety of Rousseauism, revised and corrected, in some parts, 
by the opposite influence of Edmund Burke. Jtfi Wordsworth, we 
find Rousseau’s wellknown fundamental tenets : he has the same 
semi-mystical ihith in the goodness of nature as well as in the 
excellence of the child ; his ideas on education are almost 
identical ; there are apparent a similar diffidence in respect of the 
merely intellectual processes of the noind, and an equal trust in 
the good that may accrue to man from the cultivation of his 
senses and feelings. Tire differences between the two, mainly 
occasional and of a political nature, seem secondary by the side 
of those profound analof^ea For this reason, Wordswortli must 
be placed by the gen^l Historian among the numerous ‘sons of 
Rousseau,’ who form the main battalion of romanticism ; though, 
if wemoroly regard the ideas ho expressed and propagated, his i)or- 
sonality thereby, lose some of its originality and distinctness. 
But, resemblance does not necessarily mean repetition and imi- 
tation. Moreover, men’s ideas are their least individual possessions. 
The manner in which a man, and, above all, a poet, becomes 
possessed of his creed, the stamp he puts upon it, are the things 
that really matter. Now, Wordsworth formed his thoughts and 
convictions in the light of the circumstances of his own life, 
(^jfhereby they assumed a reality wanting in those of many of his 
contemporaries. If he thought like others, he always thought by 
himself. He gives us the impression that, had he lived alone on a 
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bookless earth, he would have reached the same conclusions. His 
deep influence on a limited, but incomparably loyal, number of 
readers owes less to his beliefs than to his minute, persevering 
analysis of every step he made towards them. He appeals to our 
confldence by his constant recourse to his personal experience. 
(Hb prides himself on being the least inventive of great poets. 
He belittles flincy. It is true that he claimed imagination as his 
supreme gift, but, at the same time, he bestowed on the word 
imagination a new meaning, almost entirely opposed to the ordinary 
one. JPld gave the name to his accurate, Mthful and loving observa- 
tion of nature. In his loftier moods, he used ‘imagination’ as a 
synonym of ‘ intuition,’ of seeing into, and even through, reality, 
but ho never admitted a divorce between it and reality. The 
gift of feigning, of arbitrarily combining the features of a legend 
or story, which had long been held to be the first poetical pre- 
rogative, was almost entirely denied him, and he thanked Qod for 
its absence. JSis hold over many thoughtful and, generally, mature 
minds is due to his having avowedly, and often, also, practically, 
made truth his primary object, beauty being only second. Those 
who had ingenuously turned to his poems for the mere charm 
of verse were gi'ate&l to him inasmuch as they had received, in 
addition, their first lessons in philosophy. They had gone to him 
for pleasure and they came back with a train of reflection that 
followed them through the round of their daily tasks. They 
were taught by him a new way of looking at men and nature. 
Wordsworth achieved this result by dint of one-side<l pressure, 
by tenaciousness of aim. !N'ot that his ideas remained the same 
from beginning to end. Few men, on the contrary, changed more 
thoroughly. His mind may be represented as continuously shiftiug 
along a half circle, so that, finally, he stood at the opposite end 
of the diameter. The young revolutionist evolved into a grey- 
haired conservative, the semi-atheist and pantheist into a pattern 
of conformity. But, all the time, he kept true to his fixed centre, 
the search for tho greatest good His very contradictions point 
to one engrossing pursuit. His life was an unbroken series of 
slow movements which brought lum from one extreme to the 
other, though his eyes were ever bent in tho same direction. 
Because he never ceased to liave the same object in view, ho was 
himself imperfectly conscious of the change in his positdoa 

Wordsworth was bom in 1770 at Cockormouth, in the north 
of the lake country, the second child of a friirly prosperous 
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attomey-at-law and of Anne Oookson, daughter of a Penrith 
mercer. Seen from the outside, without the optimistic prism of 
The Prelmle, his childhood does not seem to have been any 
moi'c privileged, while his yonth appears decidedly more vexed 
and troubled, than those of the common run of men. The diild, 
surely, had pleasant hours with his brothers and sister while 
playing about the terrace of tlie family garden which overlooked 
the Derwent, or when bathing in the river. There were bitter 
hours, however, when he was taken to his mother’s fiunily at 
Penrith, where harsh grandparents often treated the little ones 
‘ with reproach and insult.’ William was particulai'ly unruly and, 
in consequence, had most to bear from the Cooksons. Hence, we 
hear of acts of deliaucu and even of a childish attempt at suicide. 

When he eight yeai-s old, his mother died, and, parting 
from his father, who never recovered his cheerfulness a:^r his 
bereavement, Wordsworth was scut to llawkshead grammar schooL 
A very homely one-room house in a very ijoor village is the place 
where he was taught, lie lodged with one of tlie old village dames, 
who, however kind they might Iks to boys, could only jpvc them 
coai-se and scjtnty fare. For his comi>auiou8, he chiefly had 
farmers' sons, destined for the church, who brought with them 
the roiigli mauners of their home life. In spite of the delight 
ho found in games, open mr life and rauibles about hill and lake, 
it must lie admitted that llawkshead was a very mixed jiaradise. 

Then esune his father’s deatli, when the boy was thirteen. The 
ori>han's condition was precarious. Almost all tlie money loft by 
his fatlicr was in the hands of Sir James Lowther, to whom Words- 
worth’s father had l)eon steward, and Bir James would never 
hear of iKiying it bttek so long as he lived, nor could he be 
compelled to reimburse. It is true that enough remained to 
allow William to pursue his studies, and a boy does not take money 
questions much to heart But there were wretched holulays at 
Penrith, in his grandi>arontH’ sullen homo. Of the fhMiuont dis- 
tress of die children in that house, we have a vivid picture in 
the earliest letters of little Dorothy, the poet’s only sister, written 
in the last year sjieut by William at JlawkslieaiL Dorotliy, whose 
sweet, affectionate nature cannot bo susiiectod of unjustified 
complaints, could scarcely boor the loveless constraint she had 
to undergo. No more could her brotliers; ‘Many a time have 
William, John, Ohrlstopher and myself shed toaiii together of the 
bitterest sorrow.’ ‘ We have no fatlior to protect, no mother to 
guide us,’ and so forth. 
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From Hawkshead, Wordsworth went to Cambridge in October 
1787 and remained there at St John’s college till the beginning 
of 1791. He took little interest either in the intellectual or 
social life of the university. He never opened a mathematical 
book and thus lost all chance of obtaining a fellowdiip. Even his 
literary studies were pursued irregularly, without any attention 
being paid to the prescribed course. He did not feel any abhor- 
rence of the students’ life, which, at that time, consisted of 
alternate sloth and wildness. He first shared in it, but soon grew 
weary of it and lived more or less by himself. In his university 
years, his only deep enjoyments were the long rambles in which 
he indulged during vacations. Meanwhile, discussions with his 
uncles must, at times, have made life rather distasteful to him. 
He had no money in prospect All his small patrimony had been 
spent on his university education ; yet he showed himself vacil- 
lating and reluctant when required to make choice of a career. 
None was to his taste. The army, the church, the law, tutorial 
work, were all contemplated and discarded in turn. He showed 
no strong bent except for wandering and writing poetry. He was, 
indeed, a young man likely to make his elders anxious. In July 
1790, jtist at the time when he ought to have been working 
hard for his approaching examinations, he took it into his head 
to start for the Alps vrith a fellow student, on foot, equipped 
much like a pedlar — an escapade without precedent As soon 
as he had. taken his B.A., without distinction, he set fortime at 
defiance, and settled in London for a season, doing nothing in 
particular, ‘pitching a vagrant tent among the unfeuced regions 
of society.’ After this, other wanderings and abortive schemes 
of regular work followed for more than three years, till ho throw 
aside all idea of a fixed career and settled down to resolute poverty. 
Such apparent restlessness and indolence could not but be 
attended by many a pang of remorse. He suffered from his 
growing estrangement from his relations. He was ill satisfied 
with himself and uneasy about the future, and these feelings 
(perhaps darkened by some passages of vexed love) found an 
outlet in his juvenile poems, all of which are tinged with 
melancholy. 

It seems strange that such a childhoo<l and youth should, 
afterwards, have furnished him with the optimistic basis of Tht 
Pr^tde. Beyond doubt, this poem was meant te be a selection 
of all the circumstances in his early life that told for joy and hopa 
Hence, a heightening of bright colours, and a voluntary omission 
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of more sombre hues, in the picture he made of his youth. But 
the contrast between the dry fiawjts of his early life and his rapture 
over the same period is, also, owing to a deeper truth. The joy 
he celebrates in The Prd/ude springs firom sources hidden from 
all eyes, scarcely suspected by the child himself. Whatever 
shadows might pass over his days, abundant strength and happi- 
ness lay beneath the surface. He was not callous to grief, but, 
somehow, felt all the time that grief was transient, hope permanent, 
in his breast. His eiyoyment of nature gave him those intense 
delights which are usually luuioticed in the tale of a life. So did 
his already passionate love of verse. Thus, The Prelude is all 
true, though it does not present us with the whole truth. 

Of the young man’s passion for nature, his early poems, both 
published in 1793, ftimish direct proof. GChey are the most minute 
and copious inventories of the aspects he saw, of the noises he 
heard, in his native lakes (An Evemmg WaPe) or in his wanderings 
through Switzerland (JDemriptive S&etekes), Such acuteness and 
copiousness of observation were only possible in the case of a 
devotee. However contorted and knotty the verse may be, however 
artificial the diction, the i)out’s fervour is as manifest here as in 
the most eloquent of his subsequent ofiusiona Though he follows 
in the ti'ain of a succession of descriptive poets, he outdoes them 
all in abundance of precise touches. 

But his practice of descriptive poetry was interrupted for 
several years, at the very time when ho was giving the finishing 
touch to these poems. The influence of the French revolution 
on this part of his life cannot be overrated. Characteristically, he 
was rather late in becoming an adept He uttered no paean on the 
Ml of the Bastille. To move him, it was necessary that his senses 
should be aroused. Now, the revolution turned her most enticing 
smile towards him. It so hapironod that he had first landed at 
Calais on the eve of the federation of 1790 ; so, the un|)arallelod 
mirth of that time seemed a festivity preiMired for his welcome. 
The glee and hopefulness of the season turned into a chsinning 
benevolence, which he taste*! with all the relish of a student on 
a holklay trip. Then came his prolonged stay in France, chiefly 
at Orleans and at Blois, fixm November 1791 to December 1 792, in 
times sdroady darkened by civil mistrust and violence. But^ chance 
would have it that he should be eyewitness to heartstirring 
scenes, such as the enlisting of volunteers and the proclamation 
of the republic. Above all, he had the good fortune to make 
friends with one of the true heroes of the day, captain Midiel 
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Beaupuy, whose chivalric nature and generous enthusiasm for the 
new order warmed the young Englishman. Exquisite is the 
portrait drawn of Beaupuy in The Prelude. The fine traits of 
his character are all confirmed by what has since become 
known of his career, with this reservation that, through an 
irresistible tendency to idealise, Wordsworth may have toned 
down some of the features. Beaupuy was the revolutionary 
apostle described by the poet, but there was less of the philosopher 
and more of the soldier in his composition. It is clear from his 
letters and diaries that he was an ingenuous and soldier-like 
reasoner, and, also, that he could utter an oath or two when in a 
passion. Anyhow, he found Wordsworth a bewildered foreigner 
and left him a determined revolutionist, one might almost say a 
French republican. A spirit of revolt and indignation against aU 
social iniquities pervaded Wordsworth for years, together with a 
sympathy, which never left Mm, for the poorer and humbler 
members of the community. When he came back to England, 
he drew near the Jacobins without becoming one of them ; but 
he was a decided reformer. Alienated from his own country when 
she went to war with France, he heartily hated king, regent and 
ministry. His letter to the bishop of Uandaff and his poem Omit 
<md Sorrow (or Iumdenls on Salielmry Plain) are the best 
testimonies of his feelings. Society appeared to him responsible 
tor the wretchedness, and even the crimes, of individuals — ^his 
pity went to vagrants and murderers. His abhorrence of war 
was shown in insistent and gruesome pictui’es of war scenea 
When the French revolution passed into the Terror, and 
especially when the republic changed a defensive into an aggressive 
war, Wordsworth lost his trust in immediate social reform. He 
turned more and more to abstract meditation on man and 
society, chiefly under the guidance of William Godvrin — a period 
of dry intellectualism that went against the grain. He suffered 
firom the suppression of Ms feelings, from being momentarily 
deaf to ‘the language of the sense.’ Besides, his analysis 
of men’s motives soon convinced him that the evils he fought 
against were not so much the results of social forms as of some- 
thing inherent in man’s nature. A man of conunanding intellect 
may be wantonly cruel and vicious ; he may use all the powers 
of logic for his detestable ends ; reason is non-moral ; the wicked 
‘spin motives out of their own bowels.’ Hence, a wellnigh 
absolute, though transient, pessimism, which vented itself in 
his play The Borderere. If the traditional bonds of morality aie 
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relaxed, the fixed roles of our actions or the mtuitive guidance 
of the feelings repudiated, then full scope is given to bold, in- 
telligent, bad men ; then are the TreUmeaning blinded and 
betrayed to abominable deeds. Then is the Terror possible. 
Scarcely any hope of betterment is left. The Mndhearted Qirondin 
Marmaduke will be an easy prey to the villainous Montagnard 
Oswald. 

When he wrote this ti’agedy, Wordsworth had already put an 
end to his soliterj, wandering life and settled at Bacedown in 
Dorsetshire wth his sister Dorothy (autumn of 1796). There, they 
both lived a frugal life, on the meagre income fix)m a legacy of 
£900 left to the poet by a dying fidend. This settlement was the 
crowning of a longcherished scheme. Brother and sister were 
passionately attached to each other. Dorothy’s letters Tn5».lrf> their 
mutual love known to us and let us into depths of Wordsworth’s 
nature, scarcely revealed by his poems. She speaks of ‘a vehe- 
mence of affection ’ in him that his readers might not suspect, so 
carefiil he usually was, in Hazlitt’s words, ‘to calm the throbbing 
pulses of his own heart by keeping his eye ever fixed on the fece 
of nature.’ By this discipline, did ho, in those years, slowly conquer 
his besotting thoughts of despondency. Wordsworth and Dorothy 
were eipially fond of natui-al scenery. Their delight in each other 
and their daily rambles were the first agents in the young dis- 
illusionised republican’s recovery. Dorothy made him turn his 
eyes again to the landscape and take an interest in the peasants 
near their homa But the poet’s mind remained gloomy for a 
time, as is shown by his pastoral The Bmned GoUage (or The 
Story of MargtvreJb), which afterwards found its place in the first 
book of The Bsux/ursion. A heartrending narrative, if read without 
the comforting comments of the pedlar afterwards added to it, a 
perfect poem, too, such as Wordsworth never surpassed, it points 
out both the exceeding tenderness often met with in the hearts 
of the poor and tlie cruelty of fete aggravated by the existing social 
order. Ko doctrine, poetic or philosophical, is peiceptible in this 
poem of simple, chastened beauty. It does not give any token of 
the message with which Wordswortli was soon to think himself en- 
trusted. llis sense of a message only became clear to him after he 
had, in the summer of 1797, removed from Bacedown to Alfoxdon, so 
as to live in dtiily converse with Coleridge, who was tlien dwelling 
at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire. Till then, the two poets 
had only exchanged a few visits, after the end of 1795, the first 
results of which had merely been to encourage Wordsworth to 
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poetical composition. He had felt raised and exhilarated by 
Coleridge’s entire, almost extravagant, admiration for his SdHAs- 
hu/ry Flam and Borderers. But, when they had become close 
neighbours and intimate friends, Coleridge’s innate ti'ansceii- 
dantaliam began to affect WordswortL It is impossible to define 
exactly the share of each in the elaboration of those poetical and 
moral tenets which they seemed, for a time, to hold in common, 
unconscious of the deep differences between them. Yet, on the 
whole, one may say that ^Wordsworth’s share consisted in his 
more precise ol^rvations of nature and common life. Coleridge, 
‘ with the capacious soul,’ influenced his friend by his metaphysical 
gifts, ‘the power he possessed of throwing out in profusion grand, 
central truths from which might be evolved the most comprehen- 
sive systems.’ An omnivorous reader, with an inclination towards 
mystic doctrines, Coleridge talked eloquently to Wordsworth on 
Plato and the neo-Platonists, Berkeley’s idealism, the pantheistic 
system and serene necessitarianism of Spinoza, the intuitional 
religion of the theosophists — a new world to one who had not yet 
gone beyond the rationalism of the eighteenth century and who 
always found his most congenial food in the associationism of 
Hartley. How, Wordsworth, without binding himself to any one 
master, was to take hints from all in building up his own doctrine. 
But he was not an intellectual dilettante ; all he absorbed from 
without had to be reconciled to his personal experience and 
turned to a piactical aim. He would show men the way to wisdom 
and happiness. Ho would, from his country retreat, give out his 
views of nature, man and society. He justified this lofty ambition 
to himself because he was conscious, personally, of having issued 
out of error into tnith, out of despondency into hopefulness. Ho 
thought he know the reasons why most men in his generation had 
fallen into pessimism and misanthropy. He now believed in the 
restorative power of nature, in the essential goodness of a man’s 
heart when unadulterated by the pride of intellect, in the greatness 
of the senses which could drink in infinite joys and profound l^ons 
of wisdom. Thus did he plan his Beebuse, as early as March 1798, 
‘the first great philosophical poem in existence,’ as Coleridge 
antidpated, which was to employ his highest energies for seventeen 
years. Though never completed, the monument exists in frag- 
ments of imposing magnitude — ^the first book of The Recdme, 
properly so called, written in 1800; The Prdbvtde, written between 
1798 and 1805, an autobiography meant as the ante-chai>cl to 
the huge gothic cathedral ; and The Exmrsioti, which, though it 
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indudes passages composed as early as 17'97, was uot finished 
before 1814. Such intervals of time account better than any 
other reason for the incompleteness of the edifice, for the poet’s 
ideas changed so much while he was engaged upon his work Ibat no 
systematic presentation of doctrine, as was first intended, could 
possibly be achieved. Only the initial impulse remained — ^the poet’s 
sense of a duty put on him from on high, his earnest wish to benefit 
his fellow men morally and to make them happier. The reasons for 
his optimism might and did vary ; but the optimistic attitude was pre- 
served to the end, securing the unity of the poet’s career. 

But, during his stay with Ooleridge in Somcrsetshh'e, Words- 
worth did not only lay the foundations of his Bechm. The same 
intercourse gave biiiih to less ambitions and more immediate 
verse, to the famous LjfrucU Ballads of 17Q8, a small volume of 
short poems by Coleridge and himself. It is well known how, 
after some fruitlesB attempts at collaboration, the two Mends 
agreed to divide the field of poetry. To the share of Coleridge 
fell such subjects as were supernatural, or, at any rate, romantic, 
which he was to inform with a human interest and a semblance 
of truth. Wordsworth’s part was to be the events of everyday 
life, by i)reforouco in its humblest fonn ; the characters and 
incidents of his iH>ems ‘were to bo such as will bo found in every 
village and its vicinity where there is a nioditsitive and feeling 
mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they present 
themselves.’ Thus did Coleridge sing The Anderni Mcmtieir, while 
Wordsworth told the tales Ooody Bkdee and Sintott Lee. Nothing 
can better show Wordsworth’s minute realism, how necessary it 
was to him to hold a little of his mother earth within his fingers. 
His homely ballads are so many humble jmictical illustrations of the 
philosophy ho was at this very time promulgating in lofty blank 
verse, for instance, in his lyrical hymn of thanks to nature, Ttnt&m 
Abbey. The l)allads have ‘a something corimi-oal, a matter-of- 
foctnoss,’ which Coleridge coiUd not help lamenting. They are 
not only clad in humble garb, but, to a certain extent, are 
more scientific than poetic in their aim. There survived so much 
of Wordsworth’s fonuor rationalism that he almost gave the pre- 
cedence to jjsychology over poetry in these experiments. The 
prefime of the 1«(K) edition of the Ballads really looks like the 
programme of a man of science. Ho is in8i)iro<l by a wish to 
know more, and make more known, of the human heart He goes 
HO far as to call imotry ‘ the history and science of the feelinga.’ 

Perfect unity is not characteristic of this period so much as 
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a gladsome energy exerted in several directions. ‘ He never wrote 
with such glee.’ His new reading of nature and of man fills 
him with delight — ^together with the life he now leads between 
the most wonderfhl of friends and the most devoted of inspired 
sisters. He had such superfiuous joy that ‘he could afibrd to 
suffer with those he saw suffer,’ that he was ‘bold to look on 
painfal things.’ He believed in ‘the deep power of joy,’ by 
means of which ‘we see into the life of things.’ -fie made joy 
the chief attribute of poetry, proclaimed poets ‘the happiest of 
men.’ He rejoiced in his own boldness, found vent for his sur- 
viving republicanism in a sweeping, democratic refoim of poetical 
style — putting down the time-honoured hierarchy of words, 
abolishing the traditional distinction between high and low, in 
subjects and diction. 

These trustful feelings, this spontaneous optimism, expressive 
of his unimpaired vitality, sustained him thi'oughout the years 
firom 1798 to 1805, during which period his best and most original 
poetry was written, whether at Alfoxden, or in Germany, where 
he stayed with Ms sister from September 1798 to April 1799, or 
in the glorious humility of Dove cottage, at Grasmere, in the lake 
country, where he settled with Dorothy in the last days of the 
century and whore Coleridge was again his frequent visitant, or in 
his wanderings over Scotland, with both Coleridge and Dorothy, 
from August to October 1803. A period of ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’ made famous by great verse. 

^ One may fix on 1805 as the year in, or about, which this 
period of Wordsworth’s poetical life closes. He had now, if not 
published, at least written, nearly all that is supreme in his 
works— Ms only book of Th& Beduse, all 27te Prdfude, the best 
parts of The Exmrmn, besides many of the best and boldest 
of his short poems, ballads and sonnets. His great Ode on 
Immortal^ was all but finished. Had he died thou, in his 
thirty-sixth year, having lived as long as Byron and much longer 
than Shelley or Keats, Jbio would have left a frme almost as high 
as he was to attain, though of a different character. His freshness 
of thought and style being taken together, Ms works would have 
stamped Mm as one of the most daring among the poets of his 
day. The sedate and sometimes conventional moralising which 
has been associated with his name comes into existence in his 
later productions. But it should bo added that, for ton yoare, 
ho was to achieve, in a new direction, some verso that ‘one would 
not willingly let die.’ 
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Outward events and the drcnmstances of his own life had some- 
thing to do with the change that took place in him about 1805. 
Politically, it was caused by the beginning of the French empire, 
the crowning of Napoleon by the pope, ‘a sad reverse for all 
mankind’ ; hence, the final overthrow of Wordsworth’s sympathies 
for the revolution, the decisive proof (so he thought) that his 
former ideal was fidse and treacherous. This led him to suspect 
more and more all that, in his ideas, still savoured of revolt ; it 
caused him to rally more closely round the principles of order 
and repent his former wishes of social change. The gray tints 
of mistrust slowly overlaid the glowing enthusiasms of yore. It 
is true that Wordsworth’s feelings were roused, chiefiy by the 
Spanish war, to a patriotic fervour that foiuid expression in many 
a vigorous sonnet and even turned him into a pamphleteer. His 
eloquent and ponderous Cowo&nJbim, of Oin^ra (1809) shows the 
fighting spirit that was in him. But it had the inconvenience of 
leading him from verso to prose, from poetry to dialectics, and 
thus generated an oratorical habit that was to infect many ])arts 
of his Exov/rmni. 

Then, in his very homo, there happened changes that, whether 
fortunate or sad, impressed on his soul now habits and tendencies. 
As early as 1802, he had inamed a Westmorland girl, Mary 
Hutchinson, in whom he found one of the greatest blessings of his 
life. Tlio quieting infiuonce of this meek Mary, by degrees, though 
not at once, was added to, or even took the place of, the more 
impulsive and exciting companionship of Dorothy. Mrs Words- 
worth’s nature told for submission and repose. Besides, the more 
fact of his being married chocked gradually, though it did not 
suppress altogether, what might be called the guiltless Bohemianism 
of his youtlj. The duties and cares of the lather of a large family 
grew upon him. Kvo children were bom to the pair between 1808 
and 1810, two of whom were to die almost simultaneously in 1812. 
As early as 1806, the increase of his family had led to a temporary, 
then to a definitive, abandonment of the naiTow Dove cottage, to 
which clung many of his most poetical memories. 

Before robbing him of two of his children, death had already 
struck Wordsworth a blow that wont near his hoiirt, one that ever 
after sad<lenod his life — the loss of his brother John, a sailor ship- 
wrocke<l in Fei)ruary 1805. How deeply ho was a^ctod by it is 
known, not only by his poems, but from the letters of the Grasmere 
household and the journal of Dorothy. Tlioro was another cause 
of grievous sorrow in the state of ‘the brother of his soul. 
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jOoleridge, uow a prey to opium aud drink, whose growing distress 
of body and mind was, for years, a depressing, heartrending sight 
for his Mend, and whose endless idle laments haunted Wordsworth’s 
sleep as well as his waking thoughts. Whether absent or present, 
Coleridge had become an increasing source of anxiety to Words- 
wortL Wordsworth’s infinite patience and forbearance, in these 
circumstances, cannot be too highly praised. But nothing availed. 
The Mends had to part in 1810, Coleridge betaking himself to 
London. JlfO’re painful than all the rest, Coleridge, in one of his 
Responsible moods, turned in anger against Wordsworth. An 
estrangement followed which was never wholly healed, and which 
left a lifelong scar in Wordsworth’s heart 

Yet, the change in Wordsworth’s poetry had still deeper causes 
than all these. Though he had little of Coleridge’s self-abandon- 
ment, he could not help feeling a decay of his strictly poetical 
powers — of that imagination aud joy on which, till then, he had 
erected the structure of his verse. When Coleridge had written 
his ode D^ecUon in 1802, Wordsworth could immediately re- 
tort with his optimistic Leecli-Gatherer. .Btft, now, he, also, felt 
the wane of his ‘ shaping spirit of imagination.’ The earth no 
longer ofiered him the splendour it had for him in his youth. A 
glory had departed from the earth. He had, very early, felt the 
fading of that gloiy, but had long checked the onset of the un- 
imaginative years to come by fondly dwelling on the memories of his 
childhood. In 1805, he had so copiously drawn from the treasure- 
house for his Frdvde that the store was becoming exhausted. He 
understood the meaning of the depression of his vital spirits :„he 
was travelling further away from the springs of energy, drawing 
nearer to old age and death. This is a sad thought to all 
men — ^it was doubly so to him who had rested all his faith 
on the freshness of the senses aud feelings, aud on their glad- 
some guidance. 

In want of comfort, he turned to duty. Wordsworth’s Ode to 
, Iht^i (1805), produced at the turning-point of his career, is full of 
import and significance It throws a light both on the years that 
went before and on those that were to follow. It also reveals an 
I aspect of the poet’s nature not usually apparent. It is common to 
speak of him as one of the teachoi's of duty, and to refer to this 
ode (or to its title) as a proof. Now, he distinctly I’osigns himself 
to the control of duty because, at Ixis time of life, a man can do 
no better. He abjures with regrot the frith that, till then, had 
been his aud in which duty had no place, the dear belief that joy 
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and love can guide man to all good — or, rather, he does not 
renounce it, but still mutters a hope that better days may come 
when, joy and love reigning supreme, duty can be dispensed with. 
As for himself, he would still cling to the same creed if he preserved 
spirit enough to bear the shocks of change and eiyoy his 'un- 
chartered freedom.’ He retires into the arms of duty as a weary 
warrior of old might end his days in the quiet shelter of a 
monastery. He still feels an uncertain convert: ‘Thee I now 
would serve more strictly. If I may' The ‘stem lawgiver,’ at first 
sight, inspires him mth more fear than love. He only reconciles 
himself with the ‘awful Power’ when he has realised that duty 
wears a smile on her face, that she is beautiful, that, after all, she 
may be identical with love and joy • 

Flowers laugh Itefore thee on their lieds, 

And fragi*ance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 

a noble stanza, the loftiest of a poem signalised by the almost 
plaintive appeal that is hoard throughout and by the longing, 
lingering look cast behind. 

The 0(h to Duty seems to have been written just before the 
death of his brotlior John. He expressly says that he is still 
‘ untried,’ and moved by ‘ no disttmbanco of souL’ When the trial 
came that darkened the world for him, Wordsworth made it his 
chief task to struggle against grief. Ho resolutely bade fitrewell 
to ‘the heart that lives alone, housed in a dream.’ Ho welcomed 
‘fortitude and patient cheer.’ Ho called his fonnor creed an 
illusion. His themes now, more exclusively than before, will be 
the sorrows and tragedies of life. But ho must find ‘blessed con- 
solations in distress.’ 1 le must tell of ‘ melancholy Fear subdued by 
Faith.’ The consequence is that his exploration of human woes 
will, henceforth, bo guaivlod and cautious. He now lacks the bold 
spirit of youth that can haunt the worst infected places without 
giving a thought to the danger of contagion. Ho is the depressed 
viator of the sick, who must needs beware, and bo provide<l with 
preservatives. Ho could no longer ofi'er suclt Im'rowing pictures 
of misery as those to bo found in his /imned Oottaye or even (in spite 
of the abrupt conclusion) in liis admirable Miofiod (1800). His 
diminished vitality makes it necessary for him to ward off dejection. 

Argument is the process used at wearisome length in The 
Exmsrsmu This noble poem may bo described as a long sermon 
against pessimism, scarcely disguised by a story. Though different 
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speakers are introduced, their speeches are mere ventriloquism. 
Wordsworth, as the optimistic Pedlar, or Wanderer, assails Words- 
worth as the Solitary, or the late enthusiast of the French revolution, 
now dispirited. He uses all his eloquence to raise this other self to 
his own serene mood. The Eascfivrsion too often reminds us of the 
debates between Gk>d and Satan at one time set forth in churches 
for the edification of the people, the rule being that Satan should 
have the worst of the controversy. It is the same with Wordsworth’s 
Solitary, who is presented to us in unfavourable colours ; his 
morals are not of the best. And, when he vents his misanthropy, 
he does not seem to be quite so fearless, cogent and impressive an 
exponent of bis own vieM^ as he might have been. We cannot 
help thinkiug that, if the author of Cain had been entrusted 
with the part, he would have made it many times more telling. 
The worthy pedlar’s triumph would not have been so easily 
achieved. 

The other manner in which Wordsworth now fought against 
grief is illustrated by his White Doe of Rylstone (1807). In this 
poem, he renounced argument and called imagination to his 
aid. He found his subject in the romantic past, in an old tale of 
war and bloodshed, the tragedy of a catholic rebel killed with all 
his sons in a revolt against queen Elizabeth. Only one daughter 
survived, Emily, who, many years after pillage and ruin had passed 
over the paternal estate, drew comfort from the visitings of a 
white doe bred by her in her happy days. The doe is a symbol of 
the past, the lovely phantom of buried memories. Her first 
apparition gives the lady ‘one frail shuck of pain’; but the pain 
soon passes into a holy, mild and grateful melancholy. 

Not Hnuless srloom or unenlhrhtened. 

But by tender fanoies brigrhtened. 

The awful tragedy has thus been transformed by length of time 
and strength of habit into something both beautiful and sweet. 
This is as it should be with the deepest of human woea 

This graceful sjunbol makes the end of the poem one of the 
most lovely passages in Wordsworth’s poetry. Yet the poem, as a 
whole, is languid, and even the moral impression is felt to be loss 
convincing than it might have been. Tlio reason is that the poet 
never dares courageously to cope with despair. He can paint 
with free energy neither the fate of the rebels, the clang of arms 
and shocks of death, nor even the pangs and sorrows of Emily. 
During the battle which is to end in tlie death of her fiither 
and brothers, she, represented as a protestant in a catholic 
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&mily, is seen awaiting the issue without even daring to express 
a wish for either side. When an old man oifers to secure a hiding- 
place for her Idndred if vanquished, she declines the ofFer and 
declares herself ‘with her condition satisfied.’ Later, before she 
has seen the white doe, she must already have found springs of 
comfort, for she is strangely said to be ‘sustained by memory of 
the past’ Such reticence in the picture of desolation much 
enfeebles the effect of the poem. How much more striking it 
would have been if it had begun with dark, valiant scenes of tragic 
fete ; if Emily’s despair had been made so evident that we should 
feel for her the want of supematuml comfort, the necessity of the 
coming in of the white doe ! 

Wordsworth, in this period, often defeats his own object by 
refusing to describe the power of evil or woe to the full He stirs 
a protest in the reader’s mind, incites him to complete the half- 
dniwn picture of misery. Or else, the strain of his muscles in the 
fight iigsiinst grief, his repeated assaults and lus tricks to elude the 
grasp of the grcjit advemiry, often leave the reader more distressed 
than ho wcnild bo by oimn jmssimistic outpourings. Indeed, the 
greatness of Wonlsworth, in these years, lies in his stubboni refusal 
to confess himself overcome. There is pathos in his optimism, as 
ilk the sight of a strong man tluit will not weep though timely tears 
might do him goo<i. Ilis stoic poem Laodamia (1814) is a proof of 
this. The Olynkpian serenity advocated in it makes us feel — and 
imiufully feel — the disfeikce Ikotween the summit where gods dwell 
and the lower groimd inhabited by men. Well for the gods to 
dispnkve ‘the tumult of the soul 1’ Well for the Elysian fields to 
be a phuie whore there are 

No roars to tnuki away no strife to heal — 

The past unsighod for, and the future sure 1 

Hut iKkor bwkdamia is merely human aikd lives on this earth of 
ours. (She <»knnot ‘ meekly mourn ’ for her lost hero. Khe dies of 
a broken he«.rt, aikd it seenks hitrd that she should l)e punished for 
it as for nkedititttkd suicide. 

Is this the conclusioik of optimism 'f How hard, inhuman and, 
oiko might add, despairiikg! I’he poem is great aikd i«ithotic, 
Ikeeause Wordsworth, all the time, synkitHthisw with Laodankia, 
fetds for her tt'ikder wesikncws, is at heart more like her than like 
the heroic, dishunkaikistul Protosilaus. But it auk scstruoly bo called 
a comforting iMHnn. The same might lie said of the other verse 
of this jwriod in which Wonlsworth iusists on proclaiming lioth 
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the grandeor and difficulty of hopefulness, when, for instance, 
he calls hope 

The paramoont dwty that Heaven lajs 

For its own honour on man’s saffering heart. 

We perceive how lofty is the peak — ^and, also, how hard the climbing. 

The rest of Wordsworth’s career ( 1814 — 60 ) adds compara- 
tively little to his best verse. No works of magnitude are to be 
found in it, the most considerable being collected memorials of 
one or other of the many tours he made either in the British Isles 
or on the continent, or scries of sonnets, like The, Bioer Dvddoih 
( 1820 ) and Eede»iastical Sonnets ( 1822 ). Though several of these 
sonnets or short pieces are as exquisite as any in the former 
volumes, those gems are now fbr between, and no new departure 
is perceptible. The days of oiiginal thought and spontaneous 
creation are over. Perhaps the most lyrical burst of the period is 
the poem entitled Cotnposed upon a/n Eve/nmg of extrobordkmr’y 
and hemdy, in 1818 , which breathes his former enthusiasm 
for the aspects of nature ; yet it is to be noticed that an ‘ ex- 
traordinary ’ magnificence is now needed to revive youthM 
ecstasies that used to food on what was common in the beauty 
of things. The chai'acter of his later verse is other than this. 
Scandalised by the fame of Byron and the success of the new 
cynical and pessimistic poetry, Wordswoi'th exaggerates his own 
sermonising tendencies. There is now a fixed and rigid attitude, 
a sort of optimistic trick, in the poems which extol the minute 
joys of life and endeavour to tone down its soitows. Ho does 
his best to convert himself to Anglicanism, which, however, he 
celebrates with more copiousness than real warmth. His Eede- 
dasticul Sonaiets are the Anglican counterpart, on a much narrower 
basis, of ChiLtcaubriand’s GSi'le dn Clmst'icmUme. In politics, 
his evolution has become complete to the point of appearing a 
recantation. He porsaos against liberalism the campaign ui)on 
which, for liberal reasons, ho had entered against Napoleon. 
He seems to find everything for the best in Europe after the 
French emperor’s overthrow. He approves and upholds the Holy 
Alliiince and opposes, with might and main, every attempt at 
reform in his ovm country. He protests against the too advanced 
instruction which the liberals desire to impart to girls in the lake 
district, against the spread of mechanics’ institutes, agaiust the 
emancipation of Irish catholics, against tlie abolition of slavery 
by parliament, agaiiist the abolition of capital punishment, agaiust 
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parliamentary reform, and so forth. The one change he supports 
is the extension of copyright, which affects his own interests as a 
writer. That he was sincere in all his opinions, and that he had 
strong arguments for his absolute conservatism, cannot be doubted. 
Ko apostasy is to be laid to his charge. The evolution of his ideas, 
which made his old age diametrically opposed to his youth, can be 
traced, step by step, accounted for by outward circumstances and 
earnest meditations. Yet we cannot help feeling that, all the 
same, it is a progress from poetry to prose, from bold imaginings 
to timorousness, from hope to mistrust, from life to death. 

In the meantime, his worldly prosperity and his public reputa- 
tion were steadily increasing. From the gladsome frugality of the 
Grasmere days he passed into ease and comfort, thanks to his 
appointment, in 1813, as stamp distributor for Westmorland, which 
enabled him to remove to Bydal Mount in 1814. There, he was to 
live till his death, courted by members of the nobility and higher 
clergy, visited by a growing number of pilgrims, sincere admirers 
and mere tourists. His feme, which was at a low ebb at the 
beginning of that period, partly on account of the ridicule thrown 
on his poems by reviewers, partly because the public turned in 
preference to Scott and Byron, gradually rose after 1820, till it 
culminated in a triumphant reception at Oxford in 1839, a state 
pension bestowed ou him in 1842 and the laureateship in 1843. 
Before the close of his life in 1860, Wordsworth could feel assured 
that he had become one of the great poetical influences of the age. 


It is inevitable that, when retracing Wordsworth’s career, one 
should insist on the main streams of thought which flowed through 
his mind. The temptation to look upon him as a prophet is great, 
and, thus, in any estimate of him, to give chief prominence to the 
more or less systematic philosophy woven by him out of experience. 
True, few poets blended philosophy and poetry more intimately 
together. Yei^ the two remain distinct; they are things of a 
dijBTerent order. They were in conflict more than once; so, our 
estimate of Wordsworth’s poetical genius should not bo reduced to 
an appreciation of his moral code. 

He was a great poet when, in 1797, he wrote The Buimd 
Cottage — ^he never outdid that pastoral and, indeed, only once 
or twice again reached such perfection. Yet (if we set aside 
the words of comfoi-t and resignation wherein, years after, it was 
wrapt up), in itself, the tale is most distressing and desolate. 
Wordsworth’s usual optimism is not to bo found in it. It implies 
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a protest against the iniquity of society and the harshness of fate. 
It is one of Wordsvorth’s masterpieces, but, in a moral sense, 
can scarcely be called Wordsworthian. 

The last of the Lvuey poems — ^though written in 1799 — ^is in 
even more striking contrast to Wordsworth’s known teaching. 
It is one of the most desperate sobs that ever escaped from the 
heart of a forlorn lover. No glimpse of hope pierces through his 
vision of the tomb : 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Boiled round in earth’s diurmd course, 

With roo^ and rtones. and trees. 

Surely, Wordsworth would have condemned such a fit of blank 
despair in any other poetry than his own. Yet, he never wrote 
with more essential strength, and many of his admirers must needs 
regard this quatrain as, perhaps, the most condensed example of 
his poetical greatness. 

What has been said of bis moral doctrine applies, also, to his 
theory of poetical style. It is now agreed that Wordsworth 
wrote some of his most beautiful poems in entire opposition to his 
principles of diction. He had laid it down as a rule that the poet 
should use the simple language of peasants, merely freed from its 
errors. Yet, even when he interpreted the feelings of cottagers 
and made them speak in their own names, he often broke this rule 
in the most glaring manner. The example pointed out by Myers 
is so conclusive that it would be idle to look for another one. It 
is taken from Th& AffAe-tion of Mwrgwet, a pathetic monologue 
in which a poor widow, who used to keep a shop, laments over the 
disappearance of her son, and pictures to herself the dangers and 
sufferings to which he may have been exposed. Not a single phrase 
in the beautiful stanza ‘Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan’ 
but is raised to the highest pitch of lyrical force and subtlety. 

Without recurring to such extreme cases, in which we have the 
poet at war with the systematic thinker, we must admit thai^ in 
many of his finest poems, the characteristics of his thought and 
doctrine are least evident — ^whether he gives way to a disturbing 
melancholy, which he usually condemns, as in Tha tm April 
Mornings or The Fowntain, or where he imparts to us an im- 
pression of nature on which he hangs no moral, as in The Green 
Linnet or Yew-treee. The four yew-trees of Borrowdale, ‘joined in 
one solemn and capacious grove’ constitute one of his most im- 
pressive pictures. But no philosophy is tagged to the description, 
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which is self-sufficient There, you have Wordsworth’s power laid 
bare, founded on his ima^native vision of natural aspects, yet not 
passing from this to a moral lesson. If this dark, powerM piece 
of painting had been handed down to us without the author’s 
name, it is not certain that anyone would have ascribed it to 
Wordsworth ; or, if so, it would have been on account of the 
Westmorland names found in it; for, the bold allegories, the 
strange sonorous mythology, would have made many a critic 
hesitate. 

Tliese instances tend to prove that his poetry is not identical 
with his habitual teaching, that it sometimes revolts against it, 
that it may here and there go beyond it. Of this conclusion, we 
ought not to lose sight, even when we pass on to the examination 
of such verses as are both beautiful in themselves and stamped 
as Woidsworth’s manifest creations, to which no exact parallels 
can be found in any other poet 

His chief originality is, of course, to be sought in Ins poetry 
of nature. But it is not the mere frtct of his being a x>oet of 
nature that makes him unique. There had been many poets of 
nature before, more were to come after, him. It is not even tlio 
minute, precise, loving observation of her aspects that gives him his 
preeminence. Certainly, he was one of the most truthful describers 
when his task was to describe ; though, for accuracy or subtlety of 
outward detail, ho may have been equalled, nay, surpassed, by other 
poets who, at the same time, were botanists or naturalists, writers 
as different from each other as were Crabbe and Tennyson. Of 
flowers, insects and bird% the latter two knew, perhaps, more 
than WordswortL His undisputed sovereignty is not there. It 
lies in his extraordinary &culty of giving utterance to some of 
the most elementary, and, at the same time, obscure, sensations of 
man confronted by natural phenomena. Poetical psychology is his 
triumpL Apart from the philosophical or moral structure which 
he endeavours to raise on data .furnished him by his sensations, 
these sensations are, in themselves, beautiful and new. By new, 
we mean that he was the first to find words for them, for they 
must have been as old as mankind. 

Th&re was a Boy is one of the most striking instances of thia 
The ‘gentle shock of mild surprise’ felt by the lad who did not 
catch in due time the answer of the owls to his own bootings, the 
sudden revelation to him of the fair landscai)0 while he hung 
listening, his thrill of delight at seeing ‘the uncertain heaven 
received into the bosom of the steady lake ’ — these were additions 
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to man’s knowledge and enjoyment of his common sensations. 
The absolute troth of the analysis impresses one simidtaneonsly 
with its beauty. The emotion is, surely, subtle, but, at the same 
time universal, and we have it here expressed once and for ever. 
No psychologist can expect to go further than this, no poet to hit 
on words more apposite and more harmoniously combined so as to 
make this little mystery of the soul palpable, ’i^en Coleridge read 
the poem in a letter from his friend, he said that, if he had met 
with these lines in a desert of Africa, he would have cried out 
‘Wordsworth ’ at once. Here, we have, without doubt, one of the 
essentials of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

The same character is to be found in Nwttmg, where we are 
told of ‘ the intruding sky,’ that struck with remorse the boyish 
nut-gatherer after he had tom the boughs of a virgin bower ; or, 
again, in Skalmg-smta, where the poet describes the strange 
appearance of the surrounding hDls, which, to the skater who has 
just stopped short after gliding at full speed, still seem to wheel 
by ‘as if the earth had rolled with visible motion hor diurnal 
round.’ Here we have a mere illusiou of the senses, but one of 
the existence of which, as of its weirdness and beauty, no doubt 
can be entertained. 

One English poet only can be compared with Wordsworth here : 
Shelley, whose senses were endowed with an imusnal, almost 
a superhuman, gift of insight. He, too, was to enrich our 
knowledge of sensation by his verse. His sensitiveness goes into 
things even deeper than Wordsworth’s. He can see fmther 
through the screen, even spy ‘ the warm light of life.’ But few, if 
any, can follow him to the ond, or remember having themselves ex- 
perienced his wonderful ecstasies. He is alone. On the contrary, 
Wordsworth has no abnormal and hypertrophied sensitiveness. 
It was the common healthy sensibility of mankind which he found 
himself sharing. He merely reveals to us what everyone has felt, 
or may feel any day. 

There may he a poetry of nature less obvious than that 
founded on a multitudinous notation of her detailed aspects, less 
subtle than the analysis of exquisite sensations, but, perhaps, of 
more breadth and grandeur. Hazlitt has said that one could infer 
that Wordsworth’s poetry ‘was written in a mountainous country, 
from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness and its doptL’ It is 
not, indeed, by description that the characters of nature are most 
deeply caught and expressed ; it is by incorporation, so to say, 
when the image of the outward world, instead of being directly 
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presented, is reflected in the feelings and shines through the most 
indifferent words ; thus deeply had the scenery among which he 
spent his days penetrated into Wordsworth’s mind and soul. If 
we had to praise him as the poet of mountains, we might, of 
course, choose the noble descriptiTe pages that abound in his 
volumes ; but, rather than to these, rather than to the flimous 
mountain scenes in his Excursion — ^which are too conscious — ^we 
should turn to a poem like Miehoid, where scenery, characters 
and style form a perfect harmony of lines and tints that could 
not have existed without a secret process of assimilation. Lofty 
and bare, indeed, is this pastoral ; few flowers grow on the 
heights where old Michael meant to build his sheepfold. The 
land is unadorned. It has no other features than the sheer linea- 
ments of its sweeps and pastures or its steep rocks, over which 
are spread by turns the naked sky and the winter mists. All this, 
together with the bracing air, you feel firom the fiirst to the last 
line, not less when the poet gives you the speech of his ancient 
‘statesman’ or a glimpse of his stern mind, than when he paints 
the landscape itseE Even as the scenery is composed of essentials, 
so is the old man’s character, and so his language. In such 
passages there is not one word of description, and yet the ‘pastoral 
mountains ’ are constantly conjured up with their raw atmosphere, 
behind the discoursing shepherd. Every syllable he utters is their 
emanation. 

Another summit is reached by the poet when he freely allows 
his creed of the refining agency of the senses to pass into a sort 
of waking dream, instead of asserting itself by argument as in 
The PrfMle, or even, as in Tmb&m Abbey, by lyrical proclama- 
tion. Few will deny one of the very first ranks in his verse to 
the fourth of the lAwy poems, where he tells us how his beloved 
had been cared for by nature since her tenderest years, how nature 
had vowed to make W ‘a Lady of her own,’ imparting to her ‘the 
silence and the cahu of mute insensate things,’ either bidding the 
storm ‘mould the maidon’s form by silent sympathy,’ or causing 
‘beauty bom of murmuring sound to pass into her fece.’ Here, 
Wordsworth joins company with the most aerial of poets. He 
drops to the earth, for once, all that matter-of-factness of which 
Coleridge comidained. He sets common observation at defiance 
and simply ignores the objections of common sense, with which he 
is elsewhere only too prone to argue. Though most thoroughly 
himself when shaping Lucy’s natural education, he gives wings, 
not feet, to his most cherished belief. We have, in this lyric, ‘the 
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fine excess ’ of poetry. Whatever may be said of these country 
maids who, though brought up under the clouds and stars, and by 
the side o^ dancing rivulets, failed to be informed with grace and 
beauty, (Wordsworth has used his privilege as a poet of embodying 
a vision made, after all, of mysterious possibilities, perhaps of 
truths in the making. 


But nature never engrossed all his thoughts. Many were 
given to man, chiefly to the feelings of man. He shows the same 
mastery in his delineation of the hidden germs of feeling as of 
those of sensation. He, again, excels when describing the moral 
emotions in the blending of the subtle and the simple, of the 
strange and the essential But the beauty of his verse seems, in 
this case, to come less from intuitive discovery than from long 
brooding. Fullness and compactness of meaning now characterise 
his greatest utterances. All readers catch their pathos at once ; 
few, immediately, if ever, their entire signification. A noticeable 
instance is ih&Jmik of the plain prosaic story Bimm Lee, a short 
stanza full to overflowing of his prolonged meditations on the 
present iniquity and harshness of society. Poets and moralists 
have vied in easy railings at man’s ingratitude. Shakespeare, 
among others, is full of such denunciations. Alas I the grctiter 
cause for giief is the existence of gratitude, chiefly of oxcossive 
gratitude, which implies that there is a scarcity of fellow-feeling, 
a dearth of benevolence, a lock of mutual neighlmurly assistance 
in this world. That exaggerated thanks should bo oflbred for 
the merest trifle, for a deed of easy and imperative kindness, 
betrays daily uucliaritahleness and opens vistas of the insensibility 
of existing society ; it shows 'what man has made of man’:. 

Fro beard of hearts unkind, kuid deeds 
With eoldnoHS sUU returuinfir; 

Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left mo mourning. 

This is one of his many reflections which are more pregnant and 
sink deeper into the mind and heart Uian those of almost tmy 
other poet 

From such deep sources do many of his sonnets, chiefly of his 
l)olitical sonnets, draw tlioir rare intensity of moral feeling. It is 
enough to remind the reader of a lew flimiliar passages; his 
melancholy on hearing of the extinction of the republic of Venice; 
his energy of tone when he comforts i)oor Toussaint I.s>uverture, 
the liberator of San Domingo, now thrown into a prison ; the bitter 
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restrained irony of his ‘high-minded Spaniard,’ who resents, more 
ttia-n the devastation of his country, Kapoleon’s so-called benefits, 
and so forth. In his more strictly Englidi sonnets, the greatness 
is not due to novelty of thought It so happens that almost every 
idea and emotion expressed by Wordsworth in 1802 and the years 
following had been more tl^ foreshadowed by Ooleridge as 
early as 1798 in his Ode to Frame or Fewra m Solitude. But 
the truly Wordsworthian power of the sonnets is owing to the 
protract^ sojourn of these feelings in his breast before he gave 
utterance to them, to his long reluctance against their admission, 
to his repeated inward debates. Hence, iustestd of Coleridge’s 
extemporised efibsions, which have been aptly compared, by 
Angellier, to the sea-scud which is thrown off by a storm, here we 
have the distilled elixir. Nearly ten yeai-s of .vexed thoughts 
went to the making, in 1803, of tlie final line of the soimet to 
England, where, after enumerating and condemning what ho calls 
her many political crimes, he sighs (with a unique mixture of 
reproof and tenderness, of grief and repressed pride) at the 
thought that she, nevertheless, is the least uuwoithy champion 
of liberty left in the world : 

0 grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all in thee! 

It would be hard to match these ten monosyllables for compactness 
of historical allusion and complex feeling. Such condensed moral 
utterances are among the glories of Wordsworth’s verse. 


Other characteristics ought to be added, regarding his more 
purely artistic gifts— gifts of verse-writing and style, gifts of com- 
position. But this would land us in endless discussions ; for, in 
these respects, Wordsworth’s mastery is surely relative and inter- 
mittent He reaches, at times, so high a degree of excellence that 
the mere verbal felicity of some of his simplest lines bafSes the 
imitation of the most refined artists : 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
Eor old, unhappy, iliar-off things, 

And battles long ago.... 

But he frequently mixes the highest poetry with the flatness of 
unimpassioned, uninspired prose. He also shows himself, in many 
a period or stanssa, devoid of ease, elegance and pliancy. He is 
more than once awkwardly naive, clumsily familiar, or, on the 
contrary, more solemn and pompous than needs be. The talent 
for construction, niggardly bestowed on the romantic poets of all 
countries, is particularly weak in him. He could never frame and 
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fEtshion a considerable poem witti due equilibrium of substance 
and form, of thought and story. In this respect, Tha ExcwrsioH 
is a memorable fidlure. As to The Prebude, it owes its permanent 
interest partly to its admirable passages of poetry, partly to its 
philosophical or to its autobiographical value, which we feel, as we 
read, to be merits not strictly poetic. Only in compositions of 
moderate length, like The Rumed Cottage, Michael, Laodamia 
did he achieve perfect harmony, and in many of his lyrics and 
sonnets. 

That he often tries to lift us and himself to the poetic mood 
rather than takes this mood for granted, cannot be denied. Poetry 
often seems to be his object rather than his possession He made 
the training of man to poetry his chief office here below. He 
leads us warily from the inlands of prose to the shore, marking out 
the way with unprecedented care ; but he is sometimes content 
with gazing on the element and leaves it to others boldly to sail 
upon it or plunge into it. JQie main body of his poems is educative 
and preparatory. Yet he has left sufficient of absolute verso, 
heart-searching and beautifrd, enough for a Wordsworthian an- 
thology that will remain among the most enduring treasures of 
romanticism. 



CHAPTER VI 


COLERIDGE 

OoLBRiDaB survires for us as poet i^'poet unique in in^iration, 
unique, also, if sadly fitful, in achierentient But he was also'^Mlo- 
sopher, -critic, -dieologian, moralist, ’^Hker — above all, a talker. 
And, with the strongest will in the world, it would have been hard 
for one so variously endowed not to dissipate'1^ genius. Given a 
will exceptionally infirm, the wonder is that he should have left so 
much, rather than so little, as a monument of what he was. 

The strange complexity of his nature, refiected, as it is, in the 
whole tenor of his life, is a challenge to all who love to follow the 
mysterious windings of the souL Ris character is an enthralling, 
as well as a deeply pathetic, study in itself And it may even be 
that we shall find it throw some light upon his genius, as a poet. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom in October 1772; two years 
after Wordsworth, one year after Walter Scott. He was crossing 
the threshold into manhood at the rime when the French revolution 
was rousing the more active minds to revolt against the traditions 
of the past: a revolt which, in his case as in others, extended to 
things literary no less than to those social and political He reached 
middlelifewith the reaction which followed the downfall of Kapoleon. 
He died (1834) in the period immediately succeeding the arrest of 
that reaction: some dozen years later than Heats and Shelley; ten 
years after Byron; two years after Walter Scott. And, of all the 
movements connected with those names and events there was not 
one, unless we except the creations of Keats and Shelley, which did 
not, whether by way of action or reaction, leave some trace upon 
his souL . 

From “his ftther ho inherited a reverence for 'verbal niceties 
which went with him throughout life^^ curious strain of pedantry, 
jj^ch crops up in the most unlikely places; above all, a^eamy 
natUF^otrhich always made him a stranger and pilgrim among the 
bustling figures and harsh incidents of daily*'life. To his mother. 
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•ji woman of keen 'practical instincts, he does not seem to hare owed 
much beyond the priceless boon of affection. J^nd even this was*^ 
Jargely lost to him when, on the death of his ffither, he was des- 
patched, according to the practice even then too common in 
English households, to school (Christ’s hospital) at the age of nine 
(1781). Henceforth, he was to see his fiunily only at the rarest 
intervals ; and the outlet of home affections was virtually closed 

Even as a child, he had laid hold on all the books — esi)ecially, 
imaginative works — that came within his reach. At school, he 
became a prodigy of youthful learning and philosophy: ‘logician, 
metaphysician, bard,’ the ‘inspired charity boy’ of Lamb’s vistfal 
recollections. For a time, as he tells us — and it was not for the 
last time — ^the ‘bard’ was quite driven out by the ‘metaphysician.’ 
And it needed what we should now consider the rather weak 
stimulus of Bowles’s sonnets to rouse him from ‘this preposterous 
pursuit’ (1789). The remedy, such as it was, i)roved undeniably 
efScadous. For the next five years, sentiment, of the kind repre- 
sented by Bowles, was the most powerful fretor in his growth. 

In the excitement of Cambridge life (1791 — 3)— partly, too, 
under the i^ell of love for Mary Evans— his whole being scorns 
to have expanded. But there was nothing to mark him off' from 
the ordinaiy student of talent until, under the spur of debt or ill- 
starred love, or both, he suddenly bolted from the university and 
enlisted in a regiment of light dragoons (December 1793). After four 
months of this ludicrously unsuitable employment, he was discharged, 
by the efforts of his friends, and readmitted, with due penalties, to 
his college. Some two months later (June 1794) began that ac- 
quaintance with Southey, then an Oxfoid undergraduate, which 
was deeply to colour the next few years of his life. 

Tip to this time, there is nothing beyond the doubtful evidence 
of a school exercise to show that the revolution in France liad 
roused any deep interest, or even attention, in his mind. Now, 
under the tenser will of Southey, ho became a fiery revolutionist, 
of a brand, however, peculiarly his own\ In hatred of Pitt and the 
war, he was, no doubt, at one with the other Jacobins of the time. 
But the Pantisocracy, whidi the two friends beat out between them, 
ran decisively athwart the main stream of revolutionary aspirations. 
It was intended only for the select few ; it was no iwvrt of a general 

^ never were, at any period of our lives, convpits to the system of Frtmoli 
politics,* he writes, m an article on Ja.cobmjsm (1802). And the lightness with which 
he dropped the cause of France— as may be seen from his fine, but somewhat rhetorical. 
Ode (1798)— bears witness to the fact. 
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scheme of socialreconstruction. Again, the ‘Jacobinism’ of Coleridge, 
though not that of Southey, was always strongly charged with a 
mystical and religious element, which stands in the sharpest contrast 
with the purely secular, often atheist, temper more common among 
the reformers of that day. Lastly — and here, once again, he joins 
hands with Southey — ^the whole creed and being of the young 
convert were drowned in a flood of sentiment which woke in him, 
for the first time in good earnest, the need of poetic utterance, and 
which at once sets a barrier between him and most of the leading 
figures among the rebel band: Godwin, for instance, or Holcroft, 
or even Thelwall. 

It was in pleading the cause of Pantisocracy that he first 
discovered — ^to himself, perhaps, as well as to others — ^his amazing 
powers of eloquence. His letters of that time are full of boyish 
delight in the discovery: ‘Up I arose, terrible in reasoning’ is a 
typical sentence. And, so long as he could convince, or even 
vanquish, his opponents, it is clear that he did not much trouble 
himself to put his convictions into act. Even his breach with 
Southey, who soon became lukewarm in the cause, would seem to 
have i)artly sprang from an uneasy sense that he, too, had said more 
than he was willing or able to make good, and from the consequent 
impulse, very natural though not veiy just, to prove that some one 
else was yet more guilty than himself. Still more ominous, oven 
in an age of overwrought sentiment, is the sentimentalism of his 
letters. ‘ Since I quitted this room,’ ho writes on his rotnru from 
the &teful visit to Oxford, ‘ what and how important events have 
been evolved ! America 1 Southey I Miss Fricker I Yes, Southey, 
you are right. Even love is the creature of strong motive. I 
certainly love her.’ It is small wonder that the love which began 
as ‘the ci’cature of strong motive’ —that is, Southey’s Jiat — should 
have ended disastrously for both. A year later (October 1793) the 
marriage duly took place. 

JHie i>ootry of these years (1794—6) is a mirror of the man : 
eloquent, loose-girt, strongly indined to preach; in all things, tlie 
very reverse of the inspired pieces soon to follow. It is, doubt- 
less, the sincere expression of the generous convictions and aainra- 
tions which he held in common with others. But it lacks the 
individuality which is the soul of poetry ; and, only in one i>assage — 
some three or four lines of The EoUcm Hwrp ^ — does it ofifer even 
a feint promise of the works by which ho lives. It is a glorifiod 

^ I find that these lines (26—9) were first Inserted in the JSrrata to Sibylline Lntu cm 
(1817). Thns, the one redeeming exception falls to the gi'ounJ. 
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Tersion of sermons such as Haslitt heard in the enchanted walls of 
the Shropshire chapel It has nothing in common with The Andent 
Ma/rmer, or OhvutaJbd, or even the ode D^ecUon. 

It was the genius of Wordsworth — and,«^th Wordsworth, we 
must always think of his ‘ exquisite sister ’ — ^that first revealed him*^ 
to himself It was in daily intercourse with a stronger spirit than 
his own — first at Stowey (1797 — 8), then, more fitfully, in the lake 
country (1800 — 3) — ^that all his enduring poetry was composed. 
>!Hie spell of Wordsworth, however, went fiir deeper than this. It 
not only awakened the younger poet to creative energies which 
had hitherto lain asleep. It was a transforming infiuence upon his 
whole cast of thought, upon the whole character of his soul His 
whole nature was roused, for the first time, to a full consciousness 
of its powers; and powers of which he had hitherto given no 
suspicion were suddenly called to light. sense of the beauty 
of outward things, as deep as Wordsworth’s, but still more delicate 
and more subtle; a sense of tho boundless mystery of life— the 
inner yet more than the outer life — and a power of interpreting 
it in terms of thought: these were the two gifts which came to 
him with, this new birth; and, however idly he may have used 
them, they remained with him to the end. Well might he say 
that ‘a new earth and a new heaven’ were now ‘given to him in 
dower.’- For he saw the world with a keener and more radiant 
vision than had ever been granted to him before ; and he saw into 
it more deeply. In the full sense of the terms, he became, for the 
first time, both philosopher and poet 

That his use of these magic gifts was not what it might have 
been, is too clear. But it is only just to remember that this applies 
more to his work as philosopher than as poet 'Poetry ‘comes not 
with observation.’ And, if that be true, in a measure, of all poetry, of 
none is it so true as of that to which the peculiar genius of Coleridge 
was manifestly ordained. Is it reasonable to suppose that any poet 
could have gone on living for over in an air so rarefied as that of 
The Ancient Mcmner, or Ktibla Khan, or Olmstoibd ? Given cir- 
cumstances so happy as almost to amount to a miracle, perhaps he 
might But the miracle did not happen to Coleiddge; and, even 
if his will had been as strong as it was weak, there is no warrant 
that it would have happened. To condemn him on tids score, 
however much he himself would have accepted the condemnation, 
seems, therefore, unwarrantably harsh. But his other gifts lay in 
a region more under his control And, hfid he been a man of 
ordinary rcsolution-rfibove all, had he not let himself become the 
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slave of opium — ^lihere was nothing to prevent him from accom- 
plishing a giant’s work in philosophy and criticism. In criticism 
and the theory of criticism, he might have done for his own country 
the double work which was done for Germany by Lessing and 
Hegel, and something more besides, win philosophy, he might have 
recast and even extended the massive fabric of Kant. As it is, in 
neither field has he left more than a heap of disjointed, but imposing, 
fragments. 

The opium habit, the beginnings of which go back as fer as 1797, 
seems to have grown uimn him during his time at Malta (1804 — 6) ; 
and, by the time he returned to England, the bondage must have 
been confirmed. Again and again, he strove to throw off the yoke ; 
but only to fall bsick again more helplessly than before. D^raded 
in his own eyes, he felt life to be a burden almost too heavy to be 
borne ; and the letters which, now and again, were wrung from him 
by remorse, are, perhaps, among the most terrible ever written. Two 
things alone saved him from total shipwreck : the unwearied tender- 
ness of friends, old and new — ^Poole, Wordsworth, Mrs Clarkson and 
the Morgans ; and the innate rectitude, winged by a strong religious 
impulse, which did not cease to assert itself against reiterated 
defeat At length, after ten yeara of debasement, be nerved himself 
to seek refuge with James Gillman, a physician of Highgate (1816). 
And, thanks to the devoted friendship and watchfulness of this man 
and his wife — ^he remained their ‘inmate’ till his death — ^he slowly 
tore himself 1(h>so from the bondage in which ho had been held 
That he never wholly gave up the drug, is tolerably clear. But he 
so fiir mastered himself as to take it in rarer and smaller doses ; 
and, for practical purposes, the Itard-fought victory was won. Thus, 
the last eighteen years of his life were years of inward peace and 
of fruitful service to others. Tlie old weakness, no doubt, still 
do^cd his stqis and prevented the fulfilment of the task — a work 
on Spi/rittud Phdlosophj/ and half a dozen alternative titles — ^to 
which he was conscious of being called But, in fruniliar talk, in 
formal lecturing and even in published vnitings, this was the 
richest period of his life; and it left a deep mark upon some of 
the strongest and most eager spirits of the younger generation. 

JPhe victory was worn But the long years of apparently hopdess 
struggle liad left scars which nothing could wholly hoaL iPhe prime 
of his life had been laigely wasted. And he had strained the 
patience of some of his b^t friends. Josiah Wedgwood had with- 
drawn, perhaps with undue harshness, his half of the pension that 
he and his brother had granted in days when nothing seemed beyond 
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the reach of the jonog poet and thinker. Southey, ivho had 
gallantly shouldered the charge of the truant’s wife and children, 
was embittered, if not estranged. Even Wordsworth, by an un- 
guarded utterance made with the best intentions, had caused a 
breach which could never wholly be made up^. ..SHtis was probably 
the deepest sorrow of his life; ‘all else,’ he says, ‘is as a flea-bite.’ 
His &mily life, too — ^though this was from causes which, in the 
flrst instance, at any rate, had little to do with opium — ^had been 
entirely broken up. And, though a formal separation was avoided, 
he never lived with his wife after 1810; and had, in fret, seen as 
little as he could of her since 1804. The real secret of the estrange- 
ment was that, by temperament, the two were ill sorted with each 
other. But it is impossible not to feel the deepest sympathy with 
a woman who battled bravely with the hardships of her lot ; and 
hard to check the suspicion that, but for opium, the difficulties 
might have been smoothed over. In any case, the breach was a 
worse thing for Coleridge than he was ever willing to acknowledge. 
It robbed him of the steadying influences of home life, to which 
he was by nature peculiarly open. And it left a sting in his con- 
science which he may have ignored, but which, just for that reason, 
was never healed. 

The strangest thing is that, in the very height of the opium 
fever, he should have been capable of efforts which, though 
lamentably unequal, still gave evidence of powers which not one 
of his contemporaries could have rivalled. It was between 1808 
and 1816 that he delivered the bulk of the critical lectures which 
make an era in the history of English literary criticism ; that ho 
composed The Frimd, in its earlier and, doubtless, far inferior 
version (1809) ; and, finally, that he wrote all save a few passages 
of Biogra/phia literaria (1815), the only one of his prose works 
which can be said to survive to the present day. Even in the 
depth of his debasement, he most have retained an n.TnM.r/inj y 
spring, a power of throwing off weights which would have crudied 
another man, of recovering something, at any rate, of the free flight 
to which he was bom. ‘It was this boundless power of self-retrieval 
that, at length, enabled him to cast off the yoke of opium. Jt^as 
this, even more than his genius, which drew men to him as a magnet 
and never allowed him to forfeit the admiration, and even the 
i*espect, of his friends. 

> The detaQs ol ibu nisandentwading axe set forth m the MS of Bobinson’s diary, 
in the published Tersion of which they are briefly swnmarised (vol. i, pp. 210—211). 
See, also, Colendge’s Letter$i vol. n, pp. 577 — 8, 586 — 595. 
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The work of CJoleridge naturally feJls under three heads : 
poetry, criticism and philosophy. It remains to attempt a brief 
estimate of each. 

-itSl that endures of Coleridge’s poetry could easily be contained 
in fifty X)ages ; and, mth few and doubtful exceptions, it was all 
written during the six years when he was in constant intercourse 
with Wordsworth (1797 — 1803). J?lixe greatest of all his poems, 
almost the only one which stan^ as a rounded and finished whole. 
The A7i4!ient Mariner, is an indirect tribute to the liberating 
influences which flowed in upon him from the elder poet And the 
ode Df^eetion, with the lines written after hearing Wordsworth 
recite The Prehude, is a direct acknowledgment of the same debt 
Yet, the powers were there before they were set free by the wand 
of the enchanter. .A.nd it may well be that he had this in mind 
when he wrote 

O Wordsworth! we receive but what we give,— ^ 
in the one poem ; and 

Power streamed irom thee, and thy soul received 

The light reflected, as a light bestowed, 

in the other. v/So subtle is the action and reaction in such cases 
that, if this were so, it would lie only just. For, after all, the 
spirit of Wordsworth was here mot and answered by one as i>otont 
as itself. And what ho did for Coleridgo was not to mark out the 
channels along which his genius was to flow, but only to loose the 
springs of a fountain which, till that moment, had lain half frozen 
beneath the earth. 

vA greater contrast than that lx>twoon the two iK)ots it would, 
indeed, be hard to imagine : the one drawing his strength from the 
‘common things of sky and earth,’ to which his vision gave a 
moaning they had never taken before; the other building for him- 
self a gorgeous ])alaco in the clouds, the colours and forms of 
which uuiy have been reflected from those ho had known xipon tljc 
earth, but which, to us as to him, come charged with a thousand 
hints of an unearthly, enchanted world, known only to the spirit. 
As both were well aware, there is a central point where the two 
visions meet and blend. Biogra^lda and the preface to fjyrieal 
Bo^ade speak clearly enough to that. So, to anyone who can 
read beneath the surfoce, do the BcMade themselves. Still, 
what is bound to strike us first is not the resemblance, but the 
difference. "And, however much we may recognise the former, the 
^ore we live ourselves into the world of the two poets, the less 
shall we be ready to make light of the latter.^ 
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Before 1797, Coleridge had given no promise of what he was to 
be. ‘ I cannot write without a body of thought,’ he laments in a 
letter to Southey (1 1 December 1794). And the ‘thought ’Jiis poetry 
embodied had little to distinguish it from what we might expect 
in the more highly wrought forms of prose. Indignatiion at the 
social wrongs of the old order and the wickedness of its rulers, 
pity for the outcast and oppressed, bitter cries to the Spirit in 
whom alone is the harmony which can resolve the discord — ^these 
form the staple of such poems as Rdigioas Musings and Ode 
to the Bepoarting Ycm ; and the style, stiff with Miltonic phrases, 
rich in echoes of Gray and Collins, is no more original than the 
matter. Byron was not far wrong when, in his early satire, he 
mocked at the bard ‘to turgid ode and tumid stanza dear.’ But 
the scoff leaves the true Coleridge, K:^e Coleridge of K'tMa Khmi 
and The Ancmd MaHner, utterly untouched. 

With these poems, the first-fruits of his friendship with Words- 
worth, we are in a different world- It is hard to believe they can 
have come from the same maa The ‘body of thought’ and the 
imagery which hung round it like an iU-fitting garment have both 
vanished. Every idea presents itself unbidden as an image ; and 
every image suggests a world of wonder and enchantment — ^the 
world of which he holds the key as no poet has done before or 
since, and in which, as poet, he was, henceforth, to have his home. 
K? * Jn KvibHa Kha/n, an enemy might say that the ‘body of thought’ 
does not obtrude itself for the simple reason that there is no 
thought to obtrude. And it is true that, of all poems, this is the 
most airy and unsubstantial : a ‘vision,’ a ‘dream,’ if there ever was 
one ; as the author himself tells us, an opium dream — ^the one good 
service the ‘accursed drug’ ever did him. This, however, does not 
rob the poem either of its power or its charm. On the contrary, 
it is, perhaps, the secret of both. And, even if there were no other 
argument which forced us to confess it, this one poem would be 
enough to prove that, while thought alone, however inspiring, is 
powerless to make poetry, pure imagery and pure music, even 
wiriiout thou^t (if such a thing be possible), suflice, when working 
in absolute harmony, to constitute what pedantry alone could deny 
to be a great poem. And, when a poem is so charged with sug- 
gestion, when, at each touch, it tran^rts us into a world of tlio 
poet’s making, when each shading of the colours, each modulation 
of the rhythm, presents that world in a new light, when our own 
mood finds itself forced, step by step, to follow the ever-changing 
mood of the poet^ can we be quite sure that thought is absent? 
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Reflection is ; reesoning is 5 but thut subtler, more impalpublo, 
process, which plays a real part not only in our dreams but even 
in our waking resolves and inferences— this, assuredly, is not 
Unconscious though this may be in the process, it is conscious 
enough in the resjilt It brings about a frame of mind as distinct, as 
unmistakable, as any of those universally recognised to be ‘ thought*^ 
In the case of The Aneiefnt Mcmn&)‘, no such question could 
be raised. There, we have an ordered story which moves on 
unchecked, doubtless through a world of wonder, from mysterious 
prefece to inevitable close. Each incident stands out clear-cut 
and vivid ; each corresponding change in the soul of the mariner 
is registered, no loss distinctly, as upon the plate of an enchanted 
dial. That is one side of the matter ; and a side which sets the 
poem in the sharpest contrast with thcq>hantasmagoria of Kvbla 
Khevti. On the other hand, each incident in that long succession — 
the sailing of the ship, the gradual disappearance of the land- 
marks, the southward voyage and the rest — ^is presented not with 
the shorthand brevity which suits the needs of daily life, but in the 
successive images, distinct and single, which stnick the eye of the 
mariner at the moment; and this with a porsistoucy which is clearly 
intentional, and which it would bo hard to imrallcl from any other 
poem. Jt is here that the method of KMu Klimt repeats itself 
In one res[»ect, indeed. The AmieM M.arhwr carries that 
method a step fiirther. -tfi KiMei Khan, there is a general sense 
of colour diffused thnmghout the poem. But, when we come to 
ask how that impression is convoyo<l, it Is imiK>8Hible to lay our 
finger upon anything more definite tlian ttie 

forosts ancient as the Mils, 

Enclosing sunny spots of greenery. 

In The Anemiit Marimr, on tlio other lumd, we are not at loss for 
a moment The ice ‘ as green as emerald,’ tlie ‘ copper sky ’ of the 
tropics, the moonbeams ‘ like April hoar-frost spread uism the sultry 
main,’ the moonlight that ‘steeped in silentness the stciidy weather- 
cock’ — those are but a remiumt of the lavish store of colour which 
brightens the whole i>oem. And the touches which mark the moie 
unearthly moments of the mariner’s sufferings are still to add ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt grottn and blue and white; 

The charmed water burnt alway, 

A stitl and awful red; 

not to si>eak of the ghastly colours which ‘{Mtched the bones’ of 
Death, in a verse which the subtle instinct of Coleridge led him 
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subsequently to strike out Of all the elements that blend to make 
an image, colour is the most potent And, if there be any poem 
which drives this truth home, it is Aivamt Ma/rimxr. 

As to the significance of this imagery— above all, in the super- 
natural episodes of the poem-iseoleridge himself has done something 
to later critics. Even to friendly readers, such as Lamb 

and, perhaps, Wordsworth, ‘all the miraculous parts ’ seem to have 
been thing s suspect And Southey, with however ill a grace, was 
probably giving voice to the common verdict when he pronounced 
the poem to be ‘an attempt at the Dutch sublime.’ It is small 
wonder, therefore, that J0bleridge, who was never too confident in 
his own genius, should have taken fright And, in BiograpMa, 
he is a shade too anxious to explain that his stress lay not on the 
incidents themselves, but on their working upon the soul of the 
mariner. That there is some truth in this, is certaia But it is 
not the whole truth, nor anything like it The incidents them- 
selves — ^and, not least, the marvels — ^have a compelling power upon 
the imagination ; the story, as a mere story, is among the most 
thrilling ever told. And, when we remember that this story shapes 
itself in a succession of images unsurpassed for pootic power and 
aptness, how is it possible to deny that all this counts, and counts 
unspeakably, in the total imaginative effect? It is, no doubt, still 
more surprising that, when all is said, these things should be no 
more than an element in a larger whole ; that, side by side with 
these outward incidents and images, we should have to reckon, 
and reckon at least as largely, with their reflection in the soul of 
the man who saw and suffered from them ; that,>from beginning 
to end, we should see them through his eyes and feel them through 
his spirit JSut this is the miracle of Ooleridga And it is a poor 
tribute to his genius if we insist upon isolating one element and 
asserting that it is all he had to give. It is only by taking both 
elements together and giving full allowance to both that we do 
justice to the unique quality of this ‘miraculous’ poem. 

The first part of Olmstdbd was written almost immediately 
after The Andmt Mcmm&r, and shortly before the little baud of 
Stowey was broken up, never again to meet under such ‘indulgent 
skies.’ The theme is of the same nature as in the preceding poem. 
It is handled with more artifice ; but, just for that reason, perhaps 
with less of inq>iration ; certainly, with less of buoyant and exultant 
freedom. The ‘^ring of love’ that had gushed from the poet’s 
heart, as, for the first time, he saw and felt how ‘excellently fair’ 
were the ‘outward shows of sky and earth’ and how deep the 
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Tnftn n^"g that lay hidden Trithin, could never again gush ‘unaware.’ 
AnH, when he speaks once more of the vision that had come in tiie 
first instant of his awakening, it is only to lament that it had been 
withdrawn almost as soon as it was given and had left nothing but 
yearning and self-reproach behind. In any case, the personal note, 
which is very strong in The Andeni Mariner and which some 
have thought has found its way too loudly into its closing verses, 
is deliberately banished from Christabel ; or finds an echo only in 
the poignant passage about broken friendship, which he himself 
considered ‘the best and sweetest lines he ever wrote,’ and in the 
epilogue to the second part, which is partly an obvious suggestion 
finm the ‘breeze-bome’ elfeh nature of his son. Hartley, partly a 
lament over thedifiBLculty — ^the impossibility, as it proved — of the task 
which he had sot himself : the solution of wliich, unlike the ho])es and 
longings of the child, was always to seek and never, alas, to find. 

The same elaboration is manifest, also, in the mcti-e. Never 
before had the four-foot couplet boon used witli such variety and 
subtlety of effect. As the author himself points out, that effect is 
largely produced by a frequent use of the auaptostic movement, 
which had already found its way into the ballad measure of The 
Andemt Mariner; as in the linos — 

For the sky and the soa, and the sea and the shy 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet 

But it is here invoked still more persistently; as, indeed, in 
general, there is a subtlety, not to say a jinesse, about the 
rhythmical movement of this i)oom, which would have been quite 
out of place in the rusliing narrative and more homely metre of 
the other. It is one more pi*oof of the wide gulf by winch, in 
spirit and in total effect, the two poems are divided. Of the 
subtlety which went to the creation of the metre in ChriMabel 
there could be no clearer illustration than the iailure both of 
Scott and Byron — ^tho one in the opening lines of The Lay 0 / the 
Last Mmdrd, the other in a cancelled introduction of The 8iege 
of Oorwih — ^to catch anything like the cadence of the rhythm 
which, avowedly, served for their model. 

has been said that ‘the thing attempted in Ohristabd is 
the most difficult in the whole field of romance: witchery by 
dayli^t.’ And nothing could come nearer the mark. JSEhc 
miraculous elemeni^ which lies on the face of The Andmt Mariner, 
is here driven beneath the surfhea The incidents themselves are 
hardly outside the natund order. It is only by a running fire 
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of hints and suggestions — ^which the unimaginatire reader has 
been kno^ to overlook — ^that we are made aware of the super- 
natural forces which lie in wait on every side. The lifting of 
the lady across the threshold, the moan of the mastiff bitch, the 
darting of the flame as the enchantress passes — ^to the heedftd, 
all these things are full of meaning ; but, to the unwaiy, they say 
nothing ; they say nothing to OhristabeL ^Tet, the whole signifi- 
cance of the poem is bound up with these subtle suggestions ; 
though it is equally true that, if they were more than suggestions, 
its whole significance would be altered or destroyed. Jt would 
no longer be ‘witchery by daylight,’ but by moonlight; which 
is a very different thing. 

To take a world not markedly different from that given to us 
in nature, and fill it with the presence, unseen but felt, of the 
supernatural ; .M tell a tale of human joys and sorrows, and make 
it seem ‘a story from the world of spirits ’ — ^this, indeed, was the 
mm of .Coleridge But no one was more keenly aware than he 
what were the obstacles to its achievement. ‘ 1 have, as 1 always 
had,’ he said about a year before his death, ‘the whole plan entire 
from beginning to end in my mind’ — ^it may be suspected that 
this is one of many similar delusions — ‘but I fear I could not 
[now] carry on with •equal success the execution of the idea, an 
extremely subtle and delicate one.’ So subtle and delicate, in 
truth, that it is doubtful whether even a man of stronger will 
and more mastery of self could ever have ended the poem in the 
same tone in which it was begun. Even of the fragment, as it 
now stands, it can hardly he said that the second part carries out 
the design so perfectly as the first JThe localisation of the scene 
in a fiuniliar country may, as has sometimes been said, have some- 
thing to do with this comparative failure. But it is due much 
more to other causes: to an almost inevitable inability on the 
poet’s part to maintain himself indefinitely in the doubly distilled 
imaginings which were the essence of his undertaking. Evep in 
the earlier part, it would seem that the right note had not always 
come to him at the first effort For, if we are to believe a con- 
temporaiy reviewer— it may have been Hazlitt— in The Basammm 
(2 June 1816), the original version of 

A ^ht to droam ot not to tell! 
was 

Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue; 

and there are other instances of the same kind. The reviewer 
scornfully remarks that the rejected reading was ‘ the keystone to 
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the whole poem,’ and that it waa rejected by the author for tliat 
very reason. his heart, he must have known better. It is of the 
essence of the poem not to feed the mind with facts — still loss, 
with gruesome facts— but to spur the imagination by a sense of 
mystery. It is manifest that the original reading renounces the 
latter purpose for the former. And, if this be the ciiso, it is cloiir 
thatJ0oleridge would have rained his poem by retaining it 

The sketch of the projected continuation, which Gillman gives 
on the authority of the poet, reads ixiorly enough, wilnt it is 
impossible to say what it, or any other raw material, might have 
become under the transfonning bretith of inspiration, ^till, 
temperament and opium between them had so clouded the sense 
of fact in Coleridge that it wojild Ik- nish to pronounce whether 
this was really the plan which he had in his mind from the begin- 
ning, or nothing more than the improvisation of the moment 
Jlow did (Joleridgc stand tow'anis outward nabire 'f awl what 
was his place in the ixastic movement of his time'/ It is impossible 
to loiive his work, jis p<M*t., without a few w«»rdH <»n ea<th of tliese 
crucial, hut widely tlifierejit, iiMittem 
Jl’his wjis the golden age of *fhe poetry (»f imiuro’; and 
(loloridge may claim his place in it with the best. It is a plactt 
entirely to himself; and it depends upon two qualiti<!H, Jf’he first 
is a faculty of inimde and subtle olwTvatlon, whi(!h he may hav«( 
lejirnwl, in the first insbince, from Wordsworth, but whicli he 
fostered to a degree of delitatcy to which neither Woniswortij 
himsolt; nor, iwriuiiw, any otlier ‘worshipiwr of nalHie,’ K«itJH 
e,vcepted, ever <piito attainol. JWie ^creakingof the wjok's wing' 
and the branchless ash, 

UnHimiusl luid damp, whose few poor yellow learei^ 

Ne’«*p in the «nK y«*t iretnble still, 

Panned hy the waterfal!, 

in Thh Itmt-fm'- imircr, nit/ ptimui, atid that ‘jK-enliar tint of 
yollow-greon ’ which marks the sunset sky in the ode l)rf4rtion, 
together with whole ism^s such us T’Ac l««ir witness 

b) this oxtnwmlinary |»owor. And, if mort> were wanted, it Is 
^tplied in abiuulanco, tbouglt rather »w raw umb^iul tlmn as 
[lootic creation, ^y tlie notes written when htt wiw owtt^ more in 
coiwtant communion with Wordsworth (l«tKi>, awl puldlshtsl in 
the lK«>k which, of all others, tlirows most light ui«m the secret 
springs of his genius, Afuv;^ /Vfre (pi), ai r>2). Nor dtats tliis 
comituuul of minute detail in any sense lair tint way U» an csjual 
mastery of bruwl, general efibets. What picture was ever painted 

K. l. XI. OH. VI, 0 
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with broader brush than that of the ice-fields or the tropical 
ocean in The Amma Mmrmer% What general effect was ever 
caught more precisely than that of the moonlight ‘steeping in 
siientness the steady weathercock ’ of the same poem, or of April 
as the month ‘of dark brown gardens and of peeping fiowers’ in 
the ode Dt^eetion'i It may be doubted whether full justice has 
even yet been done to this side of the poet’s genius. 

Yet, even this quality, great though it be, would have availed 
little, if it had not gone hand in hand with one of a very different 
order. With such a store of observed images at his command, 
there must have been a constant temptation to lavish it at every 
turn. Nothing is more surprising than the reserve, the sleepless 
sense of poetic fitness, with which it is employed by Coleridge. 
Even this, indeed, does not give us the whole truth. It is not only 
that such images recur seldom ; but that, when they do, they are 
lifted into a rarer atmosphere, a more remote r^on, than that of 
mere outward vision. In all his greater poems — The Atidmt 
MoHiber, perhaps, alone excepted — ^we are made to feel, and we 
should hardly have entered into their spirit unless wo did fool, 
that the outer world is presented to us not directly, but through 
a veil of mystery, which softens all that is harsh in outline or 
colour ; by a kind of second sight, which rather recalls objects, 
once familiar, to the memory, than offers their actual imago to the 
eye. ‘Sir George Beaumont,’ he notes in Awima PoeUv., ‘found 
great advantage in learning to draw from nature througli giuisso 
spectacles.’ And, with a success which wo may bo very sure 
Sir George never approached, ho seems to have ai>pliod a like 
process to the terms of nature, as refiected in his poetry. Not 
that his eye was ever shut even to the crudest effects of the 
‘inanimate cold world.’ Tlie very chemists’ jars of ‘blue and 
green vitriol,’ as reflected in tlie stagnant reaches of a Loudon 
canal, win an entry in his nute-book\ But when they appear in 
his poetry, it is — or, did dates allow, it would be — ^as the ‘witch’s 
oils ’ that ‘ burnt green and blue and white ’ around the waterlogged 
vessel in the ‘charmed water’ of the tropical sea. Nothing, in 
short, that he found in the outer world attained its rightful value 
for him until, ‘by sublimation strange,’ it had paased into the 
‘realm of shadows’ which Schiller conceived to be the true region 
both of poetry and of action*. 

^ Anima Poeta^ p. 28. 

Soe Ikis Ideal md das Lebent of wliich tho original title waB I)a» lirhh der 
Sehatten. 
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Of his place in the poetic movement of his time there is no 
need to speak at length. It was the hour of romance. And, of all 
that is purest and most ethereal in the romantic spirit, his poetry 
is the most finished, the supreme, embodiment. 'No doubt, some 
of the strands which went to make up the intricate web of the 
romantic tissue appear but faintly, if at all, in the poetry of 
Coleridge. Medievalism, which plays a large part in the work 
of Scott and others, is to Coleridge commonly no more than a 
vague atmosphere, such as would give the needful sense of remote- 
ness and supply the fit setting for the marvellous which it is his 
purpose to hint at or openly display. Once only does he go 
palpably beyond this : in the shadowy picture of 

The chamber carved m euricuHly, 

Carved with fifrurra Htranjore and Hw<>et, 

For a lady^t chamlier nuH«t. 

But, oven this touch of mcdievaliBin is studiously viigue ; nor are 
the allusions to trial by combat which follow in the second part of 
Ohr'mtahd any more precise. Cotitnwt those with the description 
of Mfuloline’s chanit>er in Thr. 3m of or of tlui 

feudal castle and the moHS-lrooi>urs in The, Lmj of the, Lant 
MhiMtrd', and we have the measure of the gulf which parts 
Coleridge from other romantic imets in this matter. 

Of the historic instinct, stnujg both in Hcott and Byron, 
Coleridge, in truth, was do:^ntly destitute^ 

‘Of all the men I ever knew, Wordsworth himself not oxoeptod,’ he 
I have file funtest pleasure In things contingent and tranwtory.... Nay, it 
goes to a disease with me. Am 1 was gaaing at a wall In Carnarvon Castle, 1 
wished the guide liftymUes off that was telling nut, (n this ehamiiertho Black 
Prinoe was bom - or whoever it was,’ 

he adds, as well ho might It is true that, when the first caiitM 
of Oh/lde, Ilarolti appeared, he had the courage to assert: ‘ It is 
exactly on the plan that I myself had not only conceived six years 
ago, hut liave the whole scheme drawn out in one of my old 
memorandum books But this was a pure delusion, of the same 
kind as that which led him to declare ho bad eouceive<l a poem, 
with Michael Hcott for hero, much suiierior to (loothe’s Faml*; 
with this difffereiK®, titat, whereas Fmet lay within his field of 
vision, OhUde Ilm-old, or any other iwomthat should make apiieal 
to ‘the sense of a former world,’ after the manner of Byron, 
assuredly did nut 

^ vol. n, p. 

• Soo TahU-Talk^ vol, n, pp. lOH 113 , 
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It was in the subtler, more spiritual, regions of romance that 
Coleridge found his homa As to his treatment of the marvellous, 
ever ‘the main region of his song,’ little need be added to what 
has been said already. In one form or another, the theme never 
ceased to haunt his mind during the brief flowering time of his 
genius; and Tha Andemt Mariner, Chrietahel and The three 
Graves stand for three quite distinct modes of approaching it. 
In The Ancimt Mariner, the poet openly proclaims his marvels, 
and exults in them. In Chri^abel, they are thrown into the back- 
ground, and conveyed to our mind rather by subtle suggestion 
than direct assertioa Finally, in The three Graves, neither 
incidents nor persons have, in themselves, anything of the marvel- 
lous; it appears solely in the withering blight brought by a 
mother’s curse upon three innocent lives. It is hero that Coleridge 
most nearly approaches the field and method of Wordsworth ; 
whose Peter JSdl— in another way, perhaps, The Thom — ofibrs a 
curious analogy with this iwwerful but, as usual, unfinished poem. 
In the homelier region, he was, manifestly, less at ease than among 
the marvels and subtleties of the two other poems ; and it is rather 
there that the secret of his unique genius nuist l>e sought. 

slPfro things, in particular, may be noted. sThe hidircctncsg by 
which the elusive touches of Ohristnbd are mmlc t(» work their 
cumulative eflect may, be contrasted \rith the directness of the 
meriiod employed by Kegitp .in his. treatoeiit of a like thein^ the 
transfpnuatmn of a serpent into the ^uise.of a woinaii, in Lamia. 
But it is more 'important to b^r in mind tiiat, if Coleridge is 
haunted by the marvellous, it is less for its own sake than as a 
symbol of the abiding mystery which ho, like Wordsworth, found 
everywhere in life, within man Jind around him ; a sign of the 
spiritual presence which, in his fiiith, bound ‘man and bird and 
beast’ in one mystical body and fellowship; a token of the love 
which is the life of all creation, and which is revealed to lu in 
* the blue sky bent over all’ It is this faith which gives a deoitor 
meaning to these fairy creations than they bear uiwn the surfiico, 
and which raises the closing versos of The Atutimt Mariner from 
the mere irrelevant appendage they have seemed to some critics, 
to an expression of the thought that lies at the core of the 
whole poem. And, if this be true, his wellknown retort to 
Mrs Barbauld — 'Madam, the fault of the itoeiu is that it has t(K» 
much moral’— would take a wider significance than luw commonly 
been supposed Only, the self-depreciation of the poet must not 
be taken more seriously than it deserves. 
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In treating of Coleridge as literary critic, there is no alternative 
bat to q>eak either very briefly or at considerable length. The 
latter is here impossible. All that can be done, therefore, is to 
indicate the main avenues which his criticism opened out 

The only written monument of his critical work is that con- 
tained in BiograpMa lAteraria (181.5 — 17), and in a short series of 
articles contributed to Farley’s Bristol Jwtmdl a year or two 
earlier (1814)^ All else has to bo gleaned from the very imperfect 
reports of his lectures, rocordo<l by Collier, Crabb Robinson and 
others. These lectiu^s, of which there were, in all, some dozen 
courses, were delivered, iMtrtly in London partly at Bristol, Ixjtwcen 
the yeaiw 1808 and 1810. Tlmir avowed subjects, apart from a 
course on the history of philosophy (1818—19), were, mainly, the 
drama in genenvl, or BhakeH]Miare and .Milton. Hut Coleridge was 
never the man to 1)0 Isuind down by a syllabus ; and his audience 
had, on ocutsion, to boar, sis la'st they could, a defemie of school- 
flogging, sui sittack on ‘the Ijsuicasirisin system of education’ and 
other such irrelovsincies, when they hsui come to hcsir a discourse 
on liomeo mul Jtdietf. Yct^ in spite of thm* glaring faults, the 
lectures were not seldom worthy l«>th of their sulyect and of their 
author. And, with the written pieces, they form a laxly of work 
such as makes an eixich in the history of Plnglish - it would harvlly 
lie too much to say, of Kuropeau criticism. 

..itldleridge concents himself not only with the pmctice of 
criticism, but, also- iierhaits, by preference -with its tlteoiy. On 
Ixtth sides, ho otFors the sharpest contrast with the critics of the 
century, and, not least, of the generation, preceding. Ibe Wantons 
and Ilunl, no doubt, stand apart from the men of their day. In 
sentiment, they reliol against the canons of the Aiigustans *, and, 
so far, they are at one with Coleridge. But they were content to 
defend their instinctive judgments on purely litemry grounds, and 
made no attempt to justify them on more general principles. 
Indeed, they seem never to have sns{)octed that their revolt against 
the established taste in jKietry carried with it a revolt agiiinst 
the established system in philosophy. Coleridge, on the other 
liand, was philosopher just as much as {met. He lived in the ftill 
tide of a philosophical, no less than a poetic, revival. He was him- 
self among the leading figures in botli. He had, tiierefore, on both 
sides, a &r richer store of material to draw from than luul Iwen uimn 

^ Tli<iy oxa roprinifd in tlio appi^ndix to Ooitlo'it Hnrly To i\w woricff 

nnmtioned ahovo should bo added a prognaut Hftction of A {Mimlmry TfttUiM m 
MetMf prefixed to Kmyclopadia JidHriyyolitam. ft wan writu^it in lHt7 luctd publiebed 
iu XBXH. 
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to the earlier rebels. And it was the first instinct of his nature to 
weave, or force, every side of his experience into a consistent whole. 

At the first step, he rules out the assumption, which, from 
Horace onwards, had wrought such havoc in criticism, that the 
object of poetry is to instruct ; or, as a less extreme fonn of the 
heresy had asserted, to make men morally better. That this may 
be an effect of poetry — of much that is noblest in poetry — ^lie is 
not in the least concerned to deny. That, however, is no more 
than an incidental result. And the true end, or fimctiou, of poetry 
is to give immediate pleasure : pleasure, he explains in a somewhat 
disconcerting addition, ‘through the medium of beauty’.’ 

This may not carry us very for. But, at least, it serves to warn 
us off from the wrong road, and to set our feet at the beginning of 
the right one. More tlian this : by further additions and modi- 
fications, Coleridge so expands his original doctrine as to bring us 
considerably further on the path. In the first place, the assertion 
that the pleasure whicli imaginative art aims at giving is wrought 
‘through the medium of beauty,’ however much it may chock the 
logical flow of the argument, at least soiwcs to enforce the truth, 
already laid down by Aristotle, that imaginative ]>leasure differs 
in kind from all other forms of pleasure : nay, that one form of 
imaginative pleasure differs in kind from all other forms of 
imaginatiTO pleasure : that given by poetry, for instance, from 
that given by sculpture or painting; tliat given by the dmiua 
from that given by lyric or by epic. In the second place, his own 
analysis of that which constitutes ‘ lieauty ' is so illuminating, his 
own exposition of the coiiditioiis necessary to }H>ctic pleasure is so 
subtle, as to bring ns a groat deal further on the roacl than, at the 
first moment, we may have been aware. The fonuer throws a 
flood of light upon the points in which the various arts differ 
firom each other, as well iis uimn those they have in common. 
The latter — enforced, as it is, by a criticism of Shakesi)oare’s early 
poetic work, and reinforced by an equally delicate criticism of 
the charm attaching to the consummate presentment of ‘common 
form' in poetry, iwirticularly by the Italian poets of the later 
renascence— is one of the most satisfying things ever written 
in this kind. In applying the i>rinciples which ho ha<l already 
laid down in theory, the author succeeds Imth in defining them 
more closely and in extending them more widely; in the verj' 
statement of his theory, ho amtrives to offer a model of the 
method which critics should aim at following in pnmtice. 

> Vavlo;’* JS, J, art. i. 
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Of the rest of his work in practical criticism, no iiecount win 
be offeml. It must suffice to mention his criticism of Wowls- 
worth in Bwgraphm^, and that of Shakespeare, as dramatist, in 
Tarious courses of his lectures. The former, in itself, is a fine 
and discriminating piece of work. But it is more than doul>t.fiil 
whether Coleridge was the man to have undertaken it. He was 
aware that the slightly astringent touch, which he felt justice 
demanded, would give oiicnce to his brother poet And, con- 
sidering the relation between the two men — a relation once of 
the warmest Mendshi]>, now of stniined forbefinitjcc — it would 
have been more gnicious to keep silence'. Indeed, so far jis the 
criticism dwils with Wordsworth’s tlusory of ‘ i>oetic <Iiction,’ it 
cannot but strike the reader iis car])ing ; not to mention the 
appoamnee of troaoheiy involved in attamking a theory for which 
ho himself was commonly held, an<l, j>rol«il>ly. with some justice, 
to be, in |)art, responsible. As critic of Shakespeare’s driiiuatic 
genius, his iwrt is less ambiguous, though even this is compliwitisi 
by questions of unacknowhslgcd debts to Kchlegel. lie was the 
first English writer to insist that every work of art in this 
instance, every play -is, by its very nature, ai» orgiiuic whole ; 
and that, if this is harder to <lisccm in the compli<!at(‘d structure 
of fShakcs])earean and much other modern drama, it is Isjcause, 
at least in the nobler extimples, such jdays art' not less, but more, 
vitally articulated ; not less, but inert', sismtaneous ami organic 
Structure, scenic effect, isietry, characit'r all are shown to spring 
from the same common rtsit in the spirit of tlie poet ; eatih to 
enhance the imaginative ofibet which, instinctively, ht' had in vitsw. 
And he enforces this, not as a mere alistract doctrine though it. 
lies at the core of his theory of Ijcauty—but by an ex|s>Hiti«>n of 
individual masterpieces which, for subtlety ami HHggtwtivt'iw'ss, 
had certainly, if we except (ItK^the’s masterly criticism of //«/«/«/, 
never Iioen appromihctl. It remains true tlmt, having dont' stt 
much, he might justly have been expected to do I'vi'n mor«‘ : and 
that nothing but his own uervele8sn<*sH, at <*n<'e tin* cause ami 
effect of the opium hal>it, could have prevented iiim from doing it. 

If, in literary criticism, tiicre has sometimes Im'I'Ii a disiwisitioii 
to exaggerate the value of the work actually aceomplislu'd by 
Coleridge, in philosoidiy, Uie tendency lias almost always Isjcii 
to give him less than his due ; certainly, as to what lie aehievwl 
in the way of writing ; too oflon, oven as to Ins intrinsic cu{)adty. 
Yet, his imiwrtance in the h!Ht.ory of KngUsli philosopliy is not 
to bo deuiod. It is neither mure nor less Uian to liavo stiKsI 
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against the cnrrent which, for the last century, had swept eveiy^- 
thing before it ; to have assailed the mechanical philosophy 
which, from the time of Locke, had firmly entrenched itself in 
this country and in France ; and, however much he may have 
been overborne by the prejudices of the moment, at least to 
have paved the way for their ultimate exposure and defeat Even 
at the moment, in the high tide of Bentham’s iufiuonce, his 
labours were by no means in vain. As writer — still more, in his 
talk and in his personal influence — ^he served for a rallying iM>int 
to all who felt, if they could not explain to themselves, the 
inadequacy of the prevailing system : the one man who Wiis 
capable of laying bare its fallacies, the one man who was able 
to give a reasoned account of the larger fiuth after which they 
were blindly gi'oping. The evidence of this is to Iw found in 
the lives of such men as Arnold and Maurice ; or, more com* 
inictly, in the generous essay of Mill and the brilliant, but not 
too generous, cliapter devoted b) the subject in Carlyle’s Life 
of Sterling. 

Jm' philosophy, as ho himself would have been the first to 
acknowledge, ho was building on the foundations laid by Kant 
and, to a loss degree, by Fichte and Schelling. At what time 
he became acquainted with the writings of Kant, is a disjuittsl 
point. He himself seems to ])laco it in 1800^ ; and, though he was 
constitutionally inaccurate about all matters of fact, it is har<l to 
see why this date, the i»eriod immediately following his return 
foom Germany, should not Iks accepted. The question is luirdly 
one of supi'ome inqtortanco. For, desjute some unlucky IsuTowings 
from Hchelling (alas ! unacknowIe<lged), he was in no sense a mere 
adaptor, still loss a more copyist, from the Gormans*. He worktsl, 
as all philoHophoi-8 must work, on hints furnished by his pre- 
decessors ; and that is all. 

His aim was to show the uccossity of replacing the mechanical 
interpretation of life and nature, which he found in imssoHsion 
of the field, by one consistently spiritual, indeed religious. And 
he carries out this puriswe over the whole field of experience : 
in metaph;^c8 aiid philosophy ; in ethics and ixditics ; not to 
mention his application of the same principle to imaginative 
creation, as briefly indicated in the preceding section. In 

^ litogra^hia, chap, a, 

* The paHsage in mograj^hia, chap, xu (pp. 124- .7), which fornw the introaiiction 
to Coleridge’s metaphysical eystem, is an unblushing traiwlation (with ti misquotation 
from Horace faithfully reproduced) of Scholling’s Hyntm tnmzendentalm IdmlimviM, 
g§ 1, 2. The rest of the chapter is largely an adaptation from tho same work. 
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metaphysics, his work is probably less satisfactory tlian in any uthor 
branch of his vast subject And that, partly because he is here 
more ready than elsewhere to follow the hazardous guidance of 
Schelling ; partly because the temptation to press speculative 
truth into the service of a particular religious creed was more 
than he was able wholly to resist Hence, with all his subtlety, 
he does not succeed in driving home the essentially creative 
action of the mind in the pnicesa of knowledge — ^and that after 
all, is the mmn jmiiit at issue— at all as clearly as Kant ha<l 
done l>ofore him. And, by his use of the distinction between 
the ‘reason’ and the ‘underebindiiig’ — a distinction originally 
duo to Kant -for the purpose of bolstering up opinions origin- 
ally deiivod from a wholly different sotirce, he ojiens the d(K)r to 
all kinds of falhicies and imrversions. With Kant, tlwj distinction 
l)otween the reason and the undershinding has a purely restrictive 
puqwse. Its effect is to deny to the fonner anything moi-e than 
a ‘regulative’ or suggestive fiuiction in the <»rdcring of knowledge; 
and to claim iVom the latter, which, from its nature, must alw’a>s 
go hand in hand with a sensible intuition, tine solo title to the 
discovery of tnith. ht other wonls, it is a distinction which lemls 
stmight to what have since <*ome to 1 h> known as agnostic con- 
clusions. To (5oloridg<!, it starves a purjswe e.\a<!tl.v the revers<f. 
Ko far from seiuirating the spheres of the two huiulties, he hw(H!Jh 
away all Ixiniers between them, lie allows to the one an ap- 
[Hircntly unlimited jKiwor of re-ailinning what the otluw had found 
it necessary to deny ; and thus exposes himstdf to flarlyie's siinaism 
tluit he luul discovered ‘the sublime secret of l)oIieving by the 
reason what tlte imdcrstanding had been obliged to fling out as 
incredible.’ It would bo grossly un&ir to say that this exhausts 
the tcjiching of Coleridge in the region of metaphysics. His 
criticism of tlte mochanictil systeiii -and, in irartienlar, of liut 
theory of assochition, as elalstnited by Hume ami Ihirtiey 
wouhl, in itself, suffice to overthrow any such sissortion'. Itut if 
out hardly Ite denied that this is tlte side of his doctrine oit which 
he iiintself laid the heaviest stress ; nor, again, tltat it is the side 
niton witich he is most open to attack. 

In the kiudrc<l field of psychology, his results are Istth sounder 
in tltomsolvos and more absolutely his own. His records of the 
working of the mind, esi>ecially under nbnonmil or morbid con 
ditions, are extraordinarily minute iuul subtle, it would haunlly 
be too much to say that he is the founder of witat luts since 
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become a distinct, and most fruitful, bi'anch of philosophy : the 
study of experimental psychology. And this, which is fully known 
only to those who are femiliar with Awima Poettt), is, perhaiw, his 
most original contribution to philosophy. 

In ethics, he is more upon the beaton track. But it was a 
track almost unknown to Englishmen of his day. And it is his 
lasting service, at the moment when the utilitarian .scheme of 
things swept all before it, to have proclaimed the utter in- 
sufficiency of any doctrine which did not start from the postulate 
of duty. Here, once more, he bases his teaching upon that of 
Kant But he enters a just protest, as Schiller had done Iwforo 
him, against the hard saying that the highest goodness is that 
which tramples upon the natural instincts of the heart And, 
throughout his exposition, as given in Aids to Reflmtmt, he 
shows (as, from his personal experience, he well might) a sense of 
human fhiilty — a sense, that is, of one of the two main elements 
of the problem — ^which the noble stoicism of Kant ImuI been too 
apt to treat as matter for nothing but shame and contempt 

Pew, probably, now think of Coleridge in connection with 
political philosophy. Yet, there is no subject to which, through- 
out life, he gave more time and thought; from the days oi 
Con^Mss ad potruhtm and The Wcdelmum (179fi — 0) to those of 
The Fri&id (1809 — 10 ; 1818), or of The (hmstitMtiwi. of Church, 
mul State (18.30). Coleridge habitually spoke of himself as the heir 
of Burke. And that constitutes at once the strength and the 
weakness of his position as political idulosopher. More systematic, 
but with for less of imaginative and historic insight than Ins 
master, ho inherited, in fret, both the loves and the hates of 
B^fieetAom Jind LeMm'e o)t. a Itegwide PeMce. 

the negative side, ho is the fiery foe of the rights of man, of 
Jacobinism, of the sovereignty of the jmople. And he makes no 
effort to disentangle the truth which — under a crude form, i»o 
doubt — ^found expression in watchwords which, in his early man- 
hood, had shaken Europe to her depths and liad in no sense lost 
their power when he died. To the end, ho was unable to see that 
no state, which does not draw its will from the whole Ixsly of its 
members, can be regnrdo<l as fully organised or developed ; and 
that this was the ideal which the French revolution, i>erhapa 
before the time was rii)e, certainly through many crimes and 
blunders, was striving to make good Against this ideal, he had 
nothing to propose but that of a government, based upon the will 
of the propeitaed classes only, and imijosing itself upon the rest 
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of the comn»inity from above. The rcBult ih that, at the proHont 
day, his theory seems ludicnmsly out of date : far more so than 
that of the Jacobins, or of ha CoHtrnt eoeUd, whicli ho does his 
best to cover with ridicule and contempt. Ho childish, indeed, was 
his fear of Jacobinism, so keen his scent for the faintest bretith of 
its approach that, when Brskiiic bronght in a bill, the first of its 
kind, for the prevention of cruelty to animals (1809), he denounced 
it, in his largest capitsils, as ‘the strongest instance of legislative 
Jacobinism^.’ It was bad enough that rights should be demanded 
for men ; to concede them to animals was inicpiitons and absurtl. 
In spite of these follies, it is right to acknowledge that his mticism 
of Jacobinism and of Z/e Cmitraf, mtcUd, however little we may 
agree with it, reveals powers iMjyond the reach of any man living 
in England at the time ; ]>rol)ably, if we except Hegel, Ixiyond the 
roach of any man in Eun>pe’‘. 

Yet, as with all thinkers worthy of the name, it is in expounding 
the iKwitivo side of his doctrine that his |)ower8 are seen at their 
brightest and most convincing. The core of his creed, jis of Burke's, 
lay in the conviction that the civic life of man is tint offspring not 
of delil)era.to odcnlation, ‘the auttions i)alaitcing of (xaupamtive 
advantages,’ but of instincts, ofUai working unknown f.o himself, 
which are rooted in the <iceiK‘Ht fibr<>s <»f his rtature. lie is assurerl 
that the state, so far from ladiig a cunning piece of mechanism, 
put together at the will of indivuiaals and to l>e ttiken to piocA«4 at 
their pleasure, is something larger and more enduring than the 
individuals who comixwo it lie knows that, in a very real s(»ise, 
it has a life of its own : a life which, at countltxw points, controls, 
no less than it is controlled by, Uieim Ho Iwlieves that the moml, 
as well as the material, existence of men is largely d(ftonuin<«l by 
the civic order into which they are ismu And he infers that, if 
this order Ikj roughly shaken, the monU, Jis well as the material, 
well-being those who iKdong to it is gritivonsly (unperilh'id. 
Tltcso are the vital principU^ which lie t>chin<l ail that he wrote 
on |K>litical matters, and which find their Ixist, expr<‘ssion, ehanu*- 
toristically l>arl>cd by a bitter atbwsk on Hume, in an <d(s|uent 
{Hissage of one of his Lay HfTtnom^ 

* vol. n, p. 0»r», 
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CHAPTER VII 


GEORGE CRABBE 

Geobgb Ckabbe was bom at Aldoburgh, on the coast of Suffolk, 
on 24 December 1754. His father, a collector of salt-dnties at the 
harbunr, was a man of both high tastes and low. Rather dis- 
reputable in his later years, he had, as a young man, kept school, 
and used to rea<l Milton, Young and other poets aloud to his family. 
Destined fur the profession of medicine, George Mras apprenticed 
to a medical practitioner in Wickliambrook, near Bury St Edmunds, 
from whoso sm-geiy, three years later, he passed into that of a 
doctor at Woodbridge. Hero he remained from 1771 to 1775, and 
becjune acquainted with Sarali Ehny, who, though ten years wore 
to pass befoi’c they wore married, exercised from the first a 
softening and brightening influence on the rather grim nature of 
the uufomied youth. Just about the time of their meeting, (jrabbe 
made his first known appearance in print as a pool. In ' the i>oets’ 
comer’ of a ladies’ magazine in 1772 apijoared several pieces of 
verse, some signed ‘G. Mbbare’ and one ‘G. Hibliaac,’ which arc 
held to be by Crabbed One of these, consisting of two very pretty 
stanzas, called Winh, celebrates the ]K>ct’s ‘Mira,’ which was 
the jmetical name given by Oiabbe to Sarah Elmy. 

In 1775, just before the close of his apprentici^p at Wood- 
bridge, Orabbe put his powers to a severe test, by publishing with 
an Ipswich bookseller a poem, in three imrte, entitled Iwbriely. 
From the description of tlie cottage library in p»irt i of The Parish 
Megister^ and other references in Orabbe’s works, we know that, in 
boyhood, his fhvourite reading had been romantic ; but, by the 
time he wrote Inebriety, ho must have made a close study of the 
poetic dictator of the day, Pope. Much of Iitehrieby is composed 
of frank imitation, or parody, of An Emey on Man and The 
Dmmad] while, here and there, Crabbe proves his knowledge 
of Gnvy. Echoes of tibiese poets, Iteiug mingled with language drawn 

> Otorge Craibe, ed. Wajd, A. W., Cambridge EngliHU OlasHloa, vol. i, pp. v~Tlli. 
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by the doctor’a apprentice from his art, and presented in rimed 
heroic verse, at once laboured and sliiwhod, leave laelirieti/ one 
of the rfiwest poenw ever written. Yet, if there is plenty of 
aifecttition alsmt the youtliful satirist, it is not sentimental 
atfcctation. (^rabbtj shows si/jns already of that rc'volt a^unst 
idealimition whicli was to inspire his mature work. To him, 
inebriety is an evil, an<l he describes with vigour and point its 
evil effects in all classes of life. 

Ilis apprenticeship over, (*rabl)c returned home to Aldeburgh, 
without any proHja'cts and with very little kmmiedgo of the science 
of healing. ( )wiiig to his mother’s illness and his father’s intem- 
|)orai»ce ami viol<*nt nature, his home was unhappy. During these 
years, tins iron must have entered into his soul lie tried to 
pnmtise his profession at Aldebnrgh, and Wfis apis>inted i«»rish 
dmstior. Meiin while, however. In* was studying nature, and <*specially 
lK)tany, with results which, if <»f m» senict? to him us <loct.or, wens 
to 1 k^ of great vahie to his |M»ctry. He continiuid t{* read mm'!li 
and to think nan'ii, and he found his mind turning definitely to 
faith and piety. Sarah Mlmy was his (*onsoIation and hojM* (many 
years later, in (tnc* of tin* Talrtf called TIh' /joi'fr'n ./owm’//, lut 
wrote a faimtus di'scriptiou of a visit to her); tuid he went on 
writing iss’try, a little of which iais siirvivetl 'I'o the years 
I77f» J> b»*long several religious poems, an impressive little 
pie(m on .Mint', which tells how she drew tin* autiior from the 
(•elief of ‘false plcasnn's' to ‘loftier notions,' and a bhmk vem< 
work entithsl Muhdyht, which. If very gloomy, ♦•mis on a note of 
sjine and sturdy courage. 

At huigtli, he could latt endure life at Aldeburgh any longiT. 
Towards tin* end of 1770, he made up his mind to stake his all on 
literary work in Ismdott and, in April 1700, with assistance from 
Dudley Ni»rth, a relative <»f the prime minisUsr, iie stit sail from 
Hlaiighden (piay. In Isuidon, he t<H)k a hslging close to tht* lioyal 
Kxchangt*, nearsoiius friends of Miss Klmy who lived in (Jornhill, 
and set to work revising a couple of plays and some proH<* essays 
which he hud hrought with him, studying botany mid entomology 
in Ute country round Ismdon, mid keeping a Journal aiidrcssivi to 
Mim. The year was to him one of privation mid disapimhitment. 
Among the {siems ttiat, wlUiout suceess, he attempteil to publish 
were mi epistle, in his favourite imuplets, to prinee William (after- 
wards Willimn IV}, a satirical fi/ptufk from tM tkrlt (ap]»arently 
a revistsi version of an earlier {kkuii, The, F<m AUf iAhul) and 

» Wttrtl, voL I, f». »iH. 
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an EpisOe to Mira, in both of which he uses anapaests. No publisher 
would accept these poems, in spite of a biting introdnolaon by 
their author, under the pseudonym ‘Martinus Scribletm’ T^ords 
North, Shelburne and Thurlow, one after another, turned 
a deaf ear to the author, though his compliment in verse to 
Shelburne deserved some reward. And when, probably in August 
1780*, he found a printer willing to print two hundred and fifty 
copies of another poem, it did not bring him in anything but one 
or two slighting reviews. Crabbe, who, in soveiul works of this 
period, describes his own feelings and condition, hereupon addressed 
to ‘ the Authors of the Mowitldy Review ’ a letter in verse, in which 
ho practically asks them to advise him whether he should i)orHevere 
in poetry or not, bestowing on himself, by the way, some satiriad 
advice on the methods that lead to success. There is nothing re- 
markable about the poem except the amassing simplicity of the idea. 

The kindness of the wigmaW with whom ho lodged, occasional 
help from Sarah Klmy’s frmily and the pawning of his imssessions 
just sufiiced to save Crabbe from destitution ; but his condition 
was very bad indeed when, in something like despair, he wrote, 
probably in February or March 1781, a letter to Kdmund Burke. 
This letter, which is still extant*, ho loft^ witli some siwcimens of 
his poetry in manuscript, at Burke's house in Charles stroot, 
St James’s. Burke granted an interview, found (iniblm to have 
‘the mind and feelings of a gentleman,’ gave him money for his 
immediate needs and Iwcarae his patron. Among the ijoems then 
sulanitted by Crabbe to Burke was The IMrtvry, and this was the 
poem which Burke recommended for publication. First, however, 
it must 1)0 revised; the thoughts were often better than the 
verses. The revision was carried out under Burke’s eye. The 
lAbmry was i)ubliBhod by Dodsloy, 24 July 1781. It did not boar 
any author’s name, and there is not anything in the poem itself to 
declare it Crabbe’s. It smacks throughout of Pope and of the 
poetical commonplace of the day. The autlior imagines himself in 
a library and utters his glib refloctions upon the provinces of 
theology, history and so forth, and u|)on tlio relief from care afforded 
by reacUng. Any other of the poete of the day might Irnvo written 
it^ and it did not advance Orabbe’s reputation. 

With the next publication, the case was difi'erout The packet 
left with Burke had contained portions of a i)Oom whidi attempted 
to contrast village life, as the writer knew it, with the Arcadian 

^ Hnohon, K., XJ% £ohte MalltU Anglais, p, 181), n, 1. 
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life described by authors of pastoi'als. When completed, the poem 
was published as The ViUage. Before, however, its appearance 
turned the fortunes of Crabbe as poet, his fortunes as a man had 
already been turned through the influence of Burke. Burke in- 
vited him to stay at Beaconslield, introduced him to his powerful 
friends. Fox, Reynolds, Thurlow (who presented him with £100 and 
forgave him an old insult), and then, finding the bent of his mind to 
be towards holy orders, recommended him to the bishop of Norwich, 
who ordained him, December 1781, when he was all but twenty- 
seven years old, to the curacy of Aldcburgh. At Aldeburgh, 
Orabbe^ as usual, was not happy, llis hither was proud of him ; 
but the neighlxkurs regarded him as an upstart Change from one 
awkward situation to anotlior came with the offer of the post of 
private chaplain to the duke of Rutland at Belvoir, whither Crablie 
went in 1782. In spite of ‘ the mind aini feelings of a gentleman,’ 
which Burke had found in him, tliere seems to have lx;en a kind 
of bluntness, ])erhai>s merely tliat of a strong and sincere mind 
(Thurlow once said that he wsis ‘tis like Parson Adams as twelve 
to a dozen’), which unfitted him fur a ducal ciiaplaincy; and, 
though the iMH-trait of ‘my lord,’ in The. Patron, is not drawn 
from the duke of ilutland, who tre<itcd Crablie witlj kindness and 
consideration, some of John’s difliculties there set out were, 
doubtless, borrowed from the jamt’s own experience. However, 
ho was now free from anxiety, constontly meeting people of leani- 
ing and taste and blessed with plenty of leisure for his poetic 
work. 

Crabbe wont to Belvoir in or about August 1782. In May 
1788, tlio publication of ViUage revealed his jmcuHar qualities 
as a poet Hie iioem had l)eon completed and revised under 
Burke’s gunhuico, and submitted by Reynolds to Johnson, who 
declared it ‘original, vigorous, and elegant,’ and imwle an alteration 
which cannot lie wholly approved*. The originality of the isiem 
won it immediate success**. Such a work may, almost, be said to 
Imvo l>een needed The taste for jiastorals, running down from 
the Blizabethan imitations of Hieocritus and Mantuan to Ambrose 

* The VtUaget i, U* 30, Orabbo’H original linoB may in IVorktt 
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Philips, Allan Bamsaj and Thomson, had worn itself out Gay’s 
Shepherd’s Week, with its parody of Philips, had helped to kill it ; 
and Crabbe, certainly, owed something to the form and tone of 
Gay’s i>oem. Yet, the impulse had continued in another form. 
Goldsmith, in Deserted Village, and Gray, m An Elegg 
W'ritten in a Country CJmrdiyard, though completely free from 
pastoral affectation, had, at any rate in Crabbe’s opinion, idealised 
the life and character of the villager. Cmbbe, who, i)erha{)S 
from early youth, had contrasted his knowledge of life round 
Aldebuigh with the ‘smooth alternate verse’ read aloud to him 
by his febther, whore 

fond Ck>rydonfl complain, 

And Hhopherdi^ Imys their amorouH paint) revoal, 

The only paint), alas! they never feeP, 

conceived the idea of tolling the truth about country folk as he 
saw it. For this task, he was peculiarly well equipi»ed. He know 
the life of the country poor by personal exiMjrience ; and his studies 
in botany and other branches of natural science — ^ibosaibly, even the 
mental shortsight which, all his life, kept his vision %'ery close to 
its object— enabled him to substitute for the graceful vugueness 
of [mstoral ]>uots a luickground drawn with minute exactness. In 
seven consecutive lines of Tlte Village, thistles, poppies, bugloss, 
mallow and charlock are mentioned by name, cjich in a manner 
which iffoves it to have been doscly observed ; and it is sjiid that 
Aldeburgh, Groat Parham and the country around Ihdvoir art* all 
recognisable in the several descriptions of scenery. As with his 
background, so with his jnsrsona Tlio desire to toll the truth as 
ho saw it WJiH the intellectual jmssion which governed Crablnf in 
all his mature poetry. The side of truth which he saw was, 
however, nearly always the gltuuny side. ‘Nature’s sternest 
painter, yet her best’ Byron wdd of him, in a wollknown lino, 
of which the first part probably remains true, while the second 
seems to overlook the fret that oven village life has a bright side. 
This may bo found in The, Ooitea^s 8atm-d(vy Nights An unhappy 
youth spent in a rough homo may have tinged (Jrablbc’s nund ; 
but his sturdy dislike of sentimentalism was an enduring eharactor- 
istia So he becomes linked with the ‘realists’ of later times. 
Man is not to be served by iridescent visions of what he is not, 
but by pity awakened by the knowledge of what ho is. 

In spite of this revolt against sentimentalism, The Village, like 

» Too VlUaffi, i, U. lii -U. 
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Crabbe’s later poems, shows substantial fiiimess. Its picture is 
not all gloom. If we contrast his clergyman with the {tarson of 
The Des&rted ViMage, the poem is entirely free from the note, to 
be described, perhaps, as petulant, which occurs more than once 
in Cowper’s satires, which had been published, with not much 
immediate success, a few months before TIte ViUage. 

The workmanship of TIw, Village reaches a i>oint which 
Crabbe never passed. The poem had the advantage, as we have 
seen, of revision by Burke and Johnson, and the heroic couplets, 
which were always Crabbo’s favourite metre, hick the fluency of 
The Ubranry, and the rugged carelessness of his later poetry. 
They are sufficiently {wlishcd, witiiout losing any of his peculiar 
sharpness ; and his love of epigram and of antithesis, that amounts 
almost to punning, is kept in check. The ‘ originality and vigour,’ 
if not the ‘ ol<^ncc,’ of the poem, were immediately recognisecl. 
Burke put extracts from it into The A »iiuuU Heghtf^.r for 1 / }{;{, 
where Scott read the description of the workhouse so oiirncstly tliat 
ho could repeat it more than ten yesirs later. As Horace Walpole 
wrote to Mason, Orabbe ' writes linos that one can rememlrer.’ 

To Tlte Atmtud Regietn for 17«.‘l, (Irablre contributed an 
obituary notice of his imtron’s bnither. Lord ItolMU-t Manners, 
whose death in a sojifight, while in command of The liemhitioM, 
ho bid sung in K<«ne fine lines feebly tacked on to the end of 
The ViUagei but he did not publish any more poetry for nojirly 
two years. And, then, ho did not give the public anything worthy 
of him. It is difficult to believe tliat The a satire 

published March 1786, was not an early work, written, perhaps, 
just after Burke had given his approval to The Library, which it 
closely resembles. In fiict, after Ths VUlage, Orablw did not 
publish any important imetry for more than twenty-two years. 
During most of those years he was writing verse and destroying it; 
during some of them, no doubt, he WJis living it, rather then writing 
it, for, on 16 December 1788, he wtis married to Harjih Klmy. 1 luring 
the years that followed, Crabl>o wrote three prose romances an«i, 
on his wife’s advice, destroyed them; withdrew, before puldicathm, 
on the advice of a fnend, a projected volume of imoins; and worfciHl 
hard at various branches of science and at re^uling in several 
languages. 

At length, in Octolior 1807, at the age of neJirly fifty-three, ho 
published another volume, which contained, lassidw niprints of 
The Lihrary, The V'iUage and The NeteejMiper, some new ikkiuik. 
Of those, the longest and most imiKirtaiit, Tlte Parish Hegistm, 

tt. L. XI. CH. vu. * 10 
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develops the theme of 37ie ViUage and first brings Crabbe into 
prominence as a teller of stories. A country clorgjnnan (such is 
the scheme of the poem) is looking through his registers, and 
utters the refiections and memories stirred in him, in turn, by the 
entries of births, marriages and deaths. Crabbo’s desire to be 
just is evident from his inclusion of certain happy scones (sug- 
gested, probably, rather by his own parishes than by his recol- 
lections of Aldeburgh) and of fortunate people ; but the l)ont of 
Ids mind is equally evident in Ids maimer of tundng away from the 
description of the charming cottage, with its pictures, its books and 
its garden. 

To tills infected row we term onr street. 

The Parinh Reghfter contains some of the best and the liest- 
known jiassagcs iu Orabbe’s poems, notably the story of Phoelxi 
Dawson, which touched the heart of Fox during his lingering death 
in the autumn before its publication. Meeting Crablio at Dudley 
North’s house. Fox urged him to publish more {Kietry, and 
ofibred to read and revise his niaimscript. The Parhh lie/fktfir, 
then, had the benefit of Fox’s advice, as The ViUaye had oiyoycd 
that of Burke and Johnson ; and Orabbe, as ho tells us in his 
preface to the volume, had followed it scrupulously— -doubtless to 
the advantage of the couplets. In subject and treatment, the 
{)oem was sufiiciently novel to create some stir. It has been pointed 
out^ that the impulse given to Knglish fiction by the Roger de 
Covorly papers in The S^^eetator was exhausted. With tlie 
exception of Miss Edgeworth, there was not any novelist then 
telling stories that approached the truth about humble and 
ordinary folk ; and, in TIta Paneh Reffkter, Crablio revived an 
impulse that passed on, in course of time, to George Eliot and, 
after her, to living writers*. 

As in all his poetry, the moral purpose is made very clear. 
Most of the unhappiness related is ascrilied to the ungovented 
passions or the weaknesses of the diameters, to the lack of that 
prudence, moderation and solfcontrol which he consistently a<l- 
vocated, in matters tcnqioml and spiritual. He desires to want 
all who might find themselves iu like circumstances, and, at the 
same time, to rouse pity in the minds of his readers for sinning 
and suflbring humanity. The first requisite for a imet with these 
aims is a sympathetic understanding; and Cmbbe, later, was to 

^ A'.//, by Ainger, GrahU (Kngliflh Mon of LotterH), p. lOJJ. 
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show, even more clearly than he shows in The Pariah Reghter, 
his mastery of what novelists know as psychology. 

Of the other poems in the 1807 volume, 37«! Hall of Jiistioe is 
a strong and horrible narrative, in stanzas, of the life of a gipsy 
woman ; while The Birth of Flattery is a pompous allegory showing 
how flattery is the fortunate child of iwverty and cunning. More 
remarkable is Sir Etistam Grey, a poem very diflbreut from 
Crabbe’s usual pedestrian and minutely ‘natural’ work. In or 
about 1790, Crabbe had been recommended by his doctor to tiike 
opium for severe indigestion; and opium-taking became a habit. 
It was suggested by Edward FitzGerald that opium influenced 
Orabbe’s dreams, and, through them. Sir Emtnoe Grey and The 
World of Dreams, a iwem of soiuewliat the sjune natiire, which 
was first printed after his death. The scene of Sir Eustace Grey 
is a madhouse, where a {mticut, once rich ami hai>py, relates 
to his physician and a visitor his downfall and the visions of his 
madness. Parallels have been found between some of these 
imaginings and those recorded by Do Quimjcy in The GonfeaaiouM 
of an Ojdum-Eater. Tlio poem, which is written in eight-line 
stanzas with linked rimes, is wild and fowsible in a very high 
degree; but Orabbo, with fine art, allows it to sink gnulually to 
rest with Sir Eustace’s account of his conversion by wluit tins i)oot 
admitted to be a ‘ methodistic call,’ his singing of a hymn and the 
reflections of the physician. 

Orabbo’s next publication vrwsThe Borough, & poem in twenty- 
four parts or ‘letters,’ published in April 1810. bike The Village 
and The Parish Register, it describes life and chanicter as the 
iwet had seen them in Aldeburgh. Yet, not in Aldeburgh only ; 
for this borough might, to some extent, stand for any countrj' 
town of moderate size. In a scries of letteirs to a correspondent, 
the author gives an account of tlic town, the church, the relighms 
bodies, the politics, professions, amusements, the workhousti, the 
poor, the prisons, the schools and many other features of the 
town’s life. As the work is much lunger than its |>redec<*SH<»rH, so 
it shows an increase in Crabbe’s scope and i>ower. Tluu-e was no 
one now to revise his writings ; and Tlw Borough remains a very 
uneven work, both in matter attd in versification; yet, ()mbl>e, 
who had 8i>ont eight years ui>on the poem, wiw not then so in- 
different to cTaftsmanship as ho Imawne laktr. Parts of The 
Borough are very dull; excess of <Ietail makes other parts te<iioUH; 
and there is much clumsiness and flatness of expression. Never- 
theless, The Borough contains some of (Imbbe's finest work, and 

lO—lt 
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shows an adyance in his power of <liyining motive and depicting 
character. The portraits of the clergy and the ministers, and of 
the inhabitants of the almshouses, show rare penetration and vigour 
in description; and, if Crabbe found himself unable to constnict 
in verse, or in prose, a novel in which the characters should act 
and react upon each other, he remains a master of the individual 
portrait For poignancy and poetic beauty, nothing in all his 
work, perhaps, equals the description of the condemned felon's 
dream of his youth at horned 

Little more than two years elaped before Oaldw published 
another volume of poetry, in some ways his Insst Tale*, iHsuc<l 
in September 1812, shows an tidvance on Th& Bmmiyh in the art 
of rovcitiling character by murativo. Many of the twenty-one storicH 
are constructed on the same plan -initial happiiicss converted 
gradually into misery by intellectual pride or ill-regulated jBisaion ; 
but tlie variety of the treatment and of the characters prevents 
monotony. And, if any one were tempted to accuse (h'ablMs of a 
lack of humour, Tulm should avert such a charge. In this set of 
stories, more than in any other, ho exhibits a hiunonr, bitter, no 
doubt, but profound, searching and woven into the very stuif of the 
tale. TtiA (JmUetium Fantier, with its exposition of the daring free- 
thinker enslaved in three diiicrent kinds of Imadago — to a woman, 
a quack doctor and an ostler turned preacher; The- Patron, with 
its {)icturc of the noble family’s reception of their 
death; tlie nuisterly comedy of the wooing of a worlding and a 
puritan in TJte Fra/nk (Jmrtuhip — those and several others show 
(hrabbe in complete control of his material, and exercising upon it 
more of the poet’s (or, rather, imrhaim, of the novelist’s) intelleo 
tual and emotional labour than he usually bestowed U{K>n tlie fruits 
of his observation. Two of the tales have extraneous interests. 
Tennyson know and admired Crabbe’s imems, and may liave mK<le 
use in Fmch Ardefn, of his recollections of The Paatimj Hmvr\ and 
Charles Lamb fouudo<l on The a comedy called The Wife!e 

Trials which, in turn, gave Maria Edgeworth an idea for Ileteti. 

After Tales, Crabbe did not publish anything more for seven 
years. He was now a poet of wide reputation, and was welcomed 
by Kogers, Campbell and otliers on the visits to Ix>ndou which his 
wife’s death in 1813 set him free to jMiy. In the spring of 1814, 
ho was appointed to the cure of Trowbiidgo in Wiltshire, where he 
was witliin roach of William Lisle Bowles, of Lord Bath and of the 

> T/w borough, Utter xxnx, U, 289-'‘8S80, 
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interesting people who lired in Bath or came there to take the 
waters. He appears to have worked meanwhile, with the r^u- 
larity of an Anthony Trollope, at his poetry; and the results of 
this manner of work may be detected in his next volume, T(de» 
of 1M HaU, published in July 1819. He had always been a 
careless or a wilful workman. Left to liimself, and more careless 
than ever, now that his fame was established and his age advanced, 
he indulged more freely than before in unnecessary detail, in 
sentences distorted for the sake of a rime, in flatness approaching 
doggerel, in verbosity and antithesis. Some of his critics, among 
them Jefirey, had complained of the lack of connection between 
the stories in his earlier volumea I'he objection seems trivial ; 
and, in Tales of Hie HaU, Crabbe’s device of making brothers 
who are scarcely acquahtted with one another exchange stories 
seems futile, when all these stories clearly Isjar the impress of a 
single mind. As usual, Orabbe took most of his material from 
people and events he had olxwrved, or from true stories relate<l 
to him; and one very interesting in Tales of the Ilall^ 

appears to bo a i)ortnut of himself. Tlie time luul gone by when 
Crablw could justly bo accused, as he luwl l>eeu by Jeflrey, of 
‘disgusting representations.’ and Po(vdu.‘,T» in TaU^ 

of the Hall is a terrible stoiy ; but, in nuwt of these poems, as in 
Take, Orabbe is dejiling with people of a higher socuil grade 
than his early models. Though most of the stories are sad, there 
is loss scope for brutality, and more for minute and sympathetic 
study of the finer shades of thought and temper. The Widow is 
a fine piece of high comedy ; the twice- widowed lady’s letter to 
her third suitor^ is shrewdly ironical; while a |)assage in Delaif 
hm Datiger^ describing a imevish wife, is, jMirhaps, the l»eHt 
example that could l)o chosen of the sliarp and vivid ciitHd. to 
whidi Orablie could attain by his epigrammatic, antithetic manner. 

T(dee cf the Hall was the last volume of |>oems by (Irablie 
published in his lifetuna At ‘IVowbridge, he live<l in comfort, 
winning, by degrees, the esteem of his imriHliiuncirH (a tribute 
which, in other cures, he had not wholly gtuned), working liard at 
poeti^ and paying visits to his friends. At the house of the 
Hoaros in Hampstead, he met Wordsworth, Houthey, itogers, 
Joanna Baiilie and others; and he paid a memomble visit to Hcott 
in Edinburgh. Ho died at IVowbridge, in Kebruary IH8ij. At his 
death, many volumes of poetry in manuscript were found in his 

» Book «v 5 rhf Natural Death of /,«w, 11. » . -i‘i. * Wm.k *v«, 11. i07— MS. 

“ M<x)k xiit, 11. 783- • 74-1. 
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house, and selections from these \rere printed in the collected 
edition of his works, edited by his son, George Crabbe, which 
was published in 1834 Tliey include one delightful tale, Silford 
Hditt; or, TheHouppy Day, which describes the visit of a poor boy 
to a great house over which he is shown by the housekeeper; and 
one shrewd piece of comedy, Dquad Marriage, in which a 
male and a female coquette marry to then* joint discomfort. 
The Faa-&wdl omd Return is a series of short poems describing 
the fortunes of a man’s acquaintances before and after his long 
absence from his native town. They contain some admirable work, 
such as the poem called The Andemt Mamion, which tells how 
the local great house had been bought and spoiled by a newcomer. 
But, in reading these posthumous tale^ it is just to remember 
that they had not been finally passed for the press by the author, 
whose reputation they do little to enhance. The lyiic was iiot his 
best moans of expression, and ho used it rarely; but the quatrain. 
Hie Mother^ $ Weddmg-Ring, shows a beautifully turned thought, 
and the short poem on his dead wife, Pa/rltam Revisited, is simple 
and passionate. The unpublished poems by Crabbe, collected from 
manuscripts in the possession of the university of Cambridge and 
printed in the Cambridge English Classics edition of his works, 
include other examples of his work in lyric poetry. 

Between the publication of Crabbo’s first work and of his last, 
a revolution had come over English poetry. He began to write in 
a barren time, when tlie power of Pope was waning, and nothing 
new had yet arisen to take its place. Alntost contemporaneously 
■with The Ydiage, his first characteristic x>ooni, appeared tlie first 
volume of Cowpor. During Crabbe’s long silence, the influence of 
Oowper was to spread ; and, by the time of CrabWs death, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Campbell, Byron, Shelley and KoJits had done 
their work for English poetry. It says much for one who, though an 
innovator in subject, belonged to the previous ago in execution, that 
he held his own throughout life and for some time aftorwanl. Ho 
told the plain truth about peasants ; yet he called them 'swains,' 
as if Lyrieol BaUads had never l>oen published. Poetry took on 
a hundred new or revived fonns; yet ho clung, with very few re- 
missions, to his couplets. Tn spite of all, his work was read and 
admired by the very men who were trying to sot istetry free 
from the shackles in which he continued to labour. Almost alone 
among the voices of the now school, IJasslitt’s was raised against 
him; and Uazlitfs wellknown attack^ can best be explained by 

^ TJu> Spirit of the Age* Waller and Glovor’H HazUtt^ vol. iv, pp. 
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a moment of spleen. The admiration of Wordsworth for Crabbo’s 
work was warm. Lyrical Ballads had not done anything to aflbct 
Crabbe’s style, and the two poets, both starting from the sainc iK)int, 
a recognition of symi)athetic interest hi common life, had followed 
widely different paths; but, like Tennyson, at a later date, Words- 
worth valued highly the independence and truth of Orablie’s sturdy, 
old-feshioned poetry, and saw in it, what Hazlitt failed to see, the 
beauty born of poetic passion. 

Though Crabbe has paid the penalty of neglect, exacted from 
all poets who are careless of fonu, he was undoubtedly wise to 
keep almost exclusively to his couplets. No meti’e could lie lietter 
suited to his close sketches of chanicter or to the level de\'eIopuient 
of his tales. When at its worst, his work is very bad, and an easy prey 
to clever parodists like the authors of Jiijccted Addrem's, who, in 
a few trenchant lines, brought ail its faults into the light. When at 
its best, it is more than good narrative verse. In certaijj passages, 
particularly in pitssages (►f description, it rises fo an ijjtens<i and 
passionate beauty, all the minute debtils which ( !rabbe liked to 
record being caught up into the dmmatiu iikshI of the moment, 
in a manner which, it is soinetimes Hui>posed, was unfcitowu befort» 
Maud. A notable example of this dnunutic propriety may l>e 
found in T/ie Patron^ the fifth of the Tales (11. -isJtJ-- whei’e 
the presumptuous jmMy^'s too happy sumnuT in his patron's 
country house is at an end, and his d(K>m is api>roaehing. Have 
for the word ‘ molaitdioly,’ the ]>ussage consists of dmiription 
which might bo termed bahl. tlnibljo does not make any aftmupt, 
as a ‘pastoral’ i)oet would have done, to explain to his read<?r.s 
the mood insi>ircd by the scene; but the intmtsity of his olwe.rva 
tion and his choice of the moat effective among the dtdails bring 
the scene itself vividly to the min<ra eye. A ixinillel i)}iss}ig<s hieli 
contains also a touch of poetic magic., is that in Delay has lUtnyer, 
the thirteenth larok of Tales of th<s Hall (11. 7(>:f 7ii f ), where 
the halfliearted betrothed, alretwly wishing himstdf free, looks out 
of his window. Kucli economy, an<l the rt'siilting intensity, are rather 
the exception than the rule with (‘rablw. Too often, as in f In* early 
part of Ammeanmd^, the ninth letUjr of The. litmaujh, he .>tj«)ils 
the effect of beautiful passages of sympathetic deseripfion, like that 
of the boat leaving the ship, Iry dwelling too long on tin* ‘speeies 
of tho medusa (sea-nettio),’ or the ‘ inarim* ve.rmes,’ or titiier such 
things, that intoresterl the man of 8(nen<;e rather tlnui tlie jMK'b In 
spite of this excess, he gtivo the iK)etry of nature jm'W worhls ft> 
conquer (rather thjui coiupiercd them himsedf) by simwhig that 
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the world of plain &ct and common detail may be material for 
poetry; just as, in dealing with the characters of men and women, 
he enhuged the scope of both poetiy and fiction. He was not, 
like Wordsworth, a lofty and passionate dreamer ; so fiir is he from 
possessing the engaging tenderness of Cowper, that often, even at 
his finest moments, he repels by his ruthless insistence upon the 
truth as he sees it. On the other hand, his keen, if rugged, 
sympathy widely separates his ‘realism’ from the dreary chronicle 
of a Zola ; and his not infrequent doggerel comes from his saying 
too much, nut from saying anything beside the mark. He has left 
some vivid and beautiful passages of descriptive poetry, some 
admirably told tales and a long gallery of profound and lively 
jKw-ti-aits; and, by the intensity of his vision, the fovea of his mind 
and his sturdy sincerity, he ploughed for future workers wide 
tracts whicli, before him, poetry had allowed to lie fallow. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOUTHEY 

LESSIR POETS OP THE LATER ETOHTBENTI! OBNTl'RV 

There are few EngliKli writers who have been the sul>ject of 
more controversy in ditfcrent kinds than Iloiicrl Houtliey. Esti- 
matos of his j^sitive worth as a p<M5t have varied fr<»Hi the certainly 
rather excessive notions of it entertained by himself ami by 
Landor, to the mere impertinence of Emei-son’s ‘ Who is Southey?' 
Very few persons have endeavoured to give full value to that 
singular combination of proficiem'y and performance in tlm two 
harmonics wherein he luis, perhaiw, only one rival in English 
literature. The alwenco— an alwence which, perhaps, is the chief 
instance of a scandal that too often atfects English, as ctoiiipared 
with foreign, liteiature— -of even an attempt at a comi)le{e editi<m 
of at letist his Isadwork, h»w compliciiited the diili{mUy of dcstling 
with him. Even tlnmgh the old oditt ~})olitical, theolo^cal and 
other—havo, to some extent (by no means wholly), st‘ttle<i <lown, 
he is — it may be iulmitte<l partly by his own fault- -apt to rouse 
them in single cases and passages after a disturbing faHlii<»n. And 
there is one imrvading condition of a dangerous kind atteruling his 
work, from which ho was almost ttie first, if by no mejuw the hist, 
to sufibr. 

This condition was the difliculty — which his prudence ami stdf- 
denial reduced to some extent, but which weighed on him all his 
life and finally killed or hol|)ed to kill him— of adjusting the rifu 
to the vivetidi c<wme. If Southey Iwul had a private fortune or a 
lightly burdened office or benefice of any kind ; If he luwl iuul the. 

of iMicholorhood and the further gift of a <!ollegi! l\dl(»wship; 
if ho had Ikjou able to draw profit from professional work whitdi 
left time for writing; if sevewil other ‘ifs and ands’ iuul trans- 
formed thorasolveH in the practicjil fashion of the saying • imt 
merely would ho, proUibly, have <lled in iH'srfect meutiil hetiUlt, but 
ho would have left us work (if ho hiwl left any at. all, which is an 
important proviso) iueluding more dofmit.e miwterpieees than he 
actually achieved. But fate would not havo It »>. lie hmi no 
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fortune ; and, more than once, he rather stood in the way of his 
own luck. He was a bom ‘family man ’ ; and, what is more, a most 
hospitable, charitable and generous person \ He not only refused, 
after some efforts, all professional work, but was, probably, in a 
measure, incapable of any. Ho would not have been able to live 
his own life anywhere except in tlic depths of the country ; but 
he could only live that life there by spending what would have 
been now enormous, and must, even then, have been considerable, 
sums upon a vast library. To supply these necessities, there was 
only one way— hackwork for the press. He began this at a very 
un&vourable time, when, as he has somewhere said, a whole day’s 
work would bring him in some ten shillings, and, though ho lived 
into a more golden age, he never, as had even Coleridge at one 
time, had that regular work for daily and weekly periodicals which 
alone really makes an income. Even so, there might have been 
difficulties ; for he did not like being ‘edited’ ; ho would not, as 
he says himself, ‘regard pen-and-inkmanship as a trade’ ; and the 
consequence was that, while ho was pori>otually interrupting his 
more ambitions work to ‘ boil the iwt,’ these interruptions merely 
performed that office and seriously interfered with the other. 

Thus, l)eiug not a mere gutter journalist but a man of lottora 
of the liighor, if not highest, rank, ho wsis ill content with this 
hackwork. Ho wanted to do, aiid he did, groat work in prose and 
verse ; and, witli such work, after a, perhaps, treacherously pros- 
perous beginning, he had scarcely any luck — perhaps beciuise, as 
Scott thought, he mismanaged his af^irs with his publishoiu As 
for the pensions which were constantly thrown in his fa <!0 by his 
political docriers, the facts are sinqdy these. He hfwl — and, for 
some time, coidd hardly have lived witlnmt it — an allowance of 
£160 a ycfur from his rich schoolfellow Charles Wynn ; he gave this 
up when ho received a government pension rather loss than more 
than it in value (it was nominally £200, but was largely reduced 
by fees and taxes) ; the lauroiitoship added loss than £100 (the 
whole of which, and a little more, ho at once devoted to life in- 
surance), and, very late in his life, Hir llolMsrt Peel gave him XIIOO 
more. In 1816, ho had declined oftbrs from Lord Livoriwol which, 

1 Literary ooinoidencos are KomotnuoH amu8inK, It bo ImpiifUB that, an (jroHVPiuir 
Bedford, the father, was a frtiquont agent of lloiaco Walpole’s charities, so was 
Orosvenor Bedford, the son, of Southey’s, and we ha\o numerou» Ictterw, from principal 
to agent, on the subjcol, in both oaHtiB, Horace was hy no moans Htmgy in this way ; 
but it IB lather curious to compare his scale of benefaction and Soutliey’s, remembering 
that the one was a richly endowed sinocunHt and bachelor, the other a man with a 
rather large family, who lived almost wholly by Ul-paid exertions of his own. 
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though apparently somewhat vague, "would certaiuly have tempted 
most men, at a time when he was actually pressed for money, A 
little later, he refused the editorship of Tlw. TItiwm with, it is said, 
£2000 a year attached, ft may be taken as certsiin that, if his 
gains, including these pensions, during a lifetime of almost uubr( )kon 
work, resulting, occasionally, in firstrate literature, were summed 
up and divided yearly, the average income would be found tf) 
be not half of that of some places since crejited for persons of no 
merit who perform services of no value. 

Southey’s life was what is called uneventful; but its circum- 
stances were too intimately connected with the character of his 
work to permit complete neglect of them. He was Iwrn ( 1 771) in 
Bristol, of a Somerset family, old, entitled to bear arms, in one of 
its brandies possessed of some fortune, but not of any historical 
distinction, and, so far as his own immediate cramcctions were (H>n- 
cemed, obscure and unfortunate. 1 lis father, who was a linendritjier, 
failed in business, and died early ; but Southey received unusual, 
if, on one side, fitful, assistance from his mother’s relations. His 
uncle, a clergyman named Tlioimui Hill, was almost a fatht>r to 
him; and his half-aunt. Miss Tyler, made him free of her house till 
his own eccentricities, and her wrath at his marriage, droves him 
out. From liis very earliest childhood, he swms to have lasen 
a devourer of books, osiiecially in English liU>raturc‘, and more 
esiiecially in ixmtry. His uncle sent him to Westminster, wIhtci 
he made valuable friends. But the ‘strong contagion' of the 
French revolution caught him there ; and he was <»x)>elied for his 
conconi in a school magai»ine the principles of whidt are sutlUdcntiy 
indicated by its title, TM Ho was thus cut ofl‘ from 

proceeding, as usual, to Christ churdi, but he* went to Balliol 
(1792), where he stayed for a year and a half ‘working,’ in tin* strict, 
sense, not at all, but reading immonsely, advancing in •lacobini.'^m. 
making the acciuaintanco of Coleridge and, with him and others, 
starting the famous scheme of ‘ iwmtisocrtwiy ’ or ‘ usplici<*rism.' 
a miniature socialist republic to Iw airried emt ajiywln*re or 
nowhere. TIio vidssitudos of this asscaiatioii arc* md. for us; hut 
they ended, so far as Bonthey was concerned, in his rc'limpitsidng 
the Hchomo and marrying (1798) Edith hVideer, but start ing from 
the churdi door, and alone, for Portugal, to CHuniiy with the 
demands of his uncle, who wiis chaiilain at Lislsui. 

How ho there laid the foundation <»f that knowh*<lgc of tJie 
peninsular literatures whidi fonue<l one of tlie sjijx-ial studies of 
his life and supplied the subjects of m(»ro tlwui one of his diief 
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works; how he returned, lived with his wife at Bristol or Jjondon 
and elsewhere, dutifiilly tried the law, but found it as hopelessly 
uncongenial as he had previously, in his hotter Jacobin time, 
found the church and medicine ; how he paid a second visit (1800) 
to Lisbon, this time with his wife, and how, after trying various 
abodes and giving himself up to the press and various employ- 
ments, including a private secretaryship to the Irish secretary 
Corry, he settle^ where Coleridge had already established himself 
(and, at first, witli him), at Qreta hall, Keswick, thus becoming 
‘a Lake poet,’ would take long to toll. But, rolling stone as he 
had been for some thirty years, he here found his rosting-phico 
(though that was hardly the term for a home of Soutliey) for life. 
He never left it again, save for short holiday absences ; ho became, 
after being, in a way, Coleridge’s guest or, at least, his house 
imrtner, the host and, for a time, the supimrtor of Coleridge’s 
family; ho collected the great library already mentioned; he 
begat sons and daughters, and was passionately fond of them, 
suffering intensely from the deaths of some of them, especially 
those of his oldest son, Herbert, and his youngest daughter, IsiilxiL 
At last, in IB.’iJ, his wife’s mind gave way, and she soon died. The 
shock completed what, if it had not altogether caused, inordinate 
brainwork^ had, beyond tdl doubt, helped, a menM breakdown in 
his own case. He found a second wife, or, rather, a nurse, in 
the poetess Caroline Bowles; but she could only attend uiM>n 
his decline, and he died of softening of the brain in 184;). 

It is impossible wholly to pass over that question of political 
tergiversation which jdays a large irart in Southey’s actual history, 
owing, partly, to the time at which ho lived, and, jrartly, to 
the rather unscrupulous ability of some of his enemies; but, 
partly, also, it must be confessed, to that rather unlucky touch of 
selfrighteousuess which was almost the only fault in ids otherwise 
blameless character. The i>resont wiiter has never seen the 
question of the character and duration of Southey’s imlitical and 
religious unorthodoxy examined at length ; and there is not room 
for such an examination hero ; but there are ample and final 
materials for it in his Letters. It waii^ undoubtedly, brought on 
by that ‘prince of the air,’ a momentary epidemic of popular 
opinion, and by the common, though not universal, optK>sition of 
clover boys to the i)Owers that bo ; it was hardened by the unwise 

* Tho mannor, as well as the amount, oontributedf As he sa} h himself {Lettmt veh in, 
p. (U), *1 am given to works of Bupererogation, and oould do nothing to my own satis- 
faction if I did not take twice as muoli labour as any other person would bestow upon it/ 
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severity of William Vincent at Westminster ; it was shaken so 
early as the execution of Marie- Antoinette and the downfall of 
the Girondists; and, by 1796, the patient had got to writing: ‘as 
for pigs, they are too like the multitude.’ All was safe after that; 
though a few minor relapses follow for a short time. It may be 
allowed, even by the most sympathetic judgment^ that Southey had 
not a political head; in fact, ho admitted it himself when choosing 
his subjects for The Quarterly. His account of the matter in his 
fomous reply to William Smith as to the resuscitation of Wat 
Tyler — one of tlie finest things of the kind, for matter and stylo, 
ever written — ^to the efiect that he had ‘always had an ardent desire 
for the melioration of mankind,’ but that ‘as he grow older his 
ideas as to the best moans of that melioration changed,’ is adequate, 
accurate and fiinal But the iwsition which it indicates is, obviously, 
an incomplete one. As Coleridge had t<M> much logic, Southey had 
too little ; and ho was always laying himself open to reproaches of 
actual inconsistency, which is importont, as w’oll as of retrospective 
inconsistency, wliich is futile. lie never had Iwen a thorough 
Jacobin, and he never became a thonuigh tory. To the end <if 
his life, he had odd semisocialist idejw ; ho never could see Pitt’s 
greatness, not bcctiuse he dotecto<l that statesman’s rcid faults, but 
because the old ‘nervous impression ’ of dislike remahted ; and he 
never forgave the AntU/acobm uttJicks on himself. N<>t at any 
period of his life, for fear or favour, was it possible for Houthey to 
acquiesce in what ho did not think right; but what he thought 
right generally depended, not on any (iohoront theory, not on jmy 
sound historical observation, but on a congeries of imrsomd likings, 
dislikings, experiences and impressions generally, ‘niis is reidly 
the conclusion of the whole mutter res[>ecting his imlitics, and no 
more need bo said about it. 

As is probiibly the cjise with all groat readers and most copious 
writers, Southey begJin Ixrth processes, in more than the school 
sense of reading and writing, very early. Ho seems to have had 
almost congenital alfiuity to i»oetry and romance, and this, or 
mere accident, sent him, when almost a child, from 'I'sisso (in 
translation, of course) to Ariosto, and from Ariosto to Kpenser, in 
a way which the most critical i>odagog»io could not have improved. 
As a child, also, he filled quires, if not roams, with verso ; and, 
though ho had too much souse to preserve, or, at least, to print, 
any of these plmjpmm JitvmUm, it is prolxible that we should 
not have found in them anything like the striking diiference from 
his future work wliich is disconiible in tlioso of Milton, of Coleridge, 
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of Shelley and of Tennyson. His early letters, too, contain 
specimens of the halfdoggerel anapaests, which Anstey^ had 
made popular a generation earlier, and which continued, for 
at least another, to be written with a fiimiliar and current pen 
by persons of good, as well as of indifferent, wits. But (speaking 
under correction) the earliest thing that he regularly published and 
acknowledged — the Ode to Horror, dated 1791, when the author 
was seventeen — ^is a somewhat better than Della Cruscan {v. ia^.) 
effort to follow Oollins very far off. Some other pieces (of the 
same kind, mostly, but including a terribly flat monodiama on, of 
all subjects, Sappho) date from the next year or two; and, then, 
we come to the notorious Wat TyUr, ‘written in three days at 
Oxford’ during the year 1794, and surreptitiously and invidiously 
published from a stolen copy twenty-three years later. Southey 
failed in recourse to the law owing, perhaps, to one of the most 
extraordinary ‘quillets’ of a legal mind* ever recorded. Therefore 
lie himself included it in his works and very sensibly made not the 
slightest correction, merely explaining the date and circumstances 
of its composition. Wat Tyler remains most cheerful reading. It is 
a short drama in verse of three acts only, and oi^ perhaps, some eight 
or nine hundred lines. If its actual authorship and circumstances 
were not known, a good critic might take it for a deliberate and 
very happy parody of the cruder and more iimocent utterances of 
sentimental republicanism. Wat and his fellows clothe these 
utterances in the wellknown theatrical lingo of the time; and 
arrange them in unexceptionable, if slightly uniuspii'od, blank 
verse. For an intelligent and educated audience, the thing might 
still make a most laughable ‘curtain-raiser’ or afterpiece, more 
particularly as its fustian Mlacios are of a kind constantly revived. 
But, as a serious composition, it is not> and could not be, of the 
very slightest value. It remained, however, as has been said, un- 
known for all but a quarter of a century; but, at the same time, 
and, indeed, earlier, the author had been busy on an epic, Joan 
Are, which appeared in 1796, was received with somofiiiug like 
enthusiasm an^ actually passing through five editions, showed 
the nascent taste which was to grow to tho advantage of Bcott and 
Byroa Southey altered it a good deal, and, little as he was 
disposed to undervalue his own work, always acknowledged its 

* Of. p, 178, poaL 

® Lord Eldon held that, as it was a mischievous work and contrary to the public 
welfare, there could not be any property in it — and, consequently, no moans of stopping 
the mischief and the public danger. 
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‘great and numerous ikults.’ It is doubtful, however, whother he 
ever saw, or would have acknowledged if it had been pointed out 
to him, the most fatal fault of all — a fault shared by most — 
fortunately not by all — of his longer poems that followed. That 
&ult is the adoption of blank verso for a long narrative poem, 
a proceeding which nobody, save Milton and Tennyson, has ever 
carried out successfully, while Tennyson himself, and others who 
have come near success, have usually broken up the single narra- 
tive into a cluster of shorter piecea 

For, to achieve such success, the verse must have qualities of 
its own, like those of Milton or Tennyson, which are almost inde- 
pendent of the subject, and which reinforce its interest to such an 
extent that the reader never thinks of saying ‘A good story ; but 
it would have been better in prose.' Some readers, certainly, do 
say this, not merely in reference to Joan, but to Modoc and 
Boderieh Soutliey’s blank verae is, indeed, never bad; but it 
also nevei’, or in the rarest possible instances, luis this intrinsic 
character; and it is a roniarkablc instance of the almost invari- 
able soundness of his general critictU principles, however the dc 
te fabula may have sometimes OHctq>ed him, tliat he expressly 
recognised^ ‘the great difficulties of the measure, and its dis- 
advantages in always exposing the weak iMirts ’ of a long poem. 

Dming the time when ho was loyally endeavouring to roiwiy 
his uncle's -kindness by adopting some profession, he imrtly 
suspended his ‘long-poem’ writing. But, in the hist years of 
the century, ho produced many smaller pieces, generally good, 
sometimes all but consummate and really importont to history. 
There is still rubbish : many of those i)ooms on the slave trade 
which have gone some way towards avenging the imor Afriam by 
the boredom if not anguish which they have inflicted on the white 
brethren of his oppressors; Bofmiy Bay Mdoyuen (but, indeed, 
those were earlier and contomiMjnMry with Wat TyU-r), tlie much 
ridiculed, and, no doubt, wrongly constructtsl, sjipphics and <lac- 
tylics, which reflect the same tomijer. Hut, esiKJcially during his 
sojouni at Westbury, near Bristol, ho also wrote lyrics and Imilads 
of very much greater value. Hero, in 1798, wjis comiioscd tliat 
admirable Holby-Trec which softonoil oven Uazlitt, and whicli, 
witli My daya among the Dead are paetted, twenty years later, 
shows Houthoy at his very best both as a ixiot and as a man. 

But the most important productions of this time, if not the 
best, were the BaUade. Most of the liest of these wore written 

^ Letten, vol ir, p, 
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between 1796 and 1798 ; and, although none of them possesses 
anything like the poetical power of The Ande/nt Mariner, it is 
nearly certain that Southey preceded Coleridge in his appreciation 
and practice of the ballad prinmple of anapaestic equivalence in 
mainly iambic measures, though he may have followed others, 
from Anstey down to Lewis, in adopting the pure anapaest. From 
another point of view, he deserves the credit of blending the spirit 
of the then popular terror-novel with touches of humour, so as to 
produce the effect for which there is, perhaps, no single woi-d ex- 
cept the Frendi macabre. This, which was afterwards pushed still 
further by Hood, Praed and Barham, has provided TilngliMh with a 
sort of hybrid style, capable of easy degeneration in various ways, 
but, at its best, almost peculiar and quite delectable. Southey 
himself was sometimes content with the mere singsong of the 
eighteenth century ballad, and sometimes overstepped the 
treacherous line which keeps ghastly humour from bad taste. 
But, in divers instances, such as The Orosi Roads, Bishop HaMo 
and the frmous Old Womm oj Berhdep, he has hit the white ; 
while, in less mixed modes, The Well of 8t Keyne, The Indwape 
Rock, the almost ftimous BalRe of Blerdieira and, perhaps, Qve&n 
Orraca should be added to his tale of complete successes. From 
the point of view of form, they had a most powerfrd influence in 
loosening the bonds of eighteenth century metre ; and, from that 
of combined form and matter, they exercised the same influence 
more widely. It ought never to be forgotten, though it too often 
is, that Southey was particularly influential in the days when bettor 
poets of his own age were still forming themselves and when other 
better poets, younger as well as better, had not produced anything. 

Yet, all this was itself the work of a very young man ; in the 
earlier cases, of a mere boy ; and, when Southey returned to the 
long poem with ThaMba (1801, but very long in hand), he was only 
six- or seven-and-twenty. But this was not only by fer the most 
ambitions, it was, also, though less important and much less well in- 
spired than the BaMads, the most audaciously experimental of the 
work he had yet tried. Bimeless metres outside the regular hl»».nlr 
verse were, of course, not absolutely novel in English. Campion 
had tried them and gone near to beauty two centuries earlier ; 
Collins had tried them in the last generation and gone nearer ; 
just before Southey himself and Frank Sayers (®. irf.) had used 
them on a larger scale. But nobody had adventured a really 
long poem in them. Southey did, and with the same remarkable 
appreciation of metrical theory as well as practice which he had 
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shown in the balla4 case. The great danger of unrimed verse in 
TilngliHh is that (from that natural tendency of the language which 
showed itself as early as Chaucer’s prose) it will hill into more or 
less complete and continuous iambic decasyllabics, unless it is 
arranged, either into somewhat un-English line-moulds as it had 
been by Campion, or into very definitely marked and identical 
stanzas, as it had been by Collins — ^with the result, in both cases, 
of a monotony which would be intolemble in a long poem. Sayers 
had notoriously frllen into the trap, as have, since, Matthew Arnold 
and W. E. Henley. Southey, with his eyes open to it, determined 
that he would avoid it, and he did. Thcdnba, though not quickly 
admired, was much liked by good wits of his own generation, and 
not without reason. The story is by no means uninteresting and, 
if not exactly the characters, the situations arc good. Tlierc are 
fer finer passages in it than in Jomt. qf Arc \ indeed, some of the 
incidents, and more of the descriptions, are really poetical. But 
the unfomiliarity and aloofiiesa of the whole thing are not carried 
off by the diable an corpn of Vatheh or the sheer story interest of 
The Arabian, NigMe themselves ; and the unrimed versification 
perpetually harasses and hami)erH the reader as something, per- 
haps, admirable, but, somehow, not enjoyable — in other words, jis 
a disappointment and a misbike. 

Besides Joan of Arc and the Minor Poenm witten iKjfore and 
during the Westbury sojourn, Konthey, in 1791, Iwwl tiollalxmitod 
with Coleridge in the worthless FtM qf Robeupkrre, and with his 
other brother-in-law, Xjovell, in a small collection of lesser verso. 
He had also issued the first of his many volumes of prose as 
Letters from Spain cmtl Porhfgfd (1797). This, without Wat 
Tyler, then unpublished, but with TluJaha, made more than half- 
a-dozen volumes in hardly more than as many ycjirs. But a longer 
gap occurred— one,* indeed, of four years— till, though he did not 
quite know it, ho had settled down at Keswick, and started on the 
career which was only to close with his death, and to leave plentiful 
matter for posthumous publication. In 1806, however, he re- 
appeared with two volumes of verse — McXnictd Toden and Mndoc. 
The former contained not a little of the nondescrii^t, but acceptable, 
work above described ; the latter, which had boon many years on 
the stocks, was introduced with aflouriidi (‘Come, for ye know me 1 
I am he who sung’), warranted by classical precedents rather 
than in accordance with the moclesty expected from English poets. 
Although, like ThcMba, it sold very slowly and disappointed the 
hopes which the reception of the far inferior Joan qf Are liad 
E. t. XI. on, VIII. n 
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msed in its author, it was very much admired by no common 
judges ; and there are, I believe, one or two among the now in- 
frequent readers of Southey who rank it highly. To others the 
peculiar curse referred to above seems to rest on it. The adven- 
tures of the son of Owen Gwyneth in his own land and in Mexico 
are neither uninteresting nor iU-told. But some rebellious minds 
cannot away with the vehicle of telling — 

This is the day when in a foreign grave 

King Owen’s relics shall be had to rest— 

and are wholly unable to perceive anything in it to be desired 
above 'This is the day when King Owen’s relics shall be laid to 
rest in a foreign grave.’ 

There can, however, be no doubt that Madoe greatly raised 
Southey’s position as a poet ; for Scott was only beginning, the 
world would not have anything of Wordsworth’s, (Doleridge was 
silent and the greater, younger i)oets had not begun. In the next 
seven or eight years before his appointment to the laureateship in 
1813, he produced his very best works, in verse and prose re- 
spectively, The Ov/rse of Kehama and The Life of NeUmi ; he 
joined (1809) The Quarterly Review, which was ahuost his main 
source of income for the rest of his life (though, for a very few 
years, he drew considerable sums from Ballantyne’s AimwA 
Regieter) ; he began the mightiest of all his works. The Hietory of 
Braail (1810-19), originally planned as merely a part of a still 
huger History of Pwtugal, and (besides revising the old transla- 
tions of Amadis and Pcdmerm and executing the charming one 
of The Chronicle of die did) he wrote two popular miscellanies, as 
they may be termed. The Letters ofEigmetta (1807) and Omiwma 
(1812). 

As a historian and reviewer, Southey may be considered here 
generally ; some remarks on the two lighter books may follow ; but 
Kdwtma and the Hdson cannot be left without separate notice. 

If almost the widest possible reading, a keen curiosity and interest 
in the things both of life^ and literature, common sense tempered by 
humour, unwearying application, a disposition, if with some foibles 
and prejudices, on the whole singularly equable and amiable and 
an altogether admirable style, could make a good historian and a 
good reviewer, Southey ought to have been one of the very best of 
both classes. It would, perhaps, be too much to say that ho actually 

^ Hxs observed knowledge of Irnman natnre was extraordinary. The wonderful and 
fihonld-be famous letter about Hartley Coleridge as a child is the master document of 
this ; but there are hundreds of others. 
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waa. In history, he was apt to attack too large subjects, and to 
exhibit, in dealiag with them, a certain absence of that indefinable 
grasp of his subject which the historian requires in order to grasp his 
reader. Episodes, as in the later E^edidm of Orma (1821), or 
short statements, as in Ndaon itselj^ he could manage admirably ; 
and, for this reason, his reviews are much better than his histories, 
though it is not easy to judge the former exhaustively, since they 
have never been collected and are believed to be, in some cases, 
impossible of identification. Bnt the magisterial style which the 
early Be/emm affected (though he himself sometimes protested 
against it) was rather a snare to Southey, and it cannot bo said 
that his best work is there. 

The two productions of a lighter character mentioned above 
deserve a place on that shelf or in that case of books for occasional 
reading with which the wise man should always provide 
Southey’s earlier Letters from Hpuiu ami Portugal were written 
before he had thoroughly mastered his own inimitable stylo : but 
those, two years later, ‘from England,’ assigned to an imsiginary 
young Spaniard Don Manuel Alvaros! lilspriolla, are much better. 
They belong to a wellknown class, anti, no doubt, cannot comiseto with 
the work of such masters in that class as Montesquieu or GoldsmitL 
But they contain, perhaps, a more accurate picture of English ways 
in the very beginning of the uinetoeitth century than exists anywhere 
else, as well as some curiosities, such as the accounts of Brothers 
and Joanna Southcott. ()tmda/na has interest of a different kind 
or kinds. It is not (as it has been sometimes pronounced to 
be) a mere commouplace-book : it is a commonplace-book made 
original The enormous store of reading which supplied the post- 
humous Commonplace Books of the author, and which was more 
substantively utilised in The Doctor, docs, indeed, supply the 
texts; but, for the most i»art, if not always, those are retold or, at 
least, commented on in that author's own words. An additional 
piquancy undoubtedly lies in the fact that Oolertdge undertook to 
b^ and, to a small extent, was, a contributor; though, iis usual, ho 
defaulted save to that small extent To anyone who reads the 
book for a first time, or oven for a second or a thinl, at tut interval 
long enough to allow him to forgot the exact whereabouts or subjects 
of Coleridge’s contributions, it is no small amusement to stumble on 
the Estesian ‘proofs.’ No prose can be pleasanter to road or more 
suitable to its wide range of subjects than Southey’s ; but when 
you come to such a sentence as ‘A bull consists in a mental juxta- 
iwsition of incongruous ideas with the sensation but without the 

11—2 
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sense of connection’ you know that another than Southey has been 
there. 

It might not be a bad question from the point of view of the 
arrest of hasty criticism: 'What rank would you have accorded to 
Southey as a poet, if he had left no long poem but the best parts 
of Thakiba and The Qwrse of Kehmm, and no short ones but the 
half-dozen ballads and lyrics noticed above ?’ It is difficult to see how 
even the positive verdict could have been anything but a very high 
estimate indeed^ while nine critics out of ten would probably have 
added that ‘ If Southey had been permitted or had cared to pursue 
poetry farther, there is no knowing, etc.’ In almost all respects but 
one, Kdmm is invulnerable. The verse stanzas of the TltaJUtha 
kind, but longer, more varied and rimed, are extremely effective. 
The story, in itself, is interesting and well managed ; the conclusion 
is positively dramatic ; the characters have at least epic, if not 
dramatic, sufficiency. As for pure poetry of execution, anybody who 
denies this to the curse itself, to Landor’s ffivourite picture of the 
‘gem-lighted dty’ and to a dozen other passages, is either blind by 
nature or has made himself so by prejudice. But the one excepted 
point remains— -the iqjudicioas choice of subject and the attempt 
to make it more acceptable by a mass of quasi-leamed notes. It 
is said by Englishmen who have taught orientals that, to them, if 
you can elicit their genuine feeling, western romance, especially of 
the supernatural kind, appears simply absurd — ^tho most passionate 
passages evoking shouts of laughter. It is certain tiiat, except in 
the rarest cases and under the most skilful treatment, Hindu 
romance, especially of the supernatural land, has, to wosteni 
readers, an element not so much of absurdity as of extravagance 
and boredom which it is possible for very few to got over. Tliat, 
and that only, is the weak point of The Curse of Kehmm. 

It is not easy to say anything new about The Life ofNelstm ; 
in fret, it would be impossible to do so without availing oneself of 
mere rhetoric or mere paradox epigram, both of which are absolutely 
foreign to the book itself The lAfe established itself, if not im- 
mediately, very soon, as, perhaps, the best short biography of a plain 
and sfrajghtforward kind in the English language ; it lias held that 
position almost unchallenged till a very recent period; and it may 
be said, without offence, that the charges since brought against it 
have certainly not weakened, if they have not oven iKwitively 
strengthened, its petition. For, all tliat anyone has boon able to 
make good against Southey is that ho was not in possession of all 
the documents on the subject; that he was not a professional 
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seaman or strategist ; and that, on some disputed points of &ct or 
opinion, it is possible to hold views different from his. What has 
not been shown and, it may be said without fear, cannot be shown, 
is that the most abundant technical knowledge of naval, or the 
most recondite study of military, afifeiirs could have bettered such 
a book as this ; that the points of disputed opinion cannot possibly be 
accepted as Southey accepts them ; or that material advantage 
could have been obtained for such a book as this from the docu- 
ments that could not be consulted. The specification of it might 
be put, after Aristotelian fashion, thus: ‘A short, clear, well 
written narrative displaying Nelson’s acts and showing forth his 
character, with all necessary accuracy of fact, with sympathy not 
too pariial or indiscriminate, in such a manner as to make the 
thing for ever a record of heroism and patriotism in the past, 
and a stimulus to them in the future.’ The great majority 
of competent judges, some of thorn by no means inclining to 
Southey’s way of thought in political or other senses, has 
unhesitatingly declared tiie material part of this specification 
to be amply achieved. As for the formal or litemry part, there 
never has been even one such judgment which has failed to pro- 
nounce The Life of NeJmn such a model of the more modem 
‘middle style,’ with capacities of rising to something grander, as 
hardly exists elsewhere. Tlie scale saved the writer from his own 
fatal fimey for quartos, and from the opimrtunitios of prolixity and 
divagation which quartos bring with them ; his own patriotism, in 
which he was the equal of Oliatliam or of Nelson himself, givve the 
necessary inspiration ; his unwearied industry made him master of 
details even to the extent of avoiding any serious tedmical blunders ; 
and those quaint flashes of the old Jacobinism wliich have been 
noticed occur just often enough to prevent tlie book from having 
the air of a mere partisan pimphlet ’ITiese things, with Southey’s 
own sauce of style, were enough to give us a soniewhat larger and 
more important Agricola ; and we have it here. 

From the time of the publication of Nelson, which was also 
that of Southey’s lanreation, ho had tliirty years of life allowed 
him, and at least fivo-and-twenty of life in fiill possotmion of his 
feculties. During the whole of this last-named i>ori(Hl, ho worked 
in the portentous fashion more than once described in his letters, 
practically taking up the whole of his time from waking to slop- 
ing, except that allotted to meals (but often encroached upon) 
and to a little exercise. This work was by no means, as it has been 
absurdly described, ‘compiling and translating from the Spanish,’ 
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but its results cannot be very fully conuuented on here. His 
reviewing was, fortunately (for it provided his main 
income), continuous: and, after a time, was very well paid, the 
r^nlar ‘ten guineas a sheet ’ passing into comfortable lump sums 
of fifties and hundreds. But he never fully reconciled himself to 
it ; and there were unpleasant misunderstandings about the editor- 
ship in the interregnum between Gifford’s and Lockhart’s. The 
taskwork of the laureateship (of which, in accepting it, ho had 
thought himself relieved, but which continued for, at any rate, 
some years) he hated still more, but discharged with almost too gi*oat 
conscientiousness, the chief results being the unluckily named Lay 
of the Laureate on princess Charlotte’s wedding, and the unluckily 
composed Vision of Jvdgmmt on George Ill’s death. As to tho 
latter, it is enough to caution the unwary against concluding from 
the undoubted cleverness of Byron’s parody-attack, that Southey’s 
original is worthless. The English hexameters may be a mistake, 
but they are about the best of their special pattern of that 
probably hopeless form; and the substance, though displaying, 
occasionally, tho want of tact which now and then beset tho author, 
is, sometimes, very far from contemptible. But the occasions 
when Pegasus has shown his true form in official harness are, as is 
too well known, of the rarest; and Southey’s work does not furnish 
one of the exceptions. 

To complete the notice of his poetry : in 1814, ho liad published 
another long poem which, as was usual with him, had boon on 
the stocks for a great whil^ had been much altered and more than 
once renamed. It ai)peared, finally, as Roderick tite last of the Goths 
and is probably the best of his blank verse epics, but does not quite 
escape the curse above mentioned. The Poetfs Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo is not in blank verse ; but here, also, especially after rea<l- 
ing his pleasant letters on tho journey and the home-coming, the 
old question may be asked. He was, even at this time, iKJginning 
two other pieces of some length — A tale of Paragimy, which ap- 
peared ten years later, in 1826, and which is of good quality, and 
OUv&r Ne/umm, whidi was only posthumously published, and adds 
little to his fune. Had ho, in fact, produced much great poetry 
in the hardly existing intervals of his task-work in prose, ho would 
have been unlike any poet of whom time leaves record. But 
a few of his smaller pieces, especially that admirable one noticed 
above and written (1818) in his library, are poetry still The last 
independent volume of verse which he issued was All for Lore 
(1829); but he collected the whole of his poems published earlier, 
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in ten volumes (1837 — 8), almost at the dose of his working 
life. 

The prose itself gave firequent nourishing and invigorating crops, 
if nothing of the rarest fruit 2%e L\fe of John Wedey (1821) 
is not much inferior to that of Ndson: the differences are chiefly 
that it has a less interesting subject and is longer. The History 
(fffte Penwmhxr War (1823 — 32) — second of the big histories on 
which he spent and, indeed, wasted much time — ^friled of success, 
as was common with him, partly by his own fruit, but much more 
by his iU-luck. It was his fruit that ho set himself against 
the duke of Wellington’s wishes with that supererogatory con- 
scientiousness which was one of his main failings, and thus lost an 
almost indis])ensable support; it was his misfortune that, owing 
to the pressure of bread-winning work, it was not finished till 
after the appearance of Napier’s much more brilliant and pro- 
fessional, though, perhaps, not altogether trustworthy, book. But 
it is much to bo regretted that, in place of this, we have Tiot a 
Life of (Jeorge Fox and one of Warren Hastings, on which, 
according to his wont, ho wasted much time in propsiration, 
and which would almost certainly have been very good. 

Tlio same mixture of fault and fate from the first beset some 
more original productions of the wvme period — The- Book of 
the Ohwch (1822), ViwlieUie Med-emae AvyKamm (182(5), Ool- 
loqvAes (1828), rather unfairly described in Macjiulay’s essay, and 
Essays Mor^ and Politkal (1834), part of which was Rickman’s 
work. All were quite mlmirably written, Jis, indeed, Macaulay 
himself confesses, QoUoqmm cH]>ocially containing passages of 
almost consummate execution ; and the caution above given as to 
Byron may be repeated in reference to their matter. But Southey’s 
defects as a political writer have Ixjon frankly jusknowledged 
already, and he Hulfrre<l from the same defects, or othei-s like 
them, in matters ecclesiastical. Ho had entirely got over his early 
unorthodoxy, hero, also, on important points ; but, even in his ortho- 
doxy, there was a good deal of private mi^udgmont ; and ho earned 
the disapproval of Homan Catholicism, and of all forms of protestsint 
dissent, which, when hold and exprossod mtxloi-atoly, is logically 
incumlmnt on an Anglican, to fantastic and extravagant lengths, 
Fortunately, tliese things wore succoedod in his last decade, while 
it was yet time— not merely by an edition of Oowimr, whidi, though 
prevented by insuperable obstacles from being quite complete, 
is, in the circumstances, a most remarkable example of combined 
industry and judgment, but, also, by two original works: one, 
lAms of the A^kmrals, which has been almost universally admitted 
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to contain delightful matter, admirably told, and another, almost 
an opus Tnaxvniv/m,, which has not been so fortunate. 

Few books, indeed, have been the subjects of more different 
judgments *bn.T> Southey’s last, unfinished and, indeed, unfinishable 
work The Doctor, in seven volumes (1837 — 47), part being posthu- 
mous. It has been pronounced by some to be actually delightful 
and by others to be intolerably dull An impartial, experienced and 
acute tbirdHTnan, even without knowing the book, would, in such a 
case, perceive easily enough that there must be something in it 
which appeals strongly to one taste or set of tastes and does not 
appeal to, or actually revolts, another. Tet, inasmuch as the tastes 
and appreciations to which TAcDoctorappesds are positive, and those 
to which it does not appeal are negative, it seems that the admirers 
have the most to say for themselvea Ibe book has been called ‘ a 
novel,’ which it certeunly is not; 'a commonplace-book’ pure and 
simple, which it, as certainly, is not; and ‘a nuscellany,’ which it, 
as certamly, is. But the last description is, perhaps, as inadequate 
as the two former are incorrect To speak with critical accuracy, 
materials of the most apparently heterogeneous sort, derived from 
the author’s vast reading, are in it digested into a series, as it were, 
of articles, the succession of which is not without a certain con- 
tiguity of subject between each pair or batch, while the whole 
is loosely strung on a thread, now thicker now thiimer, of personal 
narrative. This last history, of Dr Daniel Dove of Doncaster 
and his horse I^obs, seems, originally, to have been a Bi>rout of 
Coleridge’s brain ; but, if it ever had, as such, any beginning, middle 
or end, they are certainly not recorded or retained in any regular 
fashion here. The extraction, early and later liomos, marriage, 
horse-ownership and other circumstances of the titular hero serve 
as starting-points for enormous, though often very ingeniously 
connected, divagations which display the author’s varie<l interests, 
his quaint humour and his unparalleled reading. To a person 
who wants a recognisable specimen of a recognised dei)artment of 
literature; to one, who, if not averse from humour, altogether 
abhors that nonsense-humour which Houthey loved, and which his 
enemy Hasditt valiantly championed as specially English ; to any- 
one who does not take any interest in literary ({tuuMeta, The 
Boctm must be a dull book, and may bo a disgusting one. To 
readers difibrently disposed and equipped, it caimot but bo de- 
lightfiiL Attempts have sometimes been made at compromise, by 
excepting from condemnation, not merely the fiimous Btwy of ffte 
Three Bema, but the beautiful descriptions of the Yorkshire dale^ 
the history of the cats of Qreta hall and other things. But the 
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&ct is that» to anybody really qtiaMed to appreciate it, there is 
hardly a page of Ihe Doctor which is not delightful 

To understand, not merely this his last book, but Southey 
himself, it is expedient and almost necessary that the immense 
mass of his letters (even as it is, but partially published) should 
be perused; and any reader who is not daunted by mere bulk may 
be assured of agreeable, as well as profitable, reading. Neither 
his son’s collection, in six volumes, nor his son-in-law’s, in fom*, 
(somewhat more fully and freely given) is very judiciously edited, 
and there is, in the latter especially, considerable duplication; but 
those to his second wife were more fortunate, and, from the three 
collections, with very little trouble, the man, and a very different 
man from some conceptions of him, becomes clearl Coleridge’s 
ingeniously epigrammatic and rather illnaturedly humble remark 
‘I think too much to be a poet: he [SoutheyJ too little to be a 
great poet’ lias a certain truth, though one might retort that think- 
ing too much neither prevented The Amient Marimr and KtMa 
Khm or Olwvstabd from being great poetry nor, indeed, makes 
any particular appearance in them^ Except in the moral line, 
Southey was not a philosopher: but neither was ho the common- 
place Philistine that he is often thought to have been. Like 
some other men, ho obtained the desires of his heart — ^fitmily life 
and a life of lettoi’s — only to find that the gods seldom foil to 
condition their gifts, if not exactly with curses, with taxes and 
fees like those over which he groaned in reference to his earthly 
pensions There are evidences in his letters not merely of deep 
sentiment but even of a tendency to imaginative speculation; but 
neither was ‘in the day’s work,’ and so he choked the former down 
with stoicism, the second with common sense. In such an un- 
broken debauch of labour as that to which ho subjected himself, 
it is marvellous that ho should have done such things as ho did. 
And most marvellous of all is his style, which — ^not, as has been 
said, quite attained at first — was very soon reached, and which, 
in all but fifty years of incessant and exorbitant practice, never 
became slipshod or threa<lbaro or wanting in vitality. 

Therefore, whatever may bo his shortcomings, or, to put it more 
exactly, his want of supremacy, it must bo a strangely limited 
history of English literature in which a high position is not 

^ It is unfortQiiato tliat only scraps, though very amusing and acute scraps, ftrom 
the letters of his principal correspondent, Grosvenor Bedford, have been pubUshedL 
Those of another remarkable friend, Biokman, have been very recently drawn upon for 
publication. 

3 It is fair to Ooleridge to say that his acknowledgment of South^'s superiority as 
a pros6.writer was unaualifted. 
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allowed to Southey. For, in the first place, '’as| must be once more 
repeated, he has actual supremacy in one particular department 
and period of English prose style. It is difficult to imagine any 
future time, at which his best and most characteristic, though least 
mannered, achievements in this way can ever become obsolete — 
precisely because of their lack of mannerism. And this must be 
credited to him as a pure gift of individual genius, though he 
stands in the race and lineage of a perhaps still greater wi'iter of 
his own dass, as to whom more presently. For this extraordinary 
combination of clearness and ease will not come by olrservatiou, or 
even by reading the fourteen thousand books which constituted 
Southey’s library. Such a polyhistor, for variety, for excellence of 
matter and for excellence of form, it may be doubted whether any 
other language possesses. 

If not quite such high praise can bo given to his verse, it is 
not in r^ard to form that he fiiils. On tire contrary, there are 
strong reasons for assigning to him the first clear perception of 
the secret of that prosodic language which almost overylrody was 
to practise in Southey’s own time and ever since. Whctlior, in actual 
date, his early ballads preceded 27ic AncmdMarimr and the first 
part of Cha-i^xtbd in the use of substitution, it may bo difficult to 
decide absolutely ; though, even here, the precedence seems to be 
his. But, what is absolutely certain is that his formulatioir of the 
principle in a letter to Wynn is twenty years earlier in time 
than Coleridge’s in the preface to the published Chridnbcl and 
very much more accurato in statement. There are many other 
references to res metrica in his work, and it is a curious addition 
to the losses which the subject sufiered by the non-complotioji 
of Jonson’s and Drydon’s promised treatises, that Guest’s English 
Rhythm, which was actually sent to him for review, reached him 
too late for the treatment which he, also, designed. And, in general 
criticism, though his estimate of individual work was sometimes 
(not often) coloured by prejudice, ho was very often oxtmordinarily 
original and sound. For a special instance, his singling out of 
Blake’s ‘Mad Song’ may serve; for a genenJ, the fact that, as 
early as 1801, he called attention^ to the fact that 

there exists no tele of romance that does not betray and nnimrdonablo 
ignorance of the habits of feeling and thought prevalent at the time and in 
the scene, 

thereby hitting the very blot which spoils nearly all the novel- 
writing of the time, and which was first avoided by Scott, mudi later. 

To those who have been able to acquire something of what has 

^ LeOan, voL i, p. 178. 
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been called ‘a horizontal view’ of literature — a thing even better, 
perhaps, than the more £a.mous ‘Pisgah sight,’ inasmuch as the 
slightly deceptive jwrspective of distance is removed, and the 
things pass in procession or panorama before the eye — ^there are, 
with, of course, some striking differences, more striking resem- 
blances in the literary character and the literary fates of Southey 
and Dryden. The comparison may, at first sight, be exclaimed 
against, and some of its most obvious features — such as the charges 
of tergiversation brought against both — ^are not worth dwelling on. 
But there are others which will come out and remain out, all the 
more clearly the longer they are studied. The polyhistoric or 
professional man-of-letters character of both, though equally 
obvious, is not equally trivial Both had a singularly interchange- 
able command of the two harmonies of verse and prose ; and, in 
the case of no third writer is it so difficult to attach any ‘ticket’ 
to the peculiar qualities which have placed the prose style of each 
among the most perfect in the plain kind that is known to English. 
Their verso, when compared with that of the greater poets of their 
own time — ^Milton in the one case, half a dozen from Coleridge to 
Keats in the other — ^lias been accused, and can hardly be cleared, 
of a certain want of poetical quintessence. Dryden, indeed, was as 
much Southey’s superior intellectually as, perhaps, ho was morally 
his inferior: and, neither as {met nor as prose writer, has the later 
of the pair any single productions to put forward as rivals to An 
Esaa^ of Drotmadc^ Pome, Att for Love, the great satires, the 
best parts of the Pr^acee, and the best FaUee. Ho will, therefore, 
perhaps, never recover, as Dryden, to a great extent, has re- 
covered, from the neglect which lay upon him from about 18:10 
to about 1880. In regard to Southey, this attitude was begun, 
not by Byron or IJazlitt or his other contemporary detractors 
— ^who really held him very high as a writer, though they might 
dislike him in other ways — but by the more extreme romantics 
of a younger generation, and by persons like Emerson. That it 
will be wholly removed, or removed to the same extent as the 
neglect of Dryden has boon, would, perhaps, be too much to oximjcL 
But there is still much that should and can bo done in the way 
of altering or lessening it; and a sign or two of willingness to 
hdp in the work, has, i»crhap8, recently’’ been noticeable. 

1 It is, however, a rather tmlortonete revenge of the whirligig of time Ihet, while 
Sonthey’s detraotors, in hie own day, neuelly made him out to ho e very bad man of 
genius, some of his rehabilitators seem to see in him a very good man of no genius 
at all. 
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Lbssir Poets op the Later Eighteenth Centitrt 

It has been thought proper to group, round or under Southey, 
like gunboats under the vings of a ‘motlier’ frigate, certain lesser 
poets of the mid- and later eighteenth century, notice of whom may 
continue that given to others of their kidney in previous volumes. 
It would, indeed, be possible, without very extravagant fanciful- 
ness, or wiredrawing, to make out more than an accidental or 
arbitrary connection between him and at least some of them. 
For, beyond all doubts he was mudh indebted to Anstey for patterns 
of light anapaestic verse, and more so to Sayers for an example 
of rimelessness. Long before he knew Coleridge, he, also, felt that 
carious influence of Bowles's Somnete which supplies one main 
historical vindication and reason for existence to minor poetry. 
Hayley was his Mend and Merry his acquaintance. His connection 
with Hanbury Williams is, indeed, a sort of ‘back-handed’ one; 
for he teUs us that he had refused, twenty years before its actual 
appearance, to edit the existing collection of Williams’s Po&m, 
disapproving of their contents; and this disapproval would cer- 
tainly have extended, perhaps in a stronger form, to Hall Stevenson. 
But these are points which need no labouring. Moreover, which 
is strictly to the purpose, he was himself all his life distinguished 
by a catholic and kindly taste which he showed not only to 
minorities of his own time from Eirke White downwards, but in 
collecting three agreeable volumesS of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers to follow Ellis’s Bpednmm. These volumes may 
still, in no unpleasant fisishion, revive half-forgotten memories of 
Amherst and Boys© and Oroxall, of Fawkes and Wotyaiid William 
Thompson, while they may suggest once more, if, iKjrhaps, in vain, 
the removal of more absolute forgetfulness if not original ignorance, 
in the cases of Constantia (ilriorson and Mary Lctipor, of Moses 
Mendez and Samuel Bellamy. 

For such as tliese last, however, only a chronicle planned on 
the scale of U MwtoiT€ cU la JPtwftca and destined to 

be flnished, if ever, in a millennium, could well find room. Wo may 
notice here Anstey, Hanbury Williams and Hall Stevenson among 
writers distinctly earlier than Southey; Darwin, Hayley, the Della 
Cruscans, Bowles, Sayers and one or two more among his actual 
contemporaries, older and younger. 

* To himself, they gave a good deal of trouble— as usual, because ho had thought 
to spare himself some by devolving part of the work on Grosvonor Bedford, lie never 
did It again. 
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The three lighter members of the group, Anstey, Stevenson and 
Hanbury Williams, were by for the eldest : if Williams had not died 
prematurdy, he would have been a man of over sixty at Southey’s 
birth, and, though Anstey lived to the year of Modoc, he was fifty 
when Southey was bom. All three, in a manner, were survivals of 
the school of sarcastic and social verse which had been founded by 
Prior and Swift, and taken up by Gay. Nor did Anstey, though 
his verse is somewhat ‘freer’ than taste has permitted for nearly 
a century, exceed limits quite ordinary in his own day. He is 
remarkable as being, in poetry, a ‘single-speech’ writer, that is to 
say as having, like Hamilton hunself, by no means confined himself 
to a single utterance, but as having never achieved any other that 
was of even the slightest value. An Etonian and a Cambridge man 
of some scholarship; 'a squire, a sportsman and a member of 
parliament, Anstey, in 1766, produced the fomous New Bcdh 
GvAde, a series of verse letters, mainly in anapaests of the Prior 
type, which at once became popular, and which still stands 
preeminent, not merely among the abundant literature which 
Bath has produced or instigated, for good humour, vivid painting 
of manners, facile and welladaptcd versification, and fun which 
need not be too broad for any but a very narrow mind. Anstey 
lived, chiefly in the city of which he had made himself the laureate, 
for forty years, and wrote much, but, as has been said, produced 
nothing of worth after this history of ‘The Bl[n]nd[o]rh[oa]d 
Family’ and their adventures. 

A charitable epigrammatist has divided ‘loose’ writers of any 
merit at all into those who sometimes follow the amusing across 
the border of the indecent and those who, in the quest of the 
indecent, sometimes hit upon the amusing. If Anstey deserves 
the indulgence of tlie former class, Hanbury Williams and Hall 
Stevenson must, it is feared, be condemned to, and by, the latter. 
It is true that, in Williams’s case, some doubt has been thrown on 
the authorship of the grossest pieces attributed to him, and that 
most other things recorded of him— except a suspected showing of 
the white feather— are rather fovourable. He appears, both in 
Horace Walpole’s letters and in Chesterfield’s, as a man extremely 
goodnatured and unwearied in serving his friends. It is certain, 
however, that the suicide which terminated his life was preceded, 
and prol^bly caused, by a succession of attacks of mental disease; 
and, in some of the coarsest work assigned to him in the singularly 
uncritical hodgepodge of his Worhs, a little critical kindness may 
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trace that purely morbid fondness for foulness which mental 
disease often, if not always, brings with it On the whole, 
however, Williams’s asperity and his indecency have both been 
exaggerated. He took part ardently on the side of Sir Robert in 
the ‘great Walpolian battle’ and was never weary of lampooning 
Fulteney. But his most i^ous ‘skits’ — ^those on Isabella, duchess 
of Manchester, and her way of spending her morning and her 
subsequent marriage to the Irishman Hussey — are neither very 
virulent nor very ‘improper.’ The fault of Williams’s political 
and social verse is a want of concentration and finish. In these 
points, the notes which his editor (Lord Holland?) gathered 
from Horace Walpole in prose are fi^uently for superior to 
the verse they illustrate. But the verse itself is full of flashes 
and phrases, some of which have slipped into general use, and 
many of which are far superior to their context Compared with 
the brilliant political verse, first on the whig, then on the tory, 
side, of the last twenty years of the century. Sir Charles is i>ointless 
and dull; but, in himself, to anyone with a fair knowledge of the 
politics and persons of the time, he is far firom unamusing. Some- 
times, also, he could (if the Battad in Imitatiovi of Ma/rticd, 
‘Dear Betty come give me sweet ki^es,’ written on Lord and Lady 
Ilchester, be his) be quite goodnatured, quite dean and almost as 
graceful as Prior or Martial himself 

The notorious John Hall Stevenson, Sterne’s Eugonius, master 
of ‘Crazy Castle’ and author of Cra«y Talea, had, Injyond all 
doubt, greater intellectual ability than Williams; awl, though 
eccentric in some ways, was neither open to the charge, nor 
entitled to plead the excuse, of insanity. He wrote a good deal of 
verse— much of it extremely slovenly in form, though, every now 
and then— as in the linos on Zachary Moore, the description of 
the Cleveland deserts at the back of his house and of the house 
itself and some others — showing a definite poetical power, which 
was for above Sir Charles. But the bulk of his work consists 
either of political squibs largdy devoted to abuse of Bute (Fabha 
for Groum GmUemen, Mcdca/rony Taka, etc.) or of the ‘Crazy’ 
compositions above referred to. Hie former, for a man of such 
wellauthenticated wit as Stevenson, are singularly verbose, de- 
sultory and dull. If anyone has derived his ideas of what iwlitical 
satire ought to be, say, from Dryden in an earlier, and Canning in a 
later, age, he will be woefully disappointed with A Pastoral Cordial 
and A POfStordl Pithe, which, between them, fill eighty or ninety 
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mortal pages, and contain hardly a line that could cheer a friend 
or gah an enemy. A very few purely miscellaneous pieces like the 
lines to ‘the Pumproom Nmad,’ Polly Lawrence of Bath, show, 
once more, that, if Stevenson had chosen to be goodnatured and 
he might have been a very pleasant poet. As for Ora/ny 
TcA^, some of them are actual fVench fabluxuas of the coarser 
kind translated or adapted, and the rest are imitations of the 
ntiTWft style. It would be unfair to bring up La Fontaine against 
them; but anyone who knows, say, the nearly contemporary 
gauloisenes of Chamfort — ^himself neither the most amiable, nor 
the cleanest minded, nor the most poetical of men — will find 
•Bingiiah at a painful disadvantage in the prosaic brutality of too 
much of Stevenson’s work. He, sometimes, succeeds even here in 
being amusing; but, much more often, he only succeeds in proving 
flinty if the use of proper words will not by itself produce wisdom, 
the use of improper ones will still loss by itself produce wit. 

Who now reads JBrasmus Darwin? Yet ho pleased both Horace 
Walpole and William Cowper, his verses were called by the latter 
‘strong, learned and sweet,' and by the former ‘sublime,’ ‘charm- 
ing,’ ‘enchanting,’ ‘gorgeous,’ ‘beautiful’ and ‘most poetic.’ It 
is idle to assign Darwin’s poetic extinction to Canning’s parody, 
admirable as that is, for, if there is one critical axiom imiver- 
sally endorsed by good critics of all ages, schools and principles, 
it is that parody cannot kill— that it cannot even harm— any- 
thing that has not the seeds of death and decay in itself The 
feict is that Darwin, with a fetal, and, as if metaphysically aided, 
certainty, evolved from the eighteenth century couplet poetry all 
its worst features, and set them in so glaring a light that only 
those still under the actual spell could feil to perceive their 
deformity. Unsuitabloncss of subject; rhetorical extravagance 
and, at the same time, convention of phrase; otiose and pad- 
ding epithet; monotonously cadenced verse; every feult of the 
mere imitators of Pope in poetry, Darwin mustered in The 
Botcmie Omclm, and especially in its constituent 2%e Loves of 
1M PlaiOe. It is true, but it is also vain, to say tliat the subject, 
in itself, is interesting and positively valuable; that the rhetoric, 
the phraseology, the effort, are all very craftsmanlike examifies of 
crafts bad in themselves. Tire very merits of the efibrt are feults 
as and where they are; and it has none of the faults which, in 
true poetry, are not seldom merits. Althoxigh one would not lose 
The Loves of the Tricmgles for anything, it is superfluous as a 
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mere parody. 2%e lioees is a parody in itself and of 

itself, as well as of the whole school of Terse which it crowned and 
crushed. Time is not likely to destroy, and may rather increase, 
the credit due to Darwin’s scientific pioneerdiip: its whirligig is 
never likely to restore the faintest genuine taste for his pseudo- 
poetry. 

For Darwin’s opm, however, one cannot, though it may, at 
first sight, seem inconsistent to say so, feel actual contempt. It is 
simply a huge, and, from one point of view, a ludicrous, but still a 
respectable, and, from another point of view, almost lamentable, 
¥niafei.lrft. The works of Hayley, the other great idol of the decadence 
of eighteenth century poetry, are contemptible. The, Loves of the 
Plamte is not exactly silly. The Triv/mph of Temper is. Tliat 
puerility and anility which were presently to find, for the time, final 
expresmon in the DoUa Oruscan school, displaye<l themselves in 
Hayley with less extravagance, with less sentimentality and with 
less hopelessly bad taste than the revolutionary school wore to 
impart, but still unmistakably. Hayley himself, as his conduct to 
Cowper and to Blake shows, wras a man of kindly feelings; indeed, 
everybody seems to have liked him. He was something of a 
scholar, or, at the worst, a feirly wellread man. His interests 
were various and respectable. But, as a poet, he is impossible. 
Southey, in deprecating one of Coleridge’s innumerable projects — 
a general criticism of contemporaries (which would certainly, if 
we may judge from the wellknown review of Matimin’s Bertrmn 
in BiograpTda, have been a field of garments rolled in bl<K>d) — 
specified Hayley as a certain, but halfinnocent, victim, urging 
that 'there is nothing bad about the man except his poetry.’ 
Unfortunately, on the present occasion, nothing about the man 
concerns us except his poetry ; and the badness, or, at least, the 
nullity, of that it is impossible to exaggerate. A fair lino may l>e 
found here and there; a fair stanza or passage hardly over; ugotxl, 
or even a fair poem, never. 

For the nadir of the art, however— which, its if to justify 
divers sayings, was reached just before the close of tlie eighteenth 
century, and just before those ascents to the zenith which illus- 
trated its actual end, and the early nineteenth — one must go beyond 
Darwin, beyond even Hayley, to llobert Merry and those alamt 
him— to the school commonly called the Della Cruscaus, from the 
femous Florentine academy to which Merry actually l)eIonged,aud 
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tiixe title of which he took as signature. Darwin, as has been said, ' 
is a pattern of mistaken elaborateness, and Hayley one of well- 
intentioned nullity. But Darwin was not imbecile; and Hayley 
was not, or not very, pretentious. The school just referred to was 
preceded in its characteristics by some earlier work, such as that 
of Helen Maria Williams and Sir James Bland Burgess (later 
Sir James Lamb). But, in itself, it imited pratentiousness and 
imbecility after a ftshion not easy to parallel elsewhere; and was, 
inadequately, rather than excessively, chastised in the satires of 
Gifford and Mathias. It does not appear that all its members 
were, personally, absolute fools. Merry himself is credited by 
Southey and others with a sort of irregular touch of genius: and 
'Anna Matilda’ — Mrs Cowley, the author of The Stratagem 
—certainly had wits. But they, and still more their followers, 
‘Laura,’ ‘Arley,’ ‘Benedict,’ ‘Cesario,’ ‘The Bard,’ etc. (some of whom 
can be identified, while others, fortunately for themselves, cannot) 
drank themselves drunk at the heady tap of German Sftirm-nnd- 
Drang romanticism, blending it with FVench sentimentality and 
Italian trifling, so as to produce almost inconceivable balderdash. 
Even the widest reading of English verse could hardly enable 
anyone to collect from the accumulated poetry of the last three 
centuries an anthology of folly and bad taste surpassing the two 
volumes of The British AUmti, the crop of a very few years and 
the labour of some half-a-dossen or half-a-score pens. 

Of the last constituents of the group under present review, 
it is, fortunately, possible to treat Bowles and Sayers, both of them 
possessing, as has been said, some special connection witii Southey, 
in a different fashion. ITeither, so far as poetic inspiration goes, was 
even a secondclass poet; but both exercised very great influence 
over poets greater than themselves, and, therefore, have made good 
their place in literary history. William Lisle Bowles, slightly the 
elder, and very much the more longlived, of the two, 1ms loft (as in 
that life of many years he might easily do without neglecting his 
duties as a country clergyman) a very considerable amount of 
verse, whidi it is not necessary for anyone save the conscientious 
historian or the unwearied explorer of English poetry to rciid, but 
which can be read without any extraordinary difficulty or disgust. 
Bowles, indeed, never deserves the severer epithets of condemnation 
which We been applied in the last page or two. Ills theories of 
poetry (of which more presently) were sound and his practice urns 
never offensively foolish, or in hail taste, or even dull. He lacks 
a L. XI. oa. vm. 12 
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distinction and intensity. But be lives, in varying degrees of 
vitality, by two things only that he did, one at the very outset of 
his career, the other at a later stage of it. His first cMm, and by 
&r his highest, is to be found in Ftmrtem Sonnets (afterwards 
reinforced in number), which originally appeared in 1789, and 
which passed through nearly half-a-score of editions in hardly 
more than as many years. Grudging critics have observed that 
they were lucky in coming before the great outburst of 1798 — 
1824, and in being contrasted with such rubbish as that which 
we have been reviewing. It would be uncritical as well as un- 
generous not to add that, actually, they did much to start the 
movement that eclipsed them; and that, whatever their faults 
may be, these are merely negative — are, in fact, almost positive 
virtues — ^when compared with the defects of Darwin and Hayley 
and the Della Omscans. Although Bowles was not the first 
to revive the sonnet, he was the first, for more than a century, 
to perceive its double fitness for introspection and for outlook ; 
to combine description with sentiment in the new poetical way. 
It is no wonder that schoolboys like Coleridge and Southey, 
gluttons alike of general reading and of poetry, should have 
fastened on the book at once; no wonder that Coleridge, unable 
to afford more printed examples, should have copied his own 
again and again in manuscript for his friends. And it is one of the 
feathers in the cap of that historic estimate which has been some- 
times decried that nothing else could enable the reader to see the 
real beauty of Bowles’s humble attempts, uudazzled and mi- 
blinded by the splendour of his followers’ success. Tynenumth 
and Bcmhorough CasUe, Hope and TJte Infi/umee of Time <m 
GH^BTe not very strong meat, not very ‘mantling wine’; but 
they are the first course, or the hors d’ oeuvre, of tlie abounding 
banquet which followed. 

Bowles’s second ap];>earauce of importance was rather critical 
than poetical, or, perhaps, lot us say, had more to do witli the 
theory, than with the practice, of poetry. Editing roi>e, ho, not 
unnaturally, revived the old question of the value of Pope’s imetry : 
and a mil^y forious controversy followed, in which classically- 
miuded poets of the calibre of Byron and Campbell took part, 
which produced numerous pamphlets, rather fluttered Bowles’s 
Wiltshire dovecote, but developed in him the fighting ix>wer of 
birds much more formidable than doves. As usual, it was rather 
a case of the gold and silver shield; but Bowles’s general con- 
tention that, in poetry, the source of subject and decoration alike 
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should be rather nature than art, and Byron’s incidental insist- 
ence (very inconsistently maintained) that execution is the great 
secret, were somewhat valuable by-products of a generally un- 
profitable dispute. 

Frank Sayers, a member of the almost &mous Norwich literary 
group of which William Taylor was a sort of coryphaeus, con- 
tributed less to the actual body of English verse than Bowles. 
His life was much shorter; he was, at any rate for a time, a 
practising physician, and had a considerable number of other 
avocations and interests besides poetry. But he touches the 
subject, in theory and practice both, at one point, in a figishion 
which was to prove decidedly important, if not in actual pro- 
duction, yet influentially and historically. Whether Sayei-s was 
ori^naUy attracted to unrimed verse, not blank in the ordinary 
restricted sense, by the Germans, or by his own fancy, or by the 
reading which, after his own practice, ho showed to a rather re- 
markable extent in a dissorhition-dofence on the subject — does not 
seem to be quite clear. The dissertation itself, which was publislied 
in 1793, shows the remarkable extension of knowledge of Englisli 
poetry, which was doing much to preiKire the groat romantic out- 
burst tlrat followed. Collins’s Ev&tmig, and tlio now deservedly 
forgotten choruses of Glover’s Metha, would have been known to 
anyone at the time, and, porhaiw, Watts’s HapniMea (Cowpor’s wore 
not published^ Most men must have known, though, perliaps, 
few would have brought into the argimiont, Milton’s ‘Pyrrha’ 
version. But Sidney's pracfico in Arcadm, The, Movaming Mvm 
of Timtylii, which was still thought Kpenser’s, and Peole’s 
OoinplcmU of Omom would have been present to the minds of 
very few. 

But whether ho had known all these befoi-e ho wrote, as 
Southey almost certainly did, or whether it was loaniing got 
up to 8ux>port practice, Sayers’s owii earlier I>rama^k NActc/w?# had 
supidied the most ambitious and abundant oxx)eriinentH in im- 
rimed verse since Sidney himself, or, at least, since Campion, lie 
does not entirely abjure rime; but, in Movna, Hkmio and his 
version of the Euripidean OyelopHt ho tried the unrunod Pindaric; 
and (in a rather naive, or more than rather unwisely ambitious 
manner) ho actually supplemented Collins’s ode with one To 
Night, on the same model. Elsewhere, it is perfectly plain, not 
merely lErom his rimelessnoss but from his titles and his diction, 
that the influence of Ossiau had a great deal to do with the 

12—2 
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matter. He adopts, however, in all cases, regular verse-stanzas 
instead of rimed prose. Sayers’s poetical powers — ^wildly exalted 
by some in that day of smallest poetical things and of darkness 
before dawn — are very feeble: but he intends greatly, and does 
not sin in either of the three directions of evil which, as we have 
seen, Darwin and Hayley and the Della Oroscans respectively 
represent. But the most interesting thing about him is the way in 
whidh, like nearly everybody who has made similar attempts except 
Southey (v. s^.), he succumbs, despite almost demonstrable efforts 
to prevent it, to the danger of chopped decasyllables, which unite 
themselves in the reading and so upset the intended rhythm. 
Such things as the parallel openings of Thcdaha and of Quern 
Mah he was incapable of reaching; but, if he had reached them, 
their inherent poetry might have carried off the almost inevitable 
defect of the scheme. As it is, that effect is patent and glaring. 

Sir William Jones, who, in a life which did not reach the half 
century, accumulated a singular amount of learning and of well- 
deserved distinction, was more of an orientalist and of a jurist 
than of a poet But he managed to write two pieces — the Ode in 
imitaMon of Alcaeus, ‘What constitutes a state ? ’ and the beautiful 
epigram From tAe Persian, ‘On parent knees a naked new-born 
child,’ which have fixed themselves in literary history, and, what is 
better, in memories really literary. If there is in these at least as 
much of the scholar as of the poet, it can only be wished that we 
bad more examples of the combination of such scholarship with 
such poetry. 



CHAPTER IX 


BLAKE 

Wtt.t.tam BliAKE, bom 28 November 1757, was the son of 
a London hosier, who is said to have had leanings towards Sweden- 
borgianism. This may explain Blake’s acquaintance with writings 
tViftt exercised a marked influence upon his later doctrines and 
symbolism, though he always held that the Swedish mystic failed 
‘by endeavouring to explain to the reason what it could not 
understand.’ The boy never went to school, on account, it is said, 
of a difficult temper. He ‘ picked up his education as well as he 
could.’ According to one authority S Shakespeare’s Vetms <md 
Admis, Lucreee and Sonmte, with Jonson’s Underwoods and 
MisedUmies were the fovourite studies of his early days. To 
these must be added Shakespeare’s plays, Milton, Ohatterton 
and the Bible, ‘a work ever at his hand, and wMch he often 
asriduously consulted in several languages’ ; for he acquired, at 
different times, some knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Italian 
and Hebrew. Ossian and Gesnerian prose were less fortunate 
influences. 

At tire age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to James Basire, the 
engraver, who sent him to make drawings of monuments in West- 
minster abbey and other ancient churches in and about London. 
Thus, he came under the direct influence of Gbthic art, which 
increased its hold upon his imagination, till it finally appeared to 
him the supreme expression of all truth, while classidsm was the 
embodiment of all error. After leaving Basire, be studied for a 
time in the antique school of the Boyal Academy, and then began 
work as an engraver on his own account Shortly after his marriage 
in 1782, Flaxman introduced him to Mrs Mathew, a famous Mne- 
stocking. The outcome of this was the printing of 
(1783) at the expense of these two Mends. In the Adv^^'Hsement, 

^ Benjainla Heath Malkin, author of A JPather^s Memoir of hi$ Child (1806), the 
dedioatory epistle to whioh contains a valuable note on Blake. 
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by another hand than Blake’s, the contents of this slight Tolnme are 
said to have been written between the ages of twelve and twenty ; 
while Malkin, apparently quoting Blake, asserts that the song 
‘How sweet I roam’d from field to field’ was composed before his 
fourteenth year. But his earliest writings seem to have been in 
the distinctly rhythmical prose of the firagment known as The 
Pctsdmis, which, like similar pieces induded in PodHaoH STeeMm, 
is a juvenile essay in the inflated style and overstrained pathos 
that gave popularity to Qesner’s DeaJlih cf Ahd. 

But Blake’s early verse stands in quite another class. Much 
of it, indeed, is more directly imitative than his later work ; yet 
this is due less to slavish copying than to an unconscious 
recognition of the conununity between his own romantic spirit and 
that of our older poetry. Spenserian stanza, early Shakespearean 
and Miltonic blank verse, ballad form, octosyllabics and lyric 
metres, all are tried, with least success in the blank verse, but 
often with consummate mastery in the lighter measures. Ono who 
met Blake in these years says that he occasionally sang his poems 
to melodies of his own composing, and that ‘these were sometimes 
most singularly beautifuL’ It is, therefore, not improbable that 
these lyrics were composed to music, like the songs of Boms or of 
the Elizabethans. 

His genuine delight in the older verse preserved him from the 
complacency with which his age regarded its own versification. 
Like Keats, but with more justice, he laments, in his lines To the 
Muses, the feeble, artifidal and meagre achievement of the time. 
His notes are neither languid nor forced, but remarkably varied 
and spontaneous. Even in his less perfect work, there is nut any 
abatement of fresh enthusiasm, but, rather, an overtasking of 
powers not yet fully equipped for high fiights. Bo, in the midst of 
Pair JEhmor, a tale of terror and wonder, and sorry stuff in the 
main, occur passages like the stanza beginning 

My lord was like a flower upon the brows 
Of lusty May! Ah life as frail as flower! 

while there is sometiiing more than promise in the youth who could 
capture the sense of twilight and evening star so completely as 
Blake in the lines 

Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake: speak silenoo with thy glimmering eyes 
And warii the dusk with silver. 

The dx songs, which include almost all Blake’s love-poetiy, 
illustrate the versatiOlity of his early genius. ‘ How sweet I roam’d ’ 
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anticipates, in a remarkable way, the spirit and imagery of La 
BdU Dame, though, perhaps, it has less of romantic strangeness 
and the glamour of faerie than of sheer joy, the Elizabethan 
wantonness of love, so wonderfully reembodied in My siZ/ds cmd 
fi/ne array. The remaining four pieces are in a homelier vein, and 
more closely personal in tone. Like his poems on the seasons, they 
reveal, in spite of a slight conventionality in expression, a sincere 
delight in nature, quickening rural sights and sounds into sympathy 
with his own mood. Yet, he was so for of his sige that he shrank 
from the idea of solitude in nature ; knowing only the closely 
cultivated districts of Middlesex and Surrey, he held that ‘ where 
man is not. Nature is ban-en.’ But, apart from their freer, if still 
limited, appreciation of natural beauty, these songs are noteworthy 
by reason of their revelation of a new spirit in love. Bums was to 
sing on this themo out of pure exuberance of physical vitality ; in 
Blake, love awes passion to adoration in the simple soul. 

The wide range of poetic power in Blake is proved by the 
distance between the gentleness of these pieces and the tense emo- 
tion of Mad Sony. Saintsbury has dealt at length with its prosodic 
excellence : particularly, in the first stanza, the sudden change in 
metre canics a vivid suggestion of frenzy breaking down, at its 
height, into dull despair. Stricken passion seems bared to the 
nerves ; each beat of the verse is like a jdiarp cry, rising to the 
haunted terror of the closing liu(». 

The incomplete chmnicle-play Kmg Edward the Third is 
chiefiy of interest as indicating Blake’s juvenile sympathies and 
the limitations of his genius. Ho had little of the dramatic 
instinct, as his ‘prophetic’ writings prove, while Ids vehement 
denial of the validity of temporal existence cut him off from 
the oi-dinaty themes of tragedy and comedy. And, even in this 
early work, he is chicfiy occupied, not with any development of the 
plot, but with the consideration of abstract moral questions. His 
diaracters are all projections of his own personality, and the action 
halts while they discourse on points of private and civic virtue. 
Yet, the spirit behind the work is generous, and occasional passages 
come nearer to Shakespeare than most of the more pretentious 
efforts of the time. So, too, A Wcer Sony to EnylMmen, though 
over-rhetorical in parts, is a stirring thing in an age that produced 
little patriotic verse. 

The incomplete manuscript known as An Idmd in iihe Moon 
has been described as ‘a somewhat incoherent and pointless pre- 
cursor of the Headlong Had type of novel.’ Intended to satirise 
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the members of Mrs Mathew’s learned coterie, its offence against 
decency would be inexpiable were it not almost certain that no 
eye bnt Blake’s ever saw it in his lifetime. As literature, the work 
has little value, except that it contains drafts of three of the 
of Imnocmce, as well as the quaint little Song of Ph^ and 
Jedicoe. The satirical verse is generally coarse and noisy, and but 
rarely effectual, though the piece Whm old com/^tion furst hegwn 
is powerful in an unpleasant way. The prose has the ffiults of the 
verse, being too highpitched and too uncontrolled to give penetra- 
tive power to the caricature of a learned circle such as Blake had 
known at Mrs Mathew’s. It contains, however, an interesting, 
though, unfortunately, incomplete, account of the process adopted 
later for producing the engraved books. There are also indi- 
cations of antipathies which were afterwards developed in the 
‘prophetic’ books, notably a contempt for experimental science 
and ‘rational philosophy.’ 

A comparison of Songs of Inn/ocmce (1789) with Poetneod 
shows that the promise of Blake’s earlier poetry has, 
indeed, been fulfilled, but in a somewhat unexpected way. 
Naturally, the maturer work is free from the juvenile habit of 
imitation ; it is, however, of interest to note in passing the 
suggestion that the hint of the composition of these Songs 
may have come from a passage in Dr Watts’s preface to his 
Divine <md Morod Songs for ChMrein\ Moreover, the baneful 
Ossiauic influence is suspended for a space. Bnt the vital 
difibrence is that here, for the first time, Blake gives clear 
indication of the mystical habit of tliought, which, though at 
first an integral part of bis peculiar lyrical greatness, ultimately 
turned to his undoing. In Poetked Sketdies, his vision of life is 
.direct and naive : he delights in the physical attributes of nature, 
its breadth and its wonders of light and motion, of form and 
melody. But, in Songs of ImMcence, his interest is primarily 
ethical. The essence of all being, as set forth in the piece called 
The Divine Image, is the spirit of ‘ Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love ’ ; 
and, as, later, he uses the terms ‘ poetic genius ’ and ‘ imagination ’ 
to express his conception of this fundamental principle, so, here, 
the ‘Divine Image’ is his vision of that spirit which is at once 


^ John Sampson makes the oonjooture in the general (preface to his edition of 
Blake’s Poetical Works : *lu the preface to that popular work Watts modestly refers 
to his songs as ** a slight specimen, such as I could wish some happy and oondesoonding 
genius would undertake for the use of children, and perform much better ” ; and it is 
likely enough that Blake may haYe rightly felt himself to be this destined genius*’ 
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universal and pairticolar, GUxl and Man. Under the inspiration of 
this belief the world of experience feules away : there is nothing of 
death, pain or cruelty, except in the opening couplet of 7 %e 
Chwmey Bmepe/r, and, even then, the idea of suffering is almost 
lost in the clear sense of a sustaining presence of love in the rest of 
the poem. Every other instance shows sorrow and difficulty to be 
but occasions for the immediate manifestation of sympathy. God, 
as the tender Father, the angels, the shepherd, the mother, the 
nurse, or even the humbler forms of insect and flower, as in ThA 
Blossom, or A Dream , — all are expressions of the same universal 
ethic of love. But, perhaps, the most remarkable illustration of 
this belief, particularly when contrasted with Blake’s later criti- 
cism of public charity, is Holy Thursday. Clearly, in the world of 
these Bongs there is not any suspicion of motives, no envy or 
jealousy. To use a later phrase by Blake, it is a ‘ lower Paradise,’ 
very near to the perfect time wherein the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb : as in the poem Night, the angels of love are always by, 
to restrain violence or to bring solace to its victims. 

The theological reference in this simple ethic is slight. God 
and Jesus are but visions of the love that animates all forms of 
being. Hence, at this period, Blake’s position is distinct from that 
of mystical poets like H0U17 Vaughan, in whom a more dogmatic 
Mth tends to overshiidow the appeal of the natural universe. So, 
too, Blake’s poetry has more of ihe instinct of human joy. Mercy, 
pity, peace and love, the elements of the Divine Image, are ‘virtues 
of delight,’ and nothing is clearer in these Bongs than his quick 
intuition and unerring expression of the light and gladness in 
common things. In this, he returns to poems in Poetical Bhestches 
like I love the jomnd dance, rather than to the more formal 
pieces of nature-poetry. His delight in the sun, the hills, the 
streams, the flowers and buds, in the innocence of the child and 
of the lamb, comes not from sustained contemplation but as an 
immediate impulse. There is not as yet any sign of his later atti- 
tude towards the physical world as a ‘sliadow of the world of 
eternity.’ His pleasure in the consciousness of this unifying spirit 
in the universe was still too fresh to give pause for theorising ; 
and, perhaps for this reason, such pieces as Lmghing Bong, spring, 
The Echoing Green, The Blossom and Nighl, sung in pure joy of 
heart, convey more perfectly than all his later attempts at exposi- 
tion the nature of liis visionary faith. In Blake’s later writings, 
there is a wide gulf between the symbol and tlie reality it 
conveys ; so, the reader must first grapple with a stubborn mass 
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of symbolism. But, in Smgs of Itmocmee, this faculty of ‘ spiritual 
sensation’ transfigures rather than transforms. Thus, in The Laitib, 
pleasure in the natural image persists, but is carried further 
and esalted by the implication of a higher significance. It is the 
manifest spontaneity of this mystical insight that carries Blake 
safely over dangerous placea A little faltering in the vision or 
straining after effect would have sunk him, by reason of the sim- 
plicity of theme, diction and metre, now the sources of peculiar 
pleasure, into unthinkable depths of feebleness. Contrast with 
the strength of these seemingly ftugile lines the more consciously 
didactic pieces like The Chimmy Sweeper and The Idttte Bloich 
Boy. These, indeed, have the pleasant qualities of an unpre- 
tentious and sincere spirit; but their burden of instruction brings 
them too near to the wellmeant but somewhat pedagogic verse 
that writers like Nathaniel Cotton and Isaac Watts thought 
most suitable for the young. Blake regarded children more 
humanly, as the charming ‘Introduction’ to these Botigs boars 
witness, or the poem Irfaivt Joy, a perfect expression of the 
appeal of infancy. And, in The CraMe Sony, almost certainly 
suggested by Watts’s lines beginning ‘Hush I my dear, lie still and 
slumber,’ Blake’s deeper humanity lifts him far above the common- 
place moralisings of his model. 

The Booh of Thd was engraved in the same year (1789), though 
its final section is almost certainly later in data llie regularity of 
its unrimed fourteeners, the idyllic gentleness of its imagery and 
the not unpleasant blending of simplicity and formalism in the 
diction, proclaim the mood of Songs of Imtoeenee. It treats of the 
same all-pervading spirit of mutual love and selfsacrifico. In 
response to the ‘gentle lamentations’ of the virgin Tliel, to whom 
life seems vain, and death utter annihilation, the lily of the valley, 
the cloud, the worm and the clod, rise up to testify to the inter- 
dependence of all forms of being under the law of the Divine 
Image, and to show that death is not final extinction, but the 
supreme manifestation of this impulse to ‘ willing siicrifice of self.’ 
Blake’s original conclusion to this argument is lost, for the last 
section has not any |)orceptible connection in its context In it, 
the whole conception of life is change<l. This world is a <lark 
prison, and the physical senses are narrow windows darkening the 
infinite soul of man by excluding ‘the wisdom and joy of eternity,’ 
the condition of whiclk is freedom. The soiuee of this degradation 
is the tyranny of abstract moral law, the ‘mind-forged matumles' 
upon natural and, therefore, innocent desires ; its symbols are the 
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silver rod of authority and the golden bowl of a restrictive ethic 
tiiftt. would mete out the immeasurable spirit of lova Here, Blake 
is clearly enough in the grip of the formal antinomianism that pro- 
duced the later ‘prophecies.’ 

The undated manuscript Tirid apparently belongs to this period. 
It is written in the measure of Thely but is less regular, and the 
Ossianic influence is strong in its overwrought imagery and violent 
phrase. Blake’s purpose in writing this history of the tyrant Tiriel 
and his rebellious children is not clear ; perhaps, he was already 
drawing towards the revolutionary position of the later books. The 
final section, which appears to be a later addition, repeats with 
greater vehemence the substance of the last part of Tltd. 

But this early spirit of revolt is most notably expressed in TM 
Ma/n'iage qf Hea/om and Hdl (1790), the only considerable prose 
work engraved by Blake. It is a wellsostained piece of iconoclastic 
writing, full of v&rve and abounding in quite successful paradox. 
Critically regarded, Blake’s position as the devil’s disciple, main- 
taining the ‘great half-truth Liberty ’ against ‘the great half-truth 
Law,’ is not unassailable ; yet the abiding impression is one of 
exul^rant satirical power, of youthful freshness and buoyancy and 
of unflagging energy. Blake shows himself the master of fimly- 
knit, straight-hitting idirase, entirely without artifice, and he dis- 
plays a wonderful fertility of apt illustration, in aphorism, in ironic 
apologue and in skilful reinterpretations of fluniliar episodes, 
chiefly biblical. The vivid scene wherein Blake and the angel 
contemplate their ‘ eternal lots ’ is in the spirit of Swift’s early 
work, though its imagery has greater breadth and shows an artist’s 
sense of colour. 

Of the tangled strands of opinion in this work, the two chief 
would seem to be Blake’s theory of reality and his denial of authority. 
Here, as before, ho lays stress on the identity of the universal and 
the particular spirit, the oneness of God and man ; though now, and 
in the contemporary No Natural, Rdigion, plates, he calls this 
prime essence the ‘Poetic Genius,’ or the soul, of whidi latter, Iwxly 
is but a partial and modified percept, duo to uaiTowod physical 
senses. ]^om this, it follows, first, that there camiot bo any valid 
law external to man, and, secondly, that the phenomenon of 
absolute matter is an illusion, due to empirical reasoning. For, 
since all forms of being are coextensive with the ‘ Universal Poetic 
Genius,’ it must be that all knowledge is intuitive. So, it comes to 
I)ass that Blake runs tilt against all civil, moral and religious 
codes and all oxerdso of reason, while, on the positive side, he 
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affirms the sufficiency and sanctity of natural impulse and desire, of 
‘firm persuadons’ and ‘the voice of honest indignation.’ Energy 
is exalted ; to attempt to limit or divert it is to threaten man’s 
spiritual integrity. The strong man resists such tyranny, the weak 
succumb ; yet, unable wholly to repress natural instincts, they veil 
their inevitable gratification under lagal sanction, by their hypocrisy 
generating all forms of moral, spiritual and physical corruption. 
By cunning, the weak come to power in this world, and, setting up 
their slave-moralities as the measure of truth, call themselves the 
righteous, the elect, the angels and heirs of heaven, while those 
whose clearer vision refuses obedience are cast out as of the devil’s 
party ^ : they are the rebels in HelL Angels repress joy as sin ; 
devils hold it to be the justification of all action. 

The original purpose of 2%e Marriage was to expose Sweden- 
borg’s inconsistency, in that, while pretending to expose the fiillacy 
of the normal religious acceptance of moral distinctions, he was 
himself infected with the same error. But, this particular inten- 
tion is soon absorbed in the general onslaught upon the legalist 
positions, though the earlier purpose is recalled from time to time, 
particularly in the remarkably virile satire of MemorMe Fmmes, 
written in mockery of the Swedish mystic’s Memorable Bdations. 

It is strange that, having thus proved his power as a writer of 
clean-limbed muscular prose, be should have returned almost 
immediately to the fourteener, and developed therein what is too 
often the windy rhetoric of the ‘prophetic’ books. Ho seems to 
have aimed at creating a body of q^um-eipic poetry, dealing with 
the origin, progress and ultimate purpose of mortality. To this 
end, he invented his mythology, wherein the passions and aspira- 
tions of man, and the infiuenccs that made for or against vision, 
appear in human form, but magnified to daemonic proportions. It 
is clear that he was largely influenced by Milton, whom he regarded 
as the great heresiarch, and whose theological opinions he felt 
himself called upon to confute. Tliis is explicit in The Marriage 
and in the book called MiUon, as well as in recorded passages 
of Blake’s conversation, while much of his imagery, and occasionally, 
bis rhythm and diction, are reminiscent of the older poet. But 
there are also evidences of Biblical, Ossianic and Bwedenborgiau 

^ The present account o£ the dootnnes of Blake’s * prophetic ’ books must, ncoos- 
sarilj, from considerations of space, be brief and, in a measure, dogmatic. It may, 
however, be stated that the interpretation bore givon is based upon a long and detailed 
study of these works, undertaken by the present writer in conjunction with Duncan J. 

SlOBS. 
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influences in works written between the years 1793 and 1800, the 
period of his residence in Lambeth. 

A brief examination of the Lambeth books will show how the 
freight of ideas gradually broke down the frail semblance of form 
with which they start^ The first, the recently rediscovered 
JFVcncA Bevoluiion (1791), is in almost regular fonrteeners, and 
its style, though distorted and over-emphatic, is comparatively in- 
telligibla Only the first of seven books appears to have been 
printed; it opens the series of what may be called visionary 
histories, and embodies Blake’s interpretation of events in Paiis 
and Versailles between 6 May and 16 July 1789, though it does 
not describe the actual attack upon the Bastille (14 JulyX Its 
literary interest is slight: what is, perhaps, the most striking 
passage describes the various towers and the prisoners in the 
friimous foitress, when premonitions of its impending fate are in the 
air. Otherwise, the work is only of value for its indications of ideas 
developed later. For Blake, the stand made by the tiers 6taA 
marks the first step towards universal emancipation from the 
thraldom of authority. Yet, his portrayal of Louis XVI has none 
of his later violence towards kings, for the French monarch is seen 
as one overborne by circumstances and the influence of his nobles. 
But, Blake’s lifelong feud against priestcraft utters itself in an 
attack upon clericalism in the person of the archbishop of Paris. 

The French BevohMon was printed by Johnson, and it may 
have been about this time that Blake became one of the circle — of 
which Paine, Godwin, Holcroft and Mary Wollstonecraft were also 
members — ^that used to meet at the publisher’s table. It is, there- 
fore, natural to conclude that this society, to a considerable extent, 
was responsible for the extreme revolutionary spirit of the Lam- 
beth books, and it is likely that those which deal with the rebellions 
in France and America may have owed something, in the way of 
suggestion or information, to Paine. The Frmeh Bew^vMon was 
followed by A Song of Liberty^ and America (1793). The fonnor, 
being, sufa^ntially, a pr4cis of the latter, is only remarkable 
because of its form, being cast into short numbered paragraphs 
like the verses in the Bible. But America, one of the most 
beautifully engraved of these books, marks a considerable advance 
in the use of symbolism. Here, the conflict between Fngland and 
her colonies is interpreted as presaging the imminent aimihilation 

^ This work, from tbe fket that it is sometimos bound up with The Marriage of 
Hea/oen and has generally been ascribed to tlie year 1790. But its symbolism 
would seem to put it later than Tho French devolution, (1791). 
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of aathori<7 and the reestablishment of the Blakean ideal of 
a condition of complete licence. On the side of lav stands Urizen, 
the aged source of all restrictive codes ; his ministers are the king, 
councillors and priests of England. On the opposite side stands 
Ore, the fiery daemon of living passion and desire, the archrebel, 
‘Antichrist, hater of Dignities, Lover of wild rebellion and trans- 
gressor of God’s Law,’ and, therefore, the liberator of man from 
the power of law : he inspires the colonial leaders, Washington 
and the rest But Blake handles history much more freely here 
than in The Frmck BevoliMon, for the fret that he wrote after 
the successful issue of the revolt made it possible for him to claim 
it as a vindication of his own anarchic theory. Ever after, in his 
symbolism, the western quarter, either America or the sunken 
continent of Atlantis, stands for the visionary ideal of perfect 
liberty, from which fallen man, in Europe and Asia, is cut off by 
the floods of moral frllacies, the ‘Atlantic deep.’ This concept 
appears in Timm of Dmtghtera of Albion (1793), which, in 
its vigorous enthusiasm and comparative buoyancy, most nearly 
resembles America. Like that work, too, it is easily intelligible, 
but deals with the physical and moral, rather than with the 
political, tyranny of l^al codes. The myth tells how the virgin 
Oothoon, ‘the soft soul of America,’ the spirit of delight* plucks 
the flower of instant and complete gratification of desire ; further, 
she is ravished by a violent daemon, Bromioa On both these 
accounts, she is condemned and mourned over by the spirit of 
prudential morality, and the major part of the book is a vehement 
vindication of physical appetite. Tlie whole argument, of course, 
is very unreal ; yet the force of Blake’s conviction gives his state- 
ment of the case a certain vitality, and keeps it unfrlteriugly above 
the low places of thought 

Up to this point, Blake’s writings preserve the spontaneity and 
confident strength that mark The Ma/rriage: his frith in the 
immediate efficacy of passion to free itself by revolt gives oneigy 
and freshness to the measure and language. But, from this time, 
his outlook becomes increasingly overcast He comes to see 
the will to freedom is not all-poworful, but must endure, for a 
time, the limitations of temporal exporienca Salvation is still to 
come through passionate revolt, and, in an indefinite way, this is 
associated with the French revolution; but, Blake now emphasises 
the strenglh of the moral heresy, and the impetuous enthusiasm of 
Am&riea and Yisiona is, to a considerable degree, checked. Tlio 
simplest indication of this change occur in Hongs of E'je^)&noiiu>e 
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(1794) and those poems in the Rossetti MS belonging to the same 
period. The contrast between these and Songs of Itmoemce is not 
merely formal, but is the direct expression of the change already 
referred to. In the early collection, there are no shadows : to Blake’s 
unaccustomed eyes, the first glimpse of the world of yision was 
pure light But, in the intervening years, experience had brought 
a fuller sense of the power of evil, and of the difficulty and loneli- 
ness of his lot who would set himself against the current of this 
world. So he writes of himself 

The Angel that presided o’er my birth 

Said, ’Little ereatare, formed of Joy and Mirth 

Go, lore without the help of anything on Earth.’ 

The title-page for the combined Songs of Innocence and of 
Eaaperimee describes them as ‘Shewing the Contrary States of 
the Human Soul ’ while, in the motto, he writes, in a spirit of dis- 
enchantment. 

The Good are attracted by Men’s perceptions 
And think not for themselTes; 

Till Experience teaches them to catch 
And to cage the Eairies and Elves, 

the catching of the fairies and elves, appareittly, signifying the 
deliberate searching after the hidden mystical meaning of things, 
in place of a docile acceptance of other men’s faith. 

Signs of the change lie on every hand. If the introduction in 
Songs of Eoep&rienee be compared with its earlier counterpart, the 
piper is seen to have become the more portentous bard, the laugh- 
ing child upon a cloud ^ves place to ‘the lapsbd Soul weeping in 
the evening dew.’ And there is, also, apparent, at times, the vague 
consciousness of ‘some blind hand’ crushing the life of man, as 
man crushes the fly. This, however, is not quite constant, though 
something of the same mystery lies behind the question in The 
Tiger, 

Did ho who made the Lamb moke thoo? 

More commonly, Blake lays str<»« upon the fallacy of law, and 
this, chiefly, in its relation to love. Thus, in The Qlod omd tite 
Peiible, his own ethic of the love that ‘seeketh not itself to please,’ 
is set against the concept of love govenied by moral duty, and, 
therefore, cold and interested. Similarly, in ffidg Thursday, 
there is white i)assion beneath the simplicity and restraint of hie 
picture of the little victims of a niggard charity ; porliaps, uotliing 
gives so complete an impression of the change in Blake as the 
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comparison of the earlier and later poems under this title. More- 
over, he always opposed any interference with the natural 
development of the individual genius. 'There is no use in 
education,’ he told Orabb Robinson, ‘I hold it wrong. It is the 
great Sin.’ This text he devdops in The 8<AmTboy and in the two 
versions, manuscript and engraved, of Ir^amt Sorrow. Something 
of the kind appears in A LU&e Boy Lost, though there is also a 
return to the baiting of the Philistine with paradox, as in The 
Moffriage. For, here, as before, churches and priests represent 
the extreme forms of obscurantism and repression, and the exaltar 
tion of the letter of a rigid law above the spirit of love that 
transcends mere obligation. But, by &r the greater bulk of the 
engraved and manuscript verse of this period repeats the theme of 
Visions, the infallibility of the human instinct towards gratifica- 
tion of appetite, and the iniquity of all that interferes with it 
Hence, modesty, continence and asceticism become glosing terms, 
hiding the deformity and corruption that arise from the covert 
satisfaction of desire; they are the fair-seeming fruit of the 
poison-tree, the tree of moral virtue. 

Such is a summary of the main ideas embodied in these Songs. 
There are, indeed, moments when this passion of disputation tells 
heavily against the verse, prosodically perfect though it is ; only 
the unfaltering sincerity and directness of Blake’s spirit bears him 
safely through. Indeed, he never surpassed the best work of this 
peri^ Notably in The Tiger, his imagination shakes oft" the 
encumbrances of doctrine, and beats out new rhythm and new 
imagery for a more exalted vision of life. The poem proceeds en- 
tirely by suggestion ; its succession of broken exclamations, scarcely 
coherent in their rising intensity, gives a vivid impression of a vast 
creative spirit labouring at elemental furnace and anvil to mould 
a mortal form adequate to the passion and fierce beauty of the 
wrath of God, the ‘ wild furies ’ of the human spirit : it is as though 
the whole mighty process had been revealed to him in vivid gleams 
out of great darkness. Of a lower flight, but still unequalled 
before Keats, are poems in the 'romantic’ mood of human sorrow, 
in harmony with the more desolate aspects of nature. Such are 
the Introduction and Barth’s Answer, the lovely first stanza of 
The Smfiower or the manuscript quatrain, almost perfect in its 
music, beginning ‘1 laid me down upon a bank.’ Yet, Blake could 
ruin the effect of such lines by adding an atrodons verse in crude 
three-foot anapaests on the iniquity of moral law. He gives his 
own version of this obsession in another manuscript poem : 
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Tbon hast a lap ftiU of seed 
And this is a fine oonntry. 

Why dost thon not oast thy seed, 

And Kve in it merrily? 

Shall I oast it on the sand 
And tom it into fhiitfnl land? 
for on no other ground 
Gan 1 sow my seed, 

Without tearing up 
Some stinking weed. 

Yet, some seed of song fell into the sandy wastes of Blake’s 
ethical disputations, and sprang up and blossomed in spite of the 
tearing up of noxious moral heresies in their neighbourhood. 
Such are the delicate minor melody of Uva Wild Flowed $ Song, 
the lines I told my love, To My Myrde — a notable instance, by 
the way, of Blake’s rigorous use of the file in his lyrics — and Grndle 
Song. He still has his old delight in natural beauty, though his 
perverse antipathies often stood in the way of its expression ; and 
his utterance is almost always singnliirly clear, concise and un- 
forced. 

But, in the remaining ljambeth writings, Blake is no longer 
controlled by the exigcncios of lyricfil form, and the first froshnoss 
of his revolutionai'y enthusiasm is past; hence, his energy turns to 
exposition or afilnuation, not so much of his own faith as of the 
errors of the opposite pirty. To this end, ho invented the mystkstl 
mythology which is chiefly contained in TIw Hook of Uriae/n (1794), 
with its complements The Book of Alumia and The Booh of Loh 
(1795). Those trace the fiilhicies of the moral law to their pre- 
mundane source. Emope (1794) ami The Song of Itos (179f>) 
though they have the same mythological basis, come mther nearer 
in tone to America. The Uidaen series, too, is written in a 8hm*ter 
and very irregular measure, genemlly containing three or four 
stresses. The other two works combine the fouitecner tunl the 
shorter lina 

Blake’s antagonism to liiiltou’s tlieodicy led him to reinterpret 
the story of the &11, affirming that it was not Satan, but the (iod 
of this world, the author of the moral codes, or, in Blake’s mytho- 
1<^, Urizen, who fell. Hence, The Book of UHttm contains 
obvious inversions of Miltonic episodes. But, hero, as elsewhere 
in Blake, the root-idea is that existence is made up of two great 
bodies of contraries ; on the one side, the eternals, the expression 
of the ideal ethic, on the other, Urizon. This latter daemon plots 
to impose his will upon the eternals, but fails, and is cast out into 
B. I. XI. OB. iz. 13 
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chaos, wherein is nltimately deyeloped the world of time and space. 
This process of evolution is not directed to any discernible end, 
except that it gives extension and duration to the unreal forms 
b^otten of XJrizen’s perverted moral and intellectual sense, which 
become apparent as the phenomena of a physical universe, wherein 
man forgets 'the wisdom and joy of eternity ’ and shrinks, spiritually 
and bodily, to mortal stature. But, since Hrizen is the nation 
of all creative activity, Blake is constrained to introduce a forma- 
tive agent in Los, the eternal prophet — ^though, as yet, there seems 
little to justify this title. Labouring at his furnaces and anvils, 
he gives permanence to the successive modifications of the Urizenic 
substance of which this new world is mad^ binding them in the 
chains of time. From him, also, derive two important develop- 
ment^ the ‘separation’ of the first female, the manifestation of 
Los’s pity for the sterile universe, and the birth of Ore. But, 
apparently because The. Book of Urimi is incomplete, nothing 
comes of &ese episode^ and the work Gondndes with the enslave- 
ment of all mortality beneath Urizen’s net of reli^on. In this 
myth, Blake's main purpose is to demonstrate, by reference to 
their origins, the falsity of the ethical spirit and the unreality of 
the material universe. In The Book of Ahania, he further identifies 
Urizen, as the author of the Mosaic code, with JehovaL He also 
emphasises, in new symbols, the antagonism of morality, first to 
‘masculine’ or positive energy, and, secondly, to physical desire, 
imaged in the female Ahania. In the remaining member of this 
trilogy. The Book qf Los, the strangeness of the symbolism makes 
interpretation too much a matter of conjecture to warrant any 
conclusion as to its place in the development of Blake’s ideas. 

In Europe and 77te Song of Los, Blake turns from universal 
history to consider the present portents of immediate emancipation 
through the French revolution. This change is refiected in the 
greater prominence given to Los and Enitharmon, who, as regents 
of this world, act as the ministers of Hrizen to transmit to men his 
systems of religion and philosophy, from that of ‘Brama’ to the 
Newtonian ‘Philosophy of the Five Senses.' But the most im- 
portant point is that Blake hero utters his plainest criticism of 
Ohristianity. According to his own statement in AfHea, the first 
section of The Bong of Los, the asceticism of Jesus’s gospel would 
have depopulated the earth, had not Mohammedanism, with its 
‘loose Bible,’ that is, apparently, its laxor moral code, been sot to 
counteract it And, in Europe, the Christian era is the period of 
the ‘Female dream,’ the frlse ideal that makes passivity a virtue 
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and the gratification of innate desire a sin. Thus, Enitharmon is 
the typical female, at once tlxe source and the symlxtl of repressive 
morality. 

The next work, the manuscript originally called VoUa, belongs 
to two distinct periods of Blake’s development. Hie earlier portion, 
dated 1797, extends and elaborates the symbolism of The Booh (jf 
Urixen, with certain modifications, of which the most important is 
that man is conceived, ideally, as a harmony of four spiritual 
powers, Urizen, Luvah, Urthona — apparent in time as Los — and 
Tharmas. It may be that these, later known as the Zoas, have a 
psychological significance, as the symbols of reason, emotion, 
energy and instinct or desire ; but the indications are too vague 
and contradictory to admit of assured interpretation. Further 
diflSculties arise with the four females joined with the male qua- 
ternion. But, this elaborate symbolism, like most of Blake’s 
attempts in this kind, soon falls through, and may safely be 
ignored. As before, the real basis is a dualism of liberty and 
law. The first ‘Nights’ of Vala repeat, under a bewildering variety 
of imageiy, the now fiimiliar critidsm of the ethical spirit as a dis- 
ruptive force, destructive of the ideal unity in man, and the cause 
of the difliculty and darkness of mortality, through the illusions of 
materialism and morality. The remaining sections develop the 
antithesis of authority and anarchy in Urizen and Ore, and, 
though the former triumphs at first, its manifold tyrannies are 
ultimately consumed beneath the cleansing fires of Ore’s rebel 
spirit of passion, so that, after the final ‘harvest and vintage of the 
Nations,’ man roascends to his primal unity in a state of perfect 
liberty. 

The arid symbolism and uncouth stylo of the later Ijambetli 
books mark a zeal tluit has overridden inspiration, till the creative 
spirit flags beneath the continual stimulus of whip and spur, and, 
almost founders in barren wastes of mere storm and splutter ; and 
though, by sheer strength, Blake occasionally com])els his stubborn 
matter into striking fonus, the general efiect is rei>ollout in the 
extreme. Then came his visit to Felpham, at the invitation of 
William Hayley, and the throe years (1800 — 1803) passed there 
influenced him most deeply, as his letters and later ‘prophecies’ 
dearly show. Perhaps the shock of transition from the cramped 
London life to the comparative freedom of his new surroundings 
awakened him to consciousness of tire extent of his divergence 
from the sounder and more human ftdth of his early manhood. 
But, whatever the cause, his old attitude changed, coming nearer 

13—2 
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to that of Bongs qf Ivmomice, as he himself writes to captain 
Butts: 

And now let me flniali with aesaring yon that, though 1 have been very 
unhaspy, I am so no longer. I am again emerged into the light of day; 
1 still and ahaTI to eternity embrace ChristiaDity, and adore Him who is the 
espress image of God^. 

In this spirit he took up Vakt> and, renaming it The Fow Zoos, 
attempted to bring it into harmony with bis new vision by grafting 
additions, and rewriting the whole or considerable parts of various 
‘lights.’ But the basis of VcHa, like that of the other Lambeth 
books, is purely necessitarian: the eternals stand apart from mun- 
dane life, having neither sjrmpathy with it, nor foreknowledge of 
its end. Mortal existence is totally evil, and is not in any way 
connected with man’s regeneration, which is conceived as coming 
through mere rebellion, and consisting in a return to anarchy. It 
was to this crude stock that Blake sought to join an unusually 
vivid faith in a divine providence, apparent, to visionary sight, 
either as God or Jesus, in whom the eternals were united in a 
divine fa>mily watching over the life of man, to lead it to ultimate 
salvation through the mediation of such spiritual agencies as the 
daughters of Beulah, or Los and Enitharmon. These latter, as 
time and space, embody Blake’s new valuation of mortal life. Tlio 
former criticism of the phenomenon of absolute physical reality, as 
being a delusion duo to reason and sense-perception, is still main- 
tained; but Blake now finds an ulterior significance in mundane 
forms, as the symbols of spiritual ideas revealed to the inspired 
man by divine mercy. This higher revelation is mediate through 
Los and Enitharmon, who give it expression fitted to the enfeebled 
powers of man. They are also associated with a corresponding 
change in the estimate of the mortal body. As Blake states the 
matter, spirits at the fall become * spectres,’ ‘insane, brutisli, de- 
formed,’ ‘ravening devouxing lust ’ ; but Los and Enitharmon create 
for them ‘forms’ or ‘counterparts,’ ‘inspir’d, divinely hunxan,’ and 
apparently indicating an endowment of visionary inspiration. 
Thus equipped, man passes through this world, subject to the 
temptations of metaphysical and moral error in the forms of 
Satan, or the feminine powers, Bahab, Tirzab, or Vala. 

But, in his mortal pilgrimage, he is, also, sustained by spiritual 
influxes transmitted by ‘angels of providence,’ such as the 
daughters of Beulah, tl^u^ natural objects, trees, flowers, birds 
and insects. The supreme revelation, however, comes throu^ the 
^ Letter to eaptadA Batts, 22 November 1802* 
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incaxnation and crucifixiou of Jesus, wherein the whole mystical 
^th is manifested to corporeal understanding, becoming subject 
to the conditions of mortality in order ultimately to reveal their 
fedsity and annihilate them. But^ though all this has a meta- 
physical reference, Blake lays most stress upon its ethical 
significance. In the Lambeth books, he attacks conventional 
morality on the ground of its inhibition of physical desire ; but 
now, though this criticism is not entirely retracted, the ftnupTumia 
shifts to the false concept of love as a religious obligation towards 
an extrinsic deity, whose law is essentially penal, ‘rewarding with 
hate the loving soul ’ by insistence upon x-epentance and vicarious 
sacidfice. Such is the religion of Satan, symbolised by the false 
females, Bahab ai»d Tirzah, or by Babylon, the harlot of B&jelaMon. 
This is clearly a development of the concept of Enitharmon noticed 
in Ewrope. Against this, Blake sets the gospel of brotherhood 
and unconditional forgiveness, revealed to man in the incarnation 
of Jesus. Here, there is a reversion to the ethic of Smtjgs of 
Innoemoe. 

It was, apparently, the impossibility of fusing the old and 
new elements in The Fwtr Zoos that led to its abandonment. 
Judged as literature, it suffers by reason of its formlessness and 
incohei’ence ; yet, though it is often little better than mere clamour 
and outrageous imagery, there are scattered passages of much 
cogency and imaginative poM'or. But it is chiefly of interest as a 
document in the history of Blake’s development. In 1804, he 
began to engrave MilUni and Jearmakm. The former work de- 
cribes the nature of his new inspii’ation, and also, as it would seem, 
the manner of its transanission. It tolls how Milton redescendotl 
firom his place in eternity — ^fbr, as Blake told Orabb Robinson, the 
author of Paa-adiee Lont, in his old ag<^ turned back to the God 
he had abandoned in childhood — in order to annihilate the error 
to which he had given currency in his great epic. To achieve this 
end, he entered into Blake at Felpham. Thus inspired, Blake 
becomes the prophet of the new ethic and proclaims the necessity 
to subdue the unregenerato self, the spectre wliich is in every man. 
And, in a variety of mythical episodes, he assails the falhicy of 
retributive morality, the natural religion of Satan, god of this 
world, and preaches the gospel of Jesus, the law of continual self- 
sacrifice and mutual forgiveness. But the main points of his later 
creed are comprehended in his theory of imagination, the most com- 
plete and inteUigiblo statement of whidi is contained in the prose 
note in the Rossetti MB on the design for A Yisim of the Last 
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Judgment. The following quotation shows how Blake returned to 
and elaborated his earlier doctrines of the Divine Image and the 
Poetic Genius. 

The world of imagination ia the world of eternity. It in the divine boBoin 
into which we ahall go after the death of the vegetated [(.e. mortal] iKMly. 
This world of imagination is infinite and eternal, whereas the world of 
generation is finite and lomitoral. There exist in that eternal world the 
eternal retdities of everything which we see reflected in this vegetable glass 
of nature. All things are comprehended in the divine body of the Saviour, 
the true vine of eternity, the Human Imagination, who appeare<I to me 
coming to judgment . . . and throwing off the temporal that tlie eternal 
might be establkhed. 

For Blake saw all things under the human turn : ‘all are men 
in eternity.’ And, to Crabb Bobinson, he said ‘wo aro all co- 
existent with God ; members of the Divine body, and liartakers of 
the Divine nature’; or, again, concerning the divinity of Glirist, 
‘He is the only God . . . And so am I and so aro you.’ From this 
follows the insistence on vision, the immediate perception of the 
‘infinite and eternal’ in ovoi7thing ; literally, ‘To see a World in 
a grain of Sand.’ In such a theoiy of knowlcflge, reason and sense- 
perception cannot have place ; they, with the phonoinonon of a 
corporeal universe, are part of the error of natural religion, the 
Mlacies of moral valuation and of penal codes completing it. Fven 
Wordsworth’s attitude to nature is condemned jw atheism, llms 
‘all life consists of these two, throwing off eiror. . . and I'cceiving 
truth.’ In the former case, the conflict is against the unregenenitti 
influences within and without; man must ‘clojinse the face 
of his spirit’ by solfexamination, casting oil’ the accretions of 
merely mundane experience, till the identity of the individual with 
the universal is ostabh'shed in what Blake calls the I^wt Judgment. 
The positive aspect of visionary activity in mortality is a constant 
sodding after the revealotl trutlis of imagination, which arc c<«n- 
prehended in Jesus. 

‘I know of no other Christianity’ he writes ‘ than the HI)eHy lH>th of iMsly 
and mind to exerdise the Divine Arts of Imagimitioii . . . The Apostles knew 
of no othw GospoL What wok» all their spiritual mflsP What Is the 
IMvineS^rit? Is the Holy Ghost any other tliau an Tnlellratual Founii^nP 
. . . What are the Treasures of llwven whitih wo an» to lay up for oursnlves? 
Aro they any other than Mental [t.e. Inuudnativo] Studhwaiui Porformanm'sp 
What aro the Gifts of the Gospel? ar<» dioy not all Montal Gifts?’ 

What Blake states thus impressively in his prose, is stoted umlor a 
bewildering variety of apparently unconnected symbolic episodtjs, 
in JmMcdem. Man, or Albion, is the battle-ground wherein the 
forces of imagination contend agauist the forces of natural religion : 
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Jesus against Satan : Los against his spectre : Yala or Babylon 
against JemsaJem, till error is consumed and Albion reascends 
into the bosom of the Saviour. Yet, in spite of formlessness and 
incoherence in statement, the underlying body of doctrine is re- 
markably consistent In the later Lambeth books, Blake seems to 
have written under a jaded inspiration. Here, however, the very 
intensity of his conviction and the fecundity of his imagination, 
militated against lucidity and order. Moreover, he deliberately 
adopted the symbolic medium as translating his visions with less 
of the distracting associations of ordinary experience than must 
have beset normal speech. And, if his visions were unintelligible, 
the faiult lay in the reader, who had neglected to cultivate his 
imaginative faculty; in Blake’s sweeping condemnation, they were 
‘fools’ and ‘weak men,’ not worth his care. Aesthetically, JetUr 
Salem suffers much from this perversity, though the poet in Blake 
at times masters the stubborn mass of his symbolism, turning it 
for a brief space to forms of beauty or power. And there always 
remains the high nobility of the gospel which he proclaimed, and 
according to which he lived. 

The theme and dramatic form of The Ghost of Abd (1822) 
were suggested by Byron’s Gain, wherein, as Blake believed, the 
scriptural account of ^c punishment of Cain is misinterpreted in 
conformity with the heresy of the churches, which declare Jehovah 
to have been the author of the curse. Blak^ however, attributes 
it to Satan, ‘God of this World,’ the ‘Elohim of the Heathen’: for 
the gospel of Jehovah is ‘ Peace, Brotherhood and Love.’ Then, in 
the Laocoon aphorisms, he turns, for the last timo> to his doctrine 
of imagination, and gives it final form by identil^ng Christianity 
and art. Jesus and his apostles were ardsts, and who would lie 
Christians must practise some form of art^ for, as Orabb Robinson 
reports him, inspiration is art, and the visionaiy faculty, ccpially 
with every other, is innate in all, though most neglect to culti- 
vate it. 

Such, in brief, seems to have been the course of Blake’s de- 
velopment. It still remains to notice the more fonnal verse and 
the prose of this latest period. Tho first, which, during Blake’s 
lifetime, remained in the Rossetti and Pickering MSH, is, though 
slight in bulk, of remarkable quality* It includes sudi lovely 
lyrics as The Lamd qf Dreams, or the {xsunltimate stanza 

of The Grey Monk But the most singular are tho abstruse 
symbolic poems The 8mik, The Golden Net and The Orystal 
Oednmt, whidi seem to embody the visioimry’s consdousufsis 
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of the unholy beauty and seductiveness of the natural world. 
Unfemiliar as is their language, they make a real, though illusive, 
apx)eal, which may ultimately lie in the romantic cast and spon- 
taneity of the imagery, as well as in their perfection of lyrical 
form. The other symbolic poems, such as The Me^ttal TrmfMev 
and My Spectre arcwnd me, lacking this directness and unity of 
expression, fell short of a like effectiveness. But all these poems 
stand aloof from purely human feeling. Except The Birds, a most 
un-Blakean idyUic duologue, they rarely touch the common lyric 
chords. They are primarily spiritual documents. Mcvi'y, WiU/Uiw 
Bond and Angurks of I-mocenee illustrate this. The lastmen- 
tioned poem, though it has passages of real force and beauty, 
depends, for its adequate understanding, upon the doctrine under- 
lying it, the identity of all forms of being in the divine humanity : 
‘all are Men in Eternity.’ The recognition of this principle gives 
cogency and deep truth to what must otherwise appear exaggerated 
emphasis of statement But, the reserve of poetic power in Blake 
is most clearly revealed in The EverUaiing Oosf^d. Metrically, 
it is based upon the same octosyllabic scheme as Christahel, though 
it is handled so as to produce quite different oftbets. In spirit, it 
comes nearest to The Mmriage, developing, with wonderful fertility 
of illustration, the theme of Jesus as the archrobel. Yet, its value 
as a statement of Blake’s position is subordinate to its iK>ctic 
excellences, its virile diction and its sturdy, yet supple, metre, 
following, with consummate ease, the rapid tniusitions from spirited 
declamation to satire or paradox. 

Blake’s prose has the directness and simplicity that distinguish 
his poetry. Except for the Descriptive (Jatalof/'m, for the engraved 
pieces, such as the introductions to the ‘Iwoks’ of JemstUem, and 
for the letters, it Ues scattered in tite llossetti MB and in margin- 
alia to Beynolds’s Diswmrses and other works. Yoi^ in spite of its 
casual character, it is a quite oflicient instrument, whether for 
lofty declaration of feith, as in the addresses To Oie Dmts or 7'o 
the OharisHom or for critical appreciation, as in the famous note 
on The OcmterJmry Talcs admired by Iamb. It also served as a 
vigorous, if sometimes acrimonious, medium for expressing Blake's 
objections to those whoso opinions or artistic practice ran counter 
to his own. But, it is almost always i)orfoct]y sound, though 
without conscious seeking after stylo. IHs letters have the same 
virtues, but their chief interest would seem to lie in the Insight 
which they give into his character and the light tiioy throw upon 
the symbolism of the prophetic books. 
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Blake’s peculiar method of reproducing his writings, and the 
comparatiTe seclusion in which he lived, prevented his works 
from exercising any influence on their age, though Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey and Lamb knew and admired portions of them. 
Yet, few responded so directly and in so many ways to the quick- 
ening impulse of the romantic revivaL It is true that his early 
years coincided with an awakened interest in our older literature, 
which was already exercising a limited influence on contemporary 
work; and, moreover, as has been seen, his juvenile reading was in 
this field. But the root of the matter seems to have lain deeper. 
The whole temper of his genius was essentially opposed to the 
tradition, with its close regard to intellectual appeal and 
its distrust of enthusiasm. In the Laoeoon sentences and in the 
engraved notes Oti Moments Poetiy and On Virgil, he identifies it 
with the devastating errors of materialism and morality, and, in 
the Public Address, he is vehement in denouncing Dryden’s pre- 
sumption in ‘ improving ’ Milton, and Poim’s ‘ niggling ’ formalism : 
as he puts it, the practitioners of this school ‘knew enough of 
artifice, but little of art’ Such a judgment, though not wholly 
just to classicism at its best, was the fighting creed of the romantics, 
and Blake maintained it more uncompromisingly tlian most His 
mystical fiuth freed him from the barren materialism of his age, 
and opened to him in vision the world lying beyond the range of 
the physical senses. Hence, the greater warmth of his ethical 
creed ; and his preoccupation with the supernatural, which he never 
consciously shaped to literaiy ends, is yet the source of the peculiar 
imaginative quality of his work. It also looks forward to the use 
of the supernatmul in such works as The Andeni Mminer and 
Ohristahel. Though he probably intended it otherwise, the efibetive 
and complete revelation of the new spirit within him is made, not 
in his definitely dogmatic writing, but in his verse, which he seems 
to have rated below his other work ; he scarcely over aijoaks of it 
as ho does of his art or his mystical writings. Yet, his lyric imotry, 
at its best, displays the characteristics of the new spirit some years 
before it appeared elsewhere. His first volume of ])ooms contained 
songs such as had not boon sung for more than a century ; tlie 
nearest parallel in time is Bums. While Wordsworth was still 
a schoolboy, Blake had found, and was using with consummate art, 
a diction almost perfect in its simplicity, aptness and beauty. His 
earlier attitude to nature, as has already boon noticed, has none of 
the complacency tliat distinguishes Ms ago : to him, it was tiio 
revelation of a universal spirit of love and delight, the Divine 
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Image, less austere than Wordsworth’s ‘ overseeing power.’ It has 
also been seen that he had the romantic sympathy with quaint or 
terrible imaginings, such as appeared later in Keats and Shelley. 
His passion for freedom was, also, akin to that which moved 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey in their earlier years, though, 
in its later form, it came nearer to Shelley’s revolt against conven- 
tion. There is, indeed, an unusual degree of fellowship between 
these two : the imagery and symbolism, as well as the underlying 
spirit, of The B&eoU Islain, Alastor and Fromethe-m Un- 
bound find their nearest parallel in Blake’s proifiictic books. Both 
had visions of a world regenerated by a gospel of universal 
brotherhood, transcending law ; though, perhaps, the finner spirit 
of Blake brought his ftuth in imagination noiircr to life than 
Shelley’s philosophic dream of intellectual beauty. For tlio final 
note of Blake’s career is not one of tragedy : his own works and 
the record of others show that he had subdued the world to his 
own spirit ; he died singing. 



CHAPTER X 


BURNS 

LESSEE SCOTTKH VE^SE 

In the annals of English literature, Boms is a kind of anomaly. 
He defies classification. He stands apart in isolated individuality. 
If he is something of a prodigy, his acddental singularity helps to 
convey this impression. The preceding English poetry of the 
eighteenth century did not give any prognostication of the pos- 
sibility of anyone resembling him. EUs most characteristic verse 
is outside its scope, and is quite dissimilar from it in tone, temper 
and tendency. He was infiuenced by this English verse only in a 
superficial and extraneous manner. However much he may have 
tried, he found it impossible to become a poet after the prevailing 
English fashion of his time. Not from the brilliant generations of 
English bards can he claim poetic descent So £a.r as concerned 
general literary repute, his chief poetic ancestors were, if not 
lowly, obscure and foigotten. Whatever their intrinsic merits, 
they were almost unknown until curiosity about them was awakened 
by his arrival 

The old school of Scottish verse did not, however, deserve its 
fiite. As may be gathered from previous chapters, it was by no 
means an un^tinguished one. It included one poet Dunbar, of 
an outstauding genius closely akin to that of Bums, and, if not 
possessed of so full an inspiration or so wide and deep a symiKithy, 
vying with him in imaginative vividness, in satiric mirth, in wild 
and rollicking humour and in mastery of expression, while more 
than his equal as a polished metrist Other names famous 
in their generation were Henryson, Douglas, Kennedy, Bcott, 
Montgomerie and David Lyndsay. In addition to these were un- 
known authors of various pieces of high merit, and, besides them, 
what Bums himself terms the ^glorious old Bards,’ of ‘the Andont 
Fragments' and of various old songs of tradition: biurds, whose 
‘very names are,’ as he says, 'burie<l amongst the wreck of things 
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that wore.’ This school of Scottish poetry perished, or all but 
perished, in its prime. Its line of succession was cut short by the 
reformation, which had been followed by an almost complete 
literary blMiTr of a century and a hal£ During this interval, 
the spoken dialect of Scotland had been undergoing processes of 
change, and the language of the old verse, by the time of Bums, 
had income partly a dead language. The forms and methods of 
its metre had also become largely antiquated, and wore not akin 
to modem English usage. Moreover, the bulk of the old poetry 
that had escaped destraction was still wrapped in oblivion. It lay 
perdu in manuscripts, though more than a glimpse of what was 
best of it was obtainable from the selections that had appeared in 
Ramsay’s Uwrgreen and other publications. But, while it could 
thus be known to Bums in only a fragmentary fashion, ho was 
largely indebted to it directly or indirectly. Like many Scots 
of past generations, ho was familiar with much of tho verso of 
‘Davie Lyudsay’; as perused by him in tho modernised version of 
Blind Harry’s poem by Hamilton of Gilbortfield, ‘the story of 
Wallace,’ he tells us, had ‘poured a Scottish prejudice’ into his 
veins; he had dipped, if little more, into Gawiu Doughis; in 
addition to The Evergreen, he knew Watson’s CJume (JoUftctwu 
(1706 — 11); and, before tho publication of the Kihnamock volume, 
he may have read Lord Hailes’s Anciemt Scottieh Poems (1771) and 
Herd’s Andeut mid Modem iSeottish Songs (1769 and 1776). At 
the same time, he did not know the old ‘inakaris ' as they arc now 
known; of tlie individualitios of some of the in’incipU of them 
he had no very definite idea; and oven the poetic gi’catness of 
Dunbar had not dawned upon him. Again, though he had an 
acquaiutanco with tho older poets, similar to tlmt ]K>KHCHHC<i by 
Ramsay, Forgusson and others, from tho very feet that they luwl 
preceded him, ho did not come so immediately under the infiuenee 
of the older writers. Ijator writers had alrearly fonnod a kind of now 
poetic school, and it was more immediately on them that he sought 
to model himself: their achievements, rather than those of tho ohier 
writers, were what he sought to emulate or surpass. His special 
aim, as stated in the preface to tho Kilmarnock volume, was to ‘ sing 
the sentiments and manners ho felt and saw in himself and his rustic 
compeers around him, in his and their imtivo language.’ As a 
lyric poet, his commission was rather more comprehensive; and, 
here, he could benefit but little by tho example either of 
Ramsay — great as had boon his vogtie as a song writer — or oven 
Pergussou. Other contemporaries liad done as good lyric work as 
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they; but, here, the best, and, also, the chief, exemplars of Bums 
were ‘the glorious old j^rds,’ of ‘the Ancient Fragments.’ The 
greatness of his lyric career was, however, only faintly foreshadowed 
in the Eolmamock volume (1786) or in the Edinburgh edition of 
the following year. The former contained only three songs, the 
best of which, Com Bigs, was suggested by one of Bamsay’s; 
and, in the latter, only seven additional songs were included, the 
best being Orem grow tfee Rashes o’, related to an old improper 
song, and The Gloomy Night, which is less a song than a personal 
lament The others are not in the same rank with these, and one, 
No Ohmchmom cm I, in the strain of the bottle songs of the 
collections, is hardly better than its models. 

It is vain to enquire whether, without the example of Bamsay, 
Fergusson and their contemporaries, Bums would have succeeded 
so well as he has in his special aim; but he could hardly have 
succeeded so soon, nor could he have done so in quite the same 
feii^on. In his pre&co to the Kilmarnock volume, he says that 
he had ‘these two justly adnadred Scotch poets’ often in his ‘eye 
in the following pieces though rather with a view to kindle at 
their flame than for servile imitolion.’ A critical study of Bums 
and those two predecessors will fully corroborate both statements. 
Another statement is in quite a difibrent category. While scouting 
servile imitation, he yet disowns pretensions ‘to the genius of a 
Bamsay or the glorious dawnings of the poor unfortunate 
Fergusson.’ On the part of one so greatly gifted, this was a 
strange declaration enough, whether it expressed his real con- 
victions— as he took care to protest it did — or not But Bums 
was always excessively generous in his appreciation of other poets, 
and his own case was, also, a very exceptional one. Both his social 
experiences and his knowledge of literature were, at this period 
of his life, rather circumscribed ; and though, as he says, looking 
‘ upon himself as possest of some poetic abilities,' ho might hesitate 
to suppose that he had much scope for the display of genius in 
singing ‘the sentimeuts and manners’ of himself and ‘his rustic 
compeers.’ But, however that may bo, his glowing tribute to 
these two predecessors must be taken as evidence of the immense 
stimulus he had received from them, and the important {xirt they 
had had in aiding and shaping his poetic ambitions. 

The pieces included in the Ealmamock volume were written 
when Bums had, though a considerable, still a comparatively 
limited, acquaintance with English poetry or prose. Exceptionally 
intelligent and well-informed as was his peasant fother, he could 
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not provide his sons with very many books, and these were mainly 
of a grave and strictly instractive character. One of Bums’s 
school books, Masson’s OoUe/cSiUm of Prose and Verse, contained, 
however, Gray’s Elegy, and excerpts from Shakespeare, Addison, 
Diyden, Thomson and Shenstone. Before 1786, he had, also, in 
ad^tion to Bamsay, Fergusson and other Scottish versifiers, made 
a,cquaintance with several plays of Shakespeare, a portion of 
Milton, Ossian and the works of Pope, Thomson, Shenstone and 
Goldsmith. Among prose works, his ‘bosom ^vourites’ were 
Tristram Shandy and The Man of Feding', and the influence of 
both occasionally manifests itself in his verse. Tlte Lark, a 
collection of Scottish and English songs, ‘was,’ ho says, his ^vade 
meevm^ and he was also a volundnous reader of ‘those Excellent 
New Songs that are hawked about tlie country in baskets, or 
exposed in stalls in the streets.’ 

The influence of his study of The La/rh and of the ‘New Songs ’ 
was shown in various tentative efforts which ho did not publish 
in the Ellmamock volume— and some of which ho <1 h 1 not publish 
at all — as Handsome NdH, 0 Tibbie I Jute seen the Day, The liuined 
Faamer, The Lass of Cesmmk Banhs, Herds to du'. JJeodth and 
My FaSher was a Farmer. The roistering songs in The JoUy 
Beggars are also modelled on the songs of the Gotteeiitnw, or of 
Bmnsay’s Tea-TahJe Miseettasiy, including oven the iMird’s song, 
though there is an older model for it ; and neither in language nor 
in poetic form are they so purely Hcottish as the graphic venuiCHlar 
redtativoa Such experiments, again, as A Tragie Fntgtmnt 
and jBajworse— neither of which ho published— jire inspired by 
the eighteenth century English {mots. In the Kilmarnock volume, 
these poets, supplemented by the metrical Davidic Psalms, are 
responsible for such pieces as The Lament, Betgmulenoy, Man 
teas made to Mmm, A Prayer in the Prospect of Death and To 
Bum, all purely English. Then, The Goiter’s Saturday Night, in 
the Spenserian stanza— which Bums got from Beattie, not from 
Spenser, but which is of purely English descent and had not been 
used by any Scottish vernacular poet— is a kind of hybrid. Tliough 
partly suggested by Fergusson’s Farmers Bugle, and profossetlly 
descriptive of a lowly Scottish interior and of ‘the sentiments and 
manners’ of the Scottish peasants in their more hallowed relations, 
it is not, like Fergusson’s poem, written ‘in their native language,' 
but, substantially, in modem English, with, here and there, a 
^rse sprinkflng of Scottish, or Scoto-English, terms. Much <»f its 
tone, many of its sentiments and fiortions of its phraseology are 
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reminiscent of those of the English poets whom he knew — ^Bililton, 
Gray, Pope, Thomson and Goldsmith. It is a kind of medley of ideas 
and phrases partly borrowed from them, mingled with reflections 
of his own and descriptions partly in their manner but derived 
from his own experience, and may almost be termed a splendidly 
specious adaptation rather than a quite original composition. On 
the whole, the artistic genius and the afflatus of the poet prevail, 
but in a somewhat shackled, mannered and restrained form, as 
becomes manifest enough when we compare it with the spontaneous 
brilliancy of the best of his more vernacular verses in old 
traditional staves. 

In other important pieces in the Scots staves, such as The 
Vision, and The Epistte to Davie., where the sentiment is mainly 
of a grave and lofty character, and especially when he abandons 
his ‘native language’ for pure English, we have occasional 
echoes from English poets, though he is sometimes charged with 
having borrowed from poets he had never read, and with having 
appropriated from certain English poets sentiments and reflections 
which were really current coin to be found anywhere. In oc- 
casional stanzas of other poems, we also meet with traces of his 
Engliah reading, but, in the case of the thoroughly vernacular 
poems, they aie so rare and so slight as to be negligible. These 
poemys are Hcottish to the core ; and it is here that we have the 
best, the truest and fullest, revelation of his mind and heart. The 
sentiments, thoughts and moods they express are of a very varied, 
not always consistent, and sometimes not quite reputable, diaracter ; 
but they arc entirely his own, and, such as they are, they are set 
forth with peculiar flraedom and honesty and with rare.fblidty and 
vigour, while, in the presentation of manners, scenes and occur- 
rences, he manifests a vivid picturesqueness not surpassed, and 
seldom excelled, by other writers of verse. 

At a later i)eriod of his life, Bunis — it may be partly at tlio 
suggestion of Dr Moore, that he ‘should abandon the Scottish 
stsmza and dialect and adopt the measure and dialect of modem 
•Bingliflh poets’— began to consider tlie possibility of escaping from 
his vernacular bonds, and made somewhat elaborate experiments 
in Enj^h after the manner of eighteenth century poets. But, 
though the mentors of Bums might bo excused for ^ving liim this 
advice, it could not bo carried out. It was too late for him to 
transform himself into a purely English poet ; and, in the end, this 
was perceived by hiniu In Scots verse, as he wrote to George 
Thomson, he always found himself at home, but it was quite 
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otherwise when he sought to model himself on English prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. He had a quite different poetic mission 
from theirs; his training, his mode of life, his social circumstances 
espedallj fitted one of his temperament and genius to excel as 
a rustic Scottish bard, and, in this capacity, he compassed achieve- 
ments, which, apart from their intrinsic merit, possess a special 
value due to their uniqueness. When, on the other hand, he essays 
purely English verse, English in method and form as well as 
language, his strong individuality foils to disclose itself; his artistic 
sensibilities cease to serve him ; his genius remains uukindlcd; he 
is merely imitative and badly imitative. Frmi Eaopm to Mm-ia 
and the Epi^Ues to Chraltcm of Fwiary are very indifforcut Poim). 
Lims on tAe Fall of Fyers and WrUten with a Pmell at 
Ta/yamAh are only inferior Thomson. Huch pieces as Birthday 
Ode for 31st December 1787, Ode Heuered to the Mmiory of 
Mre Oswald, Ode to the Depaurted Begmioy BiU, Imefribed to the 
Hon. 0. J. Fox and Ode to Oenerai WoehingtonlH Birthday are all, 
more or less, strained and bombastic. The ability they display is not 
so remarkable as its misapplication, and they are, mainly, striking 
illustrations of the ineffectiveness of a too inonotoiions and un- 
measured indulgence in highfiown imagery and bitter vituperation. 
With cei*tain qualifications and with outstanding excoptions, tlw*He 
remarks apply to his epigrams and epitaphs, but less to those in the 
vernacular, some of which, even when not (juito gowlnatured, are 
exceedingly amusing, as, for example: In LandnyUm Kirk, On 
Oaiptain Groee, On Tomi the Ghaimuxti, On Holy widh. On a Way 
m Mamfdiine, On Jolm Dove, Inhkmjinr and On Grkad Gnmitw. 
The Bards JE^itaph is unique as a jrathotic anticii»i,tion of the wul 
results of the]ioet’s own temporamenbd infinnities; and, though in 
a quite opposite vein, the elegies On the Death, of Robert Bnimmott 
and On Wdlie NieoCs Mare are evidently written con antore ; but 
those On the Death of Sir Jatnes Htmter Blair and On the Death 
of Lord Presidmti Dwulas, and oven that On^ Late Miss Bwnet 
of Mohboddo are, as ho candidly confesses of one of tfroiu, ‘(|uito 
mediocre.’ They arc too elaborately jurtificial to stir the feelings 
with mourning and regi-et; indeed, their invoteratoly onrato ex- 
pression of grief seems almost as purely formal and oflicial as tliat 
represented in the trappings of funeral mutes. There is more true 
pathos in the admirable, though mostly humorous, voniacular Ode 
to The Departed Year, 1788; but his olqpac masterjHOces are all 
in the traditional stave in ri/m coude. 

The main benefit, as a poet, gained by Bums from what was, 
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evidently, a close and repeated perusal of certsdn English poets, 
vas an indirect ona It stimulated his thought, it quickened his 
sensibilities, it widened his mental outlook, it refined his tastes, 
it increased his facility in the apt use even of his own ‘ native 
languaga’ In this last respect, he seems to have been specially 
indebted to Popa His style is admirable, pellucidly clear and 
brilliantly concise, and, in his best pieces, the same 'finishing 
polish’ manifests itself. He greatly underrated his own accom- 
plishments, even in 1786, when he modestly declared that he was 
'unacquainted with the necessary requisites for commencing Poet 
by rule’ ; and Carlyle displays a strange obliviousness or misappli- 
cation of fiiiCts in affirming that he had merely ‘the rhymes of a 
Fergusson or a Ramsay as his standard of beauty.’ To accept this 
view, while rather slighting at least Fergusson, would ignore the 
relations of both to the older classics, would ffiil to take into account 
what Bums knew of the classics and of the Scottish lyrists of past 
generations and would disregard the minute study of certain English 
poets with which ho started, and which, later, was not only 
augmented by a fairly comprehensive course of English reading, 
but supplemented by a perusal of the chief French poets. He 
had undergone some intellectual discipline, oven if it were a little 
unsystematic and haphazsard. Strikingly exceptional as was his 
poetic career, it was not inexplicably miraculous. It is quite the 
reverse of truth to state that he had ‘no furtherance but such 
knowledge as dwells in a poor man’s hut’; and, so far as he was 
concerned, to talk of 'the fogs and darkness of that obscure region,’ 
only tends ‘ to darken counsel by words without knowledge.’ His 
alleviations and his physical and mental calibre being such as to 
prevent him succumbing too early to the evils of his lot, he even 
found himself in a position which specially fitted him to become 
the great poet of rustic life and the representiitivc Bcotti^ I>uet 
that he was. 

The character of his environment in itself gave Bums, as a 
vernacular Scottish poet, a certain advantage over both Ramsay 
and Fergusson. lliough, in the eighteenth centui'y, the vernacular 
was in fuller, and more general, use in conversation, even by the 
educated classes in Scotland, than it is now, both these poets made 
literary use of it with a certain air of condescension, and as the 
spedally appropriate medium of lowly themes. Burns employed it 
more variously, and often with a more serious and liighcr intend than 
they. Ho was also in closer and more perpetual contact with humble 
life than was either of them ; the vernacular, tis he says, was his 
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‘native language,’ the usual medium of the thought and expres- 
sion of himself and his ‘compeers’; and, in his verse, he seems 
to revel in the appropriation of its direct and graphic phraseology. 
liVhile, also, as a poet of rustic life, more fitvourably placed than 
any of his later Scottish predecessors, he had a special superiority 
over those poets, Scottish or English, who, as he says, ‘with all 
the advantages of learned art, and perhaps amid the elegances and 
idlenesses of upper life, looked down on a rui'al theme.’ In the 
case of a rural theme, he is entirely in his element. Hero, he 
exhibits neither affectation, nor condescension, nor ignorant 
idealisation, nor cursory and superficial observation ; everywhere, 
there is complete comprehension and living reality. He was him- 
self largely his own rural theme, and he is unstintedly generous 
in his selfrevelations. Apart, also, firom his lyrical successes, he 
attains to the highest triumphs of his art in depicting the manners 
and circumstances of himself and his fellow peasants ; in exhibiting 
their idiosyncrasies, good and bad, and tliose of other personalities, 
generally,but not always, quite obscure and, sometimes, disreputable, 
with whom he held intercourse, or who, otherwise, came within the 
range of his observation ; in handling passing incidents and events 
mainly of local interest ; and in dealing with rustic beliefs, super- 
stitions, customs, scenes and occasions. He did not need to set 
himself to search for themes. He was encompassed by them; 
they almost forced themselves on his attention; and he wrote us 
the spirit moved him. His topics and his training lieing such as 
they wore, his rare endowments are manifested in the manner of 
his treatment. It betokens an exceptionally penetmtiug insight, 
a peculiarly deep syniiHithy, yet groat capacity for scorn, an 
abounding and comprehensive humour, a stnmg vibdising vision 
and a specially delicate artistic sense; and, thus, his opportunities 
being so close and abundant, ho has revealed to us Uio authiue 
rural life within the limits of his experience and observation with 
copious minuteness, and with sui)orb vividness and fidelity. But, 
of course, he has, therefore — ^though some would fain think other- 
wise — ^his peculiar limitations. His treatment of his themes was 
so admirable as to secure for them almost a worldwide interest ; but, 
ordinarily, his themes do not aflbrd scope fur tlie higher ymssibilitios 
of poetry. He could not display his exceptional powers i<» such 
advantage as he might have done, htul he been allowed a wider 
stage and higher opportunities; nor, in fac-t, wore they trained 
and developed as they might have been, had he boon suHiciontly 
frvourud of fortune. 
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For his vernacular verse, Bums had recourse mainly to the 
staves already popularised by Ramsay, Fergnsson and other poets 
of the revival As with them, the most common medium of his 
verse was the fevourite six-line stave in rime eo/uie, used by 
Sempill in Hciblie Simeon. Following their and Sempill’s 
example, he usually adopted it for his vernacular elegies, of 
which we may here mention those on Poor MaUie, Tam Samson 
and Captain Matthew Henderson, The first, an early production, 
is more in the vein of HcdMe than the other two, and its opening 
stanza is almost a parody of that of Sempill’s poem. In it and 
Tam Samson, he also adopts throughout the Sempill relram 
ending in ‘ dead ’ ; but, in the more serious elegy Oaptain MaMhew 
Henderson he has recourse to it in but one verse, and that 
accidentally. The Samson elegy, like those of Ramsay, is in a 
humorous, rather than in a ])Hthetic, vein — ^a fiwt accounted for by 
the sequel — ^but the humour is strikingly sni)erior to that of Ramsay 
in delicacy, in humaneness, in copious splendour, while the ])oem 
is, also, specially notcwortliy for the compactness «uid polish of its 
phrasing. A marked feature of Tam Samson, but, more esj)ecially, 
of the Henderson elegy, is the exquisite felicity of the allusions to 
nature. This last, the best of the three, is ]>itched in a different 
key from the others ; pathos prevails over humour, and the closing 
stanzas reach a strain of lofty and moving e1o<|uonce. 

Following the example of Ramsay and Hamilton of Cilbertfield, 
Bums also emx>loyod the six-lino stave for most of his vernacular 
ejnstlos. In their tone and allusions, they are also partly modelled 
upon those of his two predec<a8or8, and, occasionally, they parody 
lines and even versos, which he had by heart; but they never do this 
without greatly bettering the originals. Most of them am almost 
extempore ofiusions, but, on that very account, they possess a 
channing natumincss of tlicir own. Hiiecial mention may be 
made of those to Jotm Lapraik., Jarms Smith and WMie Simpso'n. 
Here, wo have the poet, as it were, in undress, ciiptivutiug us by 
the frankness of his sentiments and solfrevolatious, by homely 
allusions to current cares and occupations, by plain and pithy 
comments on men and things and by light collo(|uial outbreaks 
of wit and humour, varied, occasionally, by enchanting, thougli, 
apparently, <{uite unstudied, de8orit)tions of the iisiKictH of nature. 

One or two of his epistles, as those To John ItanJdm, and 
Bepty to a Trimminy Sjmtie received fnm a Taylor, are in a 
coarser vein; but, oven so, they are equally representative of 
himself and of the i>easant Hcotland of his time. They are 
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occupied with a theme concerning which the jocosity of the peasant 
was inveterate. They are not to be judged by our modem 
notions of decorum; and Bums, it may be added, is never so 
merely squalid as is Ramsay. In the epistolary form and in the 
same stave is A Poet’s Wdcoms to his Lom-Begotten DaugMer, 
in which generous human feeling is blended with sarcastic defiance 
of the conventiona The attitude of the peasant towards such 
casualties had been previously set forth in various chapbooks of 
the period, both in prose and verse. 

In the same stave as the epistles are Scotch Briink and Tlvs 
Authoi^s Ecmicst dry and Prayer, which mirror the strong 
social sentiments of the Scottish rasti<^ and the close association 
in fEurming communities — an association still surviving — of strong 
drink with good fellowship. 

This stave is, further, employed by Bums with superb effect in 
the satiric narrative of Dcodh and Doctor JEfonthook, containing 
the eerie midnight interview of the ‘ canty ’ bard with the awful 
‘Something,’ whose name, it said, was death, and its grimly jocose 
discourse on the medical skill of ‘the bauld apothecary,’ a village 
schoolmaster, who sought to eke out his small salary by the sale of 
drugs ; but, on the whole, the masterpieces in the stave are The 
Adless to the Deil, Holg WiUids Prayer and The A-dd Partner's 
New Yea/r SdhxtaMon to his Mare Maggie. They differ greatly in 
their tone and the character of their theme, but each, after its own 
fitshion, is inimitable. The first two have an ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical tmUf. Of these. The Address to the Deil is a boldly 
humorous sketch of the doings of the evil personality, who figured 
prominently in the ‘Auld Licld ’ pulpit oratoi7 of the i)oot’s time 
and of the preceding couturioH, and became transformed into the 
‘AuldHomie,’ ‘Nickio Ben’ and ‘Olootie’ of peasant conversjition 
and superstition. It is preceded by a motto of two lines from 
Milton’s ParaMse Lost,, ‘O Prince,’ etc., which piquantly contrast 
in tone and tenor with the opening verse of the poem itself, the firat 
two lines — a kind of parody of a couplet in Pope’s Dwndad — being 

0 thou! whatovor titlo suit thee, 

Auld llornio, Satan, Nick or Clootie. 

The tone of comic humour is mainUined tlironghout, and, in 
the last stanza, as in the second, comicttlity and pathos are 
delicately blended in suggesting scepticism of the diabolic per- 
sonality’s existence: 

1 am wao t<i think upo’ yon den 

KVii for y«mr sake. 
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Apart firom its weird comedy, the poem is remarkable for the 
graphic and condensed viridness of its descriptions, as, to quote 
only a few lines and phrases: 

Whyles on the strong'-winged tempest flyin, 

Tirlin’ the kirte 

Of vhere anld rained castles grey 
Nod to the moon 

Aft yont the dyke she heard you hnmmin 
WV eerie drone 

Awa ye sqaattered, like a drake, 

On whistling wings 

Holy Prayer, again, is wholly satirical in tone, a mere 

metrical chain of brilliantly relentless mockery. This mockery is 
made to serve both a general and a special purpose. While, by a 
skilful series of burlesque parodies, it exposes, with deadly effect, 
the hypocritical sclMghteousness of an ignorantly opinionated 
ruling elder in Mauchline, who had a prominent part in an 
unsuccessful prosecution of the poet’s friend and landlord, Gavin 
Hamilton, it, also, lampoons the narrow puritanic Calvinism 
of the ‘Auld Lieht’ party in the kirk, towards whom Bums, 
being what ho was, was bound to cherish an almost un- 
measured antipathy. The antipathy, only indirectly and in 
glimpses revealed in 27i« Addrejm to the DeU, is, in The Twa 
Herds, in portions of The Holy Fair, in TIte Ordination and in 
The KirVs Alarm, manifested in the form of uproarious derision. 
Though, in his later years, something of a social democrat, and, 
even from early manhood, cherishing a certain jealousy of 
those above him in station, and easily offended by airs of con- 
descension towards him, his antipathy to the 'Auld Licht’ clergy, 
the frivourites of the people, made him a strong opponent of the 
anti-patronage movement, which he contemptuously scouted as an 
attempt to ‘get the brutes themselves the power to choose their 
herds.’ The proposal is, incidentally, ridiculed with great gusto in 
The Tim Herds — in the six-line stave — ^but more at length and more 
directly in The Ordination^ while the jingling KirVs Alarm deals 
very unceremoniously with the characters and qualifications of 
the principal clerical prosecutors in a heresy case; but these 
three pieces, though admirably fitted to arouse the derision of 
the multitude, are a little too boisterous and violent For us, at 
least, they would have been more effective had they been less 
lacking in restraint; and their method cannot compare with the 
mock seriousness, the polished innuendo, the withering irony, the 
pladd scorn of H<dy WiMds Prayer. 
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But, vastly and variously entertaining as are his ecclesiastical 
diatribes, these controversial topics have now lost much of their 
savour even for Scotsmen ; and it is a relief to turn from such bitter 
and mocking satires, and the old ecclesiastical disputes they embalm, 
to the scene of rustic concord, content and happiness conjured up 
in The AiM Fornnet^s Sahdaiio'n. Here, the poet’s rustic heart- 
strings are touched, and his tenderer and more genial feelings 
have full, uninterrupted play. He is at peace with the world 
and himself, and his appeal is primarily to our benevolent sym- 
pathies. In language more thoroughly and curiously veniacular 
than that of most of his verse and with an air of artless and frank 
simplicity, just as if the words had come from the lips of the 
hearty old fermer, it supplies a realistic biogi-aphic sketch of the 
lifelong partnerriiip between him and his favourite mare Maggie — 
their mingled toils and pleasures and their joint achievements from 
the time when, in the bringing home of his * bonnio Bride,’ the marc 
outran all the other steeds of the company, until he and she had 
‘ come to crazy years together’ ; and all is so delicately true to nature 
as to entitle the poem to rank as a kind of unique masterpiece. 

AuM Fanner’ a SedutaMon is partly, but only imperfectly, 
paralleled in Poor MaiUe, The DetUh mid Dying Words of 
Poor MaiMe and in portions of The Tvm Dogs', but, in these, 
it is more the animals themselves than their owner and his 
relations with them that are portrayed; his connection with 
them is only indirectly hinted. Again, To a Mmse, delicsitely 
fine as are its descriptive stanzas, and strikingly as it appods to 
the sense of the hard case of a large pari of the animal cre»ition 
in their relations to one another and to man, hardly expresses 
the Rontiinonts of the average ploughman or fiinncr ami, it may 
be, not altogether those of Bums, llerc, and in To a Mountmn 
Demy, he partly assumes the ‘sensibility’ pose; and English 
influence is also specially visible in the chanicter of the reflection 
in the concluding stanzsw. In striking contnist witli both is 
the broad rustic humour of To a Lohsk While all three— 
in the same six-lino stave — are but siKirsely sprinkled with the 
pure vernacular, it is in the last employed hero and there with 
graphic drollery. But, in this stave more psuticularly. Bums could 
write occasional stanzas in pure English to splendhl purixjse, 
as witness the nobly serious ]H>em The Visioti, though, in the 
opening stanzas depicting the poet’s rustic sittiation and sur- 
roundings, he, with admirable discretion, Ims recourse imdnly to 
the vernacular. 
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Next to the six-line stave m rvim eoa6e, the fiivourite stave of 
Ramsay, Fergusson and other poets of the revival was what may 
be tmned the (Jh/ristis Kirk stave, which, though probably the 
invention of the author of that poem and of PfMis to the Play, is, 
also, the metre of what — ^from a reference of Sir David Lyndsay — 
must be regarded as a very old poem, B\fm cmd his Brvdinr, and is 
used by Alexander Scott in his Jiistmg <md Debcdt. It is formed 
by the addition of a bobwheel to the old ballad octave in rollicking 
metre as represented in, for example. The Humting of the Ohemots, 
and Heniyson’s Bobene cmd Makyne. Bums, like Ramsay and 
Fergusson, contracted the bobwheel into a refrain of one line ; 
but, unlike Ramsay, he did not vary the ending of the refrain. 
He uses tht stave for five pieces: The Holy Pair, HoMoween, 
The Ordinaiion, A Dream and TM MaauhUne Wedding and for 
a recitativo in The JoUy Beggars. In HcMonjoem and in The 
J60/y Beggars recitativo, the final word of the refrain is ‘night’; 
in the others, it is ‘day.’ In JL Dream, The Ordimation and the 
redtativo, lie, like Ramsay, adheres to the ancient two-rime form 
of the octave; but, in The Holy Fair, HeMoween and The 
Mamhlme Welding, ho follows Fergusson in breaking up the 
octave and macing use of four and, occasionally, three, limes. 
A Dream is reilly a series of advices, mostly couched in semi- 
satirical or jocilar terms, but, notwithstanding some clever 
epigrams, it mint, on the whole, be reckoned of that order of 
merit to whidi most of his political, or semipolitical pieces 
belong. f7te OromaHAon has been already referred to. Like it, 
the other three— is in the case of OhristAs Kirk and other old 
poems, as well as tiose of the revival — are humorously descriptive 
narratives. The Kamhlim Weddmg is unfinished; The Holy 
Fair and Halbmmb, as presentations of scenes and episodes 
in humble life, raik, almost, with The JoUy Beggars and Tam 
0 ’ ShfMiier, thoughthcy lack the full inspiration and irresistible 
verve of both. 

The Holy Fair, n its general form, is modelled on Fergnsson’s 
Leith Races and InkHaUow Fair. Like them, it is the narrative 
of a day’s diversion and, like them, it concludes with a hint that 
the result of the Ay’s pleasuring may, in some cases, be not 
altogether edifying or pleasant. In intent, it differs somewhat 
firom them. Unlikethem, it has a definite satirical purpose, and 
there runs throughat a prevailing strain of ridicule, though not 
so much of his foliov poasants—^whoso idiosyncrasies and doings 
are portrayed with a certain humorous toleration — as of the 
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occasion itself and of the oratorical flights, especially of the ‘Auld 
Licht ’ deigy, whom Bams makes the subjects of his unsparing wit 
The first six stanzas are a kind of parody of the first five of 
Fergusson’s Leith Reuses, but, however excellent, in their way, are 
Fergusson’s verses, the parody by Bums, in picturesque vivacity 
and in glowing realism, quite surpasses the original It has 
further been pointed out tliat certain stanzas resemble rather 
closely, in their tenor, portions of a pamplilct published in 1759, 
A Letter from a Bhaeksmith to the Miwieters mul EUbrs of tlm 
Ohwrch of SeoUemd. Bums probably knew the pamphlet It may 
have partly helped to suggest the writing of the poem ; nud, having 
a veiy retentive memory, he may have got a phrase or Iwo from it; 
but, throughout the whole poem, it is evident euoug\ that he is 
describing the details of an actual ‘sacramental )Ccasiou’ in 
MauchUne, from his own direct knowledge; and, wlatevor small 
hints he may have got from the pamphlet, his matcluess sketch of 
the humours of the oldworld scene of mingled piet,^ superstition 
and rude rustic joviality owes its rare merit to lis own pene- 
trating observation and vivifying genius. 

But, Hfdloween, is the finer poem of the tw) — mainly, l)e- 
cause mere satire is absent and mirthful hwnour prevails. 
It coqjures up a quite different rustic scone, one whore 
ecclesiasticism, either to good or bad purpose, d)Os not intrude; 
and all is pure fun and merriment lie had a suggestion for 
the poem in Mayne’s HoRmoeen, and faint reflections of it, 
as well as of linos in Montgomerie, Ihunsay, Firgusson, Thomson 
and Pope, are discernible in some of the stansis, just «is similar 
frint reminiscences of their pro<lcccssors or «>ntom])omries are 
discernible in the work of most poets of omiience ; but they do 
not affect in the slightest the main texture (f the {xiem, which, 
tbrou^out, is, characteristically, his own. It the fine opening 
stanza, ho adds to the descriptive effect by iitroducing internal 
rimes: 

Umn that night when fairios ligH, 

and he has also partial recourse to this dtvico in some other 
stanzas. Near the close of the poem, he sustcuds, for a moment, 
his mirthful narrative of the Ilalloween ad'entures aitd misad- 
ventures to surprise and enchant us by his cdisummatc picture of 
the ineanderings of a woodland stream: 

Whyloa owro a linn the burnio ^ays. 

But this is a meie casual interlude. It is nth the ex|>loits and 
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ludicrous midiaps of the ‘merry, Mendly country foUks’ that the 
poem is chiefly concerned. 

Another important stave of Bums is that used by Montgomerie 
in The Oherrie a/nd The 8Uie. In this stave, Thomas Howell also 
wrote A Drea/me, published in his Demeea 1681^; but The Cherrie 
(md The Sloe was, probably, written before Howell’s poem; and, 
in any case, there is proof of the use of the stave in Scotland before 
Howell’s volume appeared, and of its earliest use by a Scottish 
poet having been by Montgomerie ; Am BaMcd of ye Captam of the 
Oasted (1571), is described as ‘ maid to the tone of The Ba/nkie of 
JEL^eon, of which Montgomerie was the author. The peculiarity 
of the stave is the final wheel of four — ^properly six — Clines, borrowed 
from a stave of the old Latin hymns, and aflixed to a ten-line 
stave, common from an early period in English verse. 

Though revived by Bamsay for The Visiott and other poems, 
there are not any examples of it in Fergusson. With Bums, 
however. The Cherrie amd The Sloe, which he had doubtless seen 
in Watson’s Choice CoUeetion, was a special favourite, and he 
refers to The Epietle to Dame as in the metro of that poem. 
Besides The Episde to Dome, he had recourse to it for To the 
Gvidwife of Womchope Home, and for the purely English 
Deapondmey, To Ruin, imerihed on a Work of Hannah Mor^e 
and The Far&odL All these, more or less, are gravely reflective 
or didactic in tone, as, indeed, is also The Cherrie amd The 
Sloe-, but, in the two opening, and the final, recitatives of the 
boisterous Jody Beggars, he made use of it for humorous 
descriptive purposes with a picturesque felicity not surpassed 
in versa 

For the other descriptive recitatives of this unique cantata, he 
employed tho ballad octavo of two rimes, of which there is also an 
example in his Man woe made to Mourn i the French octave or 
ballad royal (which, though not found in Ramsay or Fergusson, 
was used by Alexander Pennecuick for his semi-vernacular Truth’ e 
Tromis, but which Bums — ^who, later, used it for tho La/ment and 
the Address to J&dSmhMrpA— probably got from The Evergreen), 
very properly recommended by James VI for ‘heich and grave 
subjects,’ but, on that very account, all the more eflective where 
gravity is burlesqued; tho octo-syllabic couplet, used, also, in The 
Twa Doge and Tam o’ Shanter', the six-line stave in rime coude ; 
the common ballad stave of four rimes, of which there are various 


^ See ante, vt>L in, p. 188. 
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examples in Ramsay, and to which Barns had recourse for An 
Address to the Unco GvM and Episde to a Tovaig Friend', and 
the Clmstis Kiarh stara The cantata thus samples all his principal 
Scots staves, though omitting the Sir Thopas stave of The EpisUe 
to Lord Doer and Fmtry My Stay, the modified KiiEydvrankie 
form of the ballad stave, as exemplified in GuUdford Good and the 
heroic couplet of the partly English and partly Scots Brigs of Ayr. 
Compact and short as arc the recitativos of The JoUy Beggars, 
Bums never employed their staves to more brilliant puriKtse. The 
songs, again, with which they are interspersed, are, as already 
stated, modelled after those to be found in the Ohoiee Song-Boo'^ 
or in Herd’s CoUediion', and very similar songs, though ruder in 
their form and coarser in their expression, may actually have been 
sung by difierent members of the ragged fraternity, in the coarse 
of tho carousal of which Bums was a witness. 

Bums was unacquainted with tho bulk of old English plays, 
treatises and songs, dealing with tho fortunes of beggars, vitgiilamds 
and outlaws; but ho had probably read Gsy’s BeAjgars’ Ojictra', 
he knew, of course, the clover Scottish ballads The, Gaherlumie, 
Mem and Tiie Jolly Beggar', and he evidently got faint hints 
from The Happy Beggars — an excerpt from Charles Cofl’ey’s 
ballad openi, The Beggars’ Weddimj — ^and The. Merry Beggars 
of Ramsay’s TeorTable MisceUany and the song-books. Tl«o 
poem is, also, modelled on tho burlesqito odes and cantabis of 
the period; but the wonder is that, such being the case, the 
curious metrical medley should be such a aqrtivating master- 
piece. True, it has a certain mlvantage, even in its complete 
singularity, as an assortment of old Hcottish staves, interlaced with 
songs characteristically Scots or Anglo-Scots in their style an<i 
manner. All this aids the vivid pictureH<iueness of tho presenbition ; 
but only tho fact that tho subject appcidod, in a very s(>e<;ial way, 
to peculiarities of tho poet’s temperament and genius am jwxjount 
for the striking character of his artistic triumpk 

Carlyle wjw tlie first to claim for The JoUy Be^jgars a sui>oriority 
over Tam o’ SimOer. Few, i)orha{)s, will jwlmit so complete a 
superiority as ho asserts, but tho value of the criticism, so far as 
regards the praise of The JoUy Beygars, originally, in many 
quarters, only faintly tolenttod, is now generally admitted Here, 
we have a mure varied and more intimate and vital prosentation of 
certain types of human tudure than in Tam o’ Shmiter; ami the 
detailed record of the vagalsjuds’ high festival affords wider scojui 
for pictures(|uo effects than tlm comimratively (sonventional and 
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respectable carousal in the village alehonse. On the other band, it 
seems a strange belittlement or mi^udgment of Tam o’ Shamtu 
to describe it as less a poem than ‘a piece of sparkling rhetoric,’ 
and a still more questionable statement that it ‘ might have been 
written all but quite as well by a man who, in place of genius, had 
only possessed talent’ Most other critics are still convinced that 
here, as in The J(My Beggao'S, we have a superbly characteristic 
example of the rare genius of Bums, as developed by his special 
environment and his peculiarly mingled poetic training. Scott says : 
‘1 verily believe Tam o' 8^mter to be inimitable, both in the 
serious and ludicrous parts, as well as in the happy combination 
of both.’ As to the relative merits of the two poems, Tam 
o’ 8hamter is the more studied and mature production: when 
he wrote it. Bums was a more fully experienced, a better-read 
and a more highly trained, artist, than when, in a fit of fine 
inspiration, ho da^ed off The JoUy Beggars; and he himself says 
of it that it ‘shewed a finishing polish,’ which he ‘despaired of 
ever excelling.’ The felicity and terse compactness and vividness 
of its phrasing — ^notwithstanding an occasional looseness, as was 
customary with him, in riming — are unsurpassable; and, as for 
the alehouse fellowship of Tam and Souter Johnio, and the 
skelping ride of the prime<l farmer through tlie eerie region in 
the wild night, genius could hardly better these; while the 
thunder and lightning storm, and the witches’ hornpipes and 
reels at haunted Alloway, with Auld Mck himself as musician, 
are certainly more strictly poetical and more thrilling than the 
presentation of squalid revelry in the low Manchlino lodging- 
house. But the poems are really so dissimilar in theme and 
method that a comparison of their respective merits is somewhat 
difficult and, more or less, futile. In both, Bums affords us a more 
splendid glimpse than elsewhere of his poetic possibilities, had 
fortune favoured their full development 

But the dilemma of Bums was tliat the very circumstiuices 
which favoured him in making him Imcome the unique peasant 
poet that ho was, tended, also, to preclude the adeciuate fulfilment 
of his poetic aspirations; and there were, also, certain imeuliaritios 
in his case which made the adverse drcumstances in the end 
ail-powerful. Thus, apart from songs, Tam 0 ’ Bhatiter and 
Oc^tam ITetidersm are the only poems of any special 

importance produced by him after ]7fi7; though various election 
pieces, if not particularly excellent specimens of wit, cleverly 
reproduce the manner and style of the old ballads. JHlxcept as 
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a song-writer, the really fruitful period of his genius is confined to 
the year or two, when, together with other members of the family, 
he occupied Mossgiel, in the stable-loft bothy of which— whore, for 
lack of room in the fermhouse, he took up his quarters with the 
fig^rm-serrant — ^he, in the evening, elaborated the verses ho had 
been finnning over during his daily avocations. Hard and toilsome 
as was his daily round of labour, and dreary and disappointing as 
were his immediate prospects as a farmer, the horizon of his future 
had not yet been definitely circumscribed and hope was still strong 
within him. Wliile his misfortunes as a farmer overset, }ia he ssiys, 
his wisdom, made Mm careless of worldly success and csiuscd him 
to seek consolation in social diveiMons not always of a quite 
harmless character, they augmented, rather than diminished, his 
poetic ambitions; and when, after the enthusiastic reception in 
Ayrshire of the Kilmarnock volume, he left the plough to seek 
his fortune in Edinburgh, it was probably with high hopes of a 
possible future essentially difibrent from his bleak and toilsome 
past. 

To i)ass immediately from Ms lowly toil and from the nistic 
scenes and company of Moss^ol and Manchline to the ftishionable 
society of the capital and the learned and cultured converse 
of its lawyers, professors and doctors might well seem a rather 
adventurous oxi)erimeut; but, what might have i)rovod, oven to 
most persons of ability in his position, a very trying onleal, was, 
to him, a highly interesting and entertaining experieiux^; and, 
as regards his main errand, he w$w succtissfiil (|uite Ixiyond his 
highest expectations. Through the introduction of Dalrymplo of 
Orangefield, the earl of Glcncaira and the famous a<lvocate 
Henry Erskine, brother of the eccentric carl of Huchan, took him, 
as he says, ‘ under their wing ' ; and, at the instance of (llencaini, 
William Creech, the cMef Edinburgh publisher of the time, whose 
levees were frequented by all the distinguished dignitaries and 
Ut&roM of the city, condesceitded to undertake tlie publicatioik of 
the proposed volume of his verse. 

Meantime, the social popularity of the ‘illiterate ploughman 
of AyrsMre,’ so ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle terms him, wiw (piite extra- 
ordinary. In the houses of the gentry ho wits wannly welcomed 
as a kind of rustic wonder; and he charmed everyone by his 
poifect, yet modesty solQmssossion, and the easy felicity of his 
convorsatioa His ‘address to females’— tis recordwl by H<M)tt 
from the testimony of the duchess of Gordon — while extremely 
deferential, had always ‘a turn to the humorous or the {iatheiic 
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which engaged their attention particularly’; and the duchess 
affir ms that she never ‘saw a man in company with his superiors 
in station and information more perfectly free from either the 
reality or the affectation of embanrassment.’ The fret was that, 
whatever his deficiencies in certain kinds of information, and his 
ignorance of the current interests of the higher Edinburgh circles, 
he had a remarkable ease in estimating the character and mental 
calibre of those with whom he held intercourse. He, therefore, 
soon recognised that, at least in natural gifts, he was the inferior 
of none with whom he mingled; and, even in the more learned 
companies, he did not hesitate to express his own opinions, some- 
times with greater emphasis than was customary in polite society, 
but, says Hugh Walker, ‘though somewhat authoricativo, it was in 
a way that gave little offence.’ Dugald Stewart fiirther tells us that 
Bums charmed him ‘still more by his private conversation than 
he had ever done in company.’ But, in the society of the 
middle-class burghers, in taverns where memories still lingered of 
Bamsay and Fergusson, and, more especially, in the company of 
the jovial and outspoken wits of the Crochallan club, he was more 
entirely at his case, and, doubtless, shone more brilliantly than in 
the somewhat grave and constrained circles frequented by Dugald 
Stewart 

What, however, wo have more especially to note, is his supreme 
populaiity everywhere, and the effect of his social success on the 
subscriptions to his forthcoming volume. No fewer than three 
thousand copies were printed — a remarkable number for a book 
of rustic verse, and twice as many as were contemplated when the 
book was sent to press — ^for one thousand five hundred subscribers, 
Creech himself subscribing for five hundred copies, and purchasing 
for one hundred pounds the copyright of any subsequent editions. 
Bums, in the end, gained five hundred pounds by his Edinburgh 
venture, as compared with twenty pounds for the six hundred 
copies of the Kilmarnock volume. He was now completely relieved 
from the stress of poverty wliich had been his sore afiliction from 
dbildhood. Potted and jUed by Edinburgh grandees, ho might 
almost have fancied that ho had passed into another world than 
that of his sordid past. With his greatly widened frtmo ixs a poet, 
and with many influential friends to further his interests, he 
might surely count on a future comparatively free from the old 
worldly anxieties by which ho hivd, hitherto, l>eon greatly 
hampered, and latterly almost overwhelmed, so that he had been 
meditating escape from them, by becoming, as he states, ‘a 
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poor negro-driver,’ in Jamaica. Soon, however, he discovered 
that his patrons, greatly as they were charmed by his rustic 
personality, and much as they admired his rustic muse, had but 
lowly notions of the sphere of activity that was suitable for him. 
All that, apart from subscriptions to his volume, he ever obtained 
through his patrons— and he obtained even this with difficulty — 
was a nomination for the excise. Only one of his new friends, 
Mrs Dunlop, manifested any deep concern about his future 
well-being. She advised him to become a candidate for the then 
discussed chair of agriculture in Edinburgh university; and, 
likewise, mentioned to him the possibility of his becoming a salt 
officer, the duties of which would bo both pleasanter and loss 
engrossing than those of the excise. But, neither of those, or other, 
suggestions made by her boro fruit Dugald Stewart affinns that, 
from the conversation of Bums, ho ‘should have pronounced him to 
be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to 
exert his abilities’; and his ai)titudoH, doubtless, w'ero great and 
various; but, then, his circumstances were exceptional and ho had 
the defects of his ((ualities. fiad he been less entangled with his 
obscure and somewhat tumultuous past, and had he pmetically 
known more than he did of ‘prudent, c»iutiouH self control,’ he 
might well have been able to have secured for himself a fair 
amount of worldly success as an Edinburgh citissen. But. iwen 
his flirtations with Mrs Maclehoso, to wiy nothing of other 
amatory adventures in the capital, would have rendered his set- 
tlement there a rather unwise exjicriment; and, ixwides, having, 
at last, iis a man of some mciins, and, even, of groat re{>ute, found 
&vour in the eyes of the iKU’cnts of his riiHti<‘ sweetheart, Jejui 
Armour, and having come to the conclusion that ‘humanity, 
generosity, honest pride of diameter and justice to’ his ‘hapiiincss 
in after life’ necessitated his acknowledging her us his wife, he 
resolved to banish from his thoughts whatever brighter day dreams 
he might have chorisliod and to venture what, after a loan to his 
brother, remained of his small capital, in the lease of the funu of 
Ellisland, DumfrieBshire. 

While this was, porIiai>s, the licst resolve that, in the ciwnim- 
stances, ho could have taken, it was nither with chnstene<i and 
placid resignation than with iierfect content that he decided to 
return to the old oceuxiation associated from his childhood with 
years of hoiieless drudgery. In a letUir to his special friend, 
William Dunbar, ho refers to his hklinbiii^i sojourn as ‘my iato 
hare-imdnod mnible into life’; and, from vunoiis expn.>ssions in 
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his other letters, it is clear that, great as was both the social and 
material success of his Eklinburgh venture, he had dierished 
certain anticipations about it which were only in part fuMUed. 
He had set out to the capital, apparently with some hope that he 
might escape from his past and begin a new life. In this, ho was 
disappointed, and Edinburgh was, ever afterwards, very sour grapes 
to him. In one letter, he remarks that, in his ‘ scene of domestic 
comfort the bustle of Edinburgh will soon be a business of sickening 
disgust’ ; but we seem to have a better insight into the real state 
of his feelings, when, in reference to the friendships he had formed 
there, he writes to Dunbar: ‘from my uncouthness when out of my 
native sphere and my obscurity in that sphere, I am obliged to give 
most of them up in despair of a mutual i-etum.’ Partly, it may be, 
from his own faults, but, mainly, owing to his pi-ovious circum- 
stances, he felt himself a kind of alien in the sphere of life which 
best accorded with his aspirations; and, though the ‘obscurity’ 
of his pomtion is always referred to by him in a manly and 
independent fashion, his rooted discontent manifested itself more 
and more as time went on. 

The heart of man and the fancy of the poet [ho nroto to Mru Dunlop] 
are the two jp^d oorndderationa for which I live; if miry ridges and dirty 
dunghills are to express the best paK of the functions of my sonl immortal, 
1 had bettor have Iksou a rook or a magpie at once. 

The support of his wife and family was always his first care, but 
the only thing that made his social ‘obscurity’ tolerable to him 
was the hope that^ as a fhrmor, he might onjoy sufficient leisure 
and sufficient freedom from care to enable him, as he put it, 
‘ to pay court to the tuneful sisters.’ To Lady Elizabeth 
Cunningham he wrote : ‘ 1 had the most ardent enthusiasm for 
the muses when nobody know me but myself, and that ardour 
is by no means cooled now that My Lord Glencaim’s goodness has 
introduced me to all the world.’ To bishop Geddes, brother of 
the poet, ho intimated his determination ‘to try if the rii)cning 
and corrections of years’ could enable him ‘to produce some- 
thing worth preserving,’ and ho proposed to communicate to Mm 
when ho saw him in Edinburgh, ‘some largo poetic plans that 
are floating,’ so he writes, ‘in my hea<i, or partly put in execution.’ 
Of these plans, he makes more definite mention in a letter to 
Lady Elizabeth Cunningham. He was, he said, not ‘ in haste for 
the press,' and he continues : 

1 am aware that though I were to give porfonnanccH to the world anpeiior 
to my f<»iuer works, still if they were of the same kind with those, the 
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comparative reception they Tfonld meet vrith would mortify mo. For this 
reason I am determined if possible to seonre my great friend ISTovelty on 
my ride by the Mnd of my performances; 

and he further went on to say that he had ‘thoughts on the 
drama’ : 

not the stately bnsk of the Tragic Mnse, bnt conridering the favourite things 
of the day, the two or three aot Pieces of O’Keefe, Mrs Inohbald etc.— does 
not yonr Ladyriiip think that an Edin. Theatre would be more amnsed with 
theaffeotation,folly and whim of tme Scottish growth, than manners which by 
far the greatest part of the audience can only know at second hand ? 

Later, with a view to some such purpose, he set himself to 
collect the works of English and French dramatic authors. 

Doubtless, in cherishing such intentions, as in his occasional 
experiments in purely English verse. Bums was partly influenced 
by the comparatively low esteem in which Scots vernacular 
verse was then held by the more cultured of his countrymen. 
Some have also expressed the opinion that, in contemplating 
becoming a dramatist of any kind, ho was mistaking his true 
vocation as mudi as he did in aspiring to become an accomplished 
English poet. Necessarily, he was lacking in stagecraft ; but, then, 
ho had a marvellous genius for comedy, and anything he wrote 
was certain to be at least del%htfully amusing reading. Even 
at the worst, he might have considerably eclipsed Ramsay's 
Qe/f^ Shepherd ; indeed, when we consider that The Jolty 
Beggars was the random product of his early and untutored 
years, it is difficult to say what he might not have accomplished 
as a writer of, at least, a certain type of comedy-opera libretto. 

Then, in the Tam 0’ Slumter of his more mature and more 
folly disciplined genius, he did actually achieve a splendid success 
in a species of verso quite different from any of his earlier 
pieces ; and, given the leisure that assists inclination, ho might 
wdl have delighted tlic world with a series of similar tides. 
But the melancholy fact is, that, ai)art from songs, it renmins 
almost the one solitary sign that ho had it in him to fulfil the 
promise of his Mossj^ol productions by the execution of more 
mature and finished work. Notwithstanding his rcpojitedly 
expressed resolve ‘to produce something worth preserving,’ ho 
never did seriously set himself to carry out his meditated jdans ; 
no trace was found among Ins ]>apers of even alM>rtive attempts 
to do so. The last nine years of his life— the period wheit ins 
powers might be supposed to be at tlieir best— were, aiiart 
from songs, almost a poetic blatik. lie may have Imen {tartly 
led astray by a passing ambition to excel in English verse ; bnt 
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the chief explanation seems to be that, as he well might, he 
partly succumbed, doubtless, at first, reluctantly, but, in the end, 
apathetically, to his circumstances. The mere return to his old 
feuming tad^ implying, as it did, the definite dissipation of his 
more sanguine day-dreams, was, however brave a fiice he might 
put on it, a very disheartening experience; and, when, to the 
old gin-horse round of toil and care was conjoined the old 
impossibility of making forming pay, his highest poetic intentions 
were bound to remain unfulfilled. By obtaining an excise com- 
mission for his own rural district with a salary of fifty pounds, he 
was able to save himself from bankruptcy ; but this supplement 
to his income did little more; and, all things considered, he 
concluded that his only chance of bettering himself in life was 
through the excise. Having, therefore, at a break in the lease, 
relinquished his form, ho removed to Dumfries at a salary of 
seventy pounds, which, in September 1792, when he was appointed 
port officer, was raised to ninety pounds ; but this was the extent 
of his promotion, for his outspoken approbation of the French 
revolutionaries, both in conversation and in occasional verse, 
brought hiiia into bad odour with his official superiors and even 
endangered the retention of his office. This greatly embittered 
and disheartened him ; towards his closing years, he partly lost 
hope ; and his higher poetic ambitions remained in suspense until 
fote conclusively decided against them by the long painful illness 
which, 21 July 1796, terminated in his death. 

Happily, however, he all along found some encours^ment and 
opportunity for the exercise of his gifts as a song writer. While 
in Edinburgh, he made the acquaintance of James Johnson, an 
engraver and music-seller, who was then preparing the first volume 
of his Mufdeai Mua&mn. To the first volume, he con- 

tributed two songs ; and, from the autumn of 17B7 almost until 
his death, he was largely both literary and musical editor of the 
work. He wrote the prefaces probably of volume ix and certainly of 
volumes ni and TV ; volume v did not appear until shortly after 
his death, but it includes some of his best songs atkd adaptations, 
among them A Red, Bed Bose, AM Lomtf Spne and It was <£ 
for owr B-lektfit King ; while volume vi, though not published 
until IBOB — doubtless largely duo to the lack of his sufiervising 
help — was in course of preimration before his death, and contains 
some twenty of his contributions. All that he did for the publi- 
cation was, with him, a mere labour of love. Ho roceived no re- 
muneration for it, nor would ho have accepted any. In his effi>rts 
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on its behalf, he was influenced partly by the desire to help ‘a 
good, worthy, honest fellow’ in a patriotic undertaking, the 
lucrative character of which was very donbtful, and which, 
without his guidance and help, seemed ahnost certain to collapse. 
But to assist in it was, besides, a pure delight : he confided to the 
poet Skinner that he had ‘been absolutely crazed about the 
project,’ and was ‘collecting stanzas and every information 
respecting their origin, authors, etc.’ Most of this did not 
involve any protracted mental effort. He could amend songs 
with easy ^Uity, and he could even iwirtly compose others during 
his labours on the farm, or in the course of his excise excursions, 
which, also, supplied him with opportunities for obtaining old 
songs and airs from tradition. 

While Bums was still busy assisting Johnson, George Thomson 
— a government clerk in Edinburgh and an amateur musician — 
invited him, in September 1792, to contribute songs to his ScotMi 
Airs ivith Poetry, to which Pleyel had i>romised acconqMinimeuts; 
and, without remitting his diligence in assisting Johnson, he could 
not resist immediately informing Thomson how delighted he was 
with his proposal, which, he said, ‘ will positively add to my enjoy- 
ment in complying with it’ But though Thomson, also, mentioned 
that he would pay him any reasonable price he might demand for 
his contributions. Boms replied : ‘ As to remuneration, you may 
think my songs either above or bdow price, for they shall 
absolutely bo the one or the other.’ In his difficult worldly 
circumstances, it was a noble, though almost (Quixotic, resolve ; 
but, apart ft'om the fact that ho wiis not receiving any 
remuneration front Johnson, ho was determined to be inffuonecfl 
by no other considomtions than love of his art, and to Ite 
perfectly free and independent in the exertiiso of it. Ho <lid not 
object to change lines and words when he thought that, while 
satisfying his own judgment, ho might Itctter meet the wishes of 
Thomson ; he did not resent even Thomson’s most altsurd sug- 
gestions; but he was adamant Avheu convinced that any alterations 
would be for the worse, though ho told Tliomsou repeatedly, and 
evidently with perfect candour, tltat ho would not be in any degree 
offended by his rejection of any songs that did not please him. 

The prosecution of his art, even in this circumscribed fashion, 
became, to Bums, the sheet-anchor of his life, and his main solace 
during the troubles and frustrations of his later ycJirs. On the 
whole, the best of his work was that which he di<l for Johnson. 
Ho l)ogan it when hope was still high within him, and here he was, 
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besides, his own editor. Moreover, although, in his first letter to 
Thomson, he had written : * Apropos^ if you are for Engliiti 
verses there is an end of the matter/ he was ultimately induced, 
entirely against his better judgment, to oblige Thomson by not 
unfrequently breaking his resolution. ‘Whether in the simplicity/ 
so he had written, ‘ of the Ballad or the pathos of the Song, I can 
only hope to please myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling 
of my native tongue ’ ; and the justness of his preference is 
abundantly proved by his performances. 

If lyric verse did not afford Bums adequate scope for the 
exercise of his best poetic powers, it quite accorded with a certain 
strain of his complex personality. He found an entirely con- 
genial medium for the expression of poetic emotion and 
sympathetic humour, and the exercise of his rare artistic 
sensibilities, in writing new songs to old airs, in giving a new, 
and an artistically improved, expression to some of the freer 
songs of tradition, in inimitable amendments of other old songs— 
sometimes merely by the substitution, here and there, of a new 
word, or phrase, or lino, or the partial reconstruction of a stanza ; 
often by a combined process of omission, condensation and 
addition, so that a merely halting and vulgar, if, in some respects, 
clever, doggerel ditty, becomes transformed into a noble and 
finished masterpiece ; or, again, by utilising merely the burden 
or chorus of an old song, or a mere firagment of verse i)reBcrv©d 
in floating tradition, so as, while preserving the spirit and 
essence of the sentiment, to inspire it with higher emotional 
efficacy and provide it with the artistic setting necessary for its 
full lyrical expression. Unlike many song writem, he, also, even 
when the words were entirely his own, wrote his songs for 
pai*ticular airs, and most of them for old traditional airs, some 
of which he himself colIectecL Elis inspiration was thus, in part, 
derived fi-ora the old national musia 

UnHl [ho he wrote to Thomnon] I am a complefe iiuiHtor of a tiiius in iny 
own sin^ln^ (siich an it ih) J novor can compoHO for it. My way ih: E conHidor 
tho pootio wmtiinont eori*(^pon<lin;af to my idea of the muHical oxproHHion; 
thou choose my theme. 

Again, even of the advantage of having only the old title, when 
the song hm l)een lost, and ‘composing the rest of tho versos 
to suit that line,’ ho says : 

This ban always a finer cffo<*t than coinpoHing Eln^Hsh words, or words 
with an idoa foroiffn to tho wpirit of tho old title. When old iitlos of Hongs 
convoy any id(«a at all, they will ^norally he found to lie quit© in tho spirit of 
the air. 
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But, apart from the burden, or the fragments, or the title, 
or the air, much of his direct lyrical inspiration was derived 
from, or modified by, the past. Here, it was not Bamsay or 
Fergusson, or any other bards of the revival that he strove to 
emulate, but ‘the glorious old bards’ of an earlier period. The 
q)eeial character of his success, even when the themo was entirely 
his own, was largely due to his comprehensive knowledge of 
old minstrelsy ; he was pervaded by its spirit, and, besides 
fashioning his verses for its mnsic, moulded them in the maimer 
of its expression. It was, also, mainly because of the largo and 
various inheritance of old verse, which ho was free to mmiipulate 
and reshape, that he was able to supply the world with so rich an 
assortment of popular songs, and, more especially, to appeal in 
them, so fully and irresistibly as he does, to Scottish sentiment 
and emotioa The best of his lyrics — ^both those entirely or 
mainly his own and those which he partly refashioned or almost 
re-created — differ entirely in their manner and spirit from those 
of the principal English poets. Much of their special virtue 
derives from their antique ingonuonsness and simplicity, and the 
marvellous art of Bums is manifested in the manner in which, 
while preserving the antique charm, he has enriched each song 
with his own individual vitality. Only an exceptional poetic 
artist could have so finely utilised Burns’s opportunities, but his 
opportunities were, themselves, oxceptionaL His poiisant origin 
and environment specially aided him in preserving the primi- 
tive simplicity of tlie old songs ; and his achievements as lyrist 
indicate, also, extraordinary gifts of sympathy, humour, senti- 
ment and emotion, combined with a groat ma.stery of expression 
and a singularly delicate artistic sense; but they could never 
have been so groat, varied and uni({ue as they are, except for his 
partial partnership with older bards. 

To give a few illustrations. The lyric by which ho is best 
known throughout the world is AuM Lmi-g Syne : its universal 
and immortal popularity depends on the fine fervour and 
simplicity of its appeal to old memories of social fellowship; 
but it is not wholly Burns’s own: ho got its burden and the 
essence of its sentiment, however defectively it was expressed, 
from an old anonymous song, itself derived from an andent and 
lost original Again, of MaePhermn'H Fa/re%rtM and siiecially 
of the chorus, Carlyle remarks : ‘ Who, except Bums, could have 
given words to su^ a soul?’ This is true enough, but Carlyle 
did not know that the chorus of Bums is merely a masterly 
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modification of that of a broadside, contemporary with 
MacPherson’s execution, from which, moreover, the whole outlaw 
sentiment of the song — ^matchless though its expression of the 
sentiment is— is borrowed. A much less striking but, so far as 
the theme would permit, equally complete, example of the deftness 
of Bums in utilising the burden and sentiment of an old song is 
Up m the Mornmg Ecwly. ‘The chorus of this,’ he himself tells 
us, ‘is old ; the two stanzas are mine’ ; but, had he not got the 
chorus, he would not have written the stanzas, nor could he have 
written anything at all resembling them. Those three lyrics differ 
widely in their sentiment and manner, but this, mainly, because 
in each case. Bums borrowed the sentiment and the manner of 
different old songs. 

Of another, and quite dissimilar, method of utilisation we 
have an example in the piquantly humorous sketch of rustic 
courtship in Bvausmi Ba/oiaon. The song was suggested by, and 
borrowed something from, an old song of the same name in The 
Merry Muses ; but its last stanza is, as regards the first hal^ a 
mere assortment of lines borrowed from old ballads and songs, while 
the second half was snatched almost verbally from the Herd MS. 
As illustrating his art of re-creation, in which a matchless process 
of revision is combined with condensation, omissions and slight 
additions, it may sufiice to mention How Lamg <md Drearie 
'is the Night, CharUe he's my Darlmg, A Red, Red Rose and 
It was a’ for our Riehf/k’ King- The two last rank with the 
very finest spedmens of lyric verse ; and many would rank them 
above any of Bums’s songs of which the motf was entirely his 
own. Tme, most Scots probably e^ree with Oarlyle that Scots 
Wha hoe is the best war ode ‘ever written by any pen’ ; but, 
her^ there is a possibility of patriotic bias. There are some, 
again, who think that Bums reached the height of his achievement 
in Is there for Honest Poverty, which, though a kind of parody of 
an older song, or older songs, is, like Scots Wha hoe, Bums to the 
core, and, though not faultleES as regards the temper of its philo- 
sophy, ofiers, on the whole, a splendidly glowing forecast of the final 
triumph of human worth over all artificial restrictions ; but the 
piece is apt to be overestimated or underestimated according to 
■the predilections of the reader. 

Of the more purely lyrical pieces which he claims as his own, 
though they are suggested by older songs, characteristic examples 
are John Anderacm My Jo, 0 Merry Hoe I been, What Cam 
a Young Lassie, Wha is that at My Bower Door, O Leeee me 
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on my Spvnnin Whed and Comht, Thro’ the Rye. On the other 
hand, while the majority of his lyrics were not expressive of 
sentiments due to his actual experience, and, though some of this 
gort — especially the artificial kind produced for Thomson by 
putting himself ‘in the regimen of adoring a fine woman’ — are 
but mediocre, they also include such varied and excellent 
specimens of his art as The Rcmtin Dog the Daddie O't, Of a' 
the Airts, The Ba/iJes 0’ Boon, Ye Bomks and Braes aund 
Streame Armt/nd, Yest/reen I had a pint 0’ Wine, WiJJtAe Brew’d 
a Peek 0’ Ma/ui, The Blm-eyed Lasde, Mary Morisan and O 
Wert thou in the Oatdd hlmt. 

As regards his purely English songs, it may suffice to ([uotc 
two of his own remarks to Thomson: ‘You must not, my dear 
Sir, expect your English songs to have superlative merit, ’tis 
enough if they are passable’ ; and: ‘Tliese English songs gravel 
me to death. I have not the command of the language that 1 
have of my native tongue. In fact I think my ideas are more 
barren in English than in Scottish.’ Some, even of his Scottish 
songs or adaptations, are not of ‘superlative merit’ ; the character 
of the theme or sentiment does not always permit of this ; but 
there are few that do not, in their tone or expression, exhibit 
traces of his felicitous art ; and, taken altogether, his achievement 
as a lyrist — ^partly on account of its peculiar relations to the 
older bards — ^is, for comprehensiveness and variety, unmatched by 
any other poet. For the same reason, it is, in its character, 
in some respects, unique; and, while the general level of its 
excellence is vei7 high, it often, notwithstanding a {terviuling 
rustic homeliness, oxeraisos the complete captivating chaiin w'hich 
is the highest triumph of lyric verso. 

Thus, while, in other respects, the poetical aims of Bums were 
largely frustrated, ho was, as a lyrist, oven, in some rcsjK'cts, 
peculiarly fovourod by fate. Uero, he fuldlled, and even more 
than frihUled, the promiso of his ojirlier yeaiw ; and if, as Heenic<i 
to Carlyle, all the writings ho has left us are ‘ no more than a 
poor mutUated fraction of what wsis in him,’ his very poastutt 
circumstances — which, in some ways, greatly haini>ered and 
narrowed his endeavours— worn, also, the means of enabling him 
to bequeath a poetic legacy more essentially Kcottish than, 
probably, it could otherwise have been, and, at tlio same time, 
of such vital worth as to secure him a high phico among the 
greater poets of Britain. 
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The Scottish literary revival inaugurated by Ramsay was 
associated with a widespread interest among educated and 
feshionable ladies in the old national airs and songs, and it is 
not therefore surprising that several of the most talented of 
tbftTn essayed song writing. Lady Grizel Baillie, Lady Wardlaw, 
Mrs Cockbum and Jane Elliot have been already mentioned*. 
These and other ladies, besides songs that have been published, 
wrote various others which were circulated only privately among 
their fnends ; and the fashion continued into the nineteenth 
century. Here, however, our chronicle of poetesses b^us with 
Joanna Baillie, who was more of a pi'ofossional authoress 
than most of the others. In 1790, she published a volume of 
Fugitive Pieces ; and, while she devoted her main efforts, occa- 
sionally with marked literary success, to play writing, it is probably 
mainly by her songs that she will be remembered. In 1823 
appeared Metrical Legends, and her poems were published in one 
volume in 1841. Bums considered her Scvtc Ye Johtm Comiu, 
which appeared anonymously in volume l of Johnson’s Muse/um, 
unparalleled for ‘genuine humour in the verses and lively originality 
in the air.’ Among her happier contributions to Tliomsou’s Scottish 
Airs are a version of Woo'd <wtd Ma/rriedi a^td a', beginning ‘ My 
Bride he is winsome and bonnie,’ and Poverty parts Good Qom- 
paavy, both in the old Scottish manner ; and the same sprightly 
humour manifests itself in some of her ballad tales, as It was m 
a mom and Tam o' the Lin, a parody of tlie Tomy Lm ballad in 
Ritson’s Norttient Chorister, which is related to a very old rime. 

The very popular sentimental song A%M Rohm Gray, which 
first appeared in a very imperfect form in Herbert (Jroft’a novel 
Love a/nd Madness (1780), and, afterwards, in volume iii of John- 
son’s Mimmn,, was written by Lady Anno Lindsay of Balcarros 
(afterwards Lady Anne Barnard) as words to the air of an old sung 
The Bridegroom Greets [weeps] When ttte Swi gads doon, sung by 
a much older lady at Balcarros, who ‘did not,’ says Ijady Anno, 
‘ object to its having improper words.’ A version revised by Lady 
Anne, with a continuation, was, in 1829, oditc<l for the Banuatyne 
dub by Hir Walter Scott, who was also entrusted with other poems 
and songs by I^ady Anne and other members of the Lindsay family 
for publication; but ttio pemission to publish was, afterwards, 
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-withdrawn. The only other piece known to be by Lady Anne is 
a short poem in The Scots Magasme for May 1806, Why Ta/rries 
My Lorn. Susanna Blamire, the ‘muse of Cumberland,’ though of 
TiTigliab descent and birth, spent much time in Scotland, o-wing to her 
elder sister’s marriage to colonel Graham, of Gartmoro, and became 
specially interested in old Scottish songs and airs. To Johnson’s 
Mvmim, she contributed two songs, somewhat in the Scottish 
style: What ails this hea/rt of Mine, and the better known And 
Ye shall walk in Silk Attire ; and her Nabob is a kind of parody of 
Aidd Lang Syne. Mrs Grant of Carron (afterwards Mrs Murray 
of Bath) is the authoress of the sprightly Boy’s Wife of Aldi/ocd- 
loeh, admirably suited to the air The Ruffians Bant, to which it 
is set It appeared in volume m of Johnson’s Museum (1793); 
and, some time after its publication there, Bums, in his long critical 
letter to Thomson, of September 1793, thus refers to it : 

I have the orij^al, set as frell as 'trritten by the Lady who composed it [it 
was probably sent to the editor of Johnson’s Mweuni after the publication of 
the song there], and it is superior to anything the public has yet seen ; 

but this version of the song has disappeared. Mrs Grant of Laggan, 
authoress of Letters from the Momvtams, 1806, published, in 1803, 
a volume of Po&tas, and, in 1814, Eigidem Imndred and TMrteen 
a Poem] but only her song, O Where tdl me Where, has escaped 
oblivion. Elizabeth Hamilton, authoress of the Scottish tale The 
Cottagei's of Qlehburnie and other works, is known as the writer 
of only one song, the simple and homely, but very liappily expressed. 
My Ain Fireside, Mrs John Hunter, wife of the fitmous anatomical 
professor, published a volume of Poems in 1802. Her song, Adim 
Ye Streems that Swift^ GUde, appearotl in TYte fjark, in 176.'>, as 
a proposed setting to the old air The Flowers of the Forest, and it 
is the third set to that tune in volume i of Johnson’s Museam ; 
but, of course, it is quite overshadowed by the first two versions, 
by Mrs Cockbum and Jane Elliot respectively ; and she is now 
mainly remembered by her My Mother bids me bind my hair, 
which was set to music by Haydn. Bums sent to Johnson’s 
Museum two songs by Mrs Maclehose (‘Clariuda’), Talk mt of 
Lorn and To a BlasdMrd,. They ai*e quite as good as most of the 
sentimental English lyrics of the period; but it was more flattery 
on his part to assert of the former that the latter half of its first 
stanza ‘would have been wortliy of Sappho.’ 

Caroline Oliphant, Lady Nairae, who began to write sis the 
career of Bums was prematurely drawing to a close, outvies all 
other songstresses of Scotland in the average excellence and 
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variety of her songs. Early though she began to write, most of 
her best-known songs were first published — ^under the signature 
B. B. — in Tha 8cottidi MmstrdK Though she was largely inspired 
by the example of Bums, and, like him, wrote many new versions 
of old songs, she has been likened to him rather inaptly ; for the 
feminine strain is even more marked in most of her songs t.hn.Ti it 
is in several of the songs of the women already mentioned. Such 
a strain in a woman writer is, of course, rather an excellence than 
a defect, just as the strong manliness of Bums lends a special 
compelling charm to his verse. At the same time. Lady Nairne’s 
love songs, such as The Lass of ChmoHe and Huntvng Tower, 
somewhat lack afflatus, and are rather hackneyed and conventional 
in their sentiment On the other hand, pathetic feeling is finely 
expressed in such songs as The Atdd Moose, Here's to Them thaJb 
are dome, The Bowan Tree and The La/nd qfthe Leal, though the 
last has not been improved by the traditional substitution of ‘Jean’ 
for ‘John’ as the person addressed — a. change perpetuated, partly, 
because of the quite mistaken supposition that the song was meant 
to express the dying words of Bums — ^for the sentiment of the 
song is essentially that of a woman. OaUer H&rrm, a kind of 
blend of humour and pathos, is, as set to the air by Niel Qow, 
a very realistic representation of the cries of picturesque New- 
haven fishwives in Edinburgh streets, mingled with the peal of 
bells in St Andrew’s church, George street. John Tod and The 
Laird of Ooelipen — ^the latter suggested by an older song — are 
wittily humorous portraits of antique eccentrics; and The Hun- 
dred Pipers is quite irresistible in its combination of Jacobite 
defiance and comical mirth. Though written when Jacobitism 
had become little more than a pious opinion or a romantic memory. 
Lady Kaime’s Jacobite songs are inspired by a fervent Jacobite 
ardour, derived fi:om old family predilections. Among the best 
known are Wha’U he King hud CharUe, WiU Ye rto come hadi 
agalm?, He’s O' or the HiUs that I lo’e wed and Gharlie is 
My Darling, a more Jacobite, but very inferior, reading of the 
Burns adaptation in Johnson’s Mumm. 

Among the more voluminous contributors to Johnson's Musemi 
was Bums’s Mend, the blind poet, Dr Blacklock ; but the character 
of his lyrics is sufflciently indicated in the words of Bums, so for as 
they apply to his Mend. ‘He,' he says, in his tactfully and modestly 
polite fashion, ‘as well as 1, often gave Johnson verses, trifling 
enough perhaps, but they served as a vehicle for the music.’ 

* Edited by Smith, R. A., in bIx volutnoH (1H21— 4). 
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Blacldock's contributions, all in pure English, are, in &ct, quite 
commonplace and characterless. There is, however, some poetic 
feeling in the contributions, mainly in English, of Richard Gall, an 
Edinburgh printer, whose Poems amd Songs were published post- 
humously at Edinburgh, in 1819; but, neither his FarewM to 
Ayrshire, sent by him to Johnson’s Mnsemn with the name of 
Bums attached to it, nor his Now Bamk and BroA, wrongly 
ascribed to Burns by Cromek, is of greater merit than the more 
indifferent lyrics of Bums. John Hamilton, a music-seller in 
Edinburgh — mainly remembered for the additions \ja Of a' tJiA 
Airts, which he ventured to make us he wiis accustomed to do to 
other songs which he sold with the music in sheets — contributed 
several songs to Johnson’s Mnseitui; but none of them call for 
mention here. Bums sent to the Mnsemn two songs by the John 
Lapraik of his poetic Bpisties : When I npon thy Bosom Lerm, the 
‘song that pleased me best’ of the EpisUe, and Jenny was Frail 
amd UnMnd. Because of a somewhat different version of the fonnor 
song having appeared in Rvddmuin’s Magazine in 1773, ijaf)raik’s 
authorship of it has been questioned ; but he included it in his 
published Poetns (1788). John Lowe, an episcopal clergyman of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, is represented in volume l of Johnson’s Mmmm 
by the tragic song, in pure English, Mn/rfs Dream, of which a forged 
vernacular version, doubtless by Allan Cunningham, apirearcd in 
Oromok’s BNmpm as the original. Potnpefs Oftosf, also, is attri- 
buted to Lowe by Bums ; but it ap])oarcd in T/w liUwMtird in 
17(54, when Lowe wsis only fourteen years old. 

Hector MacNcil, though the senior of Burns by thirteen ycairs, 
did not publish his Irallad legend Tlw Harp until 1789. His poetic 
tales, SooUamPs Smith, (»• tJie JJisimy <>f WUl mul Jmn (1795), 
and the seciuol. The W<m of Wa/r or the Ups/utt of the. Ilisto'ry of 
WUl amd Jea/n (1796), were mojuit to expose the evils of the con- 
vivial habits of the period. The stories, rather trite in their general 
tenor, are tersely rimed; and their homely commouphMJc and 
moral wisdom secured them a wide circulation mnong the people ; 
but neither these nor other tides by him in prose and verse, also of 
didactic intent, are any longer retul ; and his memory is kept green 
mainly by various excellent contributions to Johnson’s Mvmmn. 
The balM Donald and Fhra, in that publication, though well 
expressed, is rather mannered and artificial; but, itt tlte vernacular 
Mao'y of CoaUc Oamy, My Bay Tammy (founded on tax old 
song of which at least one broadside copy still exists), Ootne, 
Under my Plaidie and Dhma think Bonnie Lassie, homolinoss 
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of sentiment is blended to very good purpose with quiet or lively 
humour. 

A considerable contributor to the Musmm, was James Tytler — 
known as ‘Balloon Tytler,’ from his construction of a balloon in 
which he made the first ascent in Scotland — ^latterly an Edinburgh 
hackwriter (until, owing to his revolutionary principles, he emi- 
grated to America, where he became somewhat more prosperous), 
but of good education and of accomplishments ranging from science 
to theology. He was editor, and largely compiler, of the second 
and third editions of The Brnydopa/etlia BriSmmica, at, according 
to Bums, the remarkable salary of half a guinea a week, though, it 
is said, with an advance in the case of the third editioa Bums 
describes him as ‘ an imknown drunken mortal,’ who ‘ drudges about 
Edinburgh as a common printer, with leaky shoes, a skylighted 
hat and knee-breeches as unlike George by the Grace of God as 
Solomon the Son of David.’ Of the songs which he contributed to 
the Museum, the best known are two in the vernacular: The 
Bonnie Bn^dcet Lassie, which preserves two lines of an old 
free song of that name, and I hoe laid a Herring in 8cmt, an 
adaptation from a song in the Herd MS related to a very old 
wooing song, containing the line ‘ I cauna come every day to Woo.' 

John Mayne, bora in Dumfries the same year as Burns, con- 
tributed to The JDumjries Jwtmcd, in tlie office of which ho was 
a printer, twelve stanzas of The SiXLer Gwi, published, in 1779, in 
an expanded form in two cantos. Written in the six-line stave in 
nmc eowk, it gives a spirited vonracular account of the annual 
shooting-match at Dumfries for the silver gun presented by 
James YT. From his HaXUnoeen, published in Ruddimom’s Maga- 
zine, in 1780, Bums got some hints for his poem of that name. In 
1787, Mayne became editor of The London Star, where, in 1789, 
appeared his version of Logcm Wafer— founded on an older song 
— which, in popular esteem, has jiistly superseded the somi-iK)litical 
veraion by Bums, comiwsod, ho tells Tliomson, ‘in my elbow chair, 
in throe quarters of an hour’s lucubrations.’ 

8ir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, the oldest son of John- 
son’s biographer, inherited his factor’s love of literature. As an 
Ayrshire man, he was specially interested in the career of Bums, 
in honour of whom he initiated the movement for the erec- 
tion of a monument on the banks of Doom Boswell’s i>astoral 
dialogue Aht Mary, Mm’test maid, Farewdl, first published as 
a i^eet song, appeared in the sixth volume of Johnson’s Museum", 
and he contributed songs to George Thomson’s Wedsh Airs, his 
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Irish Airs and his Scottish Airs and to Oampbell’s Albyn’s 
Anthology. In 1803, he published, anonymously, Songs Chi^ 
in iJie ScoUi^ JHd^t ; in 1812, he wrote Sir AVyyn, a burlesque 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poetic methods ; and, at his private 
printing press at Auchinleck, he published various short poems 
written by himself as well as reprints of some old works. His 
squib. The New Whig Song in The Glasgow Sentind, led to a 
challenge from James Stuart, of Duneam, and, in the duel which 
followed, 26 March 1822, Boswell was feitally wounded. His 
Taste lAf^s Glad Moments and Paddy O’ Rafferty are still well 
known ; but his most characteristic pieces are his humorous ver- 
nacular sketches and songs, such as Sheldon Haughs or the Sow 
flitted, Jemiy’s Bawbee and Jenny Dang the Weaver, and the 
singularly realistic domestic quarrel and reconciliation detailed 
in The East Neuk of Fife. 

In striking contrast with the songs of Boswell are the love 
lyrics of the Paisley weaver and chief of many Paisley poets, 
Robert Tannahill, who published a volume of Poetm and Songs in 
1817. The rather monotonous amorousness of TaunahiU’s songs is 
relieved by the felicity of his references to nature : he convoys the 
impression that he is quite as much enamoured by nature’s charms, 
as by those of the imaginary sweethearts he elects to bear him 
company in his saunterings. The truth is that, having been at an 
early period of life disappointed in a very serious love afiair, he 
was, henceforth, a lover merely in a poetical or a reminiscent sense. 
He first won general feme by his Jessie the Flower of Dmd>lane 
(an imaginary personage), which was set to music by his fellow 
townsman, B. A. Smith, afterwards of Edinburgh ; and, among 
other songs still popular are The. Lem of Arrinleeim (not in 
Paisley, but on the banks of loch Long !), Gloomy Winter’s two 
Awa’, The Bonnie Wood of Craigielea, Loudon’s bontsie Woods 
and Braes and The Braes o’ BahiuUher. Ho is, also, the author 
of a clever humorous song Rob Roryson’s Bonnet. Another 
Paisley poet, who began life as a weaver, and then blossomed 
into a travelling packman, was Alexander Wilson, who, in 1790, 
got a volume of his poems printed, which he sold on Ins 
itineraries. Later, he resided in Ediitburgh and became a {>oetic 
contributor to The Bee; but, on account of republican sentiments 
inspired by the French revolution, ho emigrated to America, whore 
he won lasting fame as an ornithologist by his work on American 
birds. Wilson’s lengthy and rather homespun and s(iualid tiallad 
Watty and Meg, published anonymously, in 1792, was hawked 
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throQgh Dumfries by one Andrew Hislop, as a new ballad by 
Robert Bums; upon which Bums is stated to hare said to him: 
‘That’s a lee Andrew, but I would make your plack a bawbee if it 
were mine’: a dark saying, which could hardly be meant, as is 
often supposed, as a compliment to the merits of the ballad. Of 
higher social station and literary pretension than either Tannahill 
or Wilson was William Motherwell, who, though a native of 
Glasgow, where he was bom in 1797, was brought up in Paisley, 
under the care of his uncle, and, after some years spent in the 
sheriff-clerk’s office there, became editor of The Paidejf Adv&rtis&r 
and, later, of The Glaagow Courier. In 1817, he also began The 
Harp of Reufre/uoahire, to which he contributed various songs as 
well as an essay on the poets of Renfrewshire. In 1827, he pub- 
lished his Mimtrdsy Aricieut amd Modem, which included various 
ballad versions collected and, probably, somewhat ‘ improved ’ by 
himself. His Poems Narrative and Lyrical appeared in 1832 ; and, 
together with James Hogg, he brought out, in 1834 — 5, an effition 
of the Worhs of Bums. He was a fecilo versifier, with small poetic 
inspiration; he wrote some ballads in an affectedly antique style, 
but is best known by his vernacular songs, which, however, have 
little individuality ; Jeanie Morrison is a little too cloying in its 
sentimentality. 

Next to Bums, by ffir the most considerable poet of humble 
birth was James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd; and, though, in rich- 
ness of natural endowments, he is not to bo compared to Bums, his 
poetic career was, in some respects, more astonishing. His record, 
in his autobiography, of how he became the poet that he was, is 
a plain and simple statement of unexaggerated fisct ; but it reads 
almost like a shoerly impossible romance. In all, he was not more 
than six months at school, and, when he left, at the age of seven, 
he had only ‘advanced so far as to get into the class that retul the 
Bible’; and, in writing, he was able only to scrawl the letters, 
‘ nearly an inch in length.’ In his early years, his poetic tendencies 
did not receive any instruction or fostering influence except that 
derived from his peasant mother’s imperfect recital of ballads 
and fairy talcs. From his eighth year, his hours from daybreak to 
sunset were spent in the fields as a herdboy and, later, as a 
shepherd. Until his eighteenth year, the only verses that he had 
seen in print wore the metrical Psalms of David, and, when he 
obtained access to A cfcewtomq/’jSM* WUKam WcMom 

and The QervUe Shepherd, ho could make very slow progress in 
reading them: ‘The little reading that 1 had learned,’ he says, 
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'I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dialect quite confounded 
me.’ While a shepherd mth Laidlaw, of Blackhouse, he was, how- 
ever, supplied by him with a number of books, which, he says, he 
‘began to read with considerable attention’; and, ‘no sooner,’ he 
relates, ‘did I b^n to read so as to understand them, than, rathor 
prematurely’ (he was, however, twenty-six years of age) ‘I began 
to write.’ His first compositions ‘ were songs and ballads made up 
for the lassies to sing in chorus.’ ‘ I had no more difiiculty,’ he 
ntdvely tells us, ‘in composing them than I have at present, and 
I was equally well pleased with them.’ His main difficulty was in 
writing them out after ho had composed and corrected thorn in his 
mind; he had ‘no method of learning to write save by following 
the Italian alphabet’; and, with laborious toil, he could not do 
more than ‘ four or six lines at a sitting.’ So isolated was he in 
his southern solitudes, that, he says, ‘the first time 1 heard of 
Bums was in 1797, the year after he died,’ when a half-daft man 
came to him on the hill and surprised and entranced him by 
repeating to him Tam o’ ffJiautor. This ‘fonnod,’ so ho writes, 
‘a new 0 ];>och of my life. Every day I pondered on the genius 
and fate of Bums. 1 wept and always thought with myself what 
is to hinder mo from succeeding Burns?’ 

The ambition of Ilogg — ^I'ocorded by him with characteristically 
ingenuous vanity — may well seem rather extravagant. Ills career 
as a poet, remarkable though it was, cannot be said to entitle him to 
rank as a second Burns. Save tliat, like Burns, he was a Scottish 
peasant, he has very little in common with him. Ho lacks his pre- 
decessor’s marked intellectuality as m'cII jis his strongly iHwsionate 
temperament. Emotion, imagination, a goinl miisicid c»u‘, a fiiculty 
for riming, a strong syiiqiatliy with nature, croatcsl by yesirs of 
solitary converse with her, wore his principal gifts. He had an 
excellont eye for scenery, and his descriptions are remarkably fine 
and tmthffil ; but he is somewhat sui>erficial ; the vigour and 
penetration of Bums are beyond him. As ho possessed, liowevor, 
a peculiarly lightsome and joyful disposition, ids luirdships, dis- 
appointments and misfortunes did not, as in the case of Burns, give 
him any very deep concern. 

One may tUnk [he writes!, on ro<ulinff over this memoir, that i have worn 
out a life of misery and wnttchmlnrHs; but the rase has been quite the roverse. 
I never knew either man or woman wlm lias iieen so universally happy as I 
have been; which has been partly owintr to a jpsKl institution, and partly 
from eonviotion that a heavenly jfift, eonforrhijr the powers of iminorial 
Hon^, was Inherent in my soul. 

The wide difference in the individualities of Bums and Hogg is 
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shown in their relations with Edinburgh. Lacking the personal 
pree^cmce of Bums, Hogg could not attain there to the great personal 
success conunanded by Bums; his rastic simplicity, combined witb 
his vanity and certain eccentricities of manner, partly created by his 
early circumstances, even made him a kind of butt in the higher 
literary circles of which he was proud to be reckoned a member ; 
and, to many, he is now best known by the un&ir caricature of him 
as the irrepressible ‘Shepherd,’ in Noctes Ambrosicmoie. But, 
unlike Bums, he made a definite attempt, and, considering his ante- 
cedents, with quite marvellous success, to establish himself as a 
VAteraAe/wr in Edinburgh. Having lost, in &rming, the money gained 
by the publication of Th& Momitcdn Baird, he, as late as 1810 — when 
he was forty yeai-s of age — set out to the capital on his adventurous 
quest. ‘I tost,’ he writes, ‘my plaid about my shoulders, and 
marched away to Edinburgh, determined, suice no better could be, 
to push my fortunes as a literary man.’ He even set up, as he puts 
it, for ‘a connoisseur in manners, taste and genius,’ by founding 
a weekly critical journal The Bjpy\ and, fresh from wielding his 
shepherd’s crook in the wilds of Ettrick, essayed to supply literary 
guidance and direction to the enlightened denizens of the metro- 
polis. This paper — a literary curiosity of which, unhappily, no 
copy is now known to survive — ^written three-fourths by himself, 
was carried on for more than a year; and, largely for his own 
mental discipline, he sot on foot a debating society, the Forum, 
whore his speeches must have been sufficiently amusing. But, 
by his publication of The Queen'e Wake, he more than surprised 
even his warmest admirers. ‘’Od,’ said one of his vernacular 
acquaintances, ‘wha wad liae thought there was as muckle in that 
sheep’s head o’ youra?’ It firmly established his reputation as 
a poet; but, owing to the fiiilnre of his publishera, liis fortunes 
wore yet to seek, when the duke of Buccleuch bestowed on him 
the farm of Altrive in Yarrow, at a nominal rent. Hero, until his 
death in 1885 — ^with occasional visits to Edinburgh and the lakes 
— ^he continued to spend a life in which farming and spoiias wore, 
not in a pecuniary sense very successfully, but, otherwise, happily 
enough, combined with literary labours, his conviction of his 
supreme success in which made him blissfully content with his, 
from a worldly iK>iut of view, comparatively humble lot: ‘ Yes,’ so 
he wrote in his old ago ; 

Yoh- I hoo fought and won the day; 

Como wool, oomo woe, I oare im by; 

I am a King! Idy regal sway 

Strotohos o’or SooUa’s mountains high 
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And o’er the fairy Tales that lie 
Beneath the glimpses of the moon. 

Or roond the le^es of the Sky 
In twilight’s everlasting noon. 

The poetry of Hogg is more akin to that of Scott than that of 
Buma Properly, he does not belong to the Scottish poetic school 
of the reviyal. His poetic powers were first nourished by, and 
received their special bent from, old border talcs and triads. 
He was nearly thirty years of age before he had even heard of 
Bums ; and if, latterly, he was well read in Scottish vernacular 
verse, he, while employing a kind of Scots in certain of his pieces, 
did not make any use of the old traditional Scottish stavea Long 
before he had studied the vernacular bards, he had become 
acquainted with the works of various English poeta Thus, unlike 
Burns, he never had, in a literary sense, any strong veniacular 
bias ; and, since a great period of poetic revival had now begun, 
both in Scotland and England, he, necessarily, received from it 
much stimulus and guidance; in fact, it was with these later poets 
he loved to be classed, and he reckoned himself by no means the 
least of the brilliant galaxy. While, therefore, his verse, like himself, 
displays, now and again, a certain naive rasticity, and is occasion- 
ally marred by superficial solecisms, it is not only distinguished 
by the native eharm derived from his early nurture on adventurous 
ballad tales and fairy loro,and from his mode of life as a solitiiry shep- 
herd ill a beautiful pastoral ri^on, but, also, bears tokens of cultured 
refinement. Unlike Bums, he wrote English verse with pcifect 
facility. His excessive fiuency, his eastmipore voluminousness, his 
inability to condense— due, iiartly, to his insnflicient mental dis- 
cipline in early life — is, in truth, the occasion of his chief literary 
sins as a writer both of prose and verse; his larger ];>oems as well 
as his ballads are, generally, too long drawn out. Yet, he has his 
passages of high inspiration. Tlie concluding portion of Tfi6 WUeh 
of Fife in The WaJke is a quaintly unique specimen of 

fantastic eeriness, touched with humour, e.g. the flight of the 
bewitched old man from Uarlislo: 

Mis armis war spred and hin hoid was luche, 

And his fnito stack out brhyndo; 

And the laibis of the niild manis eoto 
War waiifflng in the wynde. 

And aye he uicherit, and aye he flow. 

For he thoohte the ploy sa raire; 

It was like the roioe of the gainder blue, 

Qnhan he flees throw the ayr. 
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Bowny KUmmy — which most critics unite to praise — in the same 
poem, is in a quite different vein. Though it has certain superficial 
faults, he here succeeds with delicate imagmative art in inroking 
to admirable purpose the old mystic feiry spells, feintly preserved 
in what remains of the old ballad stories of tradition. iVfony, also, of 
the ballad imitations in the same poem, though lacking in concise- 
ness, have much spirit; the eleventh bard’s song. The Fate oj 
Mousgregor (‘Macgregor, Macgregor remember our Foemen’), is, 
also, a splendidly vivid and impressive recital, and the poem 
abounds in finely descriptive passages, somewhat after the manner 
of Scott, with others more airily mystical In Madmr oj the Moor, 
he employs the Spenserian stanza with perfect success: he tells 
us, in characteristic fashion, that he ‘had the vanity to believe,’ 
that he was ‘going to give the world a new specimen of this stanza 
in its proper harmony and, if the story is badly constructed, the 
narrative flows on with perfect ease and smoothness. He is, also, 
pretty near the truth when he remarks, with his usual self-satisfac- 
tion, ‘There is no doubt whatever that my highest and most 
fortunate efforts in rhyme are contained in some of the descrip- 
tions of nature in that poem’; and the remark applies more 
particularly to the delineation of the hunting episodes, the 
mountain and river scenery and the weather effects in canto i. 
In the rather fantastic PUgrmis of the Sim, he attempts more 
daring imaginative flights, but not always quite happily ; and, in 
the long historic poem Qnem Mynde, he still more mistook his 
powers, notwithstanding his firm opinion that it ‘was the best 
epic poem that ever had been produced in Scotland.’ 

The reputation of Hogg now resti^ mainly, on The Queen's Wake, 
and several of his shorter pieces. La 1810, he published The Forest 
Minstrel, two-tliirds of which were written by himself, and the rest 
by his acquaintances, including the pathetic lAusfs Flittin by 
William Laidlaw, Scott’s steward. Of the songs in this volume, 
Hogg himself frankly says: ‘In general they are not good, 
but the worst of them arc all mine, for T inserted every ranting 
rhyme that I had made in my youth, to please the circles about the 
firesides in the evening.’ Such was the shepherd’s own opinion of 
what wore, in prosent day slang, uncommon good ‘folk songs’; 
and, on the whole, his opinion of them is correct. Tltoy are, most 
of them, merely ‘ranting rhymes,’ much bettor voreified and 
written and cleverer than the average example of their genus, bui^ 
on the whole, best fitted for the appreciation of those for whom 
they were primarily intended. On the other hand, there is 
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admirable spirit and fire in such later war odes and Jacobite songu 
as M’ Kiwaon, Rise Rise Lowland cmd Higldaml Mem, Lock the 
Door Lemristan, Cam Ye hy Athol and TIee Gatleeriny of the 
Glam; bis grotesque sketch of the wicked Tillage of ‘Balmqu- 
happle,’ in Fife, is quite woi-thy of Burns ; and, while his love songs, 
for the most part, arc a little cold and commonplace, O Wed Bd^a’ 
(in The Hcemted Glen : not the longer version of the song) and 
When the Eye comes Home are charmingly fine pastorals; though 
the most perfect of his lyrics and of his shorter pieces is Tiee 
SkykvrTi, itself sufficient to justify his proud conviction that he 
possessed in his soul the gift of immortal song. 

John Leyden, like Ilogg, the son of a shepherd, wtis associated 
with him in supplying Scott with ballad versions for Tlut Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border ; and he also contributed to it two imitation 
ballads. Lord SovRs and The Covt of Keddeiur, an Ode to Studtish 
Mtme, and The Mermaid; and ho wrote a few lyrics for The- 
Scots Magazine, which he edited for some months in l«oa. Before 
proceeding, in 1H0», as a surgeon to Indhi — where he altorwards 
held the chair of Hindustani in Bengal and distinguished himself 
by his linguistic and ethnological researches — ^lic wrote, as a sort 
of fai-owell, a long reminiscent poem Scenes of Infamy, somewhat 
after the manner of Thomson, which, though tastefully written, can 
hardly be termed poetical. The. Mermaid is his only poem which 
displays true ]M>etic glamour. 

Allan Cunningham, a native of Dumfriesshire —who, 1 hough of 
middle-class descent, licciune a stoneniitsoii, but, later, was secre- 
tary to the sculptor (/hantrey, and combined with his secretarial 
duties miscellaneous literary work for the magivsiines and pub- 
lishers — supi)licd Richard Hartley Croinek with most of the pieces 
and information contained in Ids Remains of Nitlmlale. and 
OcUUnoay Song (Id 10) ; its poetic contents Iming mainly fabricsited 
by him, though, in some cases, he merely nuxlilied traditional 
versions of old songs. In IttSO, ho published a dmma, Sir Manna- 
duke, which, though pmisod by Wcott sis poetry, di<l not find 
acceptance on the shige; and, in UW3, Ths Maid of Mlvar, a 
rustic epic in twelve imrts. His Songs of Scoflamd Amicnt and 
Modem (four volumes, 1H25), include some of his own conqK)sitions. 
In his imitations of the oi<lor minstrelsy, Cunninghiun showed 
varied dexterity, his attempts including tnulitional iKillads, love 
lyrics, Jacobite songs and plaintively pious covenanting effusions, 
tbougii tbeir fictitious character liecoines evident enough on a 
careful perusal. Ths Youmg Mcuincdl, for uxample, is too mucii 
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a mere echo of ballads in general; Home Hame, Home is too 
prettily sentimental for an original Jacobite song ; She*$ Chme to 
d/VD^ in Hemm is far too elaborately refined in expression to 
express the sentiments of the average pious peasant ; and the 
heroine of Borne Lady Awns, evidently, never had any existence 
in Nithsdale or elsewhere. Several, however, both of his acknow- 
ledged and unacknowledged pieces, enjoy a wide popularity — among 
them the humorous John Chm/die, a condensed revision of The 
Wyfe of AvehMrmwyehty', the funnily vituperative, if not very 
witty. Wee, Wee Qermcm Lair die-. My Naamie O, a kind of 
mo<fified version of the song by Burns and quite as good 
as the original, and the classic sea-song A Wet Shedb amd a 
Flowing Sea. 

Thomas Mounsey Cunningham, an elder brother of Allan, is 
now best known by his H-Uls o’ OaMowa, which, when it appeared 
anonymously, was attributed to Bums, but only echoes some of his 
mannerisms. In 1797, Cunningham’s Mawst Kim (harvest home) 
appeared in Brash and Reid’s Poetry Aneient and Select, and he 
contributed to Hogg’s Forest Minstrel, Tlte Scots Magaaine and 
The Edinburgh Magasine. 

William Tennant, a native of Anstruther, who, in 1834, became 
professor of oriental languages in St Andrews university, pub- 
lished, in 1812, while a schoolmaster at Dcuino, in Fife, his Anster 
Fair, a Mud of mock heroic description, in English verse, of 
that now discontinued rural gathering, not lacMng in cleverly 
humorous or even in poetic touches. His The Bingvn, doon O 
The Oadiedaral — descriptive of the destruction of St Andrews 
cathedral by the reformation mob— -and his Tangier^ s (Jiomt are 
good specimens of graphic vernacular; but his Tlume of Fife, and 
his two dramas (Jardindl Bethmse and Johm, Balioi, all in English, 
are now (luito forgotten. 

Of the songs and other pieces of the still less imi>ortant versiHers 
of the later period which have escaped oblivion, it may suflice to 
mention the rapturous and rather finely imaginative (Ja/umronimis 
Dream of John Hyslop; Robert Gilfillan's plaintive emigrant song 
O Why Left 1 my llama ; the weird Brownie of Bhdnodk by 
William Nicholson, known as ‘the Ofilloway poet’; William (lien’s 
Woe's me for Prinee Cluirlie ; and the grotescpio nuistcrpioce 
Kate Dalrymple, at one time claimed for professor Tennant^ but 
now known to Imj by William Watt, a Lothian ijoet, who also 
wrote the picturesque TinMer's Waddm. 

By the side of the purely secular verae of the revival there also 
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flonrished iatenoittently a kind of school of sacred verse of which 
the earliest and most elaborate specimen is Blair’s Oram, noted 
elsewhere ^ A chronic controversy still prevails in Scotland as to 
the authorship of sevei’al of the metrical paraphrases of Scripture 
adopted by the general assembly of the church of Scotland in 
1781. Two students of humble birth, Michael Bruce and John 
Logan, studied together at Edinburgh university Bruce died in 
1767, at the age of twenty-one; and, in 1770, Logan published, 
firom papers supplied by the family. Poems on Severai Occasions 
by Miidmd Bmce, with the information that ‘ with a view to make 
up a miscellany some poems wrote by different authors are in- 
serted.’ In 1781, Logan, now minister of South Leith parish, 
published a volume of poems containing an improved version of 
The Omhoo, which had appeared in Bruce’s volume, and a number 
of the paraphrases adopted by the church of Scotland. The 
Onchoo and the paraphrases have been claimed for Bruce ; but 
Logan’s Braes of Yaarrow and other poems in the volume show as 
great poetic aptitude as any pieces by Bruce. In 1788, Logan’s 
tragedy Rmtaiamvede was accepted for Oovont garden theatre, but 
was condemned by the censor on account of its political allusions. 
Among Bruce’s poems is one on loch Ijcvon, after the manner of 
Tliomson, and an Blegy on Spring, a pious Wowell to nature in 
view of his approaching death from consumption. James Orahamo, 
a native of (Glasgow, who, finally, became curate at So<lgofiol<l, 
Durham, published various volumes of verse, including the dmmatic 
poem Ma/ry Qvmn of Scots (1801), and Tite Birds of ScoUtmd 
(1806), but is best known by his meditative poem Tite Sabbath 
(1804), in blank verse, in which commonplace musing and iMitteni 
sentiments are conjoined witli elegant and tasteful, if mthor 
tedious, description. 

Our record closes with Rolmrt Pollok’s (Jmirse of Time, pub- 
lished in 1827, a long elaborate dissoitiition in blank verse, 
modelled upon Milton, on human destiny, which professor Wilson 
considered, though not a i>oem, ‘to overflow with iwmtry,’ aiwl 
which, at one time, enjoyed much impularity in more serious 
circles, but whicii luis now ceased to be read. 

* Boo anUt vol, ix, p, UJ7. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PROSODY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In dealing with the subject of the present chapter, the pro- 
cedure of our last chapter on that subject^ has to be directly 
reversed. We had, there, to give account of complicated and 
largely changing practice, with hardly any contemporary theory to 
accompany it — ^with almost no theory in a developed and extant 
form. In the present case, a very short smvey of the practice will 
suffice. But we shall have to take into consideration a body of 
prosodic study, no member of whidu is of very great interest in 
itself but which practically founded that study in En^sh literature. 

Yet, if the space allottod to metrical practice at the time is 
small, it is not because that practice is negligible. On the 
contrary, the sentence in our earlier chapter that ‘it established in 
the English ear a sense of rhythm that is truly rhythmical’ de- 
serves repetition and emphasis. So strongly was this establishment 
based, buttressed and built upon, tliat it practically survived all 
the apparent innovations in practice of the nineteenth century 
itself, and has only been attacked in very recent years and, as yet, 
with no real success. But it was, almost, of the nature of this 
process that the prosodic exorcises of the eighteenth century should 
bo comparatively few and positively simple. With the exception of 
the rhythmical prose-verse or verse-prose of Ossian, which, with its 
partial derivative, that of Blake, may be left to separate treatment 
later, and of the recovery of substitution by Ohattei’ton, which 
may also be jmstponed, almost the entire practical prosody 
of the period confines itself to two main, and a very few sub- 
ordinate, forms, all of which are governed by one general prosodic 
principle. Tliis principle directs the restriction of every line — 
with the fewest and most jealously guarded licenses — ^to a fixed 
number of syllables, the accentual or quantitative order of which 
varies as little as iwssible. Over the decasyllabic couplet^ the 
sovereign of the prosodic seas at this time, over its attendant 
frigate the octosyllabic, over the not very numerous lyrical 

* AfUe, vol. viw, ohap. ix. 
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fly-boats that complete the squadi'on, this flag of syllabic and 
accentual regularity floats— only one or two privateer or picaroon 
small craft daring to disregard it 

Tho heroic couplet of Dryden, already sufficiently discussed, 
underwent, in the earliest years after Dryden's death, changes 
which, considering tho natural tendencies of humanity, may be 
called inevitable. By his own almost inimitable combination 
of sMll and strength, and by the mechanical devices of triplet 
and Alexandrine, Dryden himself had kept off the monotony 
which the regular stopped couplet invites. But tho invitation 
was sure to bo accepted by others ; indeed, they might plead that 
they were only realising tho ideal of the form. As Waller and 
others before Dryden, wittingly or unwittingly, had hit upon tho 
other devices of sententious balance and a split in the in^vidual 
lines, and of pendulum repetition in tho couplets ; so, after 
Dryden, first Qarth and then Pope, no doubt with their eyes 
open, rediscovered these ; and the extraordinary craftsmanship 
of Pope carried the form to its highest possible perfection. If 
— ^and it is diflicult to see how tho assertion can be denied — ^tho 
doctrine expressed in various ways but best formulated by De 
Quincey that ‘nothing can go wrong by confonning to its own 
ideal’ be true, the couplet of Pope, in and by itself, is invulnerable 
iuul iiiqierishable. 

But it very soon api>carcd that a third {Mije<!tive of the same 
class, which indicates almost a necessary quality of the highest 
poetic forms, could nut bo applied to it. It was not inimitable. 
The admitted difficulty, if not imjiossibility, of deciding, on internal 
evidence, us to the authorship of tho books of TAc Odyiwey trans- 
lated by I'ope himself, sis (HHUiKired with those slone by Ksmton 
and Broome, showed the danger ; and the work of tht> rest of the 
century emphasised it. Men like Ksivage, < )}iuruhill sind Oow|>er went 
back to Dryden, or tried a blcnsl of iJryslen sind Poise ; men like 
tfohnson and (loldsmith new-miiitod the Popisin couplet, in tins one 
case by msisHivo strength, in the other by easy grace of thought 
and phrase and form. But the dsingers of monotony sind of 
convention remained ; and, towanis the end of the period, they 
were fatsilly illustrated in the dull insignificsinee of lloole and the 
glittering frijddity of Dsirwin. 

From one point of view, it is not fsimdriil or illogicsil to regard 
all other serious, and moat other light, lutaisures of this time as 
escapes fnmi, or covert rolmllions sigsiinst, this supremacy of a 
single form of heroic ; but, us hsis Isjcn pointed out siIksvc, one 
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metre stands in someM^hat different case. The octosyllabic couplet 
had been little practised by Dryden, though, when he tried it, he 
showed his usual mastery ; and it evidently did not much appeal 
to Pope. But Butler had established it with such authority that, 
tin well into the nineteenth century, it was called specifically 
‘ Hudibrastic ’ ; and two of the greatest verse writers of the early 
eighteenth. Swift and Prior, had used it very largely and very 
successfully, so that it could not be regarded as in any way in- 
significant, oldfashioned, or contraband. It was, in fact, as much 
the recognised metre of the century for light or brief narrative 
and miscellaneous purposes not strictly lyrical, as the heroic was 
for graver and larger work But, as Dyer showed early and others 
later, it served — owing to the earlier practice of Milton more 
especially — as a not ineffectual door for smuggling in variations 
of line-length and foot-arrangement which were contraband, but 
of very great value and efficacy. 

Another of these centres of fi*ee trade in veree was the 
Spenserian stanza. The dislike of stanzas of aU kinds which, as 
we saw, gi-ew during the seventeenth century, was, as shown below, 
seriously formulated at the beginning of the eighteenth, and may 
be said to have been more or less orthodox throughout its course. 
But the exceptional charm of Spenser broke through this ; and 
no small body of imitations — ^bad enough, as a rule, but saved by 
the excellence of at least part of Tlie Caa&e of JndoHetiee, an^ 
perhaps, Tlhe Setioolmistreitf!, as well as by the influence, if not the 
intrinsic merit, of The MinMrel—tonnd its way into print. 

Tlie most formidable rival, however, of the heroic was blank 
verso. Tlie piactice of this inevitably arose from, and, in most 
iustiinces, continued to be the imitation of, Milton, which, sparse 
and scanty for the first generation after his death, grow more 
abundant as the eighteenth century itself went on and, in 
Tlte tSetjmHs, almost ceased to bo mere imitation. P’inc, however, 
its 1'lioinsou’s blank verse is, and sometimes almost original, it 
suftbrod not a little, while all the blank verse of the century 
Iwforo Oowper’s latest suffered more, from undue generalisa- 
tion in almost all cases, and in most from positive caricature, 
of Milton’s mminerisma The worst of these (so far Jis prosody 
is concerned) was the exaggeriition of his occasional, and always 
specially effective, use of the full stop in the Interior of a verse 
by chopping up line after line in this fiishion to an extent 
ridiculous to the eye and mind, and destructive of all harmony 
to the ear. The practitionei's of blank verse, also, too often agreed 
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with its enemy Johnson that, if it was not ‘tumid and gorgeous,’ it 
was mere prose; and, though they frequently failed to make it 
goi^ons, they almost invariably succeeded in making it tumid. 
Even in Ya/rdttey Cowper’s masterpiece of the form, these 
defects exist : and the eighteenth century strain in Wordsworth 
himself never completely freed itself from them. 

It is, however, in lyric measures that the limitations of this 
period of more or less rigid drill show themselves most In what 
has been called ‘the greater ode,’ the terrible irregular ‘Pindarics ’ 
of the later seventeenth century continued; but they gradually 
died out, and the establishment of stricter forms (in which respect 
Congreve is not to be forgotten), speedily and luckily inspired 
with fuller ix>etic spirit by Cray and Collins, did much to api>case 
the insulted ghost of the great Boeotian. In smaller and lighter 
work, the adoption of the anai)aest by Prior was almost as fortunate 
as his patronage of the octosyllable, and wo have not a few grace- 
ful trifles — ‘ftoa’ iu no evil sense — ^not merely by Prior himself but 
by Qay and by Byrom, by (hesterficld, l*ultcnoy, Hhunstono ami 
others. 

Still, as a rule, the lyric poet of the eightocuth century wau 
confined, or confined himself, to very few metres. Stiff and 
sing-song ‘common’ or ballad measure; mthor Imtter, but too 
uniform, ‘long’ measure or octosyllabic quatrains altoniaiely 
rimed ; and (somewhat curiously) the old romance-six or rhm 
atihccb) with occasional deciisyllahic <]uati-uins, 
of which the groat Elegy is the chief, will prolmbly siccount for 
three-fiuarters, if not oven more, of the lyri<ail veiwi of the 
pori<Kl ; and almost the wliole of it displays that submission to 
a cast-in>n law of syllabic numiKU' and accentual distribution to 
which reference has been mmle. llie rciison of this we slutll 
understand l)etter when we have surveyed the prc^ceptist or theo- 
retical literature of prosody which, almost for the first time since 
the Blissabethau {Ktriod, makes its reapiKiartuu’o. 

For if, during tliis period, practical |>roKody eiyoyed or suitered 
from a kind of stationary state, it was very much the reverse 
with pn>Bodic theory. It is, in fact, from the secsond year of the 
eighteenth century that attempts to <leal with Kitglish prosody as 
a subject practically <hite. (huKadgne’s examination was too slight, 
Puttenham’s too ineffectually sysicniatised, the studies of the other 
Klimbothans, directed too much to one [particular, and for the 
most |>art nou-essential, [point (classical versing) ami all too little 
historical ; while th(^ possibly, more [pertinent treatises of JiPimpii 
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and Dtyden are not extant, and the very distribution or trend of 
them is only to be guessed. 

In 1702, there appeared, written or compiled by an obscure 
person by name Edward Bysshe, an Art 0/ Poetry, which (after 
a custom set on the continent for some considerable time past 
and already followed here by Joshua Poole) consisted principally 
of' a riming dictionary and an anthology of passages containing 
similes and so forth. The book became popular and was often 
reprinted (at first with considerable additions) during the century. 
The bulk of it has long been mere waste-paper ; indeed, a riming 
dictionary may be said to be, in itself, almost the greatest achieved, 
if not the greatest possible, insult to the human imderstanding. 
But its brief introduction, ‘ Rules for Making English Verses,’ is 
one of the two or three most important points de rephte of the 
whole subject; though, even at the present day, and even by 
serious students of prosody, that importance is sometimes denied 
and ofbener belittled. It has even been said that Bysshe merely 
represents ‘the traditional view’; to which it can only be replied 
that exhaustive examination of every previous treatment of the 
subject has failed to discover any expressed tradition of the kind 
or any sign that such tradition had ‘ materialised itself’ to anybody 
outside an extremely variable practice. 

What Bysshe does is to formulate, with extraordinary fidelity, 
a system of versification to which the practice of the Wegoing 
century had certainly been more and more tending, but which had 
never been expressed in theory before. His own principle is 
strictly syllabic. There are no feet in English — ^merely a certain 
number of syllables. Moreover, he would preferentially admit 
only verses of ten (with an extra one for double rimes), eight and 
seven ; though ho does not absolutely exclude others, lliesc 
syllables, in a heroic, must be arranged so that there is a pause at 
the fourth, fifth or sixth, and a strong accent on the second, fourth 
and sixth. Bo absolutely devoted is he to syllables and accents 
that he only approaches versos of triple (dactylic or anapaestic) 
time (while he uses none of these terms), by the singularly round- 
about way of describing them as ‘verses of nine or seven syllables 
with the accent on the last,’ and dismisses them as ‘low,’ ‘burlesque ' 
and ‘disagreeable,’ unless they occur in ‘compositions for music.’ 
He is, of course, a severe advocate of elision : the ‘c ’ of the article 
must always bo cut oif before a vowel; ‘violet’ is, or may be, ‘ viletw’ 
But he of the seventeenth century pi-actice of eliding 

such vowels as the ‘y’ of ‘by.’ As for stanzas of intermixed rime 
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(ie. Spenserian, rime royal, etc.), ‘they arc now wholly laid aside ' 
in longer poems. 

Now, this gives us a misembly restricted prosody; but, in the 
first place, it is the prosody of the eighteenth century, and, in the 
second place, it had never been thus formulated befoi'c. 

Bu% although hardly any poets except Chattertou and Blake 
(for Gray and Collins themselves do not show any fonnal rebellion > 
were rebels to this until Southey and Coleridge broke it down at the 
end of the centmy, the preceptive prosodists — who, in must cases, 
were not poets at all — ^by no means showed cfiual docility, although 
their i-ecalcitranco was seldom of the right kind. Foi)e, indeed, in 
almost his only prosodic passage, the ejirly to H. (Jromv'ell 

(1710^), follows Bysshe literally in some ])oints, virtually, in almost 
alL On the other hand. Pope’s enemy Gildou (who, like Dennis, 
has of late years been ‘ taken up ’ in some (piarters) revolted agiuust 
Bysshe’s syllables and accents, and, though in a vague manner, 
intradneed a system of employing musical terms and notes to 
prosody — a specious proceeding which lisis luwl many vobiries siiuie. 
He, also, with John Brightland and one or two more, started 
another hare — the question of iiccent v. <|uantity — which has Injen 
coursed ever since, and which, also, will pw>bably never be run 
down. This latter point attracted much attention, especially tis it 
connected itself with a contemi)orary discussion, to which Foster, 
Gaily and others contributed, on classical iiccentiiation. Ibmry 
Pemberton was so ferocious a champion of imeentuation that he 
would have rewritten Milton, altering, for instance 

And t'OUiU'dH the gaa> rolling her itrsliiil train 

into 

And roiling t^nvanls (ho gain licr hoKifial ('Kun. 

Edward Mainwariug followed the musical line, and Istgan a 
practice, frccpiently revived to the present day, of turning th(‘ 
heroic topsy-turvy and l>cginning with an anacrusis or single 
syllable foot 

And I inouiitH oxiultiiig | on tri | timpliunt | wings. 

The catalogue of eighteenth century prosodists, themteforward, is 
a long one, and it cannot ho said that a thorough student of the 
subject is justified in ncgl(sd.ing even one of the following: 
Harris (Hemitm Harris), Hay, liord Kaines, Iswd Monis>ddo, Webb, 
Abraham Tucker, llerrios, 'I’luHuas Hlieridan, Ht<Mde, 1’yrwhi<.t, 
Young, Naros and Fogg. But, with some notict' of Htecle ami 

* Nov. ThiH wttH tho Hubjoflt of hiih of iixtmonlinary fulHiibuitinnK, Ih' 

chiwi«<‘a It into one to Waluh dated four yearH htUl earlier. 
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Young, we may pass here to half-a-dozeu others (.four of whom 
are of general interest and one of real importance) — Shenstone, 
Gray, Johnson, John Mason, Mitford and Cowper. 

Joshua Steele undoubtedly exercised great influence on many 
prosodic students, some of whom acknowledged it and some did 
not, while he has been recently hailed as ' a master ’ by authorities 
who deserve respect. Y et, these same authorities, strangely enotigh, 
acknowledge that Steele’s actual scansion is ‘utterly wild.’ It is 
not incumbent on a survey like the present to attempt the re- 
conciliation, or at any length to expose the incompatibility, of two 
such statements. It is, perhaps, suflicient to say, on the first head, 
that Steele’s ‘mastery ’ seems to be shown in the feet that, for the 
first time, he proclaimed verse to bo essentially matter of musical 
rhythm, and applied musical methods frankly and freely to the 
notation of metre ; that he discarded syllabic feet ; and that he 
gave the metrical franchise to pauses as well as to spoken syllables. 
As to the second head, it should be still more suflicient to state that 
he allowed from six to ei^t ‘ cadences ’ in a heroic line ; that he 
scans a femons verse 

0 I hsppinesR | our | Wing’s | end and | aim 
and starts ParaMse Lost as 

Of I Han’s | first disolbedience | and the | fmit. 

By wliat logic it can be contended that a system which leads 
to such ‘monstrosities’ (the word is that of an admirer of Steele) 
as this is ‘masterly,’ some readers, at any rate, will find it 
difficult to imagine. Either Steele’s scansions are justified by his 
principles or they are not If they are, these principles are self- 
condemned ; if they arc not, the per^rntrator of the scansions must 
have been a man of so loose a way of thinking that he ciinnot Ixi 
taken into serious consideration. In either case, ho cannot have 
had an ear; and a pi'osodist without an ear may surely bo asked 
to ‘stand down.’ There is much of a similar kind to I>o said of 
Young. On the other hand, Tyrwhitt, in his justly famous edition of 
Chaucer, showe<l himself a real prosodist and, early as it wiis, came 
to very sound conclusions by the simple process of taking the 
verso fiiet and getting it satisfectorily sctinncd. Of the rest, most 
are chiefly remarkable for curiosities of a theory which always 
neglects large parts of English poetry, and sometimes sets at 
naught oven the practice that it recognises. Perhaps tlie best is 
Johnson’s despised ‘Sherry,’ whoso prosody is, coiiaunly, in many 
points heretical, if Johnson’s own is orthodox. 
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Wrong as they generally went, fruitless as were, too often, their 
attempts, flitting shadows in an arid desert as some may think 
them, history cannot entirely omit these enquirei's ; but she cer- 
tainly turns to a few others with sonic satisflictiou. Shenstone, 
Gray, Johnson and Oowper were poets^ who turned their attention 
definitely to prosody. Mason (John, not William) and Mitford 
were prosodists who, in the first case, at least, appreciated the 
beauty of poetry, and, in the second, made large excursions into 
the more than contemporary history of it Shenstone’s actual 
poetical value may not be very high ; but the merest glance at the 
variety of his poetical forms should prove somethmg of a tell-tale 
about him, and his prose works, if only in a few scattered observa- 
tions, emphasise the warning, lie seems to have been the very 
first person in the century who definitely perceived the wanton 
asceticism of unvaryuig elision and sighed for ‘the dactyl,’ as he 
called it ; ho is the first, also, who laid express stress on the value 
of ‘full’ rimes and the colouring force of particular phrases. 
Gray, a much greater poet and not himself much of a practitioner 
of trisyllabics, was, on the other hand, the first to recognise the 
presence and the continuity of the trisyllabic foot in generally 
disyllabic moties from middle English downward ; and he exhibits 
in his (unfortunately fragmentary) Metrum nnuiy other signs of 
historic knowledge and metrical vision. Johnson, in his pnwodic 
remarks on Milton, Hpensor and a few others, is, professedly, at 
least, of the straitest sect of Iwlicvers in fixed syllabism, regular 
iambic arrangement and middle caesiini. Vet, as is consUuitly the 
case with him in other de|>artmenis of criticism, he shows, in an 
almost Drydenian manner, his consciousness of the other side ; 
and, indeed, gives that side prac^liudly all it can iisk by admitting 
that perfect ‘purity,’ though, as enforced almvc, ‘the most complete 
harmony of whicli a single verse is ciipable,’ is, if preserved con- 
tinuously, not only ‘very diflicult’ but ‘tinisoine and disgusting’; 
and that variation of the accents, though Mt always iiyures the 
harmony of the line,’ compensaUts the loss by relieving us of this 
tyranny. Ue did not extend the same indulgence to what he calls 
‘ elision,’ that is to say, the presence of extm syllables or trisylhibiu 
feet ; or to pauses fiii’ from the centre. But tlic concession as to 
‘pure’ and ‘mixed’ measures was itself a 'rrojan horsa If, the 
nearer you approach to purity and (mribetion, in one i>art of the 

^ Oold«irutli dovoted ono of hi8 (wwayw to tlM‘ Hubjocsl, a«d Hom** Imvo thought it 
valuable, in form, it in tw agroealilo eh everything itn author wroU* : to thi* proHent 
writer, itK matter Beems muatWr, iuHUihohmtly veiled by mothorwii. 
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system, the more likely your result is to be tiresome and disgusting, 
it will go near to be thought shortly that the system itself is 
rotten somewhere. 

Although it would be rather dangerous to say what book of his 
own time Johnson had not read, there is not, to the knowledge of 
the present writer, any sign in his WarTes or in his I4fe, of his having 
come across the speculations on prose, verse and elocution of John 
Mason, which were published in three little tracts shortly before 
The RcmMer appeared. The author was a nonconformist minister 
(which would not have pleased Johnson), and a careful and in- 
telligent student of the classics (which, to some extent, might have 
reconciled him). He certainly, however, would have been inclined 
to regard Mason as a most pestilent nonconformist in prosody. 
Mason is somewhat inclined to musical views, but very slightly ; 
and he adopts what some think the ill^timate, others the sensible, 
plan of evading the accent v. quantity logomachy by laying it 
down that ‘that which prindpcdly determines English quantity is 
the accent and emphasis.’ But his great claim to notice, and, in 
the opinion of at least the present writer, to approval, is that he 
absolutdy refuses the strict decasyllabic limitation and regular 
accentual distribution, with their consequences or corollaries of 
elision, forced caesura towards the centre, and so forth. He calls 
attention to the positively superior ‘sweetness’ of lines of even 
twelve or fourteen syllables ; and, to accommodate this excess, he 
not only admits feei^ but feet of more than two syllables, as well 
as a freely movable caesura and other easements. 

In the case of Mitford, also, musical considerations and musical 
methods^ stand rather where they should not, assisted by some 
superfluous considerations of abstract phonetics ; but hero, also, 
they do little harm. And, here (at least in the second edition of 
his work), there is what is not in Mason, what is not in any other 
proHodist of the eighteenth century except Gray, and only frag- 
mentarily in him, a regular survey of actual English poetryfrom the 
time ttiut its elements came together. Even now, more than a 
century after tl»e second edition and nearly a century and a half 

* liiUlo 100m ttR thcro w hero for quotations, two Bentonoes of Iuh book, 2 nd edn, 
p. Ul, Hhould bo given, inaemuo}! ae the^ put briefly and m Mitford'e oloar and 
inteUigiblo language the Hource of mynad confuHionu at that time and Binco : 

*Fi 7 o barn arc perhaps never found harming an integral portion of an air or tone. 
The diVAKionH of modem muHiool air run mostly in two or rather four bare, and multi- 
plioationH of four.’ 

Nothing more ffhould be necosBary for showing to anyone acquainted with actual 
BngliBh pootxy, that itH laws, though they may, in port, ooineido with, are OBsentially 
independent of, those of modem music. 
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after the first, this indispensable basis for prosodic enquiry has 
been provided in scarcely more than two other boohs on the 
subject. His is, of course, partial and not always sufiiciently in- 
formed; though it is most usefully supplemented by enquiries 
into metre as it ezists outside English in both ancient and modern 
languages. He dwelt too much on accent ; he confused vowel 
and syllabic quantity; and he allowed extra-metrical syUables — a 
constant indication of something wrong in the system, which, in 
his case, was probably brought about partly by his musical 
ideas, and partly by the syllabic mania of the time still existing 
in him. But he constantly comes right in result, even when the 
right-coming is not quite easy to reconcile with some of his 
principles; and there is no doubt that this is mainly due to his 
study of English poetiy at various times and of Knglish poetiy 
in comi)arison with ancient and modem examples in other tongues. 

Last of all — ^for the mmarks to be referred to belong, like most 
of his practice, and, for the same unhappy reason, in the main, 
to a very late period in his life — we must mention Cowper. His 
letters, like those of Southey afteiwards, show that he might have 
written consecutively on prosody in a very interesting fashion ; but 
it may bo doubted whether he had cleared his utind quite enough 
on the subject. All know his attack on Pope ; or, at least, on the 
zanies of Pope, with their ‘ mechanic art’ and rote-learnt tunes. J lis 
prose allusions to the subject are of the same gist, but show the 
uncleared confusion. The statement that Milton’s ‘elisions lengthen 
the lino beyond its duo limits’ may seem to a nKwlern reader sheer 
nonsense — equivalent to sjiying that if, in correcting a proof, y»)u 
cut out a lino here and a line there you lengthen tlie iKigo. Hut, 
of courae, by ‘elisions,’ he meant the syllables which the arbitniry 
theory of liis time supiM)8ed to Iw elided. Yet he laid down the 
salutary mlo that ‘ witlnmt attention to quantity good verse ciinnot 
possibly be written’ ; he declare<l his faith in ‘shifting pause and 
cadence porjmtually,’ and ho knew that, by following this pmetice 
(which, it should bo romoml>ored, dolmson luwl denoun(‘.ed »ih ‘the 
methods of thodcclaimcr’),you could make blank voi'so ‘susceptible 
of a much greater diversification of manner than verso in rune ’ 
— a point which, with others in reference to ‘blanks,’ occupies 
most of his letters to Thurlow. He never completed a system 
to match his practice ; but, like this, his theory, such its it wjts, 
evidently looked backward to Milton, and forward to tlie great 
I)oetB who were boys or not yet bom when ( ‘(»wper seriously l)ogan 
to write. 
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To aoine extent, of course, the imporerished state of actual 
prosody at the time may be taken as an excuse for the prosodic 
theorists, though it would be very unfair to blame the poets them- 
selves for the sins of these others. Pi-osodists saw around them 
practically nothing but one limited side of the possibilities of 
English vei-se ; and the extent to which this had to do with their 
errors can hardly be exaggerated. But it was perfectly open to 
them to look back if they chose, and a few of them did choose ; 
while, of those who did, still fewer showed themselves able to read 
the open lessons which authors no more recondite than Shake- 
speare and Milton had for them. Moreover — ^and, strange as it 
may seem, the phenomenon has repeated itself by no means 
seldom since, and is fidly in view at the present day — the 
majority of them had evidently no taste whatever for poetry 
as poetry. It was a machine to be taken to pieces, not a 
body of beauty to bo appreciated. 

And so, though, in any case, the calling bjick into fresh existence 
of the older and more varie<l poetry, and the calling into now exists 
encc of a poetry more varied still, would Iwivc antiquated their 
onquiiics, they feilod oven to give due value or due explanation to 
what they had. For, as has Iwon set forth already, they had 
something, and no small thing, in their own poets — the positive 
and practically indestructible establishment of definite rhythm. 
As Chaucer and, in regard to line-grouping, if not to line-making, 
SixuiHor, as »Shakosi>eare and Milton, in Iwtli, once more stand 
irromovably as witnesses for liberty and variety in metre, so 
Diyden and Pope and Johnson, nay, even Collins and Gray, stand 
for order and regularity. We wanted both sets of influences, and 
wo had now got them. 

It will thus 1)0 soon that, from the strictly historic})! point of 
view, this t)oriod is of no small importance in regard to the iKir- 
ticnlar matter treated in this chapter. It is the first in which any 
considerable number of i)crsons busied themselves with the attempt 
to analyse and systematise the principles of English versification. 
It is true that, with hardly more exceptions than Gray }uid John 
Mason to whom Shonstono and Tyrwhitt, perhaps, also, Hheridan, 
niay, to some extent, bo joined, they came for the most part, to 
wrong conclusions; but the reason why they so came is clear. 
In no case, except in those of Gray partially, }Mid Mitford more 
ftilly, did students of prosody, at this time, study English poetry 
as it had actually existed and bitse their conclusions on the 
results of that examination. Generally, they took the restricted 
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prosody of their own time as the perfection of all that was 
possible in the subject In some particular cases, of which 
Steele’s is the most remarkable, they attacked the matter alto- 
gether a priori, and in the worst sense of that much abused 
term. Tiiey, then, endeavoured to construct an abstract science of 
prosody starting from assumed axioms and postulates, with de- 
ductions from which actual verse had to be accommodated as it 
best (or worst) might. No two writers may, at first sight, seem to 
stand fiirther apart than Bysshe and Steele ; yet, when they are 
impartially examined, the faults which have been pointed out in 
them will be found to be equally present though differently dis- 
tributed, and to be equally due to the same fiindainenbil error of 
beginning with the rule, instead of with that from which the rule 
must be extracted. Tlioy can be convicted out of the mouth of l>it» 
who, to most of them, was the greatest of poets and prophets — of 
Pope himself. They would not ‘discover,’ they would not do 
an^hing but ‘devise.’ 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GEORGIAN DRAMA 

THOUttH tho last forty years of the eighteenth century produced 
few English plays of primary importance, the period is among the 
most interesting in the history of the national theatre. Its study 
shows how complex and perishable are the conditions of dramatic 
excellence, and explains why one of the chief glories of the En glish 
muse sank, for at least a century, beneath the level of literature. 

Paradoxical! as it may sound, tho decay of the drama was partly 
due to tho advance of the actor. In the days of Betterton^ and 
Barton Booth the best player was, in a sense, an intermediary, and 
the attention of spectiitors could be held only if characters and 
situations apiicaled directly to their understanding. With the 
coming of Havard, Mticklin, Garrick, Mrs Clive, Spranger Barry, 
Foote, Yates, Mrs Abington and King, success no longer depend^ 
on tho excellence of a play. The stage began to offer a new and 
non-literury attractioa It was onouj^ for tho dramatist to give 
a ‘cue for i)assiou’; ho need only serve as a collaborator, as one 
whoso work was hidf finished till presented by a trained performer. 
O’Keeffe’s success depended so largely on Edwin’s interpretations 
that wlien the actor died the playwright was expected to iaih 
Oolman tho youngor’s Bushico do St Pierre® was a more outline till 
Bensly gave it life, and Cumberland’s O'Flaherty, in 77ie Went 
Indimi, was hardly more than a hint out of which Moody, following 
tho example of Macklin’s Sir Callaghan in Love Uhl^nutde, de- 
veloped the stage Irishman. Wlien older and greater plays were 
being |>erforme(l, the public was still chiefly attracted by the novelty 
of the acting. Abel Druggor was eiyoyed bocattso of Weston’s by- 
play, and Vanbrugh’s character of Lord Poppington was almost 
forgotten in Woodward’s impersonation of it True inspiration 
was still, of course, the best material on which the player could 
work, as Garrick found in porfonning Richard 111 or Macklin in Ills 
new intoriiretation of Hhylock. But^ oven in the revival of old plays, 
‘1036 J710. * a, 1783. *\aThe8Ug«infJ>arU. 

K. t. XI. on. xii. 17 
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the masterpieces of the Elizabethan drama were altered to suit 
the powers of the actor. When Hamlet was reedited by Oibber, 
and Lear by Nahum Tate, playwrights must have perceived that 
literary talent was no longer a necessity. It became even rarer 
as the theatre rose in public estimation. Thanks to actors, plays 
had longer runs, and people paid more to see them. Those who 
contributed towards the production of these fashionable enter* 
tainments began to prosper, and the more dramatists epjoyed the 
luxuries of conventional society, the less they retained touch with 
the tragedy and comedy of real life. Quin^ was the last of the old 
school, and Macklin was the first to bring his own personality into 
his interpretations^ But the conflict between classical literature 
and dramatic taste was undecided, till Garrick’s genius showed that 
gesture, pose and &cial expression were so effective that even the 
dumb-show of ballet-pantomimes could please an audience more 
than old-time rhetonc’. An apparently trivial change in the 
arrangement of the theatre drew the drama further from literature. 
To give actors more space and to dbviate interruptions, spectators 
were removed from the stage in 1762*, and, as the loss of these 
seats would have I^Uen heavily on the recipient of a benefit, the 
auditorium was lengthened. Tbns, although the ‘apron’ still pro- 
jected a few feet into the auditorium, the business of the play 
had no longer the advantage of taking place among onlookers. 
Before 1765, Drury lane was chiefly illuminated by chandeliers, 
though candle-footlights had already been intro<luccd. Garrick, 
on retuniing from his continental tour®, engaged the services of 
Barthdldmon, whose violin won success for many worthless pieces, 
and ordered Parisian scenery and lan>i>-footlights from Joan 
Monnot®. The concentration of light threw into relief the 

> 1698—1766. 

* ‘1 spoke HO familiar Sir, and so liUio iu the hoity-toity tonu of the tragedy of 
that day, that tho manager told nio that £ had bettor go to graHs for another year or 
two.’ Maoklin, alludizig to Itioh, who Imd diBmiHHtid him from Lmooln’e luu fielde. 
See Kirkman, J., Memin of the Life of Oharlen Miusklin (1790). 

* Noverre, in Lettm $ur les ArUf testifies to Garrick’s skill m pantomime. Walpole^ 

in describing Glover’s gives oonclttsivs ovidonoo of the imiK>rtauee of acting 

when he says * Then there is a seone between Lord Hussex and Ijord Oatheaxt, two 
captives, which is most incredibly absurd . but yet tho parts are so well acted, the 
dresses so fine, and two or three scenes pleasing euougli, that it is worth sotdng.* To 
Qeorye Montagu^ 6 December 1768. 

* See Knight, Joseph, David Oarrick (lH9d), pp. la't f, 

10 Soptemlxir 1768-37 April 1706. 

® Connected, at dififoront times, witii the Oplru-iUmiiiw, luid the Theatre de la 
Foire. Garrick also ordered costumes from M, Soquet, deceinatcur d* habile it VopHira, 
See JuUieu, A , VllUtoirc da Ooetume an Thddtre (IHHO). 
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performer’s face and enabled his looks and movements to express 
what had formerly needed monologues and asides. When the 
proscenium, which had been introduced at the restoration, and 
footlights had completely separated the player firom his audience, 
the performance became spectacular. Actors were now like figures 
in a picture, and the dramatist learnt that one of his first tasks 
was to manoeuvre them into poses and situations. Experience 
eventually taught authors how to preserve dramatic fitness amid 
these altered requirements ; but, for several generataons, the conse- 
quence was a misuse of asides, parentheses, sudden entrancee^ 
mistaken identities and other stage effects of like nature. 

Despite these temptations, authors and actors might have 
succeeded, as at Hamburg and Weimar, in producing art without 
sacrificing literature, if it had not been for the publia Gieorgum 
audiences were no longer representative of the nation. The puritan 
prejudice against the theatre, revived in the Bible society aboli- 
tionists and the low church evangelical party, and many thoughtful 
men, such as the Wesleys, John Newton, Oowper, Wilberforce 
and Zachary Macaulay, abstained on principle from an institution 
which preached a fictitious code of honour and was considered 
the fovourite resort of the irreligious. Many more stayed away 
because the habits of eighteenth century England were essentially 
domestic. It was an age of household furniture, tea-drinking and 
sensibility. Men and women spent evenings at home discussing 
ethics, writing long, intimate letters or testiag each other’s gift 
of sentimental conversation. Wben the inevitable reaction came, 
it led people from the playhouse towards nature and the open 
air. 

If the drama had few charms for more thoughtful and sober- 
minded citizens, it irresistibly attracted the beau monde. Lovers 
of social display, who were gratified by the ‘jubilee-masquerade’ 
at Banelagh and by the Bichmond fireworks^ had begun to look for 
the same kind of excitement in the theatre. As performances 
were generally restricted to two or three houses®, theatregoers 
enjoyed that sense of exclusiveness and monopoly whidh is dear 
to leaders of society. Soon, it became a social distinction to meet 
and 1)0 seen at these assemblies, till Hannah More admits that 
one of the chief pleasures was ‘the show of the Si)octators*.’ 

* Walpole, letters to H. Mann, 8 and 17 May 17-49 

3 With the exception of a few nnauthonsed attempts (quickly Buppressed) to open 
thoatres, dramatists and actors were conilned, during this period, to Drury lane and 
Covont garden m the season and to the Hay in the summer months. 

® Preface to Tragedies* 


17—2 
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People went early to get seats when it was known that the 
Gnnnings would be among the audience^ and, in the sixties, the 
popularity of the royal femily could be gauged by the warmth 
of their reception at the theatre. Besides, the onteipriso of the 
great actor-managcrs made these entertainments one of the 
principal town topics which people of feshion could not afford to 
ignore. Not to have judged Garrick, Macklin, Foote, Lewis, 
Mrs Siddons or Kemble in their latest r6le, not to have sat as 
arbiter over the contending merits of Drury lane and Covent 
garden®, was a mark of provincialism. Wlnle the leisured classes 
bestowed their imtronage, they also imposed their prejudices and 
traditions. The desire to cultivate selfrcHi)ect and courtesy, which 
is noticeable so fiir back as the revolution, luwl gradually gi-own, 
during the eighteenth century, into a meticulous observance of 
outward forma Every man of breeding was expected to bo a 
drawingroom diplomatist, who could win his way by his personality 
and conversation. Together with the cult of H(>uial confonnity, 
there had gradually develoi)ed such a horror of vulgarity that any 
display of natural feelings was considered ungcntlemanly. Lord 
Chesterdeld reminds his son that to laugh aloud was had manners, 
and that to quote an oldfoshioned proverb was to betray forailiarity 
with coachmen. The itineteenth century hoiTor of indclicjicy 
or coarseness now begins to appear. Johnson rc])roved llannali 
More for reading Tmn J(me», some of the bluestockings rejected 
Tristram Sfumdy, Bowdler oxpurgsited ShakesiKsai’e and Gii>lK>n. 
A chiss dominated by such idoiils might excel in many provinces 
of literature, from oratory to letter-wi’iting; but, when the glamour 
of H(X!ial distinction drew them to th<( theatre, their taste proved 
too artificial for the ap]>rociation of toiI tragedy and comedy. Gmxi 
actiiig alwvys won their favour; but, even HhakesitcJire h»wl partially 
to bo rewritten for them by Thompson, Garrick and Kemble. 
The older school still preferred comedies full of the hninurous 
vagaries and witty convei'sations of tlxsir own rather trivial lives, 
or tragedies which flattered their sense of literary propriety by 
observing the unities, amidst arid rhetoric aiul blank verso. By 
the second half of the century, a more serious and cmotioiwl 
atmosphere lx)gan to predominate in high society. This newer 
phase is something more than a continuation of the ideals reflected 
‘ W.tlpole to }£ Mann, March 1752. 

K g 1760, liairy and Mi'» Cibbor played in lUmva md thdiet ul Covfiit ^^ard«« 
and Garriok and Um Bellamy at Drury iam*. In i70(), Mikh Brent x>bity<^d Polly in 
Tiif JieggarM* Opera at Oovciit gardon and MrH VitUHiti played m the Hauio glm) at 
Bruxy lane. (ioldHzuitb, in Th4 lirltlsh Magazine, disimHKed thoir rival rnenlH. 
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in Steele’s sentimental comedies. People did not abate one jot 
of their respect for gentility; but they were anxious to take 
themselves and the theatre more seriously. They rigidly observed 
their fepther’s and grandfia.ther’s cult of selQK>SBession ; but they 
also affected strong and sensitive pasmons. Their ideal was to 
repress powerful emotions beneath a refined, or even mincing, 
manner, till the breaking point was reached in floods of tears or in 
a swoon. As contact with the hard and varied realities of life was 
stiU considered to such a degree iUbred that even the bailiff’s scene 
in The Good-NaMr'd Mom was censured, people had to look to 
domestic incidents for pathos and passion. A look, a gesture, or a 
sUence was, for them, charged with sentiment. They waxed tearful 
or melancholy over the spectacle of a woman preserving her 
inbred elegance under persecution and insult They loved to 
contemplate the tenderness of paternal or filial instinct, and 
dramatists were wont to introduce sudden recognitions between a 
parent and a long-lost child, in order to give an emotional turn to 
their plays. Their dramatic ideas centred in the morality of the 
drawingroom or the domestic circle. Even wickedness (except 
when the exigencies of the plot required a melodramatic villain) 
was a temporaiy lodger in a conscience-stricken breast; even 
humour was ai)prociated only when a rugged but domesticated 
character, such as a Scottish servant, almost travestied virtue by 
an uncouth exterior. 

Such was the class which gave the theatre its tone. But the 
spectators who packed Drury lane and Covent garden were not 
entirely composed of sentimentalists. The Mohawks, whom 
Swift feared and Steele censured, had their descendants under 
George III. Bullies in the pit, like footmen in the gallery, seemed 
to have followed occupants of the boxes in matters of dramatic 
taste ; but they still regarded actors as lawful victims of their arro- 
gance and insolence. On one occasion, they demanded that Moody 
should beg their pardon on his knees for some imagined disrespect, 
and such was their tyranny that, when Sheridan put Macbeth on 
the stage, ho feared a riot because Mrs Siddons omitted the candle 
which their favourite Mrs Pritchard always carried in the sleep- 
walking scena llie wouldbe playwright had other discouragements 
to fijce besides dependence on an oversensitive, narrowminded and 
intolerant i)ublic. Before the end of the century, plays sometimes 
enjoyed a run of from twenty to sixty nights, and, as there were 
not more than two theatres oimn at the same time, the un- 
known author had often to suffer humiliations and to descend 
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to intrigues before his work could be accepted^ Yet, neither 
the generation of Walpole nor that of Burke lacked students of 
human nature possessed of creative genius, who, like Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, might possibly have surmounted all these difficulties 
if a more direct path to the heart of the nation had not already 
been found. 

The drama’s decline was the novel’s opportunity. Ever since 
the days of Lyly and Greene, prose fiction had become a possible 
rival of the theatre; but the Elizabethan public was too gregarious, 
and had inherited too deep a love of spectacle, to care to sec life 
through the unsociable medium of a book. After the revolution, 
the influence of the theatre waned ; but the middle class was 
making its first acqumntance with culture, and, like all beginners, 
required its lessons in a dogmatic, unequivocal form, such as 
essays, satires and treatises. It was not till the middle of the 
century that people seemed to have mastered the principles of 
social ethics and began to enquire how those idciis applied to the 
complex tangle of character and destiny. No doubt, the drama, 
under favourable conditions, could have satisfied this curiosity. 
Figaro is as effective as Roderick Emulom, and Mititta von 
Bandtdm shows what the stage could have made of The Hietory 
of Aindia. But the novel was liottor athq)tod to the spoculations 
of the time. Tlie drama dojils with crises in the lives of its chief 
characters and, thus, is suited to an age of action or of transition, 
when people are interested in the clash between old traditions and 
new ideas. In the novel, life is treated like a piece of complex 
machinery, to be pulled to pieces, carefully examined and then 
patiently put together agiuu. Thus, the novel is l)est adapted to 
a generation which luis already imwlc up its mind al>out the frame- 
work of society, and is now puzzling over the accidents of birth 
and temperament which pinvent many individuals from fitting 
into the schema But, though tragedy and (xnnedy doenyed, the 
theatre did not. During the last forty yciirs of the eighteenth 
century, a long succession of talented actors, from Macklin and 
Foote to Kemble and Quick, revealed fresh sources of emotion 
and raised their calling to an honourable profession. And, if few 
Georgian plays can rank as literature, they yet provide an illu- 
minating commentary on public sentiment tuid thoitrical art. 

In the sixties, iunid musical entertainments such as Bicker- 
staff’s Padlock, which ran for fifty-three nights, mlaptations from 

^ Soo bibliography, under Thoatncai rauiphlolH. 
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Metastado^ and from Voltaire^ and some fostian tragedies full of 
dndbs and suicides, a taste for sentimental, or, as it Tras then called, 
genteel, comedy prevailed. Even Goldsmith’s The Good-NaMi/r'd 
Man (1767)^ <Ud not bring back the public taste to ‘nature and 
humour in whatever walks of life they were most conspicuous.’ 
At Druiy lane, Kelly, a few days previoudy, had product False 
DeMeobcy, which condensed into a clear-cut situation the doubts 
and h^urt searchings of the fashionable world. Lady Betty 
Lambton refuses the hand of her beloved Lord Winworth out of a 
&lse sense of delicacy and then finds herself pledged to further 
his courtship with Miss Marchmont. Miss Marchmont is secretly 
in love with Sidney, but feds bound to encourage Winworth’s 
advances, because ^e is under many obligations to his seconder 
Lady Betty. Of course, there is an underplot, with two comic 
characters (Oedl and Mrs Harley); but the true q;>irit of the 
comedy is found in the scene where Lady Lambton and Miss 
Marchimont are at last induced to strip off the veneer of gentility 
and disdose their real sentiments. Other pla}^ followed the 
same tone, such as Mrs Griffiths’s School for Raleee (1769), in 
which Lord Eustace, after abandoning the compromised Harriet 
Mountfort for a marriage of convenience, is brought back by 
Frampton’s influence to a sense of duty ; or Kelly’s School for 
Wives (1773), in which the ffirdcal spectacle of a man who loves 
his handsome wife, and yet pays court to all other women of 
his circle, is tempered by scenes of domestic emotion. But the 
dramatist who most conspicuously made his mark in this decade 
is Bichard Cumberland. 

Cumberland was the pioneer of the later sentimental comedy. 
He difTercd from his contemporaries in imtying domestic tangles 
by drastic and, sometimes, almost tragic action; and, thus, 
he pointed the way to mdodrama. Other dramatists of the 
sixties and seventies had failed to strike this vein because they 
confined the interest of the play to the correct and decorous 
society in which the chief characters moved. Cumberland saw 
that the leaven must come from without, and exposed the deca- 
dence of artificial civilisation by confronting it with the vigorous 
and earnest lives which men were leading away from London and 
county society. In The Brothers (1769), the scone opens on a 
bleak coast laslied by a furious storm ; a privateer is wrecked, 

1 Hool«*s OifruB (1708), and Timanthes (1770). 

3 Madame Oohflia’B Almtda (1771). ^ See ante, vol. x, ohap* xx. 
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'whose crew of sturdy, if theatrical, pirates includes young 
Belfield, who has been ^ren from his estate and sweetheart, and 
Violetta, who has been forsaken by her husband. Both are 
wronged by Belfield the elder who, now possessed of the neigh- 
bouring manorhonse, is grinding the tenants and courting Sophia, 
his brother’s betrothed. The sudden arrival of the dispossessed 
heir and of the abandoned wife, the frustration of the villain’s 
designs, the reunion of the lovers after mutual misunderstandings, 
the contrast between the sea-rover, with his hardy companions, 
and the decadent gentry who have gathered round the manor 
halP, supply the humour and sentiment which were then in 
fiishion. It is undeniable that the characters do not really live, 
while the idea of a cadet turned Bohemian through a kinsman’s 
criminal selfishness must hiive been fiimiliar to readers of Fielding 
and Smollett. Yet, The Brothers is noteworthy. Belfield the 
elder is a villain in his actions more than in his nature, and 
the good side of his character is gradually evolved as the play 
proceeds; his final humiliation has none of the bittcniess of 
revenge ; and, all through the play, one feels something of the 
health and freedom of the sea. The Bro^rs wivs produced in 
December 1769 at Oovent garden. In January 1771, (Jarrick 
brought out at Dnuy lane The West Indian, in which the imagined 
freedom and sincerity of the plantations come into contact 'with 
city life. Htockwell, a prosperous business man and a meml>er of 
I>arliamont,lias summoned his illegitimate son from the West Imlies 
to London ; but, Ijofore declaring his rolationshi]), decides to 
watch his chanmter in the disguise of a friend. The son, under 
the name Belcour, arrives among an outworn and artificial 
circle, composed of the i>enurious (»vi>tain Dudley, lodging with his 
son and daughter at the house of the Fulmers (the hnsbind a 
decayed literaiy man, the wife a procuress), and of Luly Uus{>ort, 
his sister, an avaricious puribui, who refuses money to Iku* brother 
and triiM to thwart young Dharles Dmlley’s courtship of her 8t«‘p- 
daughter Oliarlotte. Ibe intercourse between Htockwell and the son 
whom ho may not own gives fret^ play to the sentimentality which 
the ago enjoyed^; but the chief interest of the play centn‘s in bouisa, 
captain Dudley’s daughter. The West Indian sees her in the stnuit, 
follows her homo to the house of the Fulmei's with tn>pi(»i,l ardour 
and begins an irregular courtshi]) which brings out the emotional 
elements of the play— the villainy of the Fulmers, who toll Belcour 

> Bir Benjamin And Irfwly Dore, »c;t ii, ho. 4 ; ti>ot iii, ii<*. a. 

> Act Xll, HO. 1. 
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that Miss Dudley is only a mistress and fleece him ; the sacredness 
of women’s honour ; young Dudley’s jealousy for his sister’s good 
name, leading to a challenge ; and the gradual development of 
Belcour’s character, impulsive and licentious on the sur&ce, but 
showing itself full of courage and chivalry as the plot thickens. 
Oumberland was now rapidly making a name and a fortune. Late 
in the same year, he adapted Timon of Athena for the modem 
stage, by shortening the first four acts and rewriting the fifth, and, 
early in the next year\ Garrick produced The Faahionable Lover, 
a purely domestic drama, reminiscent of GUuriaaa, of which the 
principal figure is the elegant and rather mournful Augusta Aubrey. 
Left to the care of a dishonest speculator, she is compromised by a 
nobleman, courted by an ardent and honourable lover and, finally, 
restored to happiness and affluence by the unexpected arrival of 
her fiither from abroad. 

Early in the seventies, public taste changed and became old- 
jEashioned. Cradock’s Zobeide (1771) was copied from an un- 
finished play by Voltaire ; the anonymous A Hour before Marriage 
(1772) was modelled on Molifere’s Mceriotge Foret. O’Brien, 
indeed, kept to sentimental comedy by producing The Dud (1772), 
founded on Sedaine’s Le PhUosophe acma le Samoir ; but, in the 
same year. Mason composed Elfrida, with a Greek chorus. 
Kenrick’s DudMat (1773) was founded on the character of colonel 
Bath in Amdia ; Colman the elder borrowed from Plautus and 
Terence to produce Man of Buaineaa, and Cumberland drew 
inspiration from Adelphi to write Ohokric Man, both in 1774. 
General Burgoyne, who, in age and associations, belonged to the 
old school, now felt himself drawn to the theatre and produced 
The Maid of the Oalea (1774), in which the irate parent of classical 
comedy storms because his sou marries without his consent, and 
the witty and fashionable Lady Bab fools Dupely by disguising 
herself in a f&te ehampdre. But the two authors who most 
profited by, and influenced, this reversion to humour and episode 
were Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

She Stoopa to Corufuer (1773)® is not original in plot, but the 
characters are drawn from life, and, touched, as it is, by Gold- 
smith’s indescribable charm, the play became a revelation. It 
reminded London how much instruction as well as amusement 


> 20 January 1772. 

> See vol x, chap. ix. 
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might still be found in old&shioned situations despite their 
dramatic licence, provided only the morals and manners of the 
characters would conform to the new standard. Sheridan, mean- 
while, had achieved his romantic marriage and, being feced by 
the problem of supporting a wife, decided to devote his literary 
gifts to the now profitable business of playwriting. Like Gold- 
smith, he reverted to classical comedy and chose, as the basis 
of his plot, the marriage conflict between parent and child 
which had come down from Terence through Italian and French 
theatres^ A father and an aunt arrange a suitable marriage for 
their respective son and niece, while the young people have 
already chosen for themselves. Out of this hackneyed situation 
he extracted the equally hackneyed humours of mistaken identity 
and of domestic discord, but with a dramatic sense which borders on 
genius. Miss Lydia Languish and captain Aluolute are the young 
pair destined for each other. Unknown to their elders, they are 
already mutually in love; but, as Lydia has fallen a victim to the 
craze for sentimentality, the wealthy captain pretends to be the 
penniless ensign Beverley, so that their union may be to her, 
unquestionably, a marriage of love. This attempt at a double 
impersonation brings about some brilliant complications. Familiar 
figures in domestic and social life are thrown off their guard and 
betrayed, with admirable felicity, into weaknesses and absurdities 
generally hidden from the public eye, and the eiyo3miient of the 
S{)ccti),tors is all the more complete because the characters turo 
working for the same end and frustrate their several efforts 
through iniHundorstandings. 

The Itimte (1775) is a comedy of incident, the excelleiKHi of 
which is partly to Im found in the action. Its clianuiterissition 
is, in essence, conventional and shows less knowledge of human 
nature than does Goldsmith’s work. Gaiittun Almolute the generous, 
impulsive youth, Sir Anthony the testy, hojidstrong fiithor. Fag and 
Lucy the menialK who minister to their employers’ intrigues, are as 
old as Latin comedy ; Bob Acres, the blustering coward, is akin to 
Sir Andrew Agnecheek and had trod the stage in Jonson’s learned 
sock ; Sir Lucius O’Triggor is related to Oumlwrland’s G’Flaherty ; 
Mrs Malaprop has a long iMjdigroo, including Doglmrry, Ijjwly Froth, 
Mrs Slii)slop and Tabitlia Bramble. Yet, apart from the a(d>ual 
business on the stage, those cltaracters are irresistibly efUnjUve. 
As in the case of Goklsmith, Sheridan’s imi)ortanco is found in 

* l<’or tli(* sGurces and text of Thf, Hivaln, hoc works by liaci, W. 1»\, and AdwnH, 
J. Q., (inotod in bibliography* 
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the new wine which he poured into old bottles. The Georgian 
public expected in their plays a certain piquancy which should 
remind them of their social or domestic life. But, whereas authors 
of the sentimental school flavoured their work with emotions 
pertaining to woman’s affidrs, Sheridan perceived that there was 
another element of good breeding, quite different but equally 
modem. The expansion of the British empire had called into 
existence a virile and energetic governing class of soldiers and 
politicians. This aristocracy felt, as deeply as any ‘jessamy’ or 
‘macaroni,’ the humanising influence of polite learning and domestic 
r^nement, yet with a difference. As society set a value on delicate 
attentions, sympathetic and discerning compliments, subtle turns 
of phrase and gracefulness of manner, these arts were cultivated 
as an accomplishment in order to maintsdn social supremacy. The 
class in question, did not, like sentimentalists, affect strong passions 
beneath a veneer of politeness, but, rather, a superb serenity which 
rose superior to all emotion. Drawingroom diplomacy had often 
appeared in letters and memoirs ; but Sheridan was the first writer 
to make it the essence of a play. Despite the conventionality of the 
character-drawing and of some of the situations. The Rivals has 
an atmosphere which satisfies this ideal As each figure moves 
and speaks on the stage, the reader is conscious of a coterie whose 
shibboleth was distinction — a coterie whose conversation regarded 
the most commonplace topics as worthy of its wit, which abhorred 
eccentricity and smiled at all those who, like Fag, Sir Anthony, 
Faulkland, Mrs Malaprop and Bob Acres, fell short of the rule of 
easy sel^ossossion. 

After some initial difficulties. The Rimah proved a complete 
success and Sheridan was launched on his career as a dramatist. 
The opportunities of quick returns which the theatre now offered 
had their ftill influence even on an author of his literary taste and 
dramatic sense. His next production, St Pai/ritSie Day, is a 
trifle composed with no other object than to make money by 
amusing the publia TIhe Dvmm (1775) is an adaptation of old 
material to suit the ffishion for operas. We meet again the stage 
old man ; his name is Don Jerome, instead of Sir Antony, but 
he is just as obstinate, irascible and wellbred. Then, wo have 
the victim of ignorance and selfcomplacency, this time a Jew and 
not a garrulous and affected old woman, but his end is dramatic- 
ally the same as Mrs Malaprop’a Comic situations, as in The 
Rivals, arise out of mistaken identities, which are admissible 
only in the makobelieve of a musical farce. The plot was taken 
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from Wycherley’s The Cmmtry Wife, and, though the dialogue 
has much of Sheridan's brilliant phrase-making and whimsical 
humour, the chief literary merit of the play must be sought in 
the lyrics, with their vigorous directness and touch of classical 
culture. 

While Sheridan was making money, he was also perfecting his 
art He showed how much of stagecraft he hafl learnt when, 
in 1777, he adapted Vanbrugh’s The Rdapm to the taste of the 
Georgian public and brought it out as A Trip to Searhormiffh. 
No more striking illustration of Sheridan’s manner could Ik) found, 
and its failure on the boards is merely another of those mysteries 
fiimiliar to all who study the annals of the stage. Vanbrugh’s 
l)lay has a double plot On the one hand, thoi’o is a sort of 
picarestiuc adventure, in which a needy gjillant, by imiwrsi mating 
his elder brother in a love-suit, accomplishes his revenge on an 
inimitable coxcomb and wins a wife and a fortune to lKM)t On 
the other hand, there is a compliciitcd intrigue. Loveleas, the re- 
formed libertine and now the virtuous huslmnd of Amanda, finds 
that his wife has, unwittingly, invited to the house one of his 
former paramours, now a blithe widow, named Berinthht. Of 
course, fjovclcss relapses, and Berinthia cncouiitges another of her 
admirers, named Worthy, to make love to Amanda, in order that 
the wife may not bo inclined to spy on her husbiutd. In the end, 
Loveless accomplishcH his desire with Berinthia ; but her .seducer is 
rejected with horror by Amandm Hheridan showed his numtery of 
construction by unifying the action. He made the first mit a more 
artistic ex{jOHition of the plot and economised l)oth chameturs and 
scenes by arranging that everything accessory should Ikj namiUMl 
instead of acted. Above all, he altered the motives and 
actions of the chanwjterH to suit the more refined iHjrceptions of 
his own time. Berinthia is no longer a common jwlventtircsH, 
nor does she urge Townloy (the Worthy of The Uehtpee) to court 
Amanda. Bhe tempts Ijoveless in order to punish 1’ownley for 
transferring his attentions from herself to her friend. 'Ibe guilty 
couple are not exposed, but are shamed out of their design in a 
situation of considerable tact and dnunatic skill, which Hheridan 
used agtvin in The dehool for Semultd. Their assignation in a 
moonlit garden is disturbed They toko cover and are fonied to 
overh^r Amanda, against whom they are in lesigtic, H<H)rnfully 
rejecting Townloy, As Berinthia and Lovekiss emerge from their 
concoahuent, she remarks ‘ Don’t you think wo Ht(»il forth two 
contemptible creatures?’ Bvon in the other part of the play, the 
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burlesque business of Miss Hoyden’s courtship, a new turn is 
given to the fai'cical stage character Lord Foppington. The final 
speech which Sheridan puts into his mouth reveals his true nature 
and shows a man arrogant and illbred, but of native shrewdness, 
and too discerning to marry a woman in whose eyes he had been 
made to appear ridiculoua 

Sheridan had acquired elsewhere the matured judgment and 
dramatic sense which these two ephemeral productions display. 
While supporting his household and keeping his name before the 
public, he had slowly and laboriously perfected his powers by con- 
structing the best play of which he was capable^ The School for 
Secmdal, which finally appeared on 8 May 1777, is the last groat 
English comedy and typifies not only the excellence but the limita- 
tions of the Georgian theatre. To begin with, it is significant 
that Sheridan, in the choice of his dromatU personae, was content 
to use familiar types. Sir Peter Teazle is the traditional stage old 
man who had already reappeared in The Riveds and Hie Dirnina', 
Charles Sur&ce is the traditional young man, just as generous and 
impulsive as captain Absolute, only more exposed to temptation. 
As in Sheridan’s earlier work, we have the professed This 

time, he is neither a country squire who apes bravery, nor an old 
woman who afiects the phraseology of culture, nor yet a Hebrew 
opportunist, overconfident in his own cleverness, but a character 
who overreaches himself in the attempt to make a good impression, 
already familiar to those acquainted with Murphy’s Krmo yawr 
own, Mmd. The other personages, except Lady Teazle, are not 
studies of <diaracter, but occasional figures, vaguely suggestive of 
the restoration comedy or of Moli^re®, seen only at one angle, as 
they come and go in the act of creating the background or con- 
tributing to a situation. Even Sir Oliver, despite his common 
sense, his pardonable vanity at finding his own picture rather than 
another’s spared in the portrait scene, and despite his humanity, 
nurtured in a life of enterprise, is hardly more than ‘an angel 
entertained unawares’ in an eighteenth century garb. 

But, if Sc/tool for Scandal does not teU us anything that is 
new or profound alwut human nature, it is a brillumt exiM>sition 
of that other suporim}H>sed character which an idle, ovei civilised 
society develops. It has already been shown how Hheruhm, in 
writing T/te Rivals, used a farcicsd plot to portmy the peculiar 

' On tho goncHiH of the pJay, neo HJtahentpean to Shaw^ AnnHlroiij^, (J. I*', 
p. 158. 

* Wyoh<*rU*y*H The PUun Dealer % Molit-rc’H Le Afi$nuthrope, 
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graces which society admired and the peculiar ineptitudes 
which it despised. In The 8<^M>lfor Scandal, he went further ; he 
put on the stage, in his own pregnant way, the psychology of the 
overtrained world of ihshion. In the first place, as conversation was 
a fine art in a conununity of drawingroom idlers, Sheridan endowed 
his personages with a fiow of picturesque epigram, of which the 
studied felicity surpasses all other dialogues, including that of 
his own previous works. Besides this, ho perceived that the 
intellectually unemployed turn social intercourse into a competitive 
struggle ; and, when he came to portray the underlying stratiun 
of jealousy and intrigue, he brought to his task a touch of 
modem sentimentality from which few Georgians could escaito. 
Behind his view of London art and artifice, tliere lurked the 
popular ideal of simple manners, and, thanks to this backgn>nnd 
of thought, he was able to show how the vices of the polite world 
overgrow natural instincts. Since ideas which are to succeed on 
the stage must be concrete, he made extravagance and sc»uidal 
examples of decadence, and then worked out a crisis in the 
lives of characters brought under their influence. Charles 
Sur&ce is the centre of a circle demoralisc<l by extravagance 
till a chance episode reveals the generosity of its nature. Ijady 
Sneerwell typifies the irreclaimable scandalmonger; she finds 
so many opportunities of retaliating on the world which first 
slander^ her that habit is now second nature. Joseph Buriaco, 
at heart, is no worse than the character whose desire for re- 
spectability exceeds his powers of comiKwsing it; he, too, is 
^adually fiisciuatod by a brilliant and corrupt society, till an 
unexpected event shows that he has sinned l)oyond fotgiveness. 
Sir Peter is the Cato of the piece, good at heart, if sclfcontrcd, 
but soured by contact with many backbiters and rendered ridiculous 
by the vagaries of his young wife, herself Bheritkn’s l)ost creation 
—an example of how youth and inexperience may be blinded to 
the follies of fashionable life till the eyes are reopened by a 
sudden crisis. 

Buch a theme, in the hands of Otunberland, Ilolcroft, Mrs 
Inchbald, Colman or Morton would have dovel<q>ed into senti- 
mental drama. The Toasslo manage would have provided comic 
relief ; Maria, a defenceless wanl in their hottsehold, slandered by 
the scandal club and distressed by Joseph’s insidious attentions, 
would have become the pathetic heroine of the piece. Bir Oliver, 
probably her father in disguise, would have appctired in the fifth 
act to rescue her from persecution and to restore her to her 
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fidthfal Charles, who had plunged into dissipation because she was 
too modest to requite his love. That Sheridan was quite capable 
of so lachrymose a treatment is proved by his Ode to Seotanddl ; but, 
in his comedy, he confined himself with admirable skill and judg- 
ment, to making vice ridiculous. Of all the characters, only Sir 
Oliver, Rowley and Maria are colourless, because they are un- 
touched by London Mvolity. Each of the others exemplifies some 
vice or weakness with that consistent exaggeration which provokes 
laughter, because, on the stage, it seems true to life. Even more 
notable is Sheridan’s classical sense of form and the skill with 
which he constructed his plot. The characters do not &11, by 
accident, into readymade situations, but control the plot through- 
out. It was part of Charles’s nature to sell his fiimily portraits 
and of Lady Teazle’s to accept the invitation to visit Joseph. The 
weakness of English comedy had always been a division of interest 
between plot and underplot, and Sheridan’s earlier work vras by 
no means free from this defect. But, though The School for 
Scandal deals with the crisis of not less than four lives, their 
destinies cross one another in the culminating point. It is this 
intersection of interests which gives an almost unparalleled 
dramatic efiect to the two great scenes. In the portrait scene, 
Joseph and the Teazles are present only by implication ; in the 
screen scene, all four meet at what the spectators realise at once 
as one of the important moments of their lives. 

Yet, The School for Scandal is not one of the world’s best 
comedies: it lacks inspiration. As has been shown, the English 
theatre had become the mirror of metropolitan wit and gentility. 
Its public expected polite distraction and were ready to laugh, 
to weep or to be amused ; but their drawingroom culture and 
coffeehouse experiences denied them interest in the puzzles and 
anomalies of hiunan nature, out of which the greatest comedies 
are made. Hence, those who wrote for the stage wore almost 
forced to revive the traditional situations and characters of old 
comedy, or, fiuling that, to give their colourless plays some topical 
or temporary interest Goldsmith and Sheridan succeeded well 
with this dead material, because the one enlivened it with humour 
and the other with wit Even in The School for Setnulal, the 
lack of true insight is not hard to detect ; and, two years and a 
half later. The Critic (29 October 1779) showed that its author 
had nothing fresh to say concerning life. 

It was now throe years since Kheridan had succeeded Garrick 
as manager of Drury lane and Imd been exjmsed to the paper 
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warfare which, for over half a century, had been bickering in 
the narrow theatrical world^. It is not surprising that, in an 
atmosphere of lampoons and acrid criticisms, he should turn his 
gift of dramatic caricature against his foes. Just as Buckingham 
had ridiculed actors in The Behect/rsal, Sheridan produced on 
the stage a satire against the poetasters and intriguing critics who 
ranged themselves on the side of sentimental drama. He no 
longer attempted to create characters whose actions should clash 
and interweave, till a situation revealed each in his true light. 
He did, indeed, begin by depicting the world of theatrical vanity 
and self-interest. We have a glimpse of a married couple whose 
home life is poisoned by stage-mania ; two crusted literary sispirants, 
full of tliat civilised malignity which Sheridan knew well how to 
portray, and, above all, Puftj the advertising adventurer, a trao 
stage freak, devoid of reality, whoso newly-written play the other 
characters adjourn to sec rehoiirsed. Hie dialogue is as s|Kirkling 
as over, and the characters, whether or no they are kised on 
contemporary^ personalities, have just that touch of humorsomc 
exaggeration of which Hhcridan was master. But the second 
instead of developing a plot, cliangcs into a i>arody. PnlfH tragedy. 
The Spaniaii Armada, is a pseudo-historical drama, and the hihjc- 
tators arc entertained with a caricature of stage-uianagorHhi)i and 
dramatic eflect A jiarody cannot rank as literature save when, 
besides a certain felicity of expression, the reader is able to 
recognise, not only the peculiarities, but the essence and spirit of 
what is being travestied ; and it emmot be denied that the brilliant 
inanities, for which this burlesipie has been often pmised®, swe 
founded on the real jiractices of (leorgian tragedy. Nor is the 
more }>ersoual satire of the first act relin(|uished. Besides a 
travesty of jicdantic devices, such as cx|K>sition, ixiriiHity, climax, 
conversion and stichomythia. Dangle, Hncer and Puff iliscuss the 
performance, and their comments are an snlmimble carksiture on 
the denm-mwide of theatrical art. 

When Sheridan produced The (Jritk, he wjis attacking a (sntsc 
which had already won the day. Sentimental dnuna luwl licen 
patronised by the most cultured circle in isilito society. Hinai 1 7M), 
Mrs Montagu’s mlm hiul been teaching Loudon that Imlios could 

» Soo bibliography, imdor Theatrical raxnpliletH. 

itf.p., Hir ii'retfd Plagiary Ih geuorally rMOgniBod to bo a curioaturo of KicharU 
Cumberland. 

J See Siohel, Life of vol. x, 602 f. 
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cultivate their intelled^ without sacrificing their social charm, and 
a series of talented bluestockings^ were portraying drawingroom 
culture in novels and plays. Mrs Cowley was already known to 
the public; but the theatre did not feel the full infiuence of the 
movement till Hannah More’s Percy packed Oovent garden at a time 
when The School for Scomdal was the attraction of Drury lane. 
Hannah More was a woman of strong character, masculine intellect 
and passions, which, thwarted in life, were almost bound to find 
expression in literature. She had already composed The IvfkicihU 
Captive, a classical di'ama inspired by Addison’s Cato and Havard’s 
Be(fulws, but showing a complete ignomnce of the stage, in which 
the sentimental passions of son, daughter and lover are called into 
play by the captive Begnlus’s return to Borne. Through five acts, 
the hero rcsiste the claims of state and family with dignified and 
aphoristic declamation, and even the authoress herself admitted 
that the play was defective in action. Three years later, Hannah 
More had come into contact with the leading humorists, courtiers 
and actors of Ijondon ; and nothing proves more vividly the fasci- 
nation of the Georgian theatre than that she should have chosen 
this as a mouthpiece for her ideas. Percy is a manifesto, and 
attempts to show how tlio ethics of refined society may be studied 
through the oiwangxdned colours of tmgedy, Hannah More trans- 
lated into rather intense drama the discussions which interested her 
own day : what duty a woman owes to her father, her husband and 
her own good name ; how a lover should act towards a woman in 
distress and towards his own heart ; the obligation of a husband 
to win his wife’s affection and his right to guard her fidelity, 
though it cost both of them their lives ; the regard for decorum 
which a ‘ person of quality ’ should observe, even in moments of high 
emotion. Such ideas had become too subtle for the conventional 
sotting of a Roman tragedy^, and Mason’s CoMreastame, despite the 
beauty of Mrs Hartley (as Evelina), had failed only the year before. 
Hannah More was well in touch with the growing taste for rontanti- 
cism^ and was original enough to fill her problem play with the 
chivalry and architecture of the Middle Age. Percy is based on a 


1 Soo post, chap. XV. 

« Of, WfUpolo, on a flimilar oooaflion: * The Siege of AquilHa, of which yon ask, 
pleaaed leas than Mr Homo’s other plays. In my own opinion Douglae far exceeds 
both the other. Mr Homo seems to bavo a beautiful talent for painting genuine 
naturo and the manners of his country. There was so little of nature in the manners 
of both Greeks and Homans, that I do not wonder at Ins success being less brilliant 
when he tried those subjeots.’ To Sir D. Dalrymplo, 4 April 1760. 

^ See ante^ vol. x, ohap. x. 
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twelfth century story of Budes de Faiel, which Belloy (the author 
of Li 8i^e de Ocdaie) had already dramatised ; but the horrible 
episode of Baoul de Lucy’s heart was, of course, omitted. The 
action takes place among oldfashioned English heroes and shows 
how Elwina, betrothed to Percy from her dbildhood, has wed earl 
Baby at her father’s behest, but cannot return his love. Just as the 
earl’s suspicions are being aroused at this coldness, Percy returns 
with glory from the crusades and hastens to his lady, not knowing 
that she is married. The spectators watch the sentimental lover as 
he is gradually trapped by the jealous husband, while the heroine 
is torn between duty to her marriage vow and her unconquerable 
passion for the suitor of her youth. In the end, Elwina goes mad 
and drinks poison, while Baby slays Percy, and then, loaniing that 
his wife was chaste, kills himself Artificial and insipid as the play 
now seems, its combination of emotion, action and theory was 
considered a revelation. Besides the most ample recognition in 
London, the drama was acted in Vienna, and the authoress was 
elected a member of the Paris and Bouen academics. 

Percy shows what havoc a virtuous man may work, if he is 
passion’s slave. In 1779, Hannah More produced The Fated FeUee- 
hood, to prove how love, in a unscrupulous heait, may lead to oven 
more appalling crimes. After this effort, she abandoned the 
theatre and devoted her pen to the propagation of religion. 

Kever was there an atmosphere less genial to the tragic muse. 
A few attempts were made at classical imitations, such as Delap’s 
Boyed SuppUavte (1781), founded on Euripides’s Ueradulm and 
PhUodemm (1782), by Dr Bentley’s son, based on a passage in 
Oicoro’s In Verrem. There were some Shakespearean revivals, 
such as Kemble’s alterations of Ceyriohmm and The TentpeMt, both 
in 1789, and some genuine attempts at medieval tragedy, in 
Hannah More’s manner, of which the best wore Jephson’s (Jomi 
of Nacbotme (1781) and Joanna Baillio’s De Montfort (1800). 
These efforts, which read like academic exercises, were the more 
coldly received, because the ago could see its own thoughts and 
manners reflected, almost every night, in an endless succession of 
new comedies. 

Few comedies of this group attracted so much attention as Mrs 
Hannah Cowley’s. In 1770, she had produced the rather sentimental 
Tite Rimaway,\xi which Emily, a fugitive from a distasteful marriage, 
takes refuge in the Hargraves’s house and is unscrupulously lured 
away from this retreat because her charms bid fair to seduce 
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young Hargrave from his promised marriage with a wealthy old 
maid. Early in the eighties, Mrs Cowley changed to the comedy 
of humour and episode. In The BeUe’s Stratagem (1780), Laetitia 
Hardy, to be sure of winning the affections of her betrothed, first 
disgusts him by pretending to be a hoyden and then, while disguised 
at a masquerade, conquers his heart by her real charms. In A Bold 
Stroke for a (1783), Olivia is plagued by her father’s desire 

to see her married ; so, she adopts the expedient of scandalising 
all suitors, till Don Julio appears and she captures him by a 
series of complicated deceptions. Both compositions are akin to 
the classical school in that they give a laughable and optimistic 
turn to the domestic difficulties of youtli ; but neither, in the true 
spirit of old comedy, creates humour out of the dash or eccentricity 
of character. 

The most remarkable playwright of tins decade is general 
Burgoyne. The author of The Maid <f the Oaks, on returning 
from America, had resumed his former avocation, and, after 
writing an opera in 1780, profluced, in 1786, The Heirese, which 
won a fortune and wjis preferred by some critics to The School 
for ScandfU. The play, which was partly founded on Diderot's 
Phre de PmniUe and on Mrs Lennox’s The Sisters (1679), has the 
unnsnal merit of combining the features of a comedy of manners 
with those of a comedy of pathos. In the first half, differences of 
breeding and caste are sketched with the precision of genuine 
comedy. The native grace and suavity of hereditary gentry are 
skilfully portrayed, especially in the scene where Clifford woos the 
charming Ij)uly Kmily, his friend Lord Gay villo’s sister, over a game 
of choss^ ; while the affecbvtions of the vulgar rich are satirised in 
the Hccucs where old Alscrip suffere the inconveniences of fashion 
and his daughter expatiates insufferably on her imagined conquests 
in the {Kilite world The two household afibrd a pleasing study in 
social contnists, wind) reach their climax when Lady Emily and 
Miss Alscrip are Itrought together ; and the scene shifts natmraUy 
from one side to tlio other, since Lord Gayville is to marry Miss 
Alscrip for her money. Ulic pathetic interest centres in Miss Alton. 
Lord Gayville falls in love with Miss Alton in the streets, does not 
know who she is, tiacos her to her obscure lodging, like Belcour 
in The West haUmt, and presses his courtship so eagerly that, to 
escape persecution, she enters service as Miss Alscrip’s companion. 
It is etiisy to for<Nioo what humiliations her solfrespoct will suffer 

> Aet n, 80. 1 . 
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among these purseproud plebeians, until she is unexpectedly 
discovered to be Clifford’s long-lost sister, and the detection of a 
flaw in a will transfers the Alscrip fortune to her hands. Though 
infinitely inferior to Sheridan’s masterpiece in constraction and 
brilliance of dialogue, The Heiress exercised a stronger influence. 
It demonstrated how effectively characters could be contrasted by 
grouping them in two opposing parties ; it introduced a new type 
of snob, not only in the person of old Alscrip but in the two 
cleverly conceived stage characters, Mr and Mrs Blandish, who 
ingratiate themselves into both circles by abject flattery ; it showed 
what use could be made of the odious fenoale as a foil to the 
virtues of the heroine whom she scorns, and it made popular an 
atmosphere of legal chicanery, forged wills and incriminating 
documents, which, henceforth, was taken over by many subsequent 
plays. Though Burgoyno found many imitators of his technique. 
The Heiress is one of tije last productions of the eighteenth century 
that reflected new lights on human nature, thus retaining the 
spirit of comedy. 

Yet another change was now coming over the British theatre. 
The ideas of Condorcet, William Godwin and Tom Paine* were in 
the air, and, when the public went to the playhouse, if they did 
not wish to bo amused by operas and pantomimes, they wore anxious 
to see those now enthusitisms on the stage. Tliomes were now 
looked for such as the rights of man, the dignity of humble life, 
the triumph of nature over artificial civilisation, the poetry of 
the country and other tenets of the growing romantic movement. 
Hud these notions really stirred all classes, the conflict between 
old and new might, conceivably, have inspired a now and vigorous 
series of comediea But the theatregoing public never thought of 
questioning the established older of the eighteenth century. These 
new ideas wore, ibr them, an alistract speculation, quite distinct 
from their own tmlitions and conventionalities. Plays which now 
found fhvour necessarily ceased to be comedies and became either 
dramatised pamphlets or daydreams of tlio world set right. A 
public of this sort offered easy opiKirtunitios to any soutimontalist 
familiar with the stage ; and, during the last twenty years of the 
century, Holcroft, Mrs Inchbald, Oolman the younger and Morton 
made reputations by adapting to the technique of the theatre the 
unsubstantial Utopias of everyday life. 

^ L^Jijsquisse d^m tableau hUtorigue dn $rogr"cs Ue Vetpnt humain (1703 ?) ; Enquiry 
eoneerrdng Political JutHee (1701); Thu PighU of Man (1791); hoo Brailfiford, lU 
Shelley^ Godwin and their Circle (1918). 
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Holcroft, a dauntless fellow worker with Godwin and Paine, 
had begun, as early as 1778^ to turn to account his talent for 
letters and his experience as prompter and strolling player; 
but it was not till 1792 that he produced, at Covent garden. The 
Road to Ruin. The play shows how even business men, such as 
the banker Mr Domton and his head clerk Mr Sulky, conceal 
human hearts bcnoatli their dry exteriors, and that even spend- 
thrifts, such as Domton’s son Harry, have a generous sense of 
duty despite their recklessness. When Harry’s extravagance, at 
last, causes a run on his father’s bank, the youth resolves to save 
the house by espousing the wealthy Mi*s Warren, though really in 
love with her daughter. One half of the action takes place in the 
luxurious luaiLsiou of the odious widow, satirising her vicious circle, 
especially Goldfinch, the brainless man of fashion, with his endless 
tag ‘ that’s your sort,’ who is eager for the widow’s wealth in order 
to dofiay his debts. In the end, the bank is saved by the staunch 
loyalty of Sulky ; Hariy, sobered by his exiKsrionce, is free to 
many the girl of his choice, and Mi's Warren is disinherited 
by the discovery of a new will The Road to Rmn is Holcroft’s 
least iuai’tistic success ; but The J)eeert&l Daughter is a more 
striking indication of the tendency of the theatre. Taking a hint 
from Cumberland’s Tlte Brothers, he attempted to show how bad 
men may liecomo good Mordent neglects his dutiful wife, hates 
the world, plunges into debt and consorts with two dishonest 
lawyers. Item and Grime, who rob him. All this misery is due to 
the consciousness tliat he has a natural daughter, Joanna, whom 
he is afiiiwl to own imbliely. The play shows how Moi*dont passes 
from bad to worse, till ho is on the brink of moral and financial 
ruin. Hut, just at the climax. Grime and Item are detected by 
moans of un intercepted document; Joanna is married to the 
generous and woJilthy young Chevoril; her relationship with 
Mortlent is then made public ; and the father, now relieved of his 
secret, is reconciled to his wife. The Deserted Dwuglder abounds 
in plagiarisms and artificialities. Mrs Sarsnet is the shadow of 
Mrs Malaprop; Joanna’s physiognomical intuitions are copied 
from (Jlarissa, Item’s despair at the loss of the telltale document 
is taken from /JAwire or AuluUma •, Donald, the faithful Scotfash 
servant, who ttilks imintolligible Huglish, is the one attempt at 
humour. Vet, the [>lay manages, in a melodramatic form, to portray 
the doctrines of the Godwin circle. Cumberland had shown, more 

< Crlith at Drury latui. lirHt comedy waH Duplicity^ at Covont garden, in 1781. 
Hpp, aliio, pottt oha|>. xixx. 
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than twenty years earlier, how &r demoralisation is due to the 
burden of an overgrown society. Holcroft goes further; he 
champions the new belief in the perfectibility of man, and pictures 
how the soul springs up erect the moment that the burden is 
removed. Thus, in spite of its literary demerits. The Deserted 
Daughter is worth remembering, especially as Mrs Inchbald and 
Oolman the younger had, also, chosen this doctrine as the theme 
of their most important work. 

Elizabeth Sampson bad been attracted to London by the 
glamour of the theatre, and, in London, she married the actor 
Inchbald. After she had spent several years in touring, The Mogtd 
Tale was accepted for the stage, in 1784, and she established her 
reputation with I’U ted you What, at the Hay (the old Haymarket 
theatre), in 1785. The play is a model of construction, and, though 
the characters are hardly more than stage figures, the plot com- 
bines the humour of classical comedy with the moralising of the 
newer school Mrs Inchbald never fiilfllled the promise of this early 
work ; but she understood the taste of the theatiical public and, in 
her next play. Such Things Are (1787), showed how successfully she 
could condense fashionable ideas into dramatic situationa At this 
time, John Howard’s agitation for prison reform was a common topic 
of discussion, and harmonised well with popular faith in hunum 
goodness ; but polite audiences at Covont garden would hardly have 
tolerated so inelegant a subject as gaol-life, if Mrs Inchbald hiul 
not also flattered the growing romantic taste for unreality by placing 
the scone in Sumatra. The central character, Uaswoll, as the 
good Samaritan among the sultan’s prisouert^ rouses the nobler 
sentiments latent within them, and fliscovers devotion and heroism 
in the deepest dungeons. The usual contrast to those grim scenes 
is provided by the English inhabitants of the island, especially by 
Sir Luke Tremor, who is always quarrelling with his wife, and by 
Twineall, whoso attempts at social success are a satire on Lord 
Chesterfield’s principles ^ To put the seal on the sentimentality of 
the play, the sultan, in the end, proves to bo a Christian, and one 
of the prisoners is discovered to bo the wife whom ho lost fifteen 
years before. Mrs Inchbald had a distinct gift for portraying the 
psychology of marriage, and, though so intricate and elusive a 
theme is best suited to the more leisurely treatment of the novel, 
she endeavoured, again and again, to compress fibao-spun material 

^ Ohostcrfield’s Letters had already boon HatiriBod with Ruch RtioceHH in Tfie (hzenere 
ftt the Hay, in 1774, that two editions of the play appeared after Foote*H death in 177H. 
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into one or other of her comedies. Wives as Were (1797), a 
study of a pleasure-loTing girl in high society, whose nobler qualities 
are gradually developed by the influence of her father in disguise, 
though quite as successful as her other comedies^ is a wholly 
inadequate treatment of its theme when compared with the 
powerful novel® into which it was afterwards elaborated. The most 
typical of her domestic plays. Every me has h&s FauU (1793), 
exhibits a series of ill-assorted or ill-judged marriages, from the 
case of Jjady Eleanor and Irwin, founded on Amdia, down to that 
of the Hacids, who quarrel incessantly, like the Dove manage in 
The Brothers. While showing how domestic unhappiness embitters 
or even depraves each character, Mrs Inchbald rises to legitimate 
comedy, and almost reaches a tragic note in the scene where Irwin 
waylays and robs Lord N^orland, his unforgiving father-in-law. But, 
the public expected a happy issue out of all these afflictions ; so, 
Mrs Inchbald invents a number of incidents which have not any 
logical connection with either the plot or the characters, but which 
brought tears into the eyes of her sentimental generation®. It 
is worth noticing that the growing desire for glimpses of a less 
conventional and prosaic life influenced even Mrs Inchbald. In 
To Marry or hvot to Marry, Sir Oswin’s plans to wed the 
beautiful but mysterious Hester, of unknown origin, are deranged 
by the appearance of his mortal foe, the exile Lavensforth. The 
fugitive, attended by his fluthful black servant, is lurking in the 
ueighlwurhood, l)ont on murder. Yet, when it transpires that 
the two enemies are &ther and lover of the same girl, the vendetta 
evaporates in a drawingroom reconciliation. 

(Joorge Colman, son of the dramatist and theatre-manager of 
the same name, displayed more ingenuity in giving a romantic 
atmosi)here to his conventional ideas. He had already produced 
two musiciil comedies at the Hay* before, in 1787, he made his name 
at that theatre with hikle mid Ycurieo. Inkle, the respectable, 
citybred youth, is conveying his betrotho<l Narcissa back to her 
fothcr, the wotdthy governor of Barbadoes. On the voyage, he 
and his comic attendant Trudge are accidentally left on an island 
where they are saved from cannibals by two native women, with 

* Jt had a run o£ twenty-four nights, 

* A Himple HU» If ^ Hoe chaj). xwi of the proHont volume. 

jW.pM act V, HO. 1 : Norland, while «tiU unrooonoilod to hw daughter, has adopt^ 
her lOBt w>n. The Bmall boy appears on the Htiige and intuitively recognises his 
mother. 

* Two to One (1784) and Turk and 7io Turk (1786). 
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whom they severally fell in love. Eventually, they reach Barbadoes, 
accompanied by their savage preservers. Inkle is now feeed with 
the alternative of losing his profitable match with Narcissa or of 
abandoning the feithfdl Yarico, and, to guide him in this ethical 
problem, he has only the mazims of Threadneedle streets Thus, 
the play teaches that a sound commercial training, which commands 
respect in London town, may lamentably fell its adept in the 
larger and more varied world outside, and, in the last two acts. 
Inkle is amply humiliated because of his signal ingratitude to his 
benefectress. To inculcate this lesson, Colman had worked one of 
Addison’s ^>eelMora^ into a pleasing opera, not without touches 
of romantic imagination. Yarico’s appeal to Inkle 

Come, como, let’s go. I always feared these cities. Lot’s ily and seek the 
woods; and there we’ll wander hand in hand together. No care shall rex ns 
then. We’ll let the day glide by in idleness; and you shall sit in the shade 
and watch the sunbeams playing on the brook, while I tdng the song that 
pleases you 

almost suggests Pa^d et Virgmie, and must have sounded like 
music from a strange world to an English eighteenth century 
audience. Most of Colman’s operas develop even more fenciful 
situations, though ho softened their improbability by placing his 
scenes in wild and romantic periods such as the wars of the Bosos^, 
the Hundred Years’ war*, and the Moorish ware in Spain®, or in an 
old English mansion of the time of Charles I®. In every casi^ the 
chief characters have the sentimental gentility which siMictiitors 
admired and they are attended by servants whoso uncouth manners 
and doglike fidelity do duty for humour. Such jwverty of inspiration 
became only too apparent when Colman discarde<l picturesque 
settings and produced plays of modem life. Tfte Heir <U Lmn 
(1797) presents, indeed, in Piingloss, the stage i^cdani, compounded 
of servility, avarice and scholasticism, a character worthy of old 
comedy, and John BttU, in Job Thomlmrry, a sentimental type 
which, nevertheless, still lives. Colman’s otlier attempts at comedy 
are not worth disinten'ing. 

Tliomas Morton, who was first known to tiie public by 
CohmUyna (1792), copied from Marmontel’s Lm Jmm, and who first 
achieved success with Tits to Af«mer/ (1790)^ modelled 

* Act Ml, 8. a Takon by AiUliiioa from JJ^oii’a llhtory of liarhiiilucH. 

■* Itattle of Htacham (1780). * Hurremli'r of CaUih (1701). 

* The Mouutaineen (1703). The plot i» borrowod from Don Quixote. 

* The Iron Ghent (I7!)fi). (Samo thoino uk the nuvol OtM WtUimm.) 

t It bad a Tim of forty-ono niKlitH, 
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his plays on the accepted type. But, amid all the eighteenth 
century sentiment and stage claptrap of incriminating documents, 
mistaken identities and sudden recognitions, he has flashes of 
whimsicality which carry the reader forward to early Victorian 
humour. In 77ic Way to yet Married, Tangent first meets Julia 
(his destined bride) when, in a fit of high spirits, he has girded 
himself with an apron and jumped behind the counter, to serve 
Alspice’s customers. When Miss Sapless’s will is read, her dis- 
appointed relatives learn that Caustic is appointed trustee of 
the fortune to be bestowed on any young woman about to be 
married who may jdease this misogynist Dick Dashall is not an 
aristocratic del)auchco but a city speculator, who takes his first 
clerk out hunting and arranges his business deals ‘when the hounds 
are at fiMilf-’! In A Cure for the Heartaelie (1797), the two 
Bapids, fiithcr and son, engaged in the tailoring business, rouse 
genuine laughter by their eriatic attempts to play the gentle- 
man. In Upeed die Plough dame Askfield’s frequent allusions to 
Mrs Grundy*^ have made that name proverbial. Even in The 
School of lief arm (1805), Lord Avondale’s sordid accomplice Tyke 
combines, with his innate felony, eccentricity and dry humour. 

Iloloroft, Mrs Inchbald, Colman the younger and Morton by no 
inetuiH monopolised the attention of playgoers. They had to com- 
pete with innumcniblo fitreos, pantomimes and burlettas from the 
pens of licynolds, O’Kccire, Dibdin, Vaughan, Macnally, Cobb, 
Hoare and with many French and German adaptations, especially 
from Kotzebue. In 1789, Beynolds, to some extent, reverted to 
the examples of the classical school in The Dramcdiet The plot 
is extravagantly imiK)Hsiblc; but the minor characters are well 
conceived. Ijord Hcratch, the newly-made peer, intoxicated by his 
unaccustomed ])osition ; Ennui, who entertains the audience by 
boring the other cliaractei's and, incidentally, satirises the man of 
fiwhion by imitating his ways and, above all, Vapid, the dramatist^ 
who disconcerts the conqjany by his unforeseen and inopportune 
inspirations, all belong to legitimate comedy. O’Keofib achieved 
the same quality of merit with WUd Oate (1761). The play shows 
how young Harry Thunder, in a passing fit of recklessness, runs 
away from Portsmoutli acatlemy and joins a conq)any of strolling 
players. We might have expected an interesting picture of the 
vagrant actor’s life ; but the prejudices of the pulfiic confined the 
chief action to genteel society. Only the cliaracter of Rover, the 

^ Aot XX, HO. * 2 , ^ Hoo, (*Hpccuilly, act ii, so. 8* 
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irrepressible and impecunious comedian, is conceived in the true 
comic spirit. Cumberland, who had reaUy been the first to in- 
finence the closing phase of this period of dramatic history, 
continued unceasingly to supply the theatre. His prolific industry 
produced nothing more noteworthy than The Jew (1794), a re- 
habilitation of that nation, in which Sheva, after a display of 
Hebrew fimgality, suddenly shows Christian loving-kindness, and 
saves Sir Stephen Bertram’s family from disunion by an unexpected 
act of generosity. 

Bad as all these playwrights are, it is surprising that their 
work was no poorer. Throughout the period, the men who wrote 
for the theatre were gradually finding themselves enslaved to the 
demoralising exigencies of stage-carpentry and scenic display. 
This influence, at once the effect and the cause of dramatic 
decadence, began to appear as early as 1636 in The Siege of 
RhoJes, and, when Jeremy Collier shamed the theatre out of its 
chief source of amusemonl^ managers availed themselves of ‘foreign 
monsters,’ such as French dancers and posture-makers, in order to 
retain the patronage of the old school Henceforth, the stage 
never recovered its inspired simplicity. By the second half of the 
eighteenth century, spcctades were one of the chief attractions of 
the theatre. In 1761, Walpole describes how (Sarrick exhibited 
the coronation with a real bonfire and a real mob, while Rich wsw 
about to surpass this display by introducing a dinner for the 
knights of the Bath and for the barons of the Cimine ports*. In 
1772 , the English Roscius was represented on the title-page of a 
pamphlet treading on the works of ShakesiKsaro, with the subjoined 
motto : 

Behold the MuHes Bohciuh hh(> iu ▼uiii, 

Tailors and oarpenters usurp iho 

and, in 1776, Colman, at the rccpiest of Sheridan, produced New 
Broome, an ironical uoinmondation of tiie opera’s i)opTilariiy. In 
17H9, stagomanagei'ship was so far an attraction in itself that the 
same Colman was content to portray, not the manners of his ago, 
but Hogarth’s print of the Enraged Musician, under the title Ut 
Fietma Poem. In 1791, Ogwmi, tlmugh an execrable play, was 
revived and had a run of thirty or forty nights, because the piece 
concluded with a pageant of a hundred knights and a repre- 
sentation of a toumay. In 1794, MaebeJh was staged with a lake 

1 Lotlcr to tlio OounteKB of AJlonbury 10 Oct. 1761. P. Toynlx'O^H vol. v, 
p. 133. 

* The Theatree, A p<yeUcal dleeeGtioti, Ihj Sir Nirh>Ut» NipcUm*f lUmmet, 
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of real water. By the end of the century, the theatre-going public 
had 80 for lost the dramatic sense that the audiences of Bristol 
and Bath clamoured for the contemptible witdies’ dance which 
Kemble had suppressed in his rendering of McKbeth\ and London 
society made a feshionable entertainment out of ‘Monk’ Lewis’s 
pantomimic melodramas^ and a little boy’s® ludicrous appearance 
in great tragic rdles. 

Such atti-actions as these had definitely degraded the scope 
and province of the theatre. It has already been shown how 
many tendencies hastened the perversion of the stage ; how the 
thoughtful and studious turned to the novel ; how the unpre- 
tentious developed a domestic culture of their own ; and how the 
lovers of variety and magnificence wore left to encourage in the 
theatre that brilliance and sense of social distinction which have 
ever since been one of its attractions. It remains to point out how 
deeply realistic scenery vitiated the very spirit of dramatic repre- 
sentation. A play is a contrivance for revealing what goes on in 
the mind, first by means of mannerisms and costumes, which are 
mannorisniH to bo looked at, and then by words and actions. But, 
as the diameters of a great play move and speak on the stage, the 
spectator follows these indications with something more than im- 
personal interest lie is vaguely conscious of his own world of 
thought and activity behind the characters, and, all through the 
performance, his sympathy or imagination transforms the players 
into parables of his i»hilosophy of life*. Even ludicrous typos, such 
as Bobadill or Ijord Foppington, in some sort embody his own sense 
of comedy ; even the great tragedies of destiny, such as Oedipus 
or Lmr, in some way symbolise his unrealised daydreams of life 
and deatlu It is in tliis way that players are the abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time. Hence, elaborate scenery need not 
hamiicr the true purpose of the drama, provided only that the 
decorations preserve an atmosphere of unreality and leave the 
imagination free to interpret the acting. But, as soon as the spirit 
of make-lxdievo is killed by realistic staging, the spectator loses 

^ 1802. * Boo bibliography. 

^ W. H. W. liotty’H mefcoorio caroor bogan at tho ugo of twelve, at Bolfatit and 
Dublin, In lH02i. By 1804* he wan CKtabliahed in popular favour at Ooveut garden and 
Drury iauf*. In 1805, ho app(»br<»d at both thoatroa altornatoly, acting, amongst other 
parts, Uomoo, liamlot, Machttih and Kiohard tho Third. Hih lant appearanoe as a 
hoy actor was at Bath in 18(IH. Hao bibliography, under Theatrical Pamphlets. 

* Ct (locihe, H}uike$pearf ah Theaterdichicr (1820), Gonau gouommon, so ist nichts 
theatralisch, was fur die Augen ssiigloioh symbolisoh ist : cine wiohtige Haudlong, 
die auf due noch wiohtigt^re doutot. 
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touch with himseli He no longer enjoys the play as a wonderful 
and impossible crystallisation of his sentiments, nor can he give tlie 
characters the peculiar, imaginative setting which makes them a 
part of his mind. His attention is diverted by painted canvas and 
welldrilled ‘supers,’ or, at best, he is forced to leave his own world 
outside aud to enter into the lives and environment of tlie dremaiis 
personae. Innovations of costume rendered this disillusion more 
complete. In the days of Quin, the diaractci-s appeared in a 
conventional dress, incongruous to us because unfamiliar, which 
raised the actors above the limitations of actual existence and 
made them denizens of the suggestive stage-world. But, wheit 
Garrick played Macbeth in a scarlet and gold military uniform and 
dressed Hotspur in a laced frock and Bauiillios wig, ho was intro- 
ducing realism, which destroyed the univeiiiality of the chanicters^; 
so that, after two generations of the new tradition, neither ijamb 
nor Hazlitt could endure to see Hhakespeai'o acted ; aud Goctho, 
at a time® when the picture stage hml firm hold of Oemiauy, 
regarded Shakesi)earo more as a poet to bo rctul in seclusion than 
as a dramatist to be ai)preciatcd in the theatre. Nevertheless, 
it must not be forgotten tliat the genius of iustors and the 
enterprise of managers have still kept alive the attention of 
scholars and poets, and this educated interest will one day succeed 
in effecting the reunion of literature with stagecraft But, in the 
meanwliile, authora, from the Georgian }>eriod onwards, have found 
that the drama of universal appeal misses fire amid realistic 
accessories, and they liave endeavoured to give their audiences 
glimpses into the byi)atlis and artificialities of life, thus usurping 
the functions of the uoveL 

^ Of, Gootho, Hhake»:peaTe ah DichUr Uherhavpt (n d.), Niemand hat liaH matonello 
EostUm mehr vorachtfit ala or; or kennt rooht gut das mueru MonHchcnkoBtum und 
hier gleichon aioh allc. 

® Ztf., JiegeVafilr Hehampteler (IHOJi), § H8, Daw TlH*ator ist uIh mu figuHowsfl TabUiau 
auausehen, worin dor SchanopiehT dio titaffago xnacht. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE GROWTH OF THE LATER NOVEL 

The contents of the present chapter may seem at first sight, 
and that not merely to ill-informed persons, like those of a badly 
assorted omnibus-box. Indeed, unless the reader has at once fidlen 
into the right .point of view, the more he knows the more likely he 
is to see wrong. Amory, he may say, was bom well within the 
seventeenth century. Peacock died wlien only the last third of 
the nineteenth had yet to run. Hero are two centuries, or nearly 
so, to be covered in one chapter. Moreover, the characteristics of 
the various novelists to l)e noticed do not admit, at least in some 
cases, of any obvious chissification of a serious and scientific kind. 
What has John liwtde to do with Belinda, or 8t Leon with 
Orf/U (IrainffeA 

It is not necessary to be very careful in order to answer these 
questions. In the first place, the remarkable longevity and the 
peculiar circumsfivuces of the oldest and the youngest members of 
the group render more chmnology singularly deceptive. 1 1 appears 
to 1^ true that the author of Jolm Bunbde was bom (though the 
oxjict year is not certain) not more than two or three years after 
the revolution of IGHB: and it is certain that Peacock died in 180(1. 
Rut Amory did not publish (though ho may have written them 
earlier) his Mamoin of H(mmd Lmliee till he was nearly sixty- 
five, or till ho wsis nearly seventy, while OryU Grange, 

though it apiMMured only six years before its author's death ajid has 
a wonderful absence of glaring Rip-van-Winkloism, is, in general 
conception, identical with its author’s work of forty years eiiriier. 
And so wo at once loduco the almost two hundred years of the 
first calculation to a modest sixty or seventy at most. 

But there is a good deal more than this. Not ordy do the 
authors hero dealt with represent the work of a manageable and 
definite, if immature, stage in the history of the EnglM novel, 
but they also, by the very absence of their contemporaries Scott 
and Jane Austen, represent a transition, of the highest historical 
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interest, between the great 'qnadnlateral ’ of the mid-eighteenth 
century novel and the immense development of the kind which Scott 
and Jane Austen themselves were to usher in for the nineteenth 
century. Some of them, but by no means all, are, in a way, fisulures. 
All, or almost all, represent experiment, sometimes in partly 
mistaken kinds, like the terror novel of Mrs Badcliffe and Lewis, 
sometimes in ‘sports’ of individual and somewhat eccentric talent 
or genius, like the humour romances of Peacock. But, except in 
the latter case, and even there, perhaps, to some small extent, they 
all give evidence that the novel has not yet found its main way or 
ways — ^that it is, if not exactly in the wilderness, scarcely at home 
in the promised land. Hardly a single one of our company, with 
the possible exception of Maria Edgeworth, can be said to be 
purely normal: and even her normality was sorely interfered 
with by her fa.ther’s eccentricities, by circumstances of this and 
that kind and, not least, perhaps, by an absence both of critical 
supervision and of creative audacity in herself 

Althou^ John, Bwtde, by name at least, has a certmn notoriety ; 
although it was made the subject, by a great critic, of a criticism 
quite as debatable as, and only less debated than. Lamb’s on Thomas 
Heywood; although it has been several times reprinted and has, 
at any rate, pleased some good wits mightily, it appears to be still 
very little knowiu And, as to its more than eccentric author scarcely 
any facts seem to be accessible except that he knew, or said he 
knew. Swift, that he was an Irishman and that, in his later years, 
at any rate, he lived in London. It is customary to call Amory 
mad; but, after repeated reading of bis chief book and a &ir 
study of his other work, the present writer has not been able to 
dhKX>ver signs of anything more than the extremost eccentricity. 
He was, indeed, compact of ‘crazes,’ in the milder and more usual 
meaning of that word; and he indulged them without stint and 
without mercy. A passionate Unitarian, or, as ho preferred to call 
it, a ‘Chrisiuan-Deist’; an eager student of several humane subjects, 
espedally Roman antaquitios, and of some sciences, especially those 
coimected with medicine; by no means a bad critic of literature, 
who almost literally anticipates Macaulay in his estimate of Rymer ; 
devoted to ‘the k^es,’ always in a strictly, though rather oddly, 
virtuous way ; almost equally devoted to good food and good drink ; 
a most imaginative describer of, and wanderer in, picturesque 
scenery — ^ho composes his books by moans of a succession of 
‘screeds,’ devoted helter-skelter to all these subjects, and to a 
great many more. 
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This method, or contempt of method, Amory applies, in his two 
books, with the most extravagant fiiithfalness. In the case of the 
earlier, indeed, Mmmrs of S&oerai Jjodiea, it is applied in such 
a fashion that all but the most exceptionally equipped readers 
had very much better begin with the second, John, BvauHe itself 
There is here enough of amusing matter, and of positive, though 
most eccentric, quality befitting a novel, to induce one to go back to 
the Memoirs: it is more than probable that a first introduction to 
the Memoirs might effectually prevent the reader from going on to 
the I’cst of the work, or from ever taking up anything else written 
by its author. Amory’s announced, and, probably, quite serious, 
intention was to give biographies of eighteen ladies, as well as of 
‘the beautiful Isypheua and Judith the charming Hebrew,’ with 
‘occasional {iccounts’ of others. Ho has actually devoted a stout 
volume of more than five hundred pages almost wholly to one 
person, Mrs Marinda Benlow or Bruce, or, rather, to Mrs Marinda 
and all the other subjects described or adumbrated above, including 
a voysvge to the Ilebrides, continual raids on ‘the destructive 
theology of Athanasius,' a long introduction to ‘Mrs Monkhouse 
of Paterdalo’ {me\ ‘on the banks of the river Gleukroden’ [sic] and 
a largo postscript of an even more miscellaneous character. The 
French phrase about a book ‘letting itself bo read’ is sufficiently 
familiar: it is scarcely extravagant to say that these Memoirs 
alwolutcly refuse to subiuit themselves to reading, except in the 
fiishiou of the most dogged taskwork. 

In John Ihuusk itself, Amory shows himself able to talk, or 
write, a little more like a man, if not of this, yet of his own 
eccentric, world. 'Tlio hero becomes loss nebulous: in feet, ho is, 
at least, of tho world of Dickens, when ho sits down in the highest 
stiiite of contentment, and, in feet, of {msitivo carol, to a pound 
of steuik, a <|uurt of peas, another (or several others) of strong ale 
and divers cuts of fine breath Tlicro luw to bo more and swifter 
handling to enable him to get through his allowance of more tlian 
half-a-tiossen wives, all ravishingly beautiful; all strictly virtuous and 
rigidly Dhristian- Deist; most of them learned in arts anti sciences^ 
sacred and profane, and <%ipablc, sometimes, at least, of painting 
‘at the same time’ pictui'es of Aroulia and of tho crucifixion. 
They are genenilly discovered in some wild district of the north of 
England, where the hero, after perilous adventures, comes upon 
a imrfectly civilised mansion, usually on tho shore of a lake; 
introduces hiiuHclf; is warmly received by botli fathers and 
daughters (it is notewortliy tliat mothers mroly appear); argues on 
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points human and divine; marries; soon buries his wife; and 
proceeds to console himself, after an interval more or less short, in 
circumstances slightly varied in detail but generically identical 

And yet, though it is impossible to ^ve any true description of 
it which shall not make it seem preposterous, the book is not a 
mere sandwich of dulness and extravagance. There is no doubt 
that the quality which recommended it to Hazlitt, and made him 
compare it to Babelais, is his own favourite ‘gusto.’ One might 
almost think that Amory had set himself to oppose, by anticipation, 
not merely the school of ‘sensibility’ which was becoming fashion- 
able in his own time, but the developments, nearly a century 
later, which produced Jacopo Ortis and Obermami. Buncle has 
his sorrows, and, despite his facility of selfconsolation, neither 
mood appears to be in the least insincere, still less hypocritical 
But, sorrow is not his business in life, nor, despite his passion 
for argument, introspection of any kind. It is his business to 
enjoy; and he appears to epjoy everything, the peas and the anti- 
quarian enquiries, the theological discussions and the beautiful 
young ladies who join in them, the hairbreadth escapes and the 
lovely prospects, nay, even the company of a scoundrel with some 
character, like OurlL Hazlitt was perfectly right in selecting 
the passage describing Bunclo’s visits with his friends the Dublin 
‘bloods’ (some of them, apparently, greater scoundrels than Curll 
himsolf) to an alehouse on the seashore. This display of mood is 
one of the most remarkable things of its kind, and the wonder of 
it is not lessened when we remember that it was published, if not 
written, by a man of seventy. That there is, practically, nothing — 
either real or factitious — of the sense of regret for the i)aHt is less 
surprising than that the gusto is itself not fictitious in the least — 
that it is perfectly fresh, spontaneous and, as it were, the utterance 
of a fuUblooded undergraduate. In none of the four groat con- 
temporary novelists is there this absolute spontaneity— not even 
in Fielding; and Amory ought to have due credit for it 

With the final remark that this development of tlie eccentric 
novel, towards the close of the first great harvest of the novel 
itselfi is, as a historical fact, worthy of no little attention, wo may 
pass to another single figure, and single book, also, in a way, 
eccentric, but towering far above Amory in genius, and standing 
alone ; later than the great novelists of 1740—70 ; earlier than 
the abundant novel-produce of the revolutionary period; exactly 
contemporary with no one of much mark in the novel except 
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Miss Bumey, and as different from her as the most ingenious 
imagination could devise — ^to Beckford and VceOiek. 

It cannot be denied that a great part of Beckford’s celebrity 
is derived from, and has been always maintained by, sources 
which appeal to the more vnlgar kinds of human interest His 
wealth, which, even at the present day, would be reckoned great, and 
which, for his time, was immense and almost incredible; his lavish 
and fantastic expenditure of it; his pose as a misanthropic, or, at 
least, recluse, voluptuary; his eccentricities of all sorts, his dis- 
tinguished connections ; and even his long life — ^were powerftil 
attractions of tliis kind to the vulgar. But there is no doubt that 
his literary powers were great: and not much doubt that, though 
his circumstances, possibly, circumscribed the exercise of them, 
they helped, to some extent, to produce the colour and character 
of his best work. It is a curious fact, but one attested by not 
a few instances, that men of narrow, or only moderately affluent, 
circumstances do not deal happily with imaginations of unbounded 
luxury. Fonthill and the means which created or supiwrted it 
enabled Beckford to enlarge things still further and satisftictorily 
for the purposes of Samamh and Tstakar. 

Had ho not written the unique romance which begins in one of 
these places and ends in (or below) the other, Beckford would 
still have Imd claims by no means insignificant to a position in 
litcniture, although his other work in the way of fiction' is not great, 
his various tmvels, the bibliogmphy of whicii is rather complicsited, 
are of <]uality high alK>vo the average^ and his early skit in art 
criticism (A IIi»fory of tJvutrmrdinary PahOerit) is oxtrcnmly 
clover. NovertheI<»«, for all but anecdotic or very minute literary 
history, Beckford is Vathik 

This t»Ue itseif is not free from a certain overlay of delil)erato 
eccentricity. As we resad it in Knglish, it is not Beckford’s own 
work (though finally reviscfl by him), but that of a certain 
Hainucl Henley, surreptitiously published and translated from the 
French, which, Beckfor<l sjiid (if he said it)’, ho liad written in 

* Mmiern Novd Writmtf or the Blfffant HnDmumt ( 1790 ), a natlro not quilo ‘ brought 
off’; aiMl Azrmia ( 1707 ), nndi*r |)K«u(louym ‘JfmkH.’ 

* Th<^ cii^rluT parlH avpoanHl lirHt m T7B3 aH J>rram^ Wakitiff Tktmghtn ami 

TncidmtH^ and u rath<>r jnvonili’ coxcombry and jauntiui'KK, no doubt duo to tbo 

imitation of Htcrius but bb^iidcd witli much really fanciful writinK* lie flUpproKBod 
moHt of the copicH, and cahtiKated Umi book scvemly when In* rcpiinttsd it> fifty yearH 
later, with lifttfra from l*ortv0<U (IHM), which aro of very ^reat merit. 

^ liiK interlocutor and reporter, ('yruH Heading, labourH utider BomoihinK of the 
Hatno doubt m to Iuk * Hftcurtty ’ which attaolK*d to llardolph. Hut large and truntwortby 
additiotiK have recently been made to our knowledge of heekford andhiH work by Hewifl 
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three days and two nights, thereby bringing on severe illness. 
Other reports say that he took something like a year over it. 
The matter, which will remind some readers of incidents in the 
life of Balzac, is of little real importance. And, perhaps, it is not 
too ‘spoilsport’ to observe that three days and two nights means 
about sixty-four hours and that Vatikek does not extend beyond 
about eighty or ninety at most of pages like the present. Any- 
body who could write it at all, and had thought the lines of it 
out beforehand, could write three or four pages of it in an hour, 
have from thirty to forty left for food, sleep and the resting of 
his wrist— the strength of which latter would be the chief part of 
the wonder. 

Whether, however, Va(he^ had been writtoii in three days, or 
three weeks, or three months, or throe years, its literary value 
would be affected not one jot It is an Arabian tale of the 
familiar kind into which Anthony Hamilton and Voltaire had 
infused western sarcasm. The hero, grandson of Haronn, exagge- 
rates the, by no means small, defects of his ancestor’s character, 
and has very few of his merits, if any. Ho is what is now called 
a m^lomaniac in everything: and, after a course of compara- 
tively harmless luxury, devotes himself, partly under the influence 
of his sorceress mother, Carathis, to the direct service of Hblis. 
Crime now follows dime; and, though, in his jounioy towards the 
haunted ruins of Istakar (the site of the purgatory of Holoinon and 
the inferno of Eblis himself), he conceives an at least human and 
natural x)asBion for the beautiful Nouronihar, she is as much 
intoxicate by the prosjiect of sui)omatural power as he is himself. 
They are at last introduced, by a subordinate fiend, to the fiimous 
hall of Eblis, whore, after a short interval, they meet with their 
due reward — the eternal torture of a burning heart — juj they 
wander amid riches, splendours, opiwrtnnities of knowledge and 
all the other treacherous and bootless gifts of hell. 

It is hardly possible to praise this conclusion too highly: it is 
almost Milton in arabos(iue, and, though Beckford has given him- 
self insuflident space to develop the chameter of Nouronihar 
(Vathek himselfi it must be confessed, has very little), there are 
hints and outlines which are almost Hhakcs|>earean. What 
opiuion may bo formed of the matter which leads up to this con- 
clusion will depend almost entirely uiwn temiMrament. It has, 
in parts, been called, but, to some judgments, never is, dull : it 

Molvillo, wlio has, also, at laat romuod, from HamothiiiK like oblivion in tli« liamilton 
arohivoR, the lipnodet to be dealt witli below. 
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is certainly, in parts, grotesque, extravagant and even nasty. 
But Beckford could plead sufiScient 'local colour’ for it, and 
a contrast, again almost Shakespearean, between the flickering 
fltrce atrocities of the beginning and the sombre magnificence 
of the end. Beckford’s claims, in fact, rest on the half-score or 
even half-dozen pages towards the end : but these pages axe hard 
to parallel in the later literature of prose fiction. 

There are, however, some points not directly touching the 
literary merit of Vathek, which can hardly be left quite unhandled 
even in the small space available here. It has been said that the 
tale was written in French and handed over by its author to 
Samuel Henley to translate. The translation, even with Beckford’s 
own revision, is not impeccable, and sometimes fails strangely 
in idiom \ It is, however, better to read the book in the transla- 
tion than in the original, which brings out too forcibly the 
resemblance to Hamilton and Voltaire: and eighteenth century 
French is not equal to the hall of Eblis. The circumstances of 
the actual publication are strange and not entirely compre- 
hensible. That Henley, after much shilly-shallying on Beckford’s 
part, should have ‘forced the card’ and published it without 
the author’s permission, is not very surprising; but why he 
gave it out as ‘translated from the Arabic’ has never been 
satisfEtctorily explained. Beckford, for once reasonably enraged, 
published the French as soon as he could; but he did not innlnd a 
the Episodes which are referred to at the end, and which are 
congruous enough in The Arabian NigJOs &shion. He showed 
them, later, to some men of letters, including Bogers ; but he never 
published them, and it is only recently that they Imve appeared, 
edited in French by Lewis Melville, and very well translated into 
English by Sir Frank Marzials. It would have been a pity if 
they had perished or remained unknown: but they can hardly 
be said to add to the gn^eatness of VaJthek, though they are 
not unworthy of their intended shrine. The first is a sort of 
doublet of the main story, a weaker Vathek, prince Alasi, being 
here actually made worse by a more malignant Nouronihar, princess 
Firouzkah. The heroine of the second is a peri of some charm, 
but her husband, Barkiarokh, is a repulsive and uninteresting 

* The Btrangest of thera onrova in one which tho preaent writer haa serer seen 
noticed. After the malodoroua and mnrdorous aaoriiioe to Ubhs, when Vathek and his 
mother carouae, the French has tho very ordinary phrase that Oorathie /niseit raium ft 
the Taedous toaata of her son. ‘JDo right ’or ‘do reason ’is actually English in thesame 
sense of pledging and oonnterplodging; but Henley writes: ‘failed not to supply a 
reason for every bumper,’ which, if not quite nonsonso, is quite wrong sense 
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scoundrel By fiir the most striking is the last, the lores of the 
brother and sister prince Ealilah and princess Zulkais, which 
Beckford has left unfinished: whether from actual change of mind 
and taste or from one of his innumerable caprices and indolences, 
it is difficult to say. 

The revolutionary novel of Godwin, Holcroft, Mrs Inchbald and 
Bage may be said to be the first instance (unless the novel of 
sensibility be allowed a position in the same line) of fiction proper 
(as distinguished from religious or other allegory) succumbing to 
purpose: and there may be some who would ssiy tliat the inevit- 
able evil of the connection showed itself at once. Here, of course, 
the French originals arc obvious and incontestable. Bousseau in 
all the four, Diderot, to no small extent, in Bage, supply, to those 
who know them, commentaries or parallel texts, as it were, to be 
read with Oafofr WUXioumt and A Simple Story, Aima St Ives 
and Mermspromj. But the diflerence, not merely of genius, but of 
circumstance and atmosphere, is moat remarkable. 

Godwin, though he wrote three early novels of which even 
biographers have been able to say little or nothing, and which fail 
to leave the slightest effect on the most industrious searchers-out 
of them, produced nothing of importance in this kind till long after 
Holcroft, who, iudec<l, was a much older man. But Caleb WiHUmm 
(1794) is the most famous and St Leon (1799), with all its mis- 
planning and even unreadableness, the most original, of the group ; 
so we may begin with Godwin. 

Both the books mentioned are closely connected with Political 
Justice, to the account of which, elsewhere’, reference must lie 
made: their successors Fleetwood (IfiO.*!), MandaoUle (1817) and 
Ohudesky (1»3()), though they can hardly bo said to bo alien in 
temper, have far less distinction, and it is doubtful whether 
anyone now living has roswl them twica The present writer, some 
years ago, found a first rcjuling severe enough exercise to in- 
dispose him towards repetition of it, though Fleetwood, iwrhaps, 
is worth reading once. Oaleh Williams, on the other hand, hsis 
been repeatedly reprinted and has, undoubtedly, oxercisod rejil 
fascination on a largo number of weU<iualified readers. It is, 
indeed, usual to praise it; and, in such work (for novels are 
meant to please, and, if they pletwe, tliero is little more to be 
said), it is unnocossai-y and, indeed, idle to affect exception. The 
book is certainly full of ingenuity; and the doubles and chocks 

* Seo «ni«, oliap. tu 
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and fresh starts of the criminal Falkland and his half unwilling 
servant and detective Caleb display that molelike patience and 
consecntiveness which distinguish Godwin’s thought throughout 
his work. To some tastes, however, not only is the ‘nervous 
impression’ (as Flaubert called it, in a phrase of great critical 
value) disagreeable, but there is an additional drawback m the 
total inability which they, at least, feel to sympathise with either 
master or man. If, at about half way in the length of the actual 
book, Falkland could have been made to commit a second murder 
on Caleb and be hanged for it, the interest would, to these tastes, 
have been considerably improved. Still, Caleb WUUa/me has, 
generally, been found exciting. 8t Leon, though some have thought 
it ‘terrible,’ has more often incurred the charge of dullness. It is 
dull, and, yet, strangely enough, one feels, as, at least in the cases 
above referred to, one does not feel in respect of Caleb WilMams, 
that it just misses being a masterpiece. It represents that curious 
element of ‘occultism’ which mixed itself largely with the revolu- 
tionary temper, and is associated for all time in literature with the 
names of Cagliostro and Mosmer. It contains the best examples 
of Godwin’s veiy considerable, if luther artificial, power of ornate 
writing. The character of the heroine or part-heroine Marguerite 
(who has always been supposed to be intended for a study of 
the author’s famous wife Mary Wollstonocraft), if, again, a little 
conventional, is, really, sympathotia Had the thing been more 
completely brought off, one might even have pardoned, though it 
would have been hardly possible not to notice, the astonishing 
anachronisms, not merely of actual fiict, but of style and diction, 
which distinguish almost the whole group dealt with in this 
chapter, and which were only done away with by Scott in the 
historical or quasi-historical noveL And, it is of great importance, 
especially in a historical survey, to remember that, when the problem 
of the authorship of the Waverley Novels presented itself, persons 
of very high competence did not dismiss as preposterous the notion 
that Godwin might be ‘the Great Unknown.’ In fact, he had, as 
these two books show, and as others do not wholly disprove, not 
a few of the characteristics of a novelist, and of a groat one. lie 
could make a plot; he could imagine character; and he could 
write. What deprived him of the position he might have reached was 
the constant presence of purpose, the constant absence of humour 
and the frequent lack, almost more fatal still, of anything like 
I)aHsioiL The coldbloodedness of Godwin and his lack of humour 
wore, to some extent, sources of power to him in writings like 
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PoWtmiil Justice', they destroyed all hope of anything but 
abnormal success in novel-writing. 

His Mend and senior, Holcroft\ possessed both humour and 
passion, as his plays and his possibly ‘doctored’ AttSobiography 
show; nor is humour absent from his first novel Alvn^fn (1780), 
which, however, does not really belong to the class we are 
discussing, but is a lively senti-picaresque working up of the 
author’s odd, youthful experiences on the stage and elsewhere. 
The much later Atma St Ives (1792) and Hugh Trevor (1794) 
are similar in general temper to CaM> WUlimm and, iiulocd, to 
Political Justice itself, of which some would have Ilolcroft to 
have been the real inspirer. Unfortunately, the interest, which, as 
was said above, must be allowed to Godwin’s chief novel has never, 
it is believed, been discovered by any recent reader in these two 
long and dull vindications, by means of fiction, of the liberty, e<iuulity 
and fraternity claptrap; though, at the time, they undoubtedly 
interested and affected minds in a state of exaltation such as 
Coleridge’s and Southey’s. Holcroft’s very considerable dmmatic 
faculty, and his varied experience of life, still enable him, eHj)ecially 
in Anna St Ives, to intersperse some scenes of a mther livelier 
character than the rest; but it is very questionable whether it 
is worth anyone’s while to seek them out in a desert of dreary 
declamation and propagandist pnpi)Ct-mongoring. 

Mrs Inchbald®, like Ilolcroft, was an intimate friend of G<«lwin; 
indeed, she was one of those rather numerous persons whom that 
most marriage-seeking of misogaraists wished to marry before 
he fell into the clutches of Mrs Clairmont. Pretty, clover, an 
accomplished actress, an industrious woman of letters, with an 
unblemished chanicter in very <inoer society, but, very decidedly, 
a flirt-— there was, perhajw, none of those mther heterogeneous 
qualities or accidctits which, taken in connection with the others, 
was not useful to her as a novelist; and by her novels she hjw lived. 
A Simple Story has always been more or less iK)pnlar: and the 
curiously ‘modem’ novel Nature mtd Art, in which a Judge 
sentences to death a woman whom he has formerly seduced, from 
time to time receives attention. In both, her dramatic experience. — 
for she was playwright as well as actress— cnabIo<l her t<> hit ujion 
strong situations and not contemptibly coustmeted character ; wliile 
her purely literary gift enabled her te clothe them in g,)od 

» Soe a««c, ohap. xn, * H<>o mU, chap. xn. 
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form. But the criticism passed on her — that prevalent ideas on 
education and social convention spoil the work of a reid artist — 
is true, except that a real artist would not have allowed the 
spoUing. Mrs luchbald stands apart from Godwin and Holcroft, on 
the one side, and from Bage, on the other, in the &ct that, as some, 
though not many, other people have done, she combined sincere 
religious belief (she was a lifelong Roman catholic) with revo- 
lutionary political notions; and this saved her, in books as in life, 
from some blemishes which appear in others of the group. But the 
demon of extra-literary purpose left the marks of his daws on her. 

Robert Bage, the last of this quartette, is differentiated from 
them by the fact that he is not unfrequently amusing, while the 
others seldom succeed in causing amusement Sir Walter Scott 
has been sometimes found fault with, first, because he included some 
of Bage’s books in the ‘Ballantyne novels,’ and, secondly, because 
he did not include what ho himself, certainly with some incon- 
sistency, allowed to bo the best (which was also the last), Herm- 
apr&tig or Mmt cut he is not (1796). He also omitted the earlier 
Mem as he 'is (1792) and The /air Syrian (1787) but gave the 
three othore. Mount M&nneAh (1781), Barham Downs (1784) and 
James WeMace (1788). There is, perhaps, some ground for 
approving his practice at the expense of his precept Bage, a 
quaker who became a freethinker, was an active man of business, 
and did not take to novol-Mrriting till ho was advanced in life. As 
was said above, though there is much of Rousseau in him, there is 
almost more of Diderot, and even a good deal of Voltaire; and, 
it was from the latter two of the trio that he derived the free speech 
as well as free thinking for which oven a critic and editor so wisely 
and honestly free from squejunislmess as Scott had to apologise. 
As the titles of his two last novels show, and as the dates of 
them may explain, they are the most deeply imbued with purpose. 
Hormsprong himself, in fact — and one cannot but think must have 
been perceived to be by his author’s shrewdness— is something 
very like a caricature. Ho is ‘the natural man’— -or, rather, the 
extremely unnatural one — who, somehow, sheds all tradition in 
religion, iM)litica and morals; and who, as wo may put it, in a 
combination of vernacuhiritios, ‘comes all right out of his owi» head.’ 
Ho is, also, very dull. Most as he is possesses rather more liveliness ; 
but Ths /air SyrUm (of which oven the British museum seems 
to possess only a liVonoh translation) is duller than Merm^ong. 
James WaUaee admits a good deal of sentimentality; but 
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M&ma Hmneth and Ba/rhom Douom, though they have much 
which suggests the French substantive falarasie and the French 
adjective scmgrmu — ^though it is also quite clear, now and then, that 
Bage is simply following his great English predecessors, especially 
Fielding and Sterne — have, like Mem ets Ite is, and, perhaps, in 
greater measure, a sort of unrefined liveliness, which carries 
them off, and which Scott, who was almost equally as good a 
judge of his kind of wares as a producer of them, no doubt 
recognised. Bage, in &ct, when he leaves revolutionary politics 
and ethics on one side, and indulges what Scott did not scruple to 
call his ‘genius,’ can give us people who are more of this world 
than the folk of almost any of his contemporaries in novel-writing, 
except Fanny Buniey earlier, and Maria Edgeworth later. U.is 
breeding, his circumstances and, perhaps, his temper, were not 
such as to enable him to know quite what to do with these live 
personages — ^but they are tliere. 

To say that Maria Edgeworth herself holds really an outlying 
position in the group of revolutionary novelists may seem absurd 
to some readers ; but there are others who will take the statement 
as a mere matter of course. Tn both temper and temperament, no 
one could liave loss of the revolutionary spirit; but the influence 
of the time, and, still more, that of her fatW, coloured the whole 
of her earlier and middle work. There is no doubt that Uichard 
Edgeworth — who was a sort of John Buncle revived in the 
flesh and with the manners of a modern gentleman — aflected his 
daughter's work very much for the woine, by the admixture of 
purpose and preachment which ho either induced her to make or 
(in some cases, pretty certainly) intruded on his own account. But 
it is possible that, without this influence, she would have written 
loss or not at all. 

The influence was itself derived from the esvrlier iutd loss 
aggressive — or, at least, loss anarchic — side of the Vrench jf/hUosopfut 
movement — ethical, economic, humanitarian, nithor than politically 
or religiouslyrevolutionary. Marmontol (not only or mainly in the 
actual title Mored Tales) was, perhiiiw, the most powerful single 
influence with the Edgeworths; there is practically nothing of 
Voltaire or Diderot, and not much of liousseau, except on the 
educational side. as was admitted above, this clement may 
have had a certain stimulating effect, it certainly affected the 
products of that stimulation injuriously. But, fortunately. Miss 
Edgeworth’s native genius (wo need not bo frfraid to use the word 
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ia regard to her, though Scott may have been too liberal in applying 
it to Bage) did not allow itself to be wholly suppressed either by 
her French models or by her father’s interference. It found its 
way in three dilferent Erections, producing, in all, work which 
wants but a little, if, in some instances, it wants eren that, to be 
of the very first class. 

To mention these in what may be called hierarchical order, we 
ought, probably, to take first the attempts in what may be called 
the regular novel, ranging from Belinda in 1801 to Hden in 1834. 
This division, except when it allies itself with the next, has been 
the least popular and enduring pai*t of her work ; but, at least in 
Bd/mda, it deserves a much higher reputation than it has usually 
enjoyed. In fact, Bdinda itself, though it does want the pro- 
verbial ‘ that ! ’, wants only that to be a great novel. The picture 
of the half-decadent, half-unfiedged, society of the meeting of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is, at times, extremely vivid, 
and curiously perennial In the twentieth, at least, one has not to 
look fax before detecting, with the most superficial changes. Lady 
Delacour and Mrs Lutwidge, and even Harriot Freke. The men 
are not so good. Clarence Harvey, the hero, is a possible, but not 
an actual, success, and the spendthrift Creole is mere stuff of 
melodrama ; while the good people (in a less agreeable sense than 
the roly-poly pudding in TIte Book of Smiba) are ‘ really too good.’ 
This does not apply to Belinda herself, who is a natural girl 
enough ; but, in her, also, there is the little wanting which means 
much. Bdinda, let it be repeated, is not a great novel ; but, an 
acute and expert reviewer might have detected in its author some- 
thing not unlike a great novelist, at a time when there was nothing 
in fiction save the various extravagances criticised in other parts 
of this chapter. 

The second group of Maria Edgeworth’s novels with wliich, as has 
boon said, the first, as in The Aheenbee, to some extent, coalesces, has 
had better luck, and, perhaps, deserves it. This consists of the Irish 
atorioH from which Sir Walter Scott professed to have derived at 
least x)art of the su^estion of his own national kind ; these began 
early in 1800, with the striking, but rather too typical and chronicle- 
fashioned, Cmtle liaderemt', and which, later, produced its master- 
pieces in the already mentioned Ahmttee (1809) and in Ormond 
(1817). There is not any room here for particularising the merits 
of these most agrcosublo and still fairly wellknown books ; but, 
from the historical point of view, there is one thing about them 
which deserves much study and which was probably what Scott 
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honoured. The utilisation of national or pseudo-national or pro- 
vincial peculiarities as an attraction in fictitious treatment of 
life had originated with the drama, though we find traces of it in 
that rich seed-heap, the French fcMiau. Now, the drama almost 
always exaggerates ; it may drop the actual cothurnus and mask, but 
it always demonstrates their reason for existence. When Smollett 
borrowed the device for the novel, ho kept its failing, and so did 
others ; Miss Edgeworth did not. In the first division of her work, 
and, even, in the third, to which wo aro coming, she may, sometimes, 
especially in her dialogue, miss that absolute verisimilitude and 
nature which the critical genius of Drydcn had first detected in 
the creative genius of Chaucer and Shakespeare. In her dealings 
with Irish scenes and persons, she never misses it. She cannot 
touch her ancestral soil (it was not exactly her native, and one might 
draw fanciful consequences from the relation) without at once 
acquiring that strange creative or mimetic strength which produces 
in the reader of fiction— poetic, dramatic or prosaic alike — a sudden, 
but quiet, undoubting conviction that these things and persons were 
so and not otherwise. 

Still, there are some who, whether in gratitude for l>enefits 
bestowed upon their first childhood or because of the approach of 
their second, regard the third division of Mariti Edgeworth’s work 
not merely with most afiection but with most positive and critical 
admiration. The supremest 'grace of congruity’ which has been 
granted to the Irish books and passages must, indeed, agiun bo 
denied to this third group, at least as universally present. No 
schoolboys, and certainly no Eton schoolboys, over ttvlked like the 
personages of Eton MmUent ; j«m 1 the personal crotchets of her 
father and the general crotchets of bis school too fre((uontIy 
appear. One is sometimes reminded of the bad, though oftenor of 
the good, side of Edgeworth’s friend Day in dealing with simihir 
subjects. But, the ftmt remains tluil^ in Tlte Farmts Ametant 
(1796 — 1801) and Early Lmotut (1801), in Moral Tales (1801) 
and Fojmkar Tales (1804), Frank (1822) and Harry and Lnuy 
(1825), real children, rnivo for a few touches in Hhakospearo and 
still fewer elsewhere, first apiKstr— not ‘ tlie little misses ’ and ' little 
masters ’ of her own earlier times, but children, authentic, inde- 
pendent of fashion and alive. It is not in the least necessary to 
be a child- worshipper in onler to see this: it is only necessary to 
bo, what, i)erhai)s, is not so common, a i>eraon who has eyes. 
Ilosamund, whose charm may, possibly, lie enhanced by the contrast 
of her very detestable mamma ; Frc<lerick, in 37t« Mimic ; Frank 
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himself, in not a few of his appearances, both earlier and later, not to 
mention many others,are examples of that strange power of fiction in 
reconciling, and more than reconciling, us to what might be tedious 
in fiict. You might, in real life, after a short time, at any rate, 
wish that their nurses would fetch them — on paper, they are a joy 
for ever. While, as for strict narrative faculty, the lady who could 
write both SimpUSman and L’ Amiehteomme, with the unmawkish 
simplicity of the first and the unmannerised satire of the second, 
had it as it has been possessed by very few indeed of her class. 

Many people know that Jane Austen, in that spirited defence 
of the novelist’s house which appears in NorOianger AJbhey, showed 
her grace as well as her wit by a special commendation of B^mda ; 
but, even those who have forgotten this are likely to remember 
that the greater art of the same book turns upon satire of a 
certain department of novel-writing itself to which Miss Edge- 
worth did not contribute. To this department — the terror novel, 
novel of mystery, novel of suspense, or whatever title it may 
most willingly bear — ^we must now come. With the revolutionary 
groups it practically divides the space usually allotted to the novel 
itself for the hist decade of the eighteenth, and the first of the 
nineteenth, century ; though there was an immense production in 
other varieties. Its own courts or precincts were populous, but 
with a folk, in general, astonishingly feeble. If such a man, or 
even sudi a boy, as Shelley could perpetrate such utter rubbish 
as Zastroxai and 8t Irvyne, the gutter-scribbler was not likely 
to do much better. And, as a matter of fact, all those who have 
made exploration of the kind will probably agree that, except 
to the pure student, there is hardly a more unprofitable, as 
well as undelightful, department of literature than that of the 
books which harrowed and fibscinated Oatherine Morland and 
Isabella Thorp and the ‘sweet girl ’ who supplied them with lists of 
new performances piping hot and thrillingly horrid®. 

It is, however, not without justice that three writers — two of 
the first flight of this species, and one of the second — ^havo been 
able to obtain a sort of exemption — ^if though of a rather curious and 
precarious cliaiactor — from the deserved oblivion which has fallon 

* Thi» group spread its ripplos very widely, and affected some of the work of 
Charlotte Smith, whose best known book, however, The 01(1 Manor Hoim, despite its 
date (1793), is ‘terrorist’ in neither sense. Nor is the once, and long enormously, 
popular Ohildren of the Ahhey of Regina Maiia Roche (X790). 

» It is only of late years that justice has been done to another novel-satire on these 
absurd novels, The ihrome of Eaton Stannard Raxrett (1813). 
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OQ their companions. These are Anne Radcliffe, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis and Charles Robert Maturin. 

Something like a whole generation had passed since what was 
undoubtedly the first example, and, to some extent, the patteni, of 
the whole style, The Castle of Otranto, had appeared. Horace 
Walpole was still alive ; but it is not probable that he regarded 
this sudden mob of children or grandchildren with any afiection. 
Indeed, he had just pronounced Otranto itself to Hannah More as 
‘fit only for its time’ — a judgment which it is not difficult to 
interpret without too much allowance for his very peculiar sincerity 
in insincerity. At any rate, the new books were very fit for tlioir 
time ; and, though the German romances which (themselves owing 
not a little to Otramto) had come between influenced Lewis, at 
least, very strongly, it is not certain that tl»cy were needed to 
produce Mrs Radclilfe. Much stronger influence on her has been 
assigned, and some must certainly be allowed, to Clara Reeve S the 
direct follower (again not to his delight) of Walpole, whose Chompimi 
of Virtue (better known by its later title The OUl Thiglmh Baron) 
appeared in 1777 : and, though a rather feeble thing, has hold its 
ground in recent reprints better than either Ot/ranto or Udolpho. 
Clara Reeve’s really best work, though one never likely to have 
been, or to l>e, popular, is The ProgreM of Romcmee, a curious, 
stiffly oldfashioncd, but by no means ill-informed or imWile, 
defence of her art (17(15). Bho also, in her Cka/rdba, anticipated, 
though she did not originate, and it is not sure whether she directly 
suggested, the story of Landor’s Gdnr. 

On Mrs Radclifie herself, something of the general revolutionary 
fermentation, no doubt, worked ; yet, tlicre was much else not, 
perhaps, entirely unconnected with that ferukontation, but nut 
directly duo to it, though arising out of the taste for the picturesciue, 
for romantic adventure, for something foreign, unfamiliar, new, as 
woU as to the blind search and striving for the historical novel. 
Her own influence was extraordinary : for it was more or loss 
directly exerted on two writers who exorcised a most jkotent 
influence, not merely on the English, but on the Eurojkoan, litom- 
turo or world in the early jttirt of tlio next century. Not a few 
other writers in other kinds of novel or book have had bevies of 
Catherines and Isabellas contending for ‘the next volume’ at 
circulating library doors. It has not happened to any otlier to 
give a novelist like Bcott something of his method, and a (koet 
like Byron nearly the whole of his single hero. 

1 Boe mU^ vol x, ohap. ixl 
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Of the noTels themselves, as actual works of art, or as actual 
procurers of pleasure, it is not easy to speak so decisively. Except 
in the first. The CasUes of Athlin and Dmibcvyne (1789), where the 
author had hardly found her method, and in the posthumous 
OaMon de BlotideviMe (1826)^ the general scheme is remarkably 
and, to some tastes, tediously uniform — ^repeating over and over 
again the trials and persecutions of a heroine who, at last, wins 
through them. Of the processes by which she herself, at last, 
achieved something beyond the stock personages who, as Scott 
says. 


had wept or Rtomiod thronjs'h the chapters of romance, without much altera- 
tion in their family habits and eharaotors, for a quarter of a century before 
her time, 

Sir Walter’s own study of her gives, perhaps, the best criticism 
ftxiat.i n g or likely to exist. His title for the motive of her more 
accomplished books — suspense — shows the expert But actual 
epjoyment and a sense of obligation, not merely for that but for 
help in craftsmanship, made him, perhaps, a little too favourable. 
It is difficult to conceive anything more childish than her first 
novel, which carries out the most conventional of thin plots by the 
aid of characters who have not any character at all, an almost 
entire absence of dialogue, stock descriptions, stilted and absurd 
language and an exaggeration of the hopeless deformation and 
confusion of local colour and historical verisimilitude which dis- 
tinguishes the age. 

A SixdUmJ^mame (1790) is a very little better, but not much ; 
it approaches nearer to the main theme of the persecuted heroine, 
the main scene of wild landscape, house or castles honeycombed 
with dungeons, broken stairs and secret passages, and the main 
method of ingenious, intricate, at first alarming, but, so for as any 
total result goes, almost wholly futile, incident In the three 

^ Thifl book, novor united with her other novel-work, and very little known, is a 
ourions instance of tho danger of changing styles. Although pubhshed ten years after 
Waverlty, it sooxns to have been written more than ten years before it. The author 
shows all the faults of the historical novel before Scott, and none of her own merits. 
Its hopolosHnofis may be judged from one speech of one character, an ecclesiastic of the 
time of Henry IIL * I only doubt of his guilt, and that carries me no further than to 
reliftquUhment of the proseeuHonn At the same time, with Gaston de BlondeviUe 
appeared a considerable body of Poenia and Letters, Some of those last, describing 
travel, are good and connect themselves with the descriptive parts of the novels. Some 
of the shorter and more dosenptive poems, such as The River Dove, The Ilaeel Tree and 
80 forth are, also, mildly tolerable; but the verso romance, St Albans Abbey, between 
three and four hundred pages long, is quito insignificant in quality and insufferably 
tedious in <iuantity. 
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central books The Romame oftJte Foreet (1791), 27ie Mysteries of 
Udolpho{l794i) and The Italiam, (1797), these motiTes, methods, or 
machineries are folly developed ; and, among Mrs Radcliffe’s 
admirers, each has its partisans. The fii-st is the freshest, and its 
heroine Adeline, perhaps, is more attractive than her successors, 
Emily and EUena. Tho fer-renowned Mysteries supply the fullest, 
the most popular and, perhaps, the most thorouglily characteristic 
example of the styla The Italimt is tho most varied, the least 
mechanical and, in the personage of tho villain Schedoni (whose 
almost legitimate descendant the ordinary Byronic hero imdoubtcdly 
is), has, by for, tho most important and, almost, iwwerful character — 
a character not, perhaps, wholly imimssiblc in itself, and, oven if 
so, made not wholly improbable by tho presentation in tho lK>ok. 
In fact, one may go so fiir as to say that, for anyone who has 
‘purged considerate vision' enough to behold Schedoni, unaffected 
by the long vista of his deplorable successors, there is power in 
him ; while, in all tho three books, the various now motives above 
referred to make a strong combined appeal. In particular, though 
Mrs Radcliffe had never visited Italy itself, she know tho Rhine 
with its castles ; she knew the more picturesque parts (including 
the Lakes) of her own comitiyr ; and she utilised her knowledge 
more than cleverly. 

On tho other hand, there are two drawbacks (tliough, iMirhajM, 
one of them may be included in the other) which Hcott himself 
perceived and admitted, and which will probably always prevent 
some, if not most, readers from appreciating Udolpho mul its 
fellows. Those are the extraordinary elaboration on means with 
futility on result already noted, and the ‘ explained suimntatural,’ 
which, perhaps, is only a subvariety of that blend. For, this 
latter, defence has sometimes l)een tried from diffbrent iK>ints 
of view ; some urging that surely nobody can want such nonsense 
as the Bupeniatural to remmn unexplained and accepted ; others, 
that the explanation gives room for, and, indeed!, necessitates, no 
small possession of craftsmanship, if not of actual artistry, on the 
part of tho novelist Neither plea needs much critioU examina- 
tion. But tho fact certainly reuuuns that, to some readers, not, 
perhaps, the nnfittest, this nuicli mlo akmt nothing process, in tho 
first instance, means disappointed irritation, and, in after cases, utter 
boredom and lack of interest Tlio further [)rovalence of the same 
much ado about nothing metiiod, even in cases where there is 
nothing supernatural, is, porba})s, eciually tedious, if less positively 
irritating. It has been {minted out that imges on pstges, and. 
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almost, chapters on chapters, of Udolpho are occupied by the 
account of Emily wandering, or being led about, the castle for hours 
by one of Montoni’s ruffians, and being brought back to her room 
without anything really dreadful being done to her, even in the 
way of threats. Once, her aunt is, with some violence, removed 
from her company ; but nobody injures her, locks the door, or 
interferes with her in any way. When she is in the hall, a 
wounded man is carried past ; but, again, nobody even speaks to her. 
She wanders about the castle and sees a track of blood (which 
is not very remarkable, considering the wounded man) and con- 
cludes tliat her aunt has been murdered. She finds her maid in a 
room. And then she goes back to her own, and — very sensibly — 
goes to bed. 

It is fair to say that, in The ItaMan, both hero and heroine are 
exposed to much more real dangers ; and that there are situations 
not by any means lacking in strength. It would certainly stand 
reprinting better than the others. But it shares with them the draw- 
back that there is no real suspense about this so-called ‘ novel of 
suspense.’ Jack is sure to have Jill ; both Jack and Jill are sure 
to got out of their troubles ; and, though there is not exactly 
‘much ado about nothing’ here, as there almost, or alt(^ether, is 
in The Mysterieti, there is certmnly rather little wool for a very 
great cry. 


It was one of the numerous clevernesses of Matthew (Iregory 
Lewis that he saw the incompatibility of a certainly happy ending 
for ‘a tale of terror.’ It was one result of the defects which pre- 
vented his cleverness from reaching genius that he went to the 
other extreme and made TheMonJe (1796), as a whole, a mere mess 
and blotch of murder, outrage, diahlerie and indecency. His 
scheme, indeed, was much less original than Mrs Eadcliffc’s ; for 
ho liad been in Germany and there is no doubt that ho had 
taken for his model not merely the poems of BUrger and the 
otlier early romantics but the drama and fiction of Kchiller 
and of lIohiHO, in Tlw. Bobbers (1781) and in ArdittgheUo (1785). 
The consequoiice was that The Motik did not plotiso i>cople 
even so little s(|uoamish as Byron, and has never, except in a 
quasi-surreptitious manner, been reprinted in its original form. 
It is ‘mossy’ enough, oven in its author’s revised vomon, being 
badly constnictc<l and extravagant in every sonsa It has, how- 
ever, some scones of iwwor. The tompti-oss Matilda do Villanegas 
(bettor taketi as an actual woman, fiend-inspired, than as a 
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mere succubus) ranks next to Schedoni, in this division, as 
a character; and the final destniction and damnation of the 
villainous hero is not quite so ludicrous as it very easily might 
have been. Lewis, before his early death, wrote (or, rather, trans- 
lated) other novels ; but none of them attained, or, in the very 
slightest degree, deserved, the vogue of Tlw, Mmik, or of his plays 
and verses. The most famous of the latter, A hmso the liram <md 
the Fair Imogene, occurs in The MMik. itself. Mm Iladclific had 
set the example of inserting verse, sometimes not very bad verse, 
but she never shows the somewhat loose, but distinctly noteworthy, 
novel and even influential command of rapid rhythm which was 
another of Lewis’s oddly flawed, but by no means ordinary, gifts. 

The kind itself, as has been said, flourished like a weed in the 
last decade of the eighteenth contuiy, and the first two or three 
of the nineteenth — ^in fact, examples of it, such as ljeit<;h llittshie’s 
' Sehind&rhamm, were written in the forties, and it may Im sjiid to 
have left strong tiuces on the early, if not, also, on the later, work 
of Bulwer. But, in and of itself, it never produced another yrnttv 
of importance, with one exception. That cxtjeption, however, 
Charles Robert Maturin, for the sake of at least one thitig that he 
did, and perhaps, of a certain quality or iK)Wcr dilftiswl thn)ugh his 
other work, deserves to nink far alwve Ijewis, and not a little alxjve 
Mrs Radcliffe, In tcchniwil originality, indeed, he must give way, 
certainly to her, and, in a fashion, also, to Ijowis ; while ho pro- 
bably owes something to Beckfonl, to whose masU(r-se.ene, at the 
close of Vat/ie/e, even his l>est things are very inferior. lie 
borrowed his ‘shudder’ from the two fonuer; but he made it 
much more real and much less eoimnonplace. IVolMihly ixMsuise 
ho was in orders, he {troduced his first books under the (meudonym 
‘Murphy,’ and the title of the fn*st. The Fatal Vai^/eanre or The 
Family 0 / Motittmo (lfld7), nmy be stiid to l)e ntther engagirtg 
in the frankness with which it proclaims its extrsustion and its 
character. In his next two, h<>wever (and the fact is imporUint 
in connectaou with Maria Kdgeworth’s work), h(» came tuiarer home, 
and wrote The Wild Irieh Hoy (IdOh) and The Milemmi. Vhie/ 
(1811). Then, ho diverged to twigody and productsl the ntther 
wellknown play ItertraiO', which wjis introduced (1810) to Ilrury 
lane by Hcott and Byron, wsis very siuiccssful and wsts criticistHl 
with more justice than generosity by Coleridge in JiuHjmphin 
JAterarui. Wotmt followed, in 1818; and thoji, in 1820, ho pro- 
duced his masterirfoce MidmutUk the. Wanderer. 
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Nothing is easier than to ‘ cut up ’ M^moth ; it has been done 
quite recently, since the publication of a modem edition, with the 
same ‘&cetious and rejoicing ignorance’ which Lockhart pilloried 
long ago, as exhibited towards Maturin’s own jealous critic 
Coleridge. A worse constructed book hardly exists : for it is a 
perfect tangle of stories within storiea It has pathos, which, 
not unfrequently, descends to the semibUrie of the imitators 
of Rousseau ; and terror, which not unfre^ently grovels to the 
melodrama caricature of Lewis himself generally, and his imitators 
almost alwaya But its central theme — ^the old batgain with 
Satan, refreshed and individualised by the notion of that hn-ignin 
being transferable — ^is more than promising, and there are numerous 
passages, both in the terrible and in the pathetic varietiei^ whidi 
entirely escape just sarcasm. Above all, there is an idiosyncrasy 
about the book which has attracted good wits both at home and 
abroad — Balzac is one famous instance and Dante Rossetti another 
— and which it is rather difficult to understand how any good wit, 
if possessed of the power of critical winnowing, can miss. Melmoth 
himself, with his famous ‘piercing eyes,’ touches the right nerve 
not seldom, if he misses it sometimes ; and the Indian-Spanish 
girl Isidora or Immalee is equally successful in her different way. 
Maturin followed Bertram with two failures in play form, and 
MelmoUi with a doubtfully successful novel The Alhigetma, in 
1824, the year of his death. But he stands or fells by The Womd&rer, 
with tho piercing eyes, and those who can comprehend the litera- 
ture of power will say that» with whatever slips and staggeriqg, he 
stands. 

The allowance which ought to be made for Maturin can hardly 
be extended to two sisters Jane and Anna Maria Porter, who, in 
their day, enjoyed something like fe.me, and who seem to have 
thought themselves luogustly supplanted in still greater feme by 
their early friend Scott. Anna Maria Porter began at a pre- 
posterous age (she; was ^barely thirteen) to write fiction, and 
continued to do so till her death in 1832, producing, in all, some 
two or three score volumes. But, even wellinformod students 
of literature would be puzzled to name one of them, nnlfwa they 
had chanced to be brou^t in contact with it, and neither such 
chance contact nor deliberate research will discover much in any 
of her books but amiable incompetence. On tho other hand, the 
elder sister Jane, who postponed her d&rut till she had readhed an 
age double that at which her sister had begun to write, produced, 

a ii. zi. OH. xiu. 20 
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in ThoMma of Wa/rame (1803 ) and The Seottiah Chief a ( 1 810), two 
books of which erery one has heard, and whicli, i>erliai>s, even now, 
not a very few have read. They are, however, almost utter, though 
virtuous and wellintentioned, rubbish ; and their po})uIarity, indeed, 
their existence, can only bo accounted for by the iiTesistible nima 
towards, and appetite for, romantic matter which chamutcrised the 
time. A more complete absence of local colour and hiHturi(»)l sense 
than in Mrs Radclitfo or the three sisters Ijco ; the teaix of the sen- 
timental, dashed, to some extent, with the terrors of the other, 
school ; diction and conversation iucrc<libly stilted and Imndiastic; 
adventure only exciting to the rawest palate; and a general 
difiiision of silliness, characterised these almost famous ImmiIck. 
Only to a taste so crude as their own can they give any direct 
pleasure now ; but, to the student, they may still Is: of some 
interest as an example of the days of ignorance of the historical 
novel, and one can excuse them something for having prmituted 
some of the most delightful exorcises of Thackeray’s scdioolboy 
lioncil. 

ft would bo impossible to find a greutcir contnist to thorn 
than a somewhat later novel which still iMilongs, in one r<‘j^iKHit., 
to their class — ^that of books which lodge their name, at. least, 
securely in litemry history, lids is the Awtatmim flJUD) of 
Thomas Hope, a man, like llo<;kfbrd, of great wcidth, varied 
taste and exi>eriouco in art an<i travel, wh<» esbiblislKH] himself 
in literature by a single book. Awtatmim Is'came at once 
popular, and has retjiincd respect, if not popularity, ever since ; 
ye^ some imrsons, not, iKirhajw, of very uncritiaU or un<»dholic 
taste, have Imon known to he disapi>ointed when thity reml it. 
It belongs, as a kind of outsider, to the old ‘ pican'scpie ' (diiss ; 
though it has little or nothing of the low come<ly which that class 
originedly, and, in fact, generally, aihicted. 'I'he hm> is a Oreek 
of considerable ability and courage, i>ut alwoluUdy untroubhxl 
with conscience, who bcconuM renegn.de and goes through various 
adventures. The easteni colour which Byn>n had nuide jHgntlar, 
and which Hope could give with less monotony and from a more 
varied experience than Byron himwdf, may have had a g<M)d ileal to 
do with the vogue of tlio book ; but its author’s undoubteil <«nniiuuid 
of satirical contemplation of life, of an ornate, if rather too 
elaboKito, style, of descriptive jMiwcr and of other good gifts, imist 
bo allowed. Its autobiographical fonu, though djmgijrous, is not 
fatal ; but the Iwok is, somehow, heavy rwMling. Iflven its 
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continual ironic persiflage, irhich takes up from Beckford the 
manner of Anthony Hamilton and Voltaire and hands it on 
to Kinglake in very similar material, becomes monotonous, 
though it must be owned that a chapter of Ammtasim, boiled 
down with a whole modem novel, would supply it with ample 
seasoning of a kind now much called for. Perhaps, what oasts 
a greater cold over it, to some tastes, is a defect very common 
in novelists, before Scott — ^the overdose of pure narration, un- 
relieved and unspirited by dialogue and dramatic action. Nothing 
hapi)ens: everything is told, and there is a &tal suggestion of 
the rhetorical harangue about it, despite the variety of its scenes 
and the number of its (recited) characters. Towards the end of 
the book, the author does, indeed, speak of ‘getting rid of the 
eternal ’ I ‘which haunts ’ it But he does this only by interposing 
another narrator, not by adopting the livelier mixture of action 
and speech. On the whole, there are few more useful exercises of 
specc^tive criticism than to ima^ne the story of Anobstctsim as it 
would have been told by Dumas. 


We began with an eccentric and we must end with one, 
though of a very different class from Amory. After a not extensive, 
but, also, not inconsiderable, popularity during the period of his 
earlier production, the silence which Thomas Love Peacock im- 
posed upon himself for thirty years, and the immense development 
of the novel during those same thirty, rather put him out of sight. 
But, flrst, the appearance of GryU Qrcmge, and then his death, 
followed, not long after, by a nearly complete edition of his works, 
brought him back ; and, both before and after that publication, it 
became rather the fashion with critics to ‘discover’ Peacock, 
while a certain number, long before, either by their own good 
fortune or their £a.tber8’ wisdom, had been instructed in him. 
But he never was, is not even now, when fresh discoveries of 
his work have been made, and probably never will be, popular ; 
and there have sometimes been almost violent recalcitrances 
against him, such as that made by Mrs Oliphant in her book on 
English literature. Nor, in more favourable estimates, has it 
sometimes been difficult to discern a sort of hesitation — a ‘not 
knowing what to make of it’ The compound of satire and romance 
in him has puzzled many ; just as it has in Heine and in Thackeray. 
There is also, it would seem, an additional difficulty in the fact 
that, though he wrote, besides the admirable songs in his fiction, 
and one or two estimable longer poems, criticism and miscellanea 

20—2 
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in prose, dramas long unpublished and not of much value and 
some other things, the bulk of his work, and almost the whole of 
his possible means of popular appeal, consists of a very peculiar 
kind (or, rather, two kinds) of novel ; one variety of which is re- 
peated twice, and the other five times, in diflerent material, 
certainly, but (in the more numerous class, especially) on an 
almost identical scheme and scale. 

This more momentous and, perhaps, generally thought more 
characteristic division contains three novels, Uemllofng 
Mdmcmrt (1817) and NighMiare Abbey (1818), published close 
together, a fourth, Grokhet Castle, which appeared a good deal 
later (1831), and a fifth, already mentioned, between which and its 
immediate predecessor there was a gap of a gcuenition, in more than 
the conventional sense of the word. Every one of these hsw the 
same skeleton plot — ^tlio assembling of a party in a country house, 
with more or less adventure, much nnore than less conviviality, no 
actual murders, but a liberal final allowsince of inarrnigcH. Home 
differentia is, of course, provided — in IleadUniy l[(M, with more 
than the contrasted pi-eseufaition of caricatured types— optimist, 
pessimist, happy-mean man, professional man of letters and so 
forth, carried out with lively conversation, burlesciue incident and 
a largo interspersion of delightful songs, mainly convivial in 
chai*acter, but contenting itself with no-vt to no plot Tljc next 
two are rather more substaiitial ; the long and uiuHiual, but, in 
parts, admirable, MeJlhuuyurt containing a good dosil of isditicad and 
personal satire on rotten boroughs, the l^ake poets, politi(»tl ecoiioiny, 
perfcctibilism and what not, with, for central figure, an amiable 
orang-outang, whom a young philosopher of wcsilth and position has 
taught to do everything but s])eiik, and for whom he has bought a 
baronetcy and a rotten borough. Niybtmire A bbey, one of the 
most amusing of all, turns on the unfortunate <iifliculty which a 
young man (who, in some ways, is very like SheII(‘.y) has in fixing 
his affections ; and contuins portmits, much more remote from the 
original, of Byron and Ooleridgo. GrokJtet Gmtle bikes up the 
scheme with much less exaggeration and burlesiiue, with little or 
no personal satire, with a marked change of politiiail and social 
view, in the direction, if not exactly of (sonservatism, of somi‘- 
tliing not unlike it, aiul with still more remarkable mlvance in 
personal cliaractcrisation ; while (IryU (hmye (1808) continues 
this still further, with adaptation to the eiiangeil circumstances of 
its own time. 

Tijo other two novels, Maid Marian ( 1 oasi ) ami Th4i Misfortmm 
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of Elphm (1829), though they could hardly have been written by 
any other author, are not merely on a quite different plan, but in 
what may look like, though it is not, a quite different vein. 
Both, as, indeed, the titles show, are actually romantic in subject; 
and, though both (and Elphm almost more than anywhere else) 
exhibit Peacock’s ironic-satirical treatment, it must be a very 
dull person who does not see that he is not shooting at the 
romance, but under cover of it Peacock has been called a 
Yoltairean : and, much in the form and manner of most of his tales 
derives, if not from V oltaire,from V oltaire’s master, our own country- 
man, Anthony Hamilton. He is, even in his later and more mellowed 
condition, ‘Mr Sarcastic’ (the name of one of his characters) 
or nothing. His earlier attitude towards Anglican clergy, and 
his early personal lampoons on tory politicians and men of letters, 
are almost too extravagant to give much amusement to those who 
sympathise with them or any offence to those who do not. He 
maintained, even to the last, a purely crotchety dislike to Scott 
Few people did more to spread the utterly uiiijnst and unfounded 
notion of Southey and Wordsworth (he is, almost of necessity, 
rather more lenient to Coleridge) as profligate time-servers, who 
feathered their nests at the expense of their consciences. Bu(^ for 
all this, he was a romantic in his own despite, and his prose very 
commonly, his verse still oftener, betrays him. 

iNTor can the greatest admirer of the literature, the political 
views, or the ecclesiastical and academic institutions which — ^up to 
his last work, at any rate, thou^' not there — ^Peacock satirises, 
resist, if he himself possesses any catholic love of letters and the 
genuine sense of humour, the heartiest and most nnfhiling eiqoy- 
ment of Peacock’s work. Except in Mdinetmrt, where there are 
some arid passages, the whole range of his novels yields nothing 
but refreshment. The plot so frankly abdicates, and leaves its 
place to be taken by amusing, if not very closely connected, in- 
cident, that nobody but a pedant can feel the want of it ; the 
characters, if not deeply drawn, are sketched with a verve not 
easily to be outdone ; the descriptions are always sufficient and 
sometimes very much more ; and the dialogue, in its own way, is 
consummate. The present chapter has been occupied with the 
eccentric novel in more than one or two senses of that adjective. 
Peacock’s kind of eccentricity is certainly one of those which show 
the greatest idiosyncrasy, the imitation of which, though some- 
times tried by persons of ability, has proved most difficult But, 
in itself, it is likely to retmn its i^ulty of pleasing perhaps as long 
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as any kind, though never to any very large number of people. 
The first readers of QvyU Grange (even if young enough to be 
liable to the disease of thinking the last age obsolete) were 
astonished to find an almost octogenarian reduse, who had long 
given up writing, not in the least out of date. And the quality or 
gift which effected this — ^tho quality which, fifty years later, nmkes 
the hundred year old manners and the hundred year old personages 
of Nightmare Abbey more alive than most personages of contem- 
porary novels— is never very likely to lose its preserving or its 
refreshing power. 



CHAPTER XIV 


BOOK PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 1625-1800 

The middle of the seventeenth century is a drab tract in 
the history of English hook production. With the accession of 
Charles I, the efforts of those in povrer to secrure control over the 
printing press were pursued with renewed activity, culminating, 
in 1637, in a Star chamber decree which reenacted the celebrated 
ordinance of 1586^ with additional, and more drastic, provisions. 
The many troubles which were gathering round the government 
doubtless hindered the effective enforcement of this formidable 
measure. On the abolition of the Star chamber, in 1641, the 
decree ceased to carry any authority, and, for the moment, printers 
were freed from all control. 

Now it was that, unhampered by restrictions, the press began 
to pour forth political pamphlets of every description— persuasive, 
polemical, abusive, scurrilous — of every shade of opinion, royalist 
against parliament man, puritan versus churchman, challenges and 
answers, newsbooks and gazettes. These, together with sermons 
and lectures, were printed and vended in such numbers as ‘well- 
nigh made all other books unsaleable^.’ It seemed, indeed, as 
if all the efforts of the press could not keep pace with the fleeting 
pons of ready writers and the feverish eagerness of the public to 
devour their productions. 

Printers were soon to discover, however, that liberty of the 
press was no more to the taste of the Long parliament than it had 
been to the hierocracy. As soon as it was able, amid the dis- 
tractions of more pressing difficulties, parliament turned its atten- 
tion to regulating the press in accordance with its own views. 
The issue of various regulations and the punishment of sundry 
offenders were followed, on 14 June 1643, by an order ‘for the 
regulating of printing^ ’ ; a brie^ business-like document which 
aimed at the establishment of a rigorous censorship. In its main 

1 See ante, voL iv, p* 381. * Milton, AreojpagitCca. 

3 Bptd m Arber’B ed. of Areopagitiea (1808). 
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provisions it closely resembled the defunct decree of 1637, with 
the important difference that the number of printere was not 
limited. 

It was this reactionary measure which called forth Milton’s 
AreopagHAea, that powerful remonstrance, which, he says, he wrote 

in order to deliver the prees from the roHtraints with whic-h it was encmnbered; 

the power of determining what was true and what was false, what ought 
to be published and what to ))e suppressed, might no longer bo entrusted to a 
few illiterate and ilUlteral individuals^ 

But, notwithstanding Milton’s denunciation of the act and his 
scornful handling of the office of licenser, parliament could not 
afford, even for the sake of lil)erty, to lay aside this weapon 
of self defence. To what extent the censorHhi)> was etlcctive is 
not very clear. The aim, no doubt, was to suppress publicsitions 
inimical to the government ; and books which did not trench uimn 
politics or religion were, prol)ably, but little reg}U'de<l ; but the 
newspaper press was Hubjecte<l to a rigorous system of licensing®. 
Under Cromwell’s rule, the (jcnsorship, reinforced by a further 
act in 1649, was more efficiently exercised, but was agiiin rehixed 
during the unrest which followed his doiith. 

With the restoration, wo come to the final and most autiairatic 
endeavour at state control of the presa The Licensing iu:t of 1662, 
wliich ‘iissortod in the plainest terms the kiitg’s plenary prerogittive 
in the matter of printing,’ was virtually a revival of the Ktar 
chamber decree of 16.37, with all its restrictive clauses, including 
the limitation of the numlKW of master printers to twenty, beshles 
the two university }>rossos, but allowing an additional press at 
York. Tlio secret of the oilcctiveness of the new act lay in tlie 
steps taken to secure its successful administration. 'Uie Kltitioncrs’ 
company, to which had fonnerly Ixicn conuuitbKl the exercise 
of police powers, was now superseded *in that function by the 
appointment, in 166.3, of a surveyor of the imprimery and 
])rinting presses. 'Ibe new official was no less a {lerson than Roger 
L’ Estrange. This ardent roysUist |K>ssesHud very pronounced and 
oven ffintastic views uimmi the regulation of the press, >u»d, in a 
report on the manner in which the act should be mlministered, he 
had iilroady advised enlargement and stringent unfonMjincnt of its 
provisions. The extensive i>owers conferred ui«m him comprised 
the control of all printing offices, together with is>werH of search, 

* Milton, Hfomd defence (lOM), Itobort PoIIowub’h tranNiation. Hno alHo MiuiHon’H 
U/'e of Hilton, vol. in, pp. ilflS it. 

“ for Homo oooount of thiR kihi ante, vol. vii, olmii. \v. 
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and also, with certain specified exceptions, the licensing of books 
to be printed, and the exclusive privilege of publishing news'-. 

L’l^trange entered upon his duties -vrith zest, and, under his 
administration, the office of licenser was a real censorship. The 
books which he himself licensed were conscientiously dealt -with 
from his point of view, and he had no hesitation in deleting or 
altering passages which did not accord -with his political creed. 
Under his power of search, he made midnight raids on printing 
houses, and at least one printer, John Twyn, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law for printing seditious matter. Notwithstanding 
this activity, a large proportion of the books during this period 
were issued without imprimatur, apparently with impunity ; and 
maity publications of a questionable colour bear merely the date of 
publication without any indication of their source. Tlie act, after 
having been in abeyance for some time, was renewed on the 
accession of James II ; but at the revolution, L’Estrange was 
deprived of his office, and, with the expiry of the act in 1694, the 
attempt of the state to control the output of the press was finally 
abandoned. 

The passing of the first English Copyright act in 1709 began a 
now period in the evolution of the law of literary property. 
Hitherto, the only recognised form of copyright which hadexist^ 
was that which a member of the Stationers’ company secured by 
the entry of a ‘copy’ in the company’s register, and this was a 
purely trade regulation in which the author was completely 
ignored^. The monopoly of a work for a specified number of 
years, which was occasionally granted to the writer by royal 
patent, was an exceptional case and only emphasises the generally 
defenceless position of authors. 

In the sixteenth century, the Stationers’ company had virtual 
control of the whole trade and exercised a tolerably efficient 
supervision over its members. But, during the succeeding century, 
a number of causes tended to undermine its authority, so that, 
at length, it became unable either to protect its members from the 
piracy of outside traders or to restrain the less orderly among its 
own ranks. The company, at different times, sought, by various 
means, to regain its old power and importance, but in vain. All 
efforts merely served to demonstrate the im])otonce of the guild to 

^ OouOBriimg the exeroifle ot this privilego, sc*© avte, voL vii, chap, xv, and vol. ix, 
chap. X. 

® See ante, vol. iv, p. 8i)3# 
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control the trade in the old way, and to show that the day was 
past for imposing restrictive fettera upon so imiwrtant a craft 
The misdoings of piratical printors had long been a cause of 
vexation to the ownera of copyrights, and when, by the final lajrao 
of the licensing laws in 1G04, all rcstmiut was removed, booksellers 
were at their wits’ end to know how to protect their projKjrty. 
Finally, the aid of parliament was evoked, and, after several 
abortive attempts to secure legislation on the subject, a bill, which 
is said to have Imen originally drafted by S^ift, though much 
altered in committee, wiis {Kissed in 1709, under the title ‘ An Act 
for the Fneouragoment of Learning.’ 

In this measure, the right of an author to |)ro|»erty in his work 
was, for tlie first time, recognised, or, rather, conferred u{)on him, 
by the statute law of the country. 1'he act provided that, in the 
case of old books, the owners, whether authors or booksellers, 
should have the exclusive right of {irinting them for a term of 
twenty-one years from 10 April 1710, and no longer. In the (sise 
of new books, authors were given the mono|)oly of {irinting them 
for fourteen years, and, if the author were still living, a further 
period of fourteen yearn from the end of that time. These 
privileges were to de(>cnd uixm entry of the work, iKifore publica- 
tion, in the Htationers' register ; and the inter<mts of the {lublic 
were consi<lered in a clause which {irovided that, if luiyone thought 
the jmblished price of a b(K>k unreasonably high, the arciibisho{> of 
(/anterbury, or other authority, might, on a{>|>eai, fix a fair price. 

At tliis time, the co|)yright of {iractlcally (wtiry book was in the 
hands of iMKiksollcrs, and the sbitiite was, in reality, a booksellers’ 
act. ft would a{){>ea,r that authors did not at once realise the 
advantage which the new law <‘onferrod uism them, for they 
c()ntinuo<l, in most cases, to sell their work outright to Isioksellers, 
or publishers as tliey should {>erha}>K Im now allied. Notwith- 
standing the definite time limit exiinwed in the act, {uibiishers 
still clung to their belief in the existence of perpetual co{>yright in 
their pro])erties, and amtinued, of yore, to take from authors 
assignments of their work ‘for ever.’ Tliey not only believwl 
in their right to a mono|K>ly in {>er{)etuity, but backeii that lielief 
by purchasing copyrights on tiuit bisis, ami by actions at law 
against those who, as tliey thought, infringed their privileges ; mid 
tlie auise of copyright continueil to be fought by the publisher, the 
author amiiting for little or nothing in the confiiet. 

IVo of the most ini}>ortant copyright cmieH of the eighteenth 
century arose out of one Ixxik. In 1729,. dailies Thoinsou, for 
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a payment of £242. 10& 0<2., assigned the copyright of The Secisms 
to Andrew Millar, his heirs and assigns for ever. In 1763, another 
bookseller, Robert Taylor, either relying upon the time limit of 
the act of 1709, or willing to take the ri^ of issuing a saleable 
book, brought out an edition of Thomson’s popular poem. Millar, 
thereupon, began an action against Taylor, and, in 1769 — Millar, in 
the meantime, having died — ^the court of king’s bench delivered 
judgment in favour of the plaintiff. The claim to perpetual copy- 
right vras thus upheld by the court, and, at Millar’s sale in the 
same year, Thomas Becket thought the copyright of The Seasons a 
sufficiently good property to give £605 for it. But monopoly was 
now being threatened from a new quarter. Cheap editions of 
deceased English authors were being printed in Scotland, and a shop 
for the sale of these books was opened in London by Alexander 
Donaldson, an Edinburgh bookseller. One of these reprints was The 
Seasons, and Becket, naturally wishing to protect a property 
upon which he had adventured so substantial a sum, applied for an 
injunction in Chancery against the piracy ; but the case, on being 
carried to the House of Lords, ended, in 1774, in Donaldson’s 
favour. Thus, tho same book, which, in 1769, had, apparently, 
established the claim to x>erpetual copyright, was, also, ttie instru- 
ment through which the pretence to that right was finally 
abolished ; and the period of copyright as defined by the statute 
of 1709 remained unchanged until 1814. 

Of the three principal agents— printer, bookseller, author — 
concerned in the production and distribution of books, the printer 
had his day in the sixteenth century. But, during the next 
century, a change in the balance of power took place, and the 
eighteenth century found the publishing-bookseller in the ascen- 
dant Tho printer, ousted from his position, had then, for the 
most part, became the employe of the bookseller ; while the author, 
though rapidly gaining ground, did not come into his kingdom 
until the approach of tho nineteenth century. 

As already stated, tho usual practice was for an author to sell 
his book outright to the publisher; but an instanco of a writer 
retaining some control over his work is afforded by tho best-known 
copyright transaction of the seventeenth century — tho agreement 
for the publication of Paradise Lost (1667), by which Samuel 
Simmons covenanted to pay Milton five pounds down, with a 
further payment of five pounds at tho ond of tho sale of each 
of tho first throo impressions. A little later than this, Richard 
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Baxter, in a vindication^ conccniing his ‘covenants and dealings 
■with booksellers,’ gives interesting gliini)se8 of the publishing 
arrangements of his day. Baxter was evidently not a good man of 
business, and when he took his famous Ffahtu’ Evarfastinff Rest 
(1649 — 50) to Thomas Underhill and Francis Tyton to ])ublish, 
ho made no agreement with them, but left the matter of profit ‘ to 
their ingenuity.’ For the firet impression of the work — ^ii eorjmlent 
quaito of nearly a thousiind pages — they gsive him ten imunds, 
‘and ten pounds apiece, that is, twenty pounds for evesry after 
impression till lOG.'j.’ 'Plien ‘Mr Underhill dieth ; his wife is iM)or ; 
Mr Tyton hath losses by the Fire, 10<5(J’; and, though a tenth 
edition wiis ctdled for by 1669, Biuter got not a farthing for 
any fiirther imiwession, but ‘ wjw fain, out of my own purse, buy 
all that I gave to any friend, or poor person, tliat asked it.’ 
For other works, he luid the ‘fifteenth book’ (le. one fifteisnth of 
the impression) tor himself, with eighteen ]>ence a r<*H>u on the rest 
of the impression. William Ihites, author of The Ilnnmmj/ of the 
divim attnlnOes (1674), must have be(!n better at a 'bargjun, 
for ho managed te got over a hundre<l jMmnds for the first 
impression of that book, besides reserving to hinmedf the arnuige- 
ment for further editions. 

In Dryden’s time, the writer of plays could look to two sounds 
of revenue. First, from the iKsrformance at the theatre, ustially 
the imoceeds of third-night representations ; and, second, from the 
sale of the manuscript to a publisher. A judicious dtsliaition 
might, also, be a potential third source ; but it must have Iwicn an 
unusually good stroke when Thoobdd received, for his de.<li<aitiou 
of Riehard II (1796) to Lord Orrery, a present of a iHutknote for 
one hundred j>ounds, enclosed in an Kgyptian-p(tbble, snufl-lxix of 
the value of twenty pounds. 'Hie sum which a stuKstwsful author 
would got from the publisher of his play might twenty or 
twenty-five pounds, and, for this, l»e would probably Iks expecUMl to 
furnish a prefiuse in order to attract rwiders and l.o hw<‘11 out th<» siise 
of the piece. These prefaces wens often nusre [)adding, but those of 
Di 7 doj» form some of the earliest essnys in modern literary 
criticism in Knghuid. Dryden, t<K», wjw allied upon t<» supply pro- 
logiies to plays by other writers, and, finding his name was of value, 
he, in due course^ demanded and nK)<‘ive<i iloiibie the custoinai^ 
foe of five pounds. Uiter, in common with writero in otlier de- 
IMU'tments of literature, the more succe.Hsful playwrights were able 
to command much larger sums for tlieir copyrights, sis in the case 

> ItfUqulae /luxtaiamf (lOlMl), ji. 117 . 
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of Tha 8pa/rtan Dame (1712), for \rMch Chetwood, the bookseller, 
paid Southeme the sum of one hundred and twenty pounds^ 

Although the Copyright act of 1709 did not seem immediately 
to make the position of the author stronger, yet the leaven of 
betterment was surely at work, and it is during the eighteenth 
century that the author gradually comes to the front True, there 
were, as there stiU are, doughs which engulfed the needy writer, 
and Grub street flourished. But, in ^the upper walks of the 
profession, the author was becoming a person of some importance, 
and one to be considered by the publisher. Literature was rising 
to the rank of a liberal profession, and the man of letters occupies 
henceforth, a recognised, and not unimportant, place in society. 

A contributory cause ol this improvement in the author’s social 
and commercial position is to be found in the &ct that he could 
now appeal to a much larger publia Reading was no longer 
limited to the leisured few. The active part taken by the middle 
classes in politics, commerce and general culture could hardly fidl 
to engender a habit of reading ; and this advance towards literature, 
literature, in its tuni, applied itself to meet by appealing to a wider 
public and bringing its genius to bear more intimately on the 
interests and sympathies of daily life. At the same time as the rise 
of the professional man of letters, there may also be discerned the 
coming of that impoi-taut person, the general reader. Buyers, as 
well as readers, of books became more numerous, and the large 
circulation of The TaM&r and ^ectator^, with their host of 
imitators and ephemeral successors, indicates the existence of a 
wide circle of readers who read for pleasure and recreation. 

The patron of literature still existed, and rendered good 
service in its cause — of such was the earl of Oxford’s generosity 
towards Prior, and the duke of Queensberry’s care of the ‘ inoffen- 
fflvc’ Gay — and the- dedication of a book might, occasionally, still 
bo a substantial aid, though the pursuit of patrons and rcwards-in- 
advanco was not often carried to such a fine art as that to wMch the 
unscrupulous Payne Fisher had previously succeeded in bringing 
it But the author whose living depended upon his j)on no longer 
looked nuunly to a patron or to a wealthy dedicatee for tlie 
concrete reward of his labours. The publisher had become the 
real patron. A book that was at all likely to find favour with the 
reading public possessed a distinct commercial value ; and this 
pecuniary potentiality was in process of being realised by the 

* Sotf mUf vol. vui, p. 190. 

^ Doginning vxtb 8000 copioB, the impression rose, sometimes, as higli as 80,000. 
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author as well as by the publisher. The author naturally en- 
deavoured to secure his feir share of profits, and wo find that not 
a few writers were fully capable of looking after their own intorosts. 

A spirit of enterprise and emulation was moving among 
publishers, and men with sujuinen, like TonH(»n, Lintot, Dodsley, 
Millar and others, were rcjidy to undei'tsike the issue of works they 
deemed to be of merit on terms lilxsnd t(j the author. Tliey not 
only published books offered to them by authors, but tlwsy also 
planned works to moot the needs and fcistes of a nipidly widening 
cii’clo of readers. Ooinmissions for Ixmks were freely given, and, 
to a largo extent, the professional writer was the employe of the 
bookseller. In this a.s])cct of the litenny history of the time, 
picturesque anecdote has Imen allowed to usuri> too prominent a 
[dace, and the potty squabbles lietweon author and publisher, which 
have Isjon held up to public view, have, un<lesttrvedly, (»ist a sordid 
smirch upon the story of eighteenth century liteniture. I*<H?ts and 
other ‘litemry creatures ’ might, in their more lofty moods, aflect 
to look down with disdain upon iH>okseIh‘rs as much beiusith 
them ; but it was these ui>on whom they often d(ipended to keep 
lx)dy and soul from i»irting comiMuiy, and to whom tlmy turned in 
financial ditliculty. It was a common |>nu;tiee for publislMU's to 
mlvance money uimn work not y(}t <lone, ami, not infr<‘(]U(mtly, 
they were called on to rescues their atithors from a debtor’s prisoiL 

It was during the civil war, when the art of letters w»w almost 
submerged by the rush of isditicsU and polemi(»U tnu^ts with 
which the country was then ilocslcd, that the cnift of printing fell 
to its lowest csttikt, and the csUling of publisher seeiiKsl, for the 
time Iteing, to retain but little connection with liteniture. 7'he 
chief name that stands out from this dml hsvel is that of 
Uumphroy Moseley, of the. Prince’s Arms, in St Paul’s ciiurch- 
yard, who devoted himself to the production of jsMitry ami 
heJle$ letPres. Jlis publiadions inchuhi tint fimt coIhKitcsl <tdition 
of Milton’s iwems (1645), and works by Onishaw, D’Avmiant, 
Shirley, Herrick, Suckling and othoiu There wsis also Andnsw 
Orookc, Jloblxjs’s publisher, who, in 1642, issmsi two surreptitious 
editions of RdiffUi Medwi, ami was entrusted Avith tlte publiciition 
of the authorised edition in the following year ; and it wits from 
Uichard Mturiot’s shop in Ht Dunstau’s clumshyard thitt 77w« 
(hmvplmt Anghr was sent forth in 165.'), whence wtts issued, itiso, the 
first part of ilwlibroM ton years later, in tli<( rcstomtion period, 
Henry Herringmau, Drydeu’s first publisher, comes to the front as 
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a publi^er of polite literature and may be considered successor to 
Moseley in this department of letters. He acquired a 'vride con- 
nection with literary and scientific men of the day, and his shop, 
frequently mentioned by Pepys, became the chief literary lounging 
place in town. In this, the transition period of publishing, 
Herriugman forms a link between the old and the new order, 
and was one of the earliest booksellers to give up the selling 
of miscellaneous books and to devote hims^ entirely to the 
business of his own publications. 

It is with Jacob Tonson, the elder, that the modem line of 
publishers may be said to begin. One of his earliest ventures 
was the issue, in 1678, of Nahum Tate’s tragedy, Bruim of Alba, 
and, in the next year, he gave some indication of his ambition 
to make a name as a publisher of polite literature by bringing 
out Dryden’s TroiJm cmd Oresdda, though, in order to pro- 
vide the twenty pounds wherewith to pay the author, he was, 
apparently, obliged to take Abel Swalle into ][>artnership in this 
publication. Henceforth, his name is associated with that of 
Dryden, whose publisher he became, in succession to Heriingman. 
Various anecdotes have been related of occational friction between 
publisher and author ; but nothing occurred sufSciently serious 
to disturb permanently the harmony of their relations. The pub- 
lication of Tonson’s Mis&Ma/ny, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1684, under the editorship of Dryden, brought him into 
prominence, and, later, earned for him Wycherley’s sobriquet 
* gentleman-usher to the Muses.’ In the preceding year, his 
instinct for a good thing had led him to purchase from Brabazon 
Aylmer one half of the rights in Pa/radise Lost ; but it was not 
until five years later that he brought out by subscription his fine 
folio edition of the poem^ In 1690, he bought, at an advanced 
price, the other half, and thus acquired the whole rights of what 
produced him more money than any other poem he published. 

Hitherto, new editions of deceased dramatists and poets had 
consisted almost exclusively of mere reprints of old copies, and 
Shakespeare’s collected works existed only in the four folios ; but 
Bowe’s Shakespeare, which Tonson brought out in 1709, inau- 
gurated a new era in the production of critical texts of tho greater 
writersl An edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, in seven volumes, 
was issued in 1711, from Tonson’s new address, the ‘Shakospoar’s 
Head,' in the Strand, and it was at this shop, in tho same year, 

^ In bis portxait by Kineller, he is depicted with a copy of this book in his hand. 

® See ante, vol. v, chap xi. 
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that Swift met Addison and Steele, the last of whom, both before 
and after this time, was frequently at Tonson’s house. The sign 
‘ Shakesq)ear’s Head’ was well chosen, for, after Rowe’s edition, 
almost every important eighteenth century issue of Shakespeare — 
Pope’s (1723— 5), Theobald’s (1733), Warburton’s (1747), Johnson’s 
(1766), Steeveus’s (1766), OapeH’s (1767 — 8) — carries the name of 
Tonson, either by itself or in partnerahip with others. 

Tonson’s social ambitions found scope in the Kit-«it club, 
of which he was, for many years, secretary. His weakness for 
good society occasionally gave offence to Ms contemporaries ; but 
he was much esteemed. Dimton, whose characterisations are 
generally direct, though, i)crhai)B, showing a happy weakness for 
the best side of a man, said of Tonson that ‘ he sp(‘aks his mind on 
all occasions and will flatter nobody ’ ; and even Pope, who could 
not resist dubbing him ‘Icft-loggerl Jacob’ in The. Dmusiml, speaks 
of him, also, as 'genial Jacob,’ and, sigiiin, iis 'old Jacob 'I'onson, 
who is the i>erfcct image and likeness of Bayle’s DktUmirn ; so 
full of matter, secret history, and wit and spirit, at almost four- 
score.’ About the year 1720, Tonson retired from su;tive part 
iti tlic business, Icivving the tnulitionsof the house to l)e (»irri(Ml on 
by his nephew (Jacob 11, d. 1736), and his great-nephew (Jacob 
III, d. 1767). It WJis the third Jacob who paid Warlmrlion five 
hundred [tounds fur editing Hhakc.Hpeare, whom Johnson eulogised, 
and of whom (leorgc Htcevens wrote that ' he w«is willing t(» iulmit 
those with whom he contniuUsl, to the just advanbtge of tiunr own 
labours; and hud ncv(>r learned to (H)nHider (lui author iis an 
under-agent to the bookseller'.’ 

As 'ronson’s name is sissoeiated with Drydiui, so is that of 
his contcm[)oniry, Bernard 1/ndot, closely eonmnded with Pop(‘. 
"fho cutcrpriiiing Mr bintot>, the n'donbtable rival of Mr Tonson,’ 
began business at the sign of the Oross Keys alK>ut 1668, ami h<‘, 
likewise, made plays a teaipiire ot his early publications. 11 is (‘.on 
nection with Poikj Ix^gan with the Mimitmieom Pikuhh and 
Tra/ntiUUwiut by mreetd IuiiuIh, which he launched iit 1712 as 
a set-off to Tonson’s Af im'-Utwy. Throe yciirs latitr, he brought out 
the first instidment of Po|>e’H translation ol the IliwL 'I'he tt‘rms 
on which TJntot, who made tlut higluMt oiler, ac(]uir<Hl the 
work, were tliat ho should supply, at his own exiMinse, 'all the 
(jopies which wore to l)e dolivi^rtsl l.o Hulwerilsfrs* or pres(Uit(*d t<> 

* ShakuK(H!aro’H M''orlu, viil. i (Aitvortintuiu'iil to tiui I7VH. 

’ 'I'horo were ti64 Hubiwriptiotm to th« w<trk, whu-li wan tHHUtil, tii'twunn I7lb anil 
1720, in fiix qiurlu voluuiuB at ti> Kuinita ottoit. 
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friends,’ and pay the translator two hniMlrcd pounds for each 
volume. Under this agreement, Pope is said to have received, in 
all, some £5300 ; but the result was less fortunate for Lintot, who 
had hoped to recoup his outlay and justify tl»e enteiprise by 
the proceeds of a folio edition which he printed for ordinary sale. 
The market for this impR'ssion was, however, spoiled by a cheap 
duodecimo edition, i)rinted in Holland and inij)<>rted Hurrejititiously ; 
and Lintot, in self defence, had to undersell the pirate by issuing a 
gimilar cheap edition. The method of publishing by sul)scription 
became a coumiou ]>rHctice in the eighteenth century, and the 
endeavour to secure a lil)end {HUron f<»r <he dedicatioik of a lKK>k 
was succce<led by the efl'ort to pnaiure a list of sulwcribers 
previous to publicsition. For «ui author who (»»uld ‘command' 
subscriptions, this was a very helpful means of coming to tenus 
with a ]>ublishor; but, though this methcsl of procedure has 
continued to be largely used d«>wn Ut tint present day, authoi's 
gradually reliiuiuished into the hands of publishers the Uisk of 
auivassing. 

A dispute arose over the tmuslation of the Odysmey which 
Lintot published in 17i!5 d, luid he, t<M>, whm splashed with 
mud from Pope’s malicious {wn. With a sensitive |M»ichant f(»r 
singling out physictal defects. Pope H<dmi upon Lintot’s ung;tiiily 
figure, and thus cari(-4i.tunt<l him ; 

Ah wlutn a diUM'hick wtuldieH ibro* the copse 
On f«<>t nixi wings, and flieN, and wadi's, and iiops: 

Bo lah'ring on, with hbottIderH, bandit, and hand. 

Wide nH a wind-initl all his tlgiin* spremi, 

With annH expiui<i<<d Itenmni rows his state, 

And lefi-Iegg'd dactiii w'cins to emulate. 

In his (Uialings with autiiors, Iiiutot tcKtk an eidightened view of 
the dignity of letters, and the titlc-imgcs of works l>y nmny of the 
b($Ht writers of the day Iwar tiis imprink A mcinonuidum Isiok in 
which lie entered ‘copies wlien ptmdiastHl ’ has preserved a reeorti 
of the sums which various- authors rewivwi from him'. A large 
proportion of the entries consists of plays, anti he also invtisttid 
freely in law Isioks, which sitem t.o have lieon always pngiuctive 
proiKjrty. In 1701, he purchasetl, for £3, 4a (id., a thin! share in 
CibW’s Lo'iv'.’a ImhI tihijt, atwi, tliereafler, tuHpiiretl several other 
plays by that writer. To llionias Baker, a now forgotten dnuuu- 
tist, ho gave, in I7().'t, Xtliit. fw. (hi for Tim Yeomm qf Kent. In 

^ Kxtr«otit from thin notohook »rif piirUtsi in Niuhuh.V; AtiecfioUKt 

vol. mu pp. 
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1702, Faiquhar received £16 for The Twin Bivala, and, four years 
later, jnst doable that sum for The Beawe’ Stratagem. For Gay’s 
Wife qf Bath, he paid £26, while, for Trivia, he gave him £43, 
and practically the same sum for Three Sown after Marriage. 
Mrs Centlivre had £10 each for two plays, and Steele £21. 10& OdL 
for The Lying Lover. Elkanah Settle, then long past his vogue, 
could get no more than £3. lOa Od. for The Ciig BmMe (1711) ; 
but, for Bowe’s Lajdy Jam Qreg (1716), and KHligrew’s Ohit-Cltcd 
(1719), Lintot had to pay £76. 6«. Od. and £84 respectively, while, 
upon Richard Fiddes’s Body of Divinity, he expended so much as 
£262. lOa Od. His transactions with Pope amounted to upwards of 
four thousand pounds. 

Lintot also kept translators busy. Homer seems to have had 
special attraction for him, and served as a kind of counterpoise to 
the Shcikeepeare of his rival Tonson. Besides issuing Pope’s trans- 
lation, he had covenanted with Theobald, in 1714, for a translation 
of the Odyetey, but this scheme was abandoned when Pope under- 
took his version. For a translation of the lUad published in 1712, 
he paid John OzdU. £10. 8a 6<f. for the first three books, and, in the 
next year, he gave the same translator £37. 12& Od. for his 
Moli^re. The publication of some books was undertaken on 
the half shares principle : in the case of Breval’s Remarke on 
eevered parte of Emrope (1726), author and bookseller each took 
one guinea, the latter being at the expense of producing the book 
and the copyright remaining his property ; Jeake’s Chartere of tite 
Oingue Porte (1728) was issued by subscription at a guinea, of 
which author and bookseller each had half For Urry’s (Jhaneer, 
eventually printed in 1721, a tripartite agreement for equal division 
of the proceeds was entered into, in 1716, by tTrry’s executor, 
the dean and chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, and Lintot; 
the dean and chapter’s share to bo applied to the fitiinhinf r of 
Peckwater quadrangle, and the bookseller again paying the cost of 
production. 

Lintot’s rivalry with Tonson must have l)eon somewhat in 
the nature of Mendly competition, for his notebook records 
several agreements with Tonson, relating to the publication of 
vanous works, induding a convention, in February 1718, that they 
should be equally concerned in all plays bought by them eighteen 
months firom that date. He, too, in the heyday of success, retired 
from the turmoil of business to country quiet. 

With the year 1736, there enters into the publishing lists 
perhaps the most attractive figure in the eighteenth century 
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trade, Robert Dodsley, poet, playwright and quoitdam footman, 
lintot had now’ some years ago resigned Ips business into the 
hands of his son Henry ; and, at the house of Tonson, the tlnrd 
Jacob was reigning, llie sulwtantial firm of Awnsham and John 
Ohurchill, renowned for its big undertakings, had, with the death 
of Awnsham in 1728, run its course; ami James Knapton, who 
made a feature of books of travel and works on trade and econo- 
mics, was nearing the end of his career. Richard Ciiiswcll, the 
‘ metropolitan bookseller ’ of England, luul long since l>cen suc- 
ceeded by Charles Riviugton, who was laying the foundations 
of what was to liccoine the chief theological publishing house 
of the next hundred years; and 'riioinas Ijonginaii, successor 
to William Taylor, publisher of Itobumm iJrmoe, was quietly 
building up the business in Paternoster row where his sign, a ship 
in full sail, still kceiis on its course. Lawton iiilliver, of the 
ITomcr’s Head in Fleet street, was now Pope’s publisher ; and 
Edward Cave bswl been running his (rfutienuiii'n Magazim since 
1781. Other active names in the publishing worhl were John 
Brindley of New Bond street, Andn‘.w Millar in the Strand, 
Thoimis Cooper at the Clobe in i'aternoKt<tr row, ?uh1 James 
Holterts in Warwick lane. 

When Dodsley, w'it.h the |Hi.tronuge and assishuKX) of Pois> and 
other friends, set up his sign, Tally’s lloul, in Pall Mall, he 
was alrea<ly known as a writer of jamms, and his play, Tfw. Toy- 
nhop, which luul l>eeu pubiiHhe<l by Cilllver a few months {ne- 
vioxisly, achieve<l the success of six e<litions l>efore tlte year was 
out In 1 787, he nuule a great hit with Itichani ( Hover's JbeomUts ; 
in the next year came Johnson’s Umlmt ; and, soon, Ihslsley was 
recognised as one of the kuuiing publishers of Mies leMrts, 
his shop, ere lung, iK'coniing a favonrite meeting phice of the 
litenUi of the <hty. A sound literary taste, scta««ic<l by enter- 
prise iuid biisinesH ability, brought him ahuudaiit siKKiess; aiui 
his probity of chanuster ami lovable {mrsomdity emhuirmi him 
to a numerous coin|iauy of friemla Chesterfield, >ShenHtono and 
Hi«nco were of this circlts an<i Johnson, who held ‘Ihwldy' in 
e8]Kx:ial regtird, stud ttuit he lookml uinni him as his {Mitrott. 
Bmidcs works i>y Pofie and Johnson, it was from Tnliy's Head 
tluit Young’s NiglU ThmghtM, Hhenstono's HrJtmlmistrejts, Aken- 
side’s Pte<iirure.s 0 / hiutgimtimi. Coldsmith’s Present iitata e^f 
PolMfi Lernirngt with many others of iSjual note were sent forth ; 
and, if Cray’s Eton (hie, fell flat in 1747, the failure was more tlwun 
couqiensaiod for by the atsdaiin which grocfitul the Klegg in 1761. 

21 »2 
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But the publications by 'which Dodsley remains a living name 
in English literature are the two anthologies to which be stood 
in the relation of editor as well as publisher : the Bdedb Ccttec^ion 

Old Plays (1744 — ^6) and the OdUediim (tf Poem by several 
iSamds (1748 — 68)1 T^en the first of these was announced in 
1743> sufficient names to justify the undertaking were received in a 
week, and, at the time of publication, there were nearly eight 
hundred subscribers. 

Apparently, Dodsley considered a periodical publication to l>e 
a proper a(^unct to a house of standing, for he made more 
than one adventure in that hazardous emprise. The Puftlie 
Register, which he launched in 1741 as a weekly rival to The 
Gmtlmum’s Magaaine, was killed at its twenty-fourth number by 
a boycott on the part of opposition journals. Five years later, he 
projected a fortnightly literary magazine, called The Mmemi, 
whieh appeared under the editorship of Mark Akenside ; and this 
was followed by The World, which Edward Moore snccessfuily 
conducted fi.’oni 1763 to 1756. But his greatest achievement 
was The Annual Register, which he founded in conjunction with 
Edmund Burke, and which still makes its yearly appoaran(‘.e. In 
March 1769, just before the first issue of the Register was 
published, Dodsley relinquished the cares of business into the 
hands of his yomiger brother, James, whom he had taken into 
partnership some tame previously. 

It is understood to have been Robert Dodsley who first sug 
gested to Johnson the idea of the RicHAoruvry ; but the chief part 
in the arrangements for its publication was undertoken by Amlrew 
Millar, a man of quite different calibre Though not iKwstwswi of 
great literal^ judgment himsolt; Millar had tlic inittinct to <!ho<»Ke 
^pable advisers, and his hard-headed business faculty carrietl him 
into the front rank of his profession. He ventured Isddly, and 
must have been fairly liberal in his dealings with authors, or 
Johnson, speaking from a writer’s point of view, would scjinudy 
have expressed respect for him on the ground that he Inwl mistwl 
the price of literature. When Hume’s lUsUmj wjw in djmger of 
felling flat, it was Millar’s energy tliat contribute<i largely U> 
securing its success ; and when, after giving Fielding a thoiisami 
pounds for Amdia, he feared the Ijook would not go off, he reHorti<td 
to a ruse to incite the trade to buy it 

The Rietionarg, after the majiuscript htul at length Is'en 
tracted from Johnson, was published jointly by stweral Ijookselhiiv 

^ S«e ofittf, vol IX, pp, 100- 1. 
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who had joined forces for the occasion. This practice of cooperation 
in important undertakings was a regular feature in eighteenth 
century publishing, and various associations for the purpose were 
brought into existence. One of these, called The Conger, was 
formed in 1719, and this was followed in 1736 by the New Conger. 
After these came the famous org:iniHation which met for the 
transaction of business at the (Ujai)ter cofTechouse in fit Paul’s 
churchyard ; hence, lx)oks brought out by the associated jiartners 
were, for a time, styled Cha])ter books, but, later, (sune to Iks 
known as Trade Iraoks. This method t»f publication led to many 
literary properties lasing divided into numerous shares, sometimes 
so many as a hundred or even moi'e, which were bought or H(il<l 
and freely jiasscd on from one b<K)ksolkT to another. In 1776, 
a sixteenth share of Pmneia wjis sold for £16, and a thirty-secoiul 
part of Ilervey’s MediMhm brought £33, while, iit ItMK'i, £11 
wsis given for a one-hundredth share in The hieett of the. 
Poeht. William .lohnson, a boitdon ls»oks<‘lUT, sbited, in 177-1, 
that thmw]uartcrs of the in tlu* tmde had his name as 

pjirt proprietor. The <*tK)pcrativ<“ Hysf,em was attempted also on 
behalf of authors, and a Society for th<* Kneountgemeut of bwirning 
wiis founded with the object of s<*eurijig to writers the whole j)ro- 
duct of tluur lalsnirs ; but, though some iiooks of iu>te were 
published thnmgh this channel alsnit tlui nii<ldle of the century, 
the society csin l»ardly Ihj said to have flourished. 

Porhai)s the largest combine for the issue of a tnule IsKjk, was 
that which brought out the editi«>n of Kmjfhh PwU for whi< 5 h 
Johnson wroUf tin* lAim, In this underttiking, some forty 
Hcllors wen* <«m(!e!rned, and the nam<*s of tint proj>ri<storH inchidttd, 
as hkiward Dilly, omi of tins partners, sai<I in a letter to Boswell, 
‘alnuwt all the b<H>ksellem in Ijondon, of consequence 'I’he 
obje<!t was to defeat what they <leeined to l»o an invasion of their 
literary proiwrty, in the shufa* of a, comprehensive issue of iirithh 
PtHifH, printed at th(» Apollo press in hklinburgh, in a hnndretl 
chejip and handy volumes, an<I sohi l»y John Bell of the Strand, 
This John Bell, founder of /ietP a We^'Jd.y Meitifenye.rf was a pionet*r 
iu the producti<m of cheap Issiks, and, Iwbig a nuui of moilcrn 
ideas, he initiated, so it is said, the alxdition of the long s. 
Auotiier form of ciieap liteniture which had come Into vogue, was 
the 'I^teniioHtor Ihiw numiwrs,* so called from the Itow iiolng 
their cln’ef place of issue. Tlnese puldiuitions, which ctutte out iu 
the fonn <if witekly |)urts, eonsiste<l of standard works such as 
* IJoHW«irn Up of hI. Hill, <1. ii., voU iir, iXJ. 
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fiimily Bibles \rith notes, Foxe’s Maat^s, the works of Josephus, 
the life, of Christ, histories of England and the like, which, if 
not read, at least gave a good air to the home. One of the earliest 
to make a speciality' of this form of publishing tras Alexander 
Hc^g, who seems to have been possessed of all the arts and wiles 
of the modem book canvasser ; and his assistant, John Cooke, 
after starting in the same line of business on his own account, 
made an even better thing of it He is said to have cleared some 
thousands of pounds by Southwell’s JTbtes and IUmtratiof»» on the 
Bible, and his were the little ‘whity-brown’ covered sixiwnny 
numbers of the British poets on which Leigh Hunt 'doted.' This 
series of books, ranning, in all, to several hundred weekly {tarts, 
consisted of three sections : select novels, select classics and select 
poets— select, no doubt, meaning then, as now, those which could 
be reprinted •with impunity. 

But the booksellers did not confine their meetings at cofiee- 
house or tavern to the business of dividing the profits on a Ixstk or 
of planning a new venture. They also met for social intorwinrae 
and good cheer ; and occasional gatherings at the Devil tavern by 
Temple bar developed into a r<^lar club. It was at this club that 
Davies first conceived the idea of writing his Life of Oarriek, an<l, 
as the work proceeded, he brought instalments of it to the clui> 
which he read to the company ‘with much complacency, and ruit a 
little to their general information.’ And, in their relations with 
authors, the festive side was not neglected by individual publishers, 
such as the Dillys — ^the big house in the Poultry — ‘at whost* 
hospitable and well-covered table,’ says Boswell, ‘ 1 have HO(*n a 
greater number of literary men, than at any other, except that 
of Sir Jo^na Reynolds.’ 

Thomas Cadell, too, the successor of Andrew Millar, cclcbmtcd 
the completion of Gibbon’s Decline and FdU, in 1788, by a litemry 
dinner at his house. Cadell, who was partner with William 
Straham in many of his more important undertakings, wjw for 
nearly a quarter of a century at the head of his profession, ajul his 
name is associated with the leading liistorical writers of the tiin<* : 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Blackstone, Adam Kmith. This wjw a 
golden age for successful writers, and remuneration was on at» 
unprecedented scale. For his Hiitt<yry qf Chmlee V, Ihils^rtaon 
received £4600, and for his dull but popular history, Robert Henry 
was paid £3300 ; Hume’s Hwitory is said to have brought him 
upwards of £6000, and Gibbon had two-thirds of the very hand- 
some profits on his History; Cadell and Htmham {>aid John 
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Hawkesworfli £6000 for his Ammnt of voyages... in the SoutMm 
Hemisphere, and gave ilngh Blair £1100 for his three volumes 
of Sermotus ; and Charles Elliot, thu Krlinburgh bookseller, was 
venturesome enough to ^vo William Smellie a thousand guineas for 
his PhUoHophy of Natimd History when, siccording to Lackington, 
only the heads of the chapters were written. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the third Thomas 
Longman liad recently entered on his successful career ; the 
theological house of Rivington was in the hands of Fnuicis and 
Charles Rivington, grsuMlsons of the founder; Tliomas Cadell, 
the younger, had sncceedorl his father, who was now enjoying 
wclleanied leisure; the firm of Edward aiul Cliarles Dilly was 
rcprcsentc*! by the surviving pirtner, Charles ; (leoige Rol>insou, 
the ‘king of the booksellem,’ luwl yet a yetir to reign over his huge 
business in Paternoster row ; and tJohn Murray, lately come 
of age, had just a8BUinc<i <!ontrol of the business in Meet streei 
which his father, the first John Murmy, had su;c|uire«l in 176B. 

Naturally, most of those who engaged in lK>okse.lling and 
publishing were iwiinarily men of business, b»it tlierc were among 
them not a few who knew something more of lK>oks than merely 
their title-tKiges and selling price. Many were attracted to the 
calling by a tiwte for, and appreciation of, litera-tiire, and several 
even aspired to enter the lists of auUiorship. Besides such out- 
standing instances mi Rol>urt IKslsley, Kamuel Ricitardson and 
Thomas Davies, there was John Dunton of the I/fe atul Hrrors, 
and Ijackington of the Mmimm and Ootfemom 'niomas Evans, 
the humorist, who edited Hhakespearo and I^rior, and Andrew 
.lackson, the Drury lane dealer in old books, who published the 
first book of Parwlise Lost in rime and cjwt his cjitelogucs in 
similar form, are representative of another class. To the criticisms 
of his publisher, Joseph Johnson, William Cowper ackuowUsIged 
himself to be iiuiebted ; and Peter Elmsley, the Htrand IsMikseller 
and honoured friend of <Ul>bon, was noted for his discriminating 
nicety in l>oth the French and the English languages. To ihese 
may be adde<l Alexander (Vuden, who conipile<i his VorntmUmei' 
at his shop under thu Itoyal Exciumge; Arthur Collins, of tlic 
Pmr»ye\ the younger William Howyer, styled ‘the leanied 
printer,’ and his partner John Nichols, of tim AnwioUts. 

If Tonson, Lintot and Dodsley may i>c ixccoiinted among tiie 
aristeemey of the publishers of their time, the lUMlir of tiie 
profession is well represented in their contemixfmry, Edmund 
(Jurll, that sliatnolesH rasotil, in whom even the writer of 7'fir 
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DwMMt/A found His match for scurrility. In the annals of the 
trade, Ourll’s name stands for all that is folse, low, dishonest and 
obscene ; indeed, his activity in producing books of an indecent 
character added a new word — Ourlicism — ^to the language. His 
many misdeeds brought him varied experiences : from the trick 
which Pope played upon him at the Swan tavei-n, and the tossing 
he received at the hands of the Westminster scholars, up through 
more than one appearance at the bar of the House of Lords, down 
to imprisonment, fine and the pillory. But none of these things 
deterred ‘the dauntless Curll’ from his vicious course. After 
he had been fined for printing Thb Nun in Jier SmocJc, and had 
stood in the pillory for publishing The Memoir e of John Ker of 
KereUmd, he continued to advertise these books in his lists, with 
a note appended to the latter calling attention to tho fimt that he 
had suffered fine and corporal punishment on account of it. 

At the outset of his career, he put forth as a ‘second edition, 
improv’d,’ a mere reprint with new title-page — ^not an unknown 
deception, it is true ; but, with Curll, literary fraud was habitual, 
and he had no hesitation in suggesting a wellknown writer to i>e 
the author of some worthless production by one of his luMJks. 
Elizabeth Montagu, in a letter^ of 12 NovemW 17J19, writtw 
indignantly : 

I got at last this mornuiff Uio poems jnst published under Prior’s name, 
brons'ht them home under my arm, 1 o<^xk 1 my door, sat me dovrn by my 
fireside, and opened the book with groat expectation, but to my d!sapi>oint- 
ment fonnd it to be the most wretched trumpery that you ran conceirr, the 
production of the meanest of Curl’s band of scribblers. 

Curll’s connection with the issue of Court Poeain led t<) 

his first encounter with Pope, and ho afterwards nwulo ignoble 
appearance in The Duneiad) later, those two were concented 
in the talpino proceedings connected with the publictttion of the 
1736 volume of Pope’s Gorre^aondenee. 

Ourll’s personal appearance, vividly sketehetl by Amory, was 
as unprepossessing as his cast of mind. ‘ Edmund Curll,’ he says®, 
‘was in person very tall and thin, an ungainly, awkward, whitts 
foced man. His eyes were a light-grey, large, projecting, goggle, 
and pur-blind. Ho was splay-footed, and l)akor-kitee(L’ lie adtls, 
however, that ‘he had a good natural understanding, and was 
well acquainted with more than tho title iiages of booka’ Ami, 
since even a Curll must have his due, it should not bo forgotten 

> caunenson, BmUy J., MUtabt%h Montagu (1908), vol. t, p. 8H. 

* See ante, toL ix, pp. T8 and 247. 

* Life of ffolm Btimle (1826), vol. m, p, 2<)2. 
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that he published a number of books of antiquarian, topographical 
and biographical interest 

The name of Ourll is also closely associated with Grub street, 
a domain which is wont to be a temptation to indulge in the 
picturesque — and to figure as a literary hades, inhabited by poor, 
but worthy, geniuses, with stony-hearted booksellers as exacting 
demons. Nut that the existence of Grub street is to be doubted : 
it was, indeed, a grim actuality, and many a garreteer realised 
by experience 

Uow uuhappy’s the fat<> 

To live by one’s paU* 

And be forced to write hackney for brea<l*. 

But the iniquity was not all on the side of tito Injokseller. nor did 
the initiative come from him alone. 

It was in the first half of the eighteenth century, after the 
expiry of the licensing laws liad removed all mstniint from the 
press, that this underworld of lettei's most nourished, writers and 
booksellers striving with avid luiste to uuUce the most out of the 
opportunity of the moment. IJnserupuloiis nmmlMirs of Iwth 
jwofessions were little troubled by conscienee, their common 
(joneern Iming to i»roduee— the one with the mininnim of lal>our, 
the other at the minimum of ox]>enHe- 'tuiything that wouhi sell. 
Hooksidlors were ‘ out ’ for businosH, an<l |mu<1 as little as ixMwible. 
.Some of them were hard ttisknuiMters, no doubt, but they had a 
sorry teiuu to drive, aitd one may Ijelieve that, in genumi, these 
Grub street authors got tui much as they were wortli. 

in his lA/f of Dr John iforth, itoger North siieaks of the 
pickiK)cket work of domi-lxwksellors, wlio ‘cnick their bmius to 
find out selling subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets at luinl 
moat to write and correct by the groat’ ; and Amory, writing of 
(Jurll, Hiiys that ‘his translators in i»i.y lay three in a i>ed in the 
I’ewtor Blatter Inn at llolls)rn, suwl he au<l they were for ever 
at work to deceive the public^’ dohu Dunton, a man of nuuiy 
pro)octs, who, in his time, published some six hundred lK>oks 
and himself w»is the possessor of a ready pen, htul considemble 
experietkce of hackwriters. As wmi as he set up in busineHS, 
they began to ply him with ‘ sfkecdmens’ ; but he ('.onceived a very 
jjoor opinion of the nuxj, and thought their learning very often 
lay in as little eomisiss i\n their honesty. Of Willijuiii Bradshaw, 

* E'iriiUui’/H The Aulhiif'it /•'««•«' (iMit 11, ic. 8 ). » lively jiwliirc (if » liiMikwillcr luui 
hiu ItirolinsH at work. 

» l.f/« of Mm ilunrlt (ISHfl). vt.l, ni, 2158, 
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whom he considered to be the best accomplished hackney author 
he had met, and who wrote for him Th& Pa/raMe of Magpye, 
of which many thousands were sold, he says, 

1 had onoe fixed him npon a very great design, and famished him both 
with money and books... bat my Ckntleman thought fit to remove himself, 
and I am not sore that I have seen him sinoe^. 


On the other hand, he represents John Shirley, who wrote 
for him ‘Lord Jefftreys’s Life,’ of which six thousand were sold, 
as being ‘true as steel to his word, and would slave off Ids feet 
to oblige a bookseller.’ 

One of the multifeirious occupations of these literaiy j)anw)ite8 
was the abridgment of successful works. Pirate booksellerH, 
like Samuel Lee of Lombard street, ‘such a pirate, such a cor- 
morant was never before,’ or Henry Hills, in Blackfriars, who 
replarly printed every good poem or sennon that was published, 
might, at their risk, reprint whole books ; but the safer way was 
to bring out an abridgment, a method of filching against which 
there was no l^aJ redress. This was the course pursued by 
Hathaniel Crouch, who 


melted down the best of our English Histodes into twelve-penny ImmUh, 
whi<^ are fiUed with wonders, rarities, and curiosities; for, you must know, 
his title-patges are a little swelling^. 

The ‘indefetigable press-mauler,’ Shirley, was an adept at this 
art of collection, as it was called, 

hfe groat talent lies at Oolleotion, and he will do it for you at six shillings a 
shMt. He knows how to disguise an Author that you shall not know him , 
and yet keep the sense and the m ain scope entire^. 


In his daily task the Grub street denizou lost his own pornonality 
m many disguises j and Richard Savage, under the name Iscttriot 
Hackney, thus described, with a bitter cynicism bom of ox|)orienco 
the varied tOle of a hireling writer : 


Ttw in his [Cmll’s] service that I wrote Obscenity and Profaneness, 
under the ^es of Pope and Swift Sometimes 1 was Mr Joseph (lay, and 
irto^em^ry Burnet, or Ad^son, I obridgwl historic md tmvela 

irat MW titles for old books. When a notorious thief was hanged, 1 was the 
Hata^ to ^erve his memory; and when a great man died, mine were his 
Bemams, and none the oocount of his last will and testament'*. 


Oct^ionally, an author might be an employer of his loss fortunate 
brethren, and the Sunday dinners given by Hmollott to his hacks 


^ Life and Knon (1818), p. 182* 
** Xbtd, p 184. 


** Ml p, 208. 

* The Aut?i()i‘ to he LeU 
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suggest that the conditions of work in his ‘ literary factory ’ may 
have been less intolerable than in some other establishments. 

Several of the best writers of the age — Fieldijig, Johnson, 
Goldsmith — served some apprenticeship in this lower walk, and 
the latter, in his Premvt State of Polite Learnhaj, has feelingly 
depicted the hardships endured by the ‘jHwr i)cn and ink labourer.’ 
But, while many of those who were worthy in due time freed 
themselves from thraldom, others, like i^amuol Boyso, sitting at 
his vmting wrapped in a blanket with anns thrust through two 
holes in it, found therein a natural habitat 

The revival of literature and conseriuent expansion of the 
book trade which followed u])on the return of the mo!iar<*.hy were 
accompanic<l by drawbacks, of which the cKtablishment of the 
censorship under L’Estmnge, in wjw only one. Two years 
later, business in liondon was almcmt parsilystwi by the «(H'e<‘tH of 
the visitation of the league: a check nearly etpiullcd the following 
year in the havoc which the great tiro mtule iunong tlu* stock of 
books, by which fresh <iis»ster nuuiy of those stationers who luul 
survived the phtguc now found themselves ruined. 

By this time, bittle Britsun, with its artery Duck lane, ha<l 
liccorao an imfH>rtant centre of the retail lK«>k trade, tlireatening 
the long supremacy of the neighbourh<»od of St Paul’s cathcdml 
In 16C.'t, Sobi^^e, the French tmvciler, s{>eaks of the vjwt numiarr 
of booksellers’ shops he bul olwerved in Ismdojj, esiK‘cially in 
St Paul's churchyard and Little Jiritain, ‘ where there is twice as 
many its in the Hue St Jncqne in Paris.’ And llogcr North, 
writing of tl»e same period, sjiys, 

Then Littl« Britain was a plcndful and p<trpatiial (‘mporiiiin of l«>itrnr<l 
atiihors; and men want thither as to a niarkei. This dn'W to the i>la«*<» a 
mighty trado; thn ratlter lHK<ausa th« shopH wew' HpaciouH, and tin* learned 
gladly resorted to them, where tliey Heldoiu failMl t4» meet aitli ugri'eatile 
eonveniation. And the iHwkHtdlerH (hemwdveH wen* knowing and eoinerMitde 
men, wltii whom, for tlie Mike of htMikish knowleilgi*, (he greateMl wHm were 
pleased to eonvenw*. 

Gne of the chief of these I^ittlc Bribtin Istoksidlers was Kols'rt 
Scot, whom N'ortii destsriljcs as no moan seiiolar aiul a vi>ry coU ' 
seientiouH good man. lie was not <mly an cxpitrt botikwrllcr, but 
wtw ‘In his time tlm greatest librarian in Kuropi*; for, tstsides 
his stock in England, lui had warehouses at Frankfort, Paris and 
other phtccs.’ Here, also, was the shop <)f dhristopher Ifattemiui, 

* liivcMo/ thf* K, vgU II, |f, 
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who dealt principally in old books, and from whom Swift purchased 
‘for oTir Stella’ three little volumes of Lucian in French. In 
some shops, it was the practice to allow customer to turn over 
the books and, for a small payment, to read any of them on the 
premises. Bateman, however, would have none of this, nor would 
he, it is smd, suffer any person to look into any book in his shop, 
giving as a reason : 

1 sappose yoa may be a physidan or an author, and want some rocipe or 
quotaiion; and, if yon boy it, 1 will engage it to be perfect before you leave 
me, bat not after; as I have snffered by leaves beinyr tom out, and the IkwIih 
returned, to my very great loss and prejudice^. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century, the tide had begun 
to ebb from little Britain, and, with the death of Edward Ballard, 
in 1796, there passed away the last of the profession who in> 
habited it, and the last representative of a family which, for over 
a century, had been famous there for its trade in divinity and 
school books. 

John Machy, in his Jmmeiy Ihrofogh, ’Er^laiud (1724X tells hk 
that 

The Booksellers of antient books in all langimgesare in Little Britain and 
Paternoster Bow; those for Divinity and the Olasdes on the North side of 
St Paul’s Cathedral; Law, History, and Plays about Temple Bar; and the 
French Booksellers in the Strand. 

These were the chief quarters of the trade, but bookshops might 
be found in most quarters of the city ; eastwards, along Chea^xiide, 
passing the shop of Thomas Cockerell ‘at the Tlirco-legu in the 
Poultry, over against the Stocks Market,' and on to the lioyal 
exchange!, where, at the Bible under the Vianm., Balph Smith 
carried on his business. In ComliiU, tlie sign of the Three 
Pigeons pointed out the house of Bral^tzou Aylmer, from whom 
Tonson purchased Paradise Lost; and, a little to the south, 
London bridge was a centre of some activity, though mostly iti 
ihe less distinguished branches of the trade. Ilolbom, too, hiwl 
its booksellers, and in Gray’s inn gateway dwelt Thomas Osbonle^ 
an expert in ^ the tricks and arts of his trade. In the west, John 
Brindley was established in Now Bond street, and Pall Mall was 
the scene of Dodsley’s operations. In Westminster hall, book- 
sellers had plied their trade from at least 1640, and prolwbly 
much earlier. Mistress Breach’s portly presence was, doubtless, 
a fMuiliar figure there from 1649 to 1675 ; Matthew (iiiaflowor w;w 

^ Noohols’fl Luerary A/tecdoU>» vol. i, p. 424 , 
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equally well known in it during the last quarter of the century, 
and booksellers were still in occupation there at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

At this time, coffeehouses were a ffivourite resort for social 
and political gossip and the reading of the news^ In Guy Miege’s 
Present State of (Jreat Britahk, for 1707, it is remarked that 

The Coffee-houses particularly are very commodionH for a free Conversa- 
tion, and for reading^ at an easie Rate all manner of printed News, the Votes 
of Parliament when sitting', and other Prints that twmo out Weekly or 
casually. Amongst 'which the London Gazette comes out on Mwuluys and 
Thursdays, the Daily Courant every day hut Sunday, the Postman, Flying- 
Post, fxoA. Post-Boy, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satuidays, and the English 
Post, Hnndays, Wensdays, and Fridays; besides their frequent Postscripts. 

As being similar centres for intcrcominiinicution in the book- 
world, whore the literati met and discuKsed new Ixwks or luamotl 
of projects for forthcoming works, some of the bookshops came 
to be known as literary coffeehouses, due of the first to Iks 
tlms designated was a little low ‘elbow- shed’ at the gsite of the 
Lower mows, near Ixsicester fields. This wsis the l)onkshop of 
‘honest Tom Payne,’ one of the most celebrated Istoksellers of 
the day. The little L-shaped phusc, lighted by a skylight, wsw 
but ill adapte<l for the rece[>tion of the mnulKir of people ‘who 
not only frequcnte<l it but during cerbiui hours of the day were 
never out of it’ The luMt/u/in of this nookery iuchuled Thomas 
‘ryrwhitt, bishop Percy, William Ileberden, Pennet ljungton, 
George Bteevens and Bir John Hawkins, and, at almut one o’clock, 
almost any day, would be found there a group of people 
discussing literary themes or otherwise improving the art of 
convcrMvtion, prolmbly more to their own satisfiietion than to 
that of honest Tom, who found them much in his way. Tlttt 
si«icious and handsome shop which Henry Payne, a younger 
Itrothor, oiwned in Pall Mall with the hope of attnusting some 
of these litemry loungers failed to detiuth their allegiance from 
the dingy little resort, which the elder Payne occupied for nuitrly 
fifty years and which was (smlinued by his son till the early yejirs 
of the nineteenth cmitury. Another of these literary lujwffs WJis 
the shop in Uussell street^ Go vent garden, ko[)t by lliomas Davies, 
the actor, whom Johnson Imfriended and whose Life of fJarriek 
brought him more fame and prolmbly more money than all his 
bookselling. It wtts when taking tea in Davies’s Isuik parlour, 
which looked into the shop through a glass d<K>r, that Boswell, 


^ OonoomiiiK m likrary rpHurtH, mmi nuUt vol. ix, pp« 
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in 1763, at length had the gratification of being introduced to 
Johnson. 

The book-collector in search of fine editions, and the reader 
with literary tastes enquiring for the latest hit in leUres, 
would, naturally, go to Tonson’s, Payne’s, Dodsley’s, or one of the 
other leading shops, such as that of Samuel Smith, bookseller to 
the Boyal society, who spoke with fiuency both French and Latin, 
and specialised in foreign literature. But, among the wider and 
less cultivated class of readers, there was a large demand for 
small and cheap books in what is commonly known as practical 
divinity, and this literature formed an important feature in the 
stock-in-trade of the smaller booksellers. In the seventeenth 
century, James Crump, who had his shop in Little Bartholomew’s 
Well-yard, was one of the publishers who made a speciality of 
providing this class of book, and Richard Young, of Boxwell in 
Essex, a voluminous writer of such matter, furnished him with 
A short cmd mre w(uy to Orntee and Salvation, The Sedneed 8md 
reduced, amd rescued from, the SvSbtdty and Sktmry of Satan, 
together with some tUrty other tracts with similar compelling 
titles ; and these, consisting severally of eight or a dozen pages, 
were sold at a penny each. More substantial examples of this class 
of popular literature are the ‘practical’ works of Richard l^xtor 
and Ute PUgrim’s Progpress, of which eleven editions appeared 
within ten years of its first publication. John Dnnton, who, 
with wide experience in catering for the popular taste, had great 
fiaith in the commercial value of such books, printed ten thousand 
copies of Lukin’s Practice of Godlmess, and, conceniing Keach’s 
War with tha Devil and Tramds of True Godlmess, of which the 
same number were printed, he ventured the opinion that they 
would sell to the end of tima 

But practical divinity, though immensely popular, was not the 
whole of the literature which the lower reading classes aifected. 
Cheap quarto ‘histories’— the Pox, Tam a Lincoht, or 
th^ Red Rose Knight, The Life a/nd Death of Mother Shipton, 
Scogtns Jests, with many others of that genus — ^had a ready hjUc 
at sixpence or a shilhug ; while the smaller chapbooks — ^tho 
‘Penny Merriments’ and ‘Penny Godlinesses’ which Pepys, with 
an eye ever alert for the broad humours of the populace, found 
amusement in collecting— were printed vilely and sold in 
thousands. These latter consisted of old popular favourites, such 
as The Prim and the Boy, The King and the. Gobbler, Jarh of 
Neud/ery, with Oitpufs Court of Salut/itUws, garlands of songs. 
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books of riddles, cookery recipes, dream interjweters and 
fortune tellers. 'While the licensing act was still in force, many 
of these trifles were solemnly submitted to the censor, who, ap- 
parently, did not consider it part of his oflice to refine the coarse 
crudities which appealed to the taste and wit of the democracy, 
since they bear his imprimatur on their title-jxages. Besides being 
exposed for sale in the smaller shoi)s, they wore hawked about 
the streets by ‘flying stationers,’ or ‘running booksellers,’ and 
carried further afield by country chapmen or hawkers, who got 
their supplies from tho shop of William Thackeray, at the Angel 
in Duck lane, or John Back, at the Black Boy on London bridge, 
or from one of the several other stationers who specialised in this 
literature and sometimes combined with it tho sale of pills or of 
‘Daffy’s Elixir Salutis ’ at half-t«rcrown the half-pint bottle, 

Tho business of a retail bookseller was carried on mainly by 
direct transactions in his shop. In the eighteenth century, the 
rubric jawts, referred to by Ben Jonson in his oft-<juotod lines 'To 
my Bookseller,’ were still in nse iw a nietuis of advertising now 
publications, and Pope makes mention of them fw a conspicuous 
feature of bookshops in his day. Uimmj these posts were stuck up 
tho titlo-i>ages of works to which the lK>oksoller desired to call 
attention, Lintot made e-\tensive use of them, and it was near tlic 
end of the century before they distippciired, John Kcwell in Ooni- 
hill, sicconling to Nichols*, Ixiing, })erhaj)8, the htst who exhibited 
the loading authors in this way. It soemH tliat, alxnit the middl(» 
of tho <50ntury, tlio custom of displaying now lx>oks upon the 
counter was an innovation recently adopted from Oxford and 
Oiunbridgo iKKjksellers**. ITor the extension of his business, a 
pushing tnulesmau would also l>e iu^ivo in the circulation of 
‘proiswals’ (prospectuses) for subscriptions to forthcoming IxMiks ; 
and there were yet other devices at the comnnutd of an enter- 
prising man, sucdi as that jwloptedby Payne, who, in 170 «, sent out 
copies of Uichard dough’s AwMU*tf.in of liriUnh Torpoffraphtj, to 
such as were likely to buy them, with the result, as dougit n^xmls, 
tlmt, when William Brown, tho other Ijooksollor, had s<*ld but five, 
Payne had disiM)se<l of forty or fifty. 

Tlio ‘sale of l«>okH by way of auction, or who will give* most for 
them’ had alreiuly lieen in [iracitice on the continent for three 
quarters of a century when William (kK)per, a iMMjkseller who 
carried on business at the Pelictut in Little Britain, iiitrcHluced it 

^ Nicholw, {Utrrary AnmlotfA, voL iii, p, 405. 

* Iltid* voi, XV, p. 
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into England The first sale iras that of the library of the late 
Lazarus Seaman ; it began on 31 October 1676, and occupied 
ftight days. The success of this experiment soon caused the inno- 
vation to become popular, and, before the end of the century, 
considerably over one hundred auctions had taken place. The 
minority of these sales were held by Cooper and Eldward Millington, 
the latter a bom auctioneer, whose quick wit and wonderful fluency 
of speech contributed in no small degree to his success in this r^. 
He may have professed that his object was to afibrd ‘diversion 
and entertainment’ without any sinister regard to profit or ad- 
vantage ; but, by his ready fund of professional patter, he could 
often enhance the values of his wares, ‘ and sell ’em by his Art for 
twice their worthV 

Booksellers were not long in perceiving that this method of 
disposing of private libraries might, with similar advantage, Ik: 
applied to relieving their own shelves of overweighted stock, 
and quite a number of sales consisted of books from this source. 
Prominent among the many who conducted book auctions in the 
eighteenth century are Christopher Bateman, the Ballards, Ijockyer 
Davis and his son-in-law, John li^erton. Samuel Paterson, too, 
who gave up bookselling for auctioneering, was, in his day, a noted 
cataloguer, with a wide and curious knowledge of the contents of 
books ; but he had an invincible weakness for dipping into any 
volume that might excite his curiosity during cataloguing, so it 
not infrequently happened that catalogues wem ready ojdy a few 
hours before the time of the sale. The dotnun audwimria which 
Samuel Baker set up in York street, Covent garden, in 1744, was 
the earliest establishment devoted entirely to book auctions. On 
Baker’s death, in 1788, his partner George Iieigh, of the fomons 
crumple-hora-shaped snuff-box, associated with himself Samuel 
Sotheby, and thus brought into the firm a name which has survived 
to the present day. 

The chief rules under which sales were conducted were much 
akin to those still customary; but the sums by which bids advanced 
were curiously small, a penny being a common bicL Tricks of the 
trade developed on both sides with the progress of the business. 
Cases of an auctioneer raising the prices by phantom bids wore 
not unknown; and already, in 1721, we find suggestion of the 
fraudulent ‘knock-out’ in practice among booksellers. Conceniing 
a certain auction in that year, Humfirey Wanley, in his journal 
as Harleian librarian, records ‘for the information of posterity . . . 

1 Brown, Thomas, Elegy <m Mr Edward MiUington (in Familiar 171 H), 
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that the books in general went at low, or I'ather at vile rates : 
through a combination of the booksellers against the sale^’; and 
he observes, also, that the current prices of books had much 
advanced during late years. 

It is possible that the success of the ‘ nuctionary ’ method of 
disposing of sui)erfluons stock may have suggested the catalogue 
«)f books at marked prices as a means of fetcilitating communication 
between bookseller and buyer and of placing additional tcm]>tatiou 
in the way of the latter. At all events, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the practice of issuing such catidognes was 
widely in use, and many l)ooksellers sent out their priced csita- 
logucs annually or even twice a yesm. ( Jonspicuous among these was 
'riiomas ( IslHuiie, insolent and ignorant, but with enough business 
wit to aiuitss a consideitible fortune, the liallards, noted tor their 
divinity (^italogues, the Paynes and James liitekingtou. Ijiicking- 
ton, whose Mmudnt conttiin a lively aciconut of his r<‘niarkal>]c 
business cjireer, with a stnmgc variety of other matk'rs, in- 
cluding the stiitc of the lM>oknmrket of his day, bt^gjin life sis a 
shoemaker, but soon abandoned that idling for the mon* congenial 
occupation of traflicking in b(s>ks. Fr<»m his initial experiment 
in bookselling, the purchase of a stickful of old theology for a 
guinea, he progressed st^^adily, in spik^ of luck of education. His 
first catiilogue, issued in \77% etiused mirth and iliTision by its 
many blunders, but he got rid of twmity ikhuuIs’ wmih of Itooks 
within a week. 1 le sold for ready money only, and made a praetiia; 
of selling everything cheap with the object of retiiining the cus- 
tomers he iiad and of attnmting othcra The success of these 
[irinciples, which lie was not als>ve proclaiming in his carriage 
motto, SSmall gains do great things,’ brought him an (‘uormous 
increase of businesa His shop, known sis ‘The T<‘mi»le of the 
Muses,’ oceupiisl a large corner block in Finsbury square, and has 
lieen described as one of the sights of liondon’-. in the centre 
stood a huge circular counti'r, and a broad stiurcase l<‘d to the 
‘lounging looms’ and to a series of gidleries when* the voliimio 
arningeil on the shelves grew shaldner and cheaper as one ascemUsl. 
Kvery one of thi'sc tlmusands of Issiks was marked witli it,s lowest 
I)rice aiul numlKirwl according to a printe^l catalogue. In 170B, 
ijackington estimated his profits for the year to 1st about CoUtM); at 
that iKjriod, he was issuing every yrar two catalogues, of widch ho 

^ Nioholfl, Litemry vol. 1, ill (wlipn* in priutpil a wiruH of inU»roHtlng 

pitractB fr<im Wanloy’H jonrual). 

* Kttiglit, Cm Hhadmwi the Old IlooMlm HHU II. 
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printed more than three thousand copies, and he calculated that 
he vraa selling upwards of 100,000 volumes annually. 

In his Memoirs, written about 1791, Lackiugton observes that 

the Bale of books in general has increased prodigiously within the last twenty 
years. Aooording to the best esiomation I hare been able to make, I suppose 
that more than four times the number of books are sold now than were sold 
twenty years since. 

He also remarked that the recent general introduction of histories, 
romances, stories and poems into schools had been a gi-eat means 
of difihsing a taste for reading among all ranks of people. Tlie 
extensive increase in the habit of reading naturally brought with 
it the need of an ampler supply of literature, and, though Istoks 
had become cheaper and more plentifhl, it is hardly to be supitosed 
that the demands of the large body of general readers could Iws 
satisfied by the limited number of books they were able to buy or 
borrow, and the medium of circulating libraries was an obvious 
method of augmenting suppliea 

The earliest recorded date of tlie establishment of a circulating 
library in London seems to be 1740; but, for some fifteen yciuw 
before this, Allan Ramsay, the jroet l^okseller, hml been lending 
out to the citizens of Ediubuygh English novels and romances at a 
penny a night, possibly to the scandal of the unco giiid, but 
thereby letting a breath of wider air into the i>articularism of tlie 
Scottish literary taste of the time. The movement soon spread, 
boa m the metropolis and in the jirovinces : in 1751, the enter- 
prising William Hutton of Birmingham added a library to liis 
bookshop ; and, in the same decade, a subscription library was 
established in Liverpool. John Nicholson, &.miliar]y known as 
‘Maps,’ had his library in Cambridge; and, by the end of tho 
century, others were to be found in most towns of any im|K>rlance. 
Tho numerous private bookclubs which existed in every i>art of 
the country also formed a considerable channel for the distribution 
of books. In these dubs, members contributeil a certain sum 
periodically for the purchase of books, which were circulated in ro- 
tation among subscribers, much in the same fashion that still obtains. 

The chief lists of current English books in tho middle of the 
seventeenth centmy are the catalogues issued by John Rothwell 
and William London. It was in 1657 that the latter, a Newcjwtle 
l^ksoller, brought out his Catalogue of tJie tnost vendible Hooks 
in 3ngla/nd, prefeced by an ‘Introduction to the use of ls>oks' 
from his own pen. It is significant of tho prevailing taste of the 
time that more than two-thirds of tho books in this list come under 
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the heading divinity. Various other catalogues appeared; but 
there was no organised attempt to publish a regular list of new 
books until 1668, in which year John Starkey, a Fleet street book- 
seller, issued, under the title Mermrius LUrrarim, the first 
number of what are knomi as Term catalogues K Starkey was 
soon joined by Robert Clavell, of the Peacock, in St Paul’s church- 
yard, and, from 1670 to 1709, the list was issued quarterly under 
the title A OaJtxiJjogm qf Books coHiimied, priivted and pnhlidied 
ait London. Clavell also brought out, in 1672, A mtedogm of all 
the Boohs printed in England shiec- the Dreadfid Fire, a fourth 
edition of which, continued to date, appeared in 1696 ; and 
publications relating tt) the popish i>lot wore so nuinei'ous that ho 
thought it worth while to issue, in 1680, a special catalogue of them. 
In 1714, llornanl Lintot essayed to tak(^ jip the work of re<!ording 
now books; hut his Mmdhly (JaUdogue csuuc to an end after eight 
uumlxirs, and, ugiiin, thero was a lapse, until .John Wilford, in 
172.‘i, Itegan aiiother Monthly VaUdogue, which ran for si.\ yeai’s. 
From alKHit this point, the gsip is paiiially iille^l by lists of new 
lxK)ks in the numthlies, such tis The Hendeman's Magaaine, Titr 
Lmuiton Mtujasiim, The Monthly Btfriew and The (/rifirid Iterieir. 
Advertisements <»f new IsM^ks, esiK'cially tliose issiusi by suiiscrip' 
tion, are also to be found in uewsiHipers, and <u‘iU(!iil notices of 
books begin tiO appear in reviews. In 1766, there was published, 
for tlie use of l)ooksellei‘s, A mtnpletf' eatid^ogne of nmdern, bmtks, 
%ndiB»hjed front tlte heginning of tltis eeMury to the prm^d. 
tiine., and this wsis followe<l by soveml similar compilations, the 
most active in this fiohl Iwiug William bent of I^iternosttsr w)w, 
who continued his work into the nineteenth century. 

A considendtle pro]K)rtion of the businesH of distributing Isioks 
from the publisher to the retiul lH>oksellur was eiretited through tite 
nuxlium of sales, and trade sales were as much an institution of the- 
eighteenth century us w'ero trade Imoks. These miles, to whicJi <*nly 
Imoksellers were admitted, and often only such sis were invited by 
having a catalogue scut to them, consisted either of new books, 
which were otfered to ‘ the trswle ’ on special terms Imfon! publica- 
tion, or of the stock of a Ixtokseller retiring from business, or, again, 
of the remaijiing stock of afrtain books wliicli 1»«1 not ‘gone off’ to 
the publisher’s ex]iectations. It was customary for purchasers of 
these ‘remaindei's ’ to destroy a huge proiKvtion of them and charge 

^ Beprinted by Arbar, K., Z volw., 6. an acuount and bibliography of 
those and other cataloguos, mw Growollt A., Thm eentuned 0 / HnglUh hmktrmit 
bibliography t Now York, IW. 
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full price for the rest ; and there was an understanding that, if 
anyone was known to sell sudi books under publication price, he 
should be excluded from future sales. James Iiackington, the cheap 
bookseller, who always took a strong line of his own, tifter a time 
broke through this custom, and sold off his purchases at a half or 
even a quarter of the rogular price. 

In the provinces, the expansion of the booktrade after the 
restoration was not less marked than in the metropolis, though the 
volume of business still remained insignificant conq)ared with that 
of London. From early times, stationers had been established in 
certain important centres, but, between 1640 and 1647, there were 
bookshops in about forty Afferent towns, aiid, in 1704, John Dunton 
speaks of three hundred booksellers now trading in country towns. 
Some of these enlarged theii’ sphere of operations by itinerant 
visits to neighbouring places ; in this way, the needs of littoxeter 
and Ashby-do-la-Zouch were supplied by the Lichfield l)<M)kHeller, 
Michael Johnson— fiither of Samuel Johnson — who, also, on nrarket 
days, made the journey to Birmingham and opened a shop there. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, William Hutton, the 
historian of Birmingham, made similar visits from Birmingham to 
Bromsgrove market. In 1692, Nevill Simmons, bookseller, of Shef- 
field, held the fbrst book-auction in Leeds, on which occasion, as 
related by Ralph Thoresby, who was a buyer at the sale, the room 
was so overcrowded that the floor gave way. A few yejirs previous 
to this, the enterprising Edward Millington hml introdumi to the 
bookbuyers of Cambridge and other towns this attKMjtive motho<l 
of selling books ; and Dunton, in 1696, startled Dublin iKsjkstdlera 
by t^ng across a large quantity of books and selling them by 
auction there. Other supplies were wirried into the country by 
certain London booksellera, who attended regularly the (!hi<rf 
provincial fidrs, such as Bturbridgo and Bristol, which were still 
important centres of book-distribution ; and a considerable luim 
ber of books found their way direct from Ijond<»n to country 
customers, many of the clergy and other Imyers of l)ettor chiHH 
literature having a bookseller in town from whom they onlore<l 
such books as they wanted. It might very well Imj ex]>ected that 
books to be found on the shelves of provincial shops w<ml<l Iks 
cMefly of a popular nature, and tluH Lacking)!! <liHCovcre<l to l>c 
the case when, towards the end of the eighteenth century, he imule 
his progress throng the priuci|)al towns in the north. He wjts 
struck by the scarcity of books of the better class in the shoits he 
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visited; in York and Leeds, it is true, there were a few good books 
to be seen, bat in all the other towns between London and Edin- 
burgh, he declares that nothing but ti’ash was to be found. 

Owing to l^slative restrictions which pei’mitted no presses to 
be set up outside London, except at Oxford, Cambridge and 
York, hardly any printing was done in otlier parts of the country 
before the end of the seventeenth century. By 1724, however, 
presses had been stai’ted in nearly thirty other places ; but Oxford 
and Cambridge continued to be the chief provincial centres of book 
j)roduction. 

At 0-xford, the univereity press, which, in 1C69, was installed 
in the new Sheldonian theatre, made great jn'ogress under the 
vigorous direction of John Fell, and the excellent work which it did 
during this period is seen in Ixmks like Wood’s (1674), 

and Hudson’s l>i<mym(n (1704). (’larendon’s gift of the copyright 
of his History of the BeJbellioH provided for it, in a new 
habitation and the title Clarendon press. At Cambridge, it was 
owing to the zeal of Richard Bentley that, at tlie end of the 
seventeenth century, the university press there experienced a 
corresponding revival and the rwil foundations of tije modern 
institution were Itild. 

With the exeeptiiHi of John Biwkerville’s work at Binninghani, 
the book priiiting done in other provincial towns in the eighteenth 
century is not of much smeount At York, Tlionuis Cent combine<l 
to}K>graphical authorship with the art of printing, but excelled in 
neither ; and, in the stune city, John Hinxman, in 1760, published 
the first two volumes of Tristram Hhandy. The l>ooksellors of 
Newcastle were numerous enough to have a Stationers’ coiniwuiy of 
their own alxtut the same diite. At Bristol, there wjjs William 
Pino, the printer, also Joseph Cottle, the Ixmkseller who published 
poems by Coleri<lge, Southey and Wordsworth ; while Eton’s 
lK)okKoller, Joseph Pote, w»is well known fi»r half a centiiry. Of 
l>rivate presses, the most noteworthy was that which ilorace 
Wali)ole maintained at Stniwlxirry hill from 1757 to 1769'. 
Unsatisfactory workmen were not his only trouble, for, in a letter 
of 1764, to Bir David Dalrymplc, he coinplaiued that 

the liondon IxmkHoIlerH play mo all manner of irieks. If I do not allow them 
ridiouIouH prollt they will do nothing to promote the sale; aiul when I do, 
they buy up the improHsion, and sell it at an adranoed price Iwfure my faoe. 

North of the lK>r<ler, some rosi>octable printing by Robert Urie 
in Glasgow was followed by the establishment of the classic press 

’ See, alxo, ante, vol. x, p. 346. 
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of the brothers Bobert and Andrew Foulis ; and it was John Wilson 
of Ejbnamock who printed the first edition of Bnms’s poems in 
1786. Bnt Edinburgh was the headquarters of the Scottish book- 
trad^ and the business of printing books for the English market^ 
which afterwards became a great industry, had already begun, though 
the earlier manifestation of its development — tho printing of the 
cheap books imported into England by Alexander Donaldson and 
John Bell — did not meet with appreciation from the London trade. 
In the earlier part of the eighteenth century, tho admirable printing 
done by James Watson and the scholarly press of Thomas llnddi- 
man foreshadowed the excellence that was to become characteristic 
of Edinbuigh printing; and, when James Beattie was making 
arrangements for the issue of a subscription edition of his essays 
in 1776, he was advised to have it printed in Edinburgh, as ‘it 
would be more elegantly and correctly dime than in London.’ In 
the latter half of tho century, William Creech wsis the Icjiding 
figiu^ in the Edinburgh trade, and his principal contemiM>raries 
were John Balfour, John Boll and Charles Elliot Ai’clulwild 
Constable entered on his initial venture in publishing just four 
years before James Ballantyne, of Kelso, nuide, in 1796, his first 
experiment in book-printing, which led to the esbiblishnient of the 
femous Ballantyne press. 

Tho dominant names in the Dublin tnule <luring the (‘ighteenth 
century were those of George Fanlkner and Stei>hen I>owell. Hut, 
Irish ^okscUers displayed their activity chiefly in reju'intiiig all 
the best new English books, both for homo use and for export. 
Since Ireland was outside the scope of tho tJopyright act, and 
produced notliiug to tempt reprisals, this jiractico could Ik* pui’sued 
with impunity, and the story of eighteenth century litttnitun* 
abounds in complaints against the Tnisde<*<ls of tlu-M* piratea 



CHAPTER XV 


THE BLUESTOCKINGS 

Bukikg the first half of the eighteenth century, Englishwomen 
had little education and still less intellectual statiis. It was con- 
sidered ‘unbecoming’ for them to know Greek or Latin, almost 
immodest for them to be authors, and certainly indiscreet to own 
the fact. Mrs Barbauld was merely the echo of popular sentiment 
when she protested that women did nut vmnt colleges. ‘The best 
way for a woman to acquire knowledge,’ she wrote, ‘ is from con- 
Torsation with a lather, or brother, or friend.’ It was not till the 
beginning of the next centuiy — after the pioneer work of the 
bluestockings, Ikj it observed — tliat Sydney Smith, aided, doubt- 
less, by his extrsiordinary sense of humour, discovered the absuwlity 
of the fact that a woman of forty should be more ignorant than 
a boy of twelve. 

in society, at routs or assemblicH, cards or dmicing were the 
main diversions. Women were approjwshcd with flattering resiwct, 
with exiiggcnited compliment, but they were never accorded the 
greater (Hmiplhnont of being credited with sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate the subjects that interested men. What dean 
Hwift wrote in 17:t4 to Mrs Dehuiy from Ireland applied e<inally 
well to general opinion in Kngland : ‘ A )>ernicious error prevails 
here among the men that it is tiie duty of your sex to l>e fools in 
every article except what is merely domestic^’ 

lliere were then, as there always had l)een, ex(aiptions. Thei’c 
were women who, by some unusual fortune of circumstance, or 
by their own iMirsisteut efforts, luul secured a share of the educii- 
tion that wtw givtm to their brothers as a matter of (course. One 
such woman, Klistabeth (larter, a leiirned linguist an<l prominent 
bluestocking, wrote to Mrs Montagu concx^niing a social evening ; 

Ah if the two hoxoh htul tssm hi ustiUu of war i ho afcntlcinon rangisl thoni- 
HolvoH on ono sUlo of tbo riHnn whom tlioy InlkHl Hioir own talk and loft iih 
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poor ladies to twirl our shuttles and amuse each other by converHiuf; as we 
could. By what little I could overhear ow opposites were dlsoourHinff on the 
old English Poets, and this did not seem so much beyond a female capacity 
but that we might have been indulged with a share in it. 

The Mot resentment underlying this gentle complaint indicates 
how a few women with a natural and cultivated taste for literature 
began to regard the limitations imposed by traditional prejudice 
on their mental activities. As an unconscious protest against this 
intellectual stilling, as well as against ‘the tyranny of cards,’ it 
began to be 

much the foshion for several ladies to have evening asscinitlics, where Ihe 
fair sex might participate in conversation with literary and ingemious men, 
animated by a desire to please^. 

The first ‘conversation,’ however, had been given in the otirly 
fifties, many years before Boswell wrote this. It wtis hold at the 
house of Mrs Vesey, wife of Agmondosham Vesoy, a mombor of 
the Irish parliament, and daughter of Hir Thoums Vesoy, bishop 
of Ossory. She was a witty Irishwoman with a tasto for literature, 
who determined to unite the literary and the fashionable society 
of her acquaintance— worlds that had hitherto Ixjon kept apart. 

Much perveree ingenuity was wasted by the writeiw of tho first 
quai-ter of the nineteenth century in trying to account for the 
term ‘bluestocking.’ Abraham Hayward, do (^uincoy, Mi's Opio, all 
sought for an obscure origin in France, in Italy, anywhere, in fact, 
save where it lay embedded in the writings of tho bluestocking 
circle. The point is still disputed, but critical authorities hsan to 
the Stillingfleot origin, supported by Boswell, ami corrohomted 
by Madame d’Arblay. During the annual mignition of the great 
world to Bath, Mrs Vesoy, meeting Beiijamiu Stillinglleet, invited 
him to one of her ‘conversations.’ Stillingfloet, the disiuheriteil 
grandson of tho bishop of Worcester, was a iMitmiist and a poet, 
a philosopher and a &iluro. lie had given up soidety aiul was 
obliged to decline the invitation on the score of not having 
clothes suitable for an evening assembly. The Irishwoman, a 
singularly inconsequent person, giving a swift glance at his every- 
day attire, which included small-clothes and worsted stockings, 
exclaimed gaily : ‘Don’t mind clrcss. Come in your blue stockings.’ 
Stillingfleet obeyed her to tho letter; and, when he entered tlie 
brilliant assembly where ladies in ‘ night gowns ’ of brocade and 
lutestring were s^rcely more splendid in plumage than men in 
garments of satin and paduasoy, tho shabby recluse claimed 
‘ Boswell’s USt ofSoktuen, ed. Iim, G. B. (18S7), vol. iv, p. lOS. 
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pennission to join them by whimsically murmuring: ‘Don’t mind 
dress. Come in your blue stockings.’ 

Stillingfleet was so popular at these conversation parties, that 
‘blew stockings,’ as he was called, was in great request. 

‘ Snob was the excellence of his conversation,’ wrote Boswell, ‘ that it came 
to be s^d, we can do nothing without the bine stockings, and thus, by degrees, 
the title was established.’ 

By one of the ironic subtleties of nomenclature, a term origin- 
ally applied to a man was gradually transferred in deepened tint 
to the women of these assemblies. It was a name, ‘fixed in playful 
stigma,’ as one of the circle happily phrased it. For, though blue- 
stockings were estimable women, individually held in high honour, 
the epithet ‘blue,’ if not a designation of scorn like Im fmmm 
aamtdes, hold at least a grain of goodhuniourcd malice ; possibly, 
because few of them were free from what their ‘qnoen,’ with frank 
selfcriticism, called, ‘the female frailty of displaying more learning 
than is necessary or gi’acoful’ 

But it is only just to say that Mrs Vesey S ‘the fim queen’ of 
the bluestockings, was free from this i)articnlar female frailty, 
‘riiough she delighted in literary conversation, she had neither 
literary ambition, nor desire to pose as a learned woman. Hho was 
ethereal and imaginative, ami, said her friends, even in old age, 
combined the simplicity of a child with the eager vivacity of 
eighteen. Her intimates civlled her the sylph, and, of the blue- 
stocking hostesses, without question, she was the bcst-lmlovcd. 
By uatura unconventional, Mrs VcHoy was noted for her amusing 
horror of the paralysing effect of the conventional circle. Her large 
reception rooms in Bolton row-— and, later, in Olaiges street— 
appropriately upholstered in blue, were crowded with guests, who, 
by her deft aiTangomont of chairs and sofas ‘naturally broke up 
intt) little gi’ouiw' that were ‘perpetually varying and changing.’ 
There was ‘no ceremony, no cards, and no supper,’ and Mrs Vesey, 
we are told, had the jilmoat magic art of putting all her company 
at tlioir ease without the least appearance of design. And, what 
was possibly oven more conducive to the success of her iussomblios, 
‘ it wjis not absolutely necessary to talk sense.' 

Vesey, though not a model husband, was an excellent host, 
with sufficient interest in literature to help Lord Lyttelton with 
liis XAfe of Uenry IX, and to be delighted when he wjw elected 
a member of Johnson’s Literary club. Iluslxinds were not much 
in evidence in the bluestocking circle — ^l>y a curious coincidence, 

^ alfiOt antft vol. x, chap, xx, p. 261. 
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they were rarely seen in Parisian salons — but Vesey, undoubtedly, 
contributed to the success of his wife’s literary parties. To the 
Ves^s belongs the credit of being among the first to welcome 
authors and people with an interest in literature to social inter- 
course with the great Even of Johnson, Ooker remarks in a 
footnote that, ‘except by a few visits in his latter years at the 
hcMMems assemblies of Mrs Montagu, Mrs Yesey, and Mrs Ord, 
we do not trace him in anything like fashionable society.’ In the 
bluestocking coteries, however, ho was regarded as a litcniry lion 
of the first rank, ‘whose roar was deeper in its tone when be meant 
to be civil.’ We get a bluestocking picture of the literary autoonti 
from Bennet Langton, one of the best talkers among the ‘ bines,’ 
who, knowing Boswell’s amiable hero-worship, sent him an tic- 
count of an evening at Vesey’s. Here, surrounded by duchcssits, 
lords, knights, and ladies, ‘four if not five deep,’ .lohnson ho!<l 
converse with Barnard, provost of Eton, while the company 
listened with respectful attention. The evenings were probably 
pleasanter, however, when there was loss monopoly, and the 
various groups conversed among themselvea Ilaniiiih M«>ri*, 
whoso critical judgment was e<]ual to that of any of the bl^t^- 
stockings, not only gave precedence to ‘ Vesey, of verse the judge 
and friend’ in her poem Baa Blm, but she also wrot<< ‘I know 
of no house where there is such good rational society, and a <«m- 
versation so general, so easy and so plojisjuit.’ 

For more than tliirty yesirs, Mrs Vesey’s house was a nobibUt 
centre of the most cultivated socioiiy in Ijomlon. After h<‘r 
husband’s death, however, her mind beennuj clouded, and, for a 
few yoai’S before she died in 1791, she was iinabh'' recognise 
her friends, who, nevertholoKH, visited her with a loyal devidion, 
lest at any time she should regain her faculties, and miss their 
society. In 17«7, Hannah More wrote: 

Mr Walpole wtUloinw prcwnls hliiiwlf to iny iiiin<l iis tts- iiutii of wH, timii 
as ilie tender-lioartMl and hiinutno rriend ol" iny dear inlirm, t)ntk<>n-si)!ri(«Hi 
JIM Vesey. 

Though Mi*h Vesey was indirectly ri'sponsibh* for the title of 
the bluestocking coteries, it was Mrs Montagu ’, who, by her 
dominant character, by her huslMind’s wciilth and by the almost 
iinitpio position slio nuulc for herself in Ismdon society, was 
speedily recognised jis what Johnson in a luonumt of wratii 
satirically called her, ‘the (iuceu of the BhieK' KlizalMiHi 

* Hue, alwo, tmtt, vol. x, clmp. xi, pi). a(il tt. 
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Robioson waa bom at York in 1720, one of a family of twelve 
dliildreD. Mudi of her childhood was spent in Oambridgeshire, 
with her maternal grandmother, the wife of Conyers Middleton, 
librarian of Cambridge university- At Cambridge, the pretty pre- 
cocious child was looked on as something of an infant prodigy. 
Middleton not only allowed her to come to his academic parties, 
but he would afterwards, with educational intent, require from 
her an account of the learned conversations at which she had 
been present. At the time of her marriage, he somewhat 
pompously reminded her: ‘This University had the honour of 
Mr Montagu’s education, and claims some share in yours.’ Her 
father, an accomplished amateur artist, delighted in cultivating 
the gift of swift repartee that she had evidently inherited from 
himself. Her mother, from whom, perhaps, she inherited her taste 
for literature, was related to Sterne. At home, she disputed and 
argued goodnaturedly with her brothers, till their emulation pro- 
duced in their sister ‘a diligence of application unusual at the 
time ’ — a diligence that resulted in a knowledge of French, Italian 
and some Latin, though, influenced by fashion, she was sometimes 
ashamed to own to the latter accomplishment 

While staying with her gnuulmothor in Cambridge, she was 
tsiken to call at Wimpole, the sojit of the second earl of Oxford. 
Here, she made acquaintance witli the carl’s only daughter. Prior’s 
‘Noble lovely little Peggy,’ who, in 17J14, married the second duke 
of Portland. Though Mlimlmtii Robinson was only thirteen at tlie 
time of this marriage, the young duchess of eighteen found a good 
deal of plciisnrc in the child’s witty letters, and, as she grow older, 
fro<iuently invited her to Bnlstrodc. This friendship introduced 
her to a cultivated circle, among whom were Lonl Lyttelton, 
Mrs Dclany — then Mrs i’endarvos — and many more, who, Iwsidt s 
helping to form her literary tastes, became her lifelong frieiuls 
and go<nl bluestockings. Hhe was early ‘brought out’ by her 
father, who, proud of his vivitcious liaughtcr, to<ik her into society 
at Bath and Tunbridge when she w»is only thirteen. At tlie Jige 
when girls of today are enjoying their first IjkUIs, Eli//.il)eth, witiated 
witli yau-s of recurring giiioties, wrote concerning liath : ‘“How 
d’ye <io,” is all one hears in the morning, and “What’s trumps T’ 
in the afternoon.’ i4(«ircely a year later, she writes t<» her mother, 

‘ there is nothing so much wanted in this country sis the art of making 
the same tieople cluise new topics without change of iwrsons.' And, 
through its slightly involved expression, one may detect^ oven at 
that early ago, a foreshadowing of her bluestocking isirties. 
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Hus ‘art’ she made a point of cultivating after her marriage 
in 1742, with the wealthy Edward Montagu, grandson of the first 
earl of Sandwich. She was twenty-two, and her husband twenty- 
nine years older; but, as her cold practical nature had already 
decided that ‘gold is the chief ingredient in worldly happiness,’ 
the discrepancy in their ages was not considered a drawback to 
the solid advantages of wealth and position. 'When, in 1744, their 
only child died in infancy, she sought happiness in social and 
intellectual pleasures with even greater avidity tlian t)efore. 

Mrs Montagu had not long been married before she discovered 
that her husband’s town house in Dover street was too small for 
her magnificent projects of entertaining. Mr Montagu, therefoi'c, 
built a fine house in Hill street, into which they were able to move 
in 1748. Here, in her famous Chinese room, she began to give a 
series of receptions, and, in 175.‘i, she writes to Mrs Boscawen that 
her ‘Chinese Boom was filled by a succession of ^moplo from 
eleven in the morning till eleven at night.’ Thci'c is not any 
precise information as to when she began to give her bluestocking 
parties, but it was probably after she became aaiuainted with 
Mrs Vesey. Though Hannah More gives Mrs Vesey i)recminonce 
in her poem Bos Bl&a, it is genoi-ally conceded that Mm MontJigu 
was the undoubted ‘queen’ of these assemblies. Lady Louisfi Htuart, 
granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortloy Montagu, and daughter of 
the third earl of Bute, gives a debiiled and not too flattering 
account of Mrs Montagu’s ‘attempt at an English salon’: 

‘Tho only bhu)Hto<‘kiiig inootings whivb I inysolf over all she wrotr, 

‘were tlioBO at Mra Walsingham’s and Mrs Montagu’s. To Tmiiient tiu* 
latter, however, w»w to drink at (he fountain-head... Mrs Moniagu (vlinsed 
them alli.’ 

She tlien gives a somewhat sarcastic portniit of tlie hostess, and, 
while allowing that she had quick parts, groat vivacity, no small 
share of wit, and competent learning, she credits her, also, witli a 
superabundance of vanity, and concludes with the insinuation tiiat 
her ‘excellent cook is probably tho only one of tho powers that 
could carry on tho war single-handed' 

‘Thus endowed,’ she writes, ‘Mrs Montagu was oeniiainhsl with olnumt 
all persons of note or distinction. She paid HuecesHful court to all authom, 
ontios, artists, orators, lawyers, and elergy of higli reputation . . . she altnutted 
all tourists and travellers; she made entertainment for all amlnitwadorH, sought 
out all remarkable foreigners, espooially if men of lettorsa.’ 

' OUcming$ from an Old PoHJoUo (Oorrospondonoo of Ludy IjouIhs Stuart), cii. 
Clark, Mrs Godfrey (privately printed, 1898), voL ui, p. 01. 

^ Ibid, p* 62. 
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Lady Louisa was not a bluestocking — she had, indeed, ‘a horror 
of appearing in print lest she should lose caste ’ — and her evidence, 
though seasoned with a dash of malicious humour, is probably 
less biassed than that of the bluestockings whose pens were too 
often tipped with the honey of mutual admiration. She flings the 
fine scorn of a gromde domie on the bluestocking habit of opening 
the gates of society to those who had not been bora within the 
saci’ed ringfence; she ridicules, with the prejudice of her class 
and period, the ‘college geniuses with nothing but a book in their 
pockets.’ She stigmatises Mrs Montagu’s company as a ‘hetero- 
geneous medley,’ which, with all her sparkling wit and manifold 
attractions, she was never able to fuse into a harmonious mass. 
‘As they went in, so they went out, single, isolated’; a result, 
partly owing, no doubt, to Mrs Montagu’s habit of arranging her 
guests in one large, disconcerting lialf-circlo. Madame d’Arblay 
also mentions this peculiar formation, at tlie head of which sat 
the lady of the house, and, on her right, the guest of hipest 
rank, or the person of the moment whom she most delighted to 
honour. Lady Louisa, not restrained by bluestocking loyalty, 
frankly holds the custom up to ridicule. ‘ Everything at that 
house, as if tmder a spell, was sure to fonn itself into a circle or 
semi-circle.’ And die tells, further, of ‘a vast half-moon ’ of twenty- 
five ladies of whom she was one, setited raund the fire, and of the 
vain efi'orts of the men, when they solemnly file<l in from dinner, to 
break through it 

Ijady Louisa’s fiicts ju’o probably as coirect as they are amusing; 
but, as facts invariably take the colour of the medium through 
which they arc iiresentod, bo it sympathy or antipathy, it is only 
just to dilute her sarcasms with some of the admiration and high 
regard expressed by the bluestocking coteries. If not an idciil 
hostess, Mrs Montagu had many of the ({ualities that go to the 
ruling of a salon. Jjord Lyttelton, one of her intimate court of 
Platonic admirers, wsis sumused, ho once told her, that those 
‘dangerous things... bcjiuty, wit, wistlom, learaing and virtue (t(> 
say nothing alK>nt wealth)’ had not, long before, driven her from 
society. Her wit, from childhood to age, was indisputable. By 
the alchemy of her dexterous mind she could transmute her wide 
reading, her swift imiirossions, her varied experience into what 
she aptly called ‘ the sal volatile of lively discourse.’ living, as 
she did, ht the limelight of a eriticiil society, it was inevitable 
that her character should be freely discussed But, though 
her complacent vanity might, ocwisionally, be censured, her 
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affectations deplored, her flattery derided, yet we are told that 
even those who were most diverted with her foibles would express 
a high opinion of her abilities. ‘ In her conversation she had more 
leit than any other person, male or female, whom I hare known,’ 
wrote Beattie. Dr Johnson, whom, said Mrs Thrale, ‘she flattered 
till he was ready to fldnt,’ paid her back in the same seductive 
coin. When she showed him some plates that had belonged to 
queen Elizabeth, he assured her that ‘their present possessor was 
in no tittle inferior to the flrst’ At another time, ho said of her. 

Sir, that lady exerts more mind in oonversaiion than any person I ever 
met '?dth. Sir, she displays snoh powers of ratiodnation, such radiations of 
intelieotnal excellence as are amazing. 

And Lord Bath once told Sir Joshua Reynolds that ‘he did not 
believe that there ever was a more perfect human being created, or 
ever would be created, than Mi-s Montagu.’ Even Lord Macartney, 
much given to ‘elegant pleasantries,’ who ‘piqued himself ui>on 
carrying compliments beyond the moon,’ having flattered Mrs 
Montagu to the furthest limit of credulity, would confess to his 
intimates : ‘After all, she is the cleverest woman 1 know. Meet her 
where you will, she says the best thing in the company.’ Horace 
Walpole might occasionally wing his sly shafts of malicious wit in 
her direction, but there are few greater tributes to the interest of 
her assemblies and of the bluestocking coteries generally than his, 
and Boame Jenyns’s and Owen Cambridge’s — the old wits as a 
younger generation irreverently called them — ^frequent attendance. 

Even her enemies allowed that she hud a sincei'c love of 
literature. She ‘makes each rising wit her care,’ sai<l a con- 
temporary poem, and her kindly discriminating help to struggling 
authors, and authors who were past struggling, earned for her the 
high-sounding title, the ‘female Maecenas of Hill Street,’ bestowed 
on her by Hannah More. When Anna Williams, the blind 
poetess, was left with a precarious income, Mrs Montagu gave her 
an annual allowance of £10, a kindness greatly appreciated by 
Johnson, who, in his ‘ wild benevolence,’ had given Mrs Williams, 
in company with other derelicts of humanity, a home under the 
shelter of his roof After Edward Montagu’s death, when she l)e- 
came sole mistress of his weaJtli, she gave an annuity of £100 
to Mrs Carter ; and, when there was a question of a government 
pension for Beattie, she assured him with the utmost delicacy 
that, should the project fail, she herself would supply the ucceHsary 
funds. Those are only a few instances out of many ; her coriu- 
spondence is full of allusions to the needy and distressed. Nor 
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were her gifts all in the sordid coin of commerce. Not only did 
she give generously to her literary Mends the encouragement and 
sympathy that, in dark moments, are of more value than gold, but 
she would promote their interests in every way possible, after the 
manner of the ladies of the Parisian salons. It was Mrs Montagu’s 
wide-reaching influence that materially helped to spread the ftune 
of Beattie’s Bmuy on Truffi, as a counterblast to Hume’s ‘ infldel 
writings.’ Later, it was she who suggested its reissue by sub- 
scription; and, though she was indefatigable in her efforts to 
enlist subscribers, she was much disappointed because it only 
produced about four hundred guineas profit for the author. She 
gave him introductions to Lord Kinnoul and his brother, the arch- 
bishop of York, who both made plans fur his advancement. In 
1772, she writes: ‘I was in hopes to liavo soinothing done among 
the Girnt that might forward my hope for you ’ ; and, when TIve 
Mimtrd appeared, not only did she send copies to Lord Lyttelton, 
Lord Cliatham and others of her personal ftiends, but she told 
Beattie, ‘I wrote immediately to a person who serves many gentle- 
men and ladies with new lK)oks, to recommend it to all people 
of taste. ... I have recommended it to many of our bishops and 
othoiu’ 

Having so sietivc an interest in authors and their works, it 
was not sur[)rising that she should one <hiy appear tis author 
herself In 1760, when Lord Lyttelton published his DMogim of 
the Dead, the last three were advertised as ‘composed by a different 
hand,’ the hand of Mrs Montagu: though, in deference to the 
prejudice of her day, she preferred to shield herself behind a veil 
of anonymity, which she was not sorry tliat most of her Mends 
were able to penetrate. The Diedoguea met with much criticism, 
&vourablc and otherwise. Johnson called them a ‘nugttory per- 
formance,’ and Walpole, by nature unable to resist an opimrtuuity 
for epigram, wrote of them as the dead dialogues, a prophecy 
that time has almost fulfilled. Those by Mrs Montagu were be- 
tween Cadmus and Hercules; Mercury and a modem fine lady; 
Plutarch, Charon tmd a modem booksellor. The first is full of 
solid good souse — ^too solid, indeed, for satire — but every |>hraso is 
trite and obvious, without a glimmer of the wit that Mrs Montagu 
scattered freely in her talk and letters. Mrs Carter gave it fiital, 
discerodng praise when she assured its author that it ‘has all the 
el^ance of polite literature.’ The dialogue between Plutarch 
and the booksellor is severe on the popular taste of the day, and 
suggests that popular taste, like human nature, never changes. 
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‘I TinadTisedly bought an edition of your lAwsl the bookseller 
says to Plutarch; 'a pack of old Greeks and Romans... and the 
work whidt repaired the loss I sustained... was the lAves of 
(he Highwaymm.’ The second dialogue, between Mercury and 
Mrs Modish, is in Mrs Montagu’s happiest vein of light sarcasm. 
It is by far the wittiest of the whole collection, and met with mi- 
qualified success. It is a lively satire on the fashionable woman of 
the period, who, when Mercury summons her to ‘ j)ass the Styx,’ is 
‘engaged, absolutely engaged ... to the Play on Mondays, balls on 
Tuesdays, the Opera on Saturdays, and to card assemblies the rest 
of the week.’ She suggests, however, that he should wait till the 
end of the season, when she might like to go to the Blysiau fields 
for a change. ‘Have you a Yauxhall and Rauelagh?’ she asks. 
‘I think I should not dislike drinking the Lethe waters when you 
have a full season.’ Compliments flowed in from the bluestocking 
circle who were inclined to preen themselves on their ‘ queen’s ’ 
literary success ; and Mrs Montagu, exhilarated with the heady wine 
of public applause, wrote to Mrs Carter, ‘I do not know but at last 
I may become an author in form.... The Dialogue^ I metin the 
three worst, have had a more favourable reception than I ex])octc(L’ 
It was not, however, till nine years later, that the great litemry 
effort of her life appeared, an Bmiy on (he WrUhtge mul dmim 
of Shalteepeare, carrying the sub-title ‘with some remarks upon 
the misrepresentations of Mous. de Voltaire,’ In her letters, one 
may trace its germ at an early stage, with here and there evidences 
of its gradual growth. In a letter to Lord Rath, in 1701, she 
writes a long criticism of Voltah’e’s Tmuired, in which she com- 
pares the ‘natural sallies of passion in our Bhakspear’ with ‘the 
pompous declamation’ of Voltaire in TanarexL llireo ycjirs 
later, Mrs Carter mentions Mrs Montagu’s ‘criticism on MiUiiKith ' 
and, when Johnson’s preface to the 1705 cKlition of Shakcsposire 
with all the other prefaces appeared, she writes of Johnson’s as 
the ablest of them all Mrs Montagu’s Eeeay was, in great measure, 
a protest against the strictures that Volbiiro had for yestrs hurled at 
Shakespeare, from whom ho had freely Iwrrowod. As many Knglish 
readers knew, he had taken whole scenes from M<icbet>h for his 
Mahomet', the plot of his Zdire was only Othello slightly disguised ; 
but indignation in England doo|)cne<l to disgust at Voltfiire’s 
introduction to 84m.wmiim. Miss Talbot, a bluestocking, wrote to 
Mrs Carter in 1746, ‘Voltaire has just published with his Bemiramie, 
the foolishest, idlest, coarsest critique that ever wsis^’ 

1 For cnticism of Shakeejwaxe in tho eighteenth contnry nee vol. v, ehttpH. xj, xii. 
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In her introduction, Mrs Montagu says, ‘ I was incited to this 
undertaking by great admiration of his genius, and still greater 
indignation at the treatment he has received from a French wit.’ 
The whole gist of the Essay, however, so far as Shakespeare is 
concerned, is summed up in the trite conclusion of the introduction, 
‘Nature and sentiment will pronounce our Shakespear a mighty 
genius; judgment and taste vrill confess that, as a writer, he is far 
from fruitless.’ Her vindication of Shakespeare, it may at once 
be admitted, was what a contemporary called it, ‘a work of 
supererogation ’ ; but the attack on the liteinry dictator of Europe, 
even though, in its daring, it may suggest the proverb concerning 
fools and angels, was at least, weU-merited. In Paris, particularly, 
when, five years later, the Essay was translated into French, 
Voltaire’s credit as an authority on Shakespeare was felt to be 
seriously damaged. He had boasted that his translation of 
Jidms Caesar was ‘the most faithful translation that can be, and 
the only fiiithful one in the French language of any author, ancient 
or modem.’ Such confidence invited attack, and Mrs Montagu fell 
on his errors with a pitiless enjoyment that gives life and vigour to 
this pari of her destructive criticism. She points out that, in this 
only faithful translation, Voltaire has utterly misread the moaning 
of several words and phrases, and, with a relish sharpened by 
indignation, her nnsjiaring pen points out ‘the miserable mistakes 
and galimathias of this dictionary work.’ After an attack on 
Corneille, with whom Voltaire had compared Shakespeare, to 
the disadvantage of the latter, she finally hopes that ‘the many 
gross blunders in this work will deter o&er beamt et^Us from 
attempting to hurt works of genins by the masked battery of 
an un&ir translation.’ 

The essay, though published anonymously, met with a flattering 
reception. The CriiAmL Bevim wrote of the author as ‘ almost 
the only critic who has yet appeared worthy of Shakespeare,’ and 
most of the other reviews — save The MowtMy liemeia, which 
condemned the language of the Essay as affected — were, on the 
whole, favourable. From the bluestocking circle, she received reams 
of eulogy, and perhaps Johnson was the only dissentient in the 
chorus of praise when ho remarked to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘Sir, 
it does hear honour, but it would do nobody else honour.’ Modem 
criticiEDDci agrees with Johnson, and tlte Esmy is condemned as 
‘well-intentioned,... but feeble V and quite withoiit value in the 
enormous bulk of Sliakospearo criticism. 

^ HiBtory of Ofiticimy by SaintHbury, G*, vol. in, 178. 

B. L. XI. OU* XV. 
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It brought her, however, a considerable measoi'e of contem- 
porary feme in England, and her bluestocking adherents were 
proud of their ‘queen’s’ achievement in the world of lettera 
‘She is the first woman for literary knowledge in England,' said 
Mrs Thrale, while Fanny Burney wrote that the general plaudits 
^ven to the book ‘mounted her... to the Parnassian heights of 
female British literature.’ "Wben, in 1776, she visited Paris she 
had the satisfection of finding her Essay well known, and hei'solf 
a celebrity. She was a welcome guest at many of the Parisian 
salons, she adopted Parisian rouge, criticised FVench plays and 
French acting with severity and, by a .singular chance, her visit 
coincided with the opening of the French academy on the 
occasion when Voltaire’s famous abusive Letter to tlte Am(/emy 
was I'ead by d’Alembert Shakespeare was agiiin denounced in 
language so unrestrained that even some of the forty, wrote Mrs 
Montagu, ‘shrugged their shoulders’ and showed other strong 
signs of disapprobation. At its conclusion, Suard said to her, »/« 
crois, Madame, qrn vom &te» wn peu fdeh/e de ee qve mm vetu's 
d'eatendre. Med, Monsimr ! she replied, with her over rciwly 
vi\t,poiiiU du toot I Je ne mis pas amm de Mmmetir VolfmreK 
Her bluestocking Mends rather feared that her Parisian buccohh 
would unduly infiate her selfesteem. Mra llolany wrote to 
Mrs Boscawen a witty little sketch of her as Madame de Montagu, 
to which Mrs Boscawen replied, ‘Much I fear that she will never 
be Mrs Montagu, an Englishwoman again ! ’ However, their fe»»rs 
were not realised. She came back to England and wiw soon her 
former English self, something of a pomm, |)erhaj)s, a good deal 
of an egotist, but always possessing such brilliant qualities of mind 
and intellect, such a gift for steady Mendshii), that she renuuned 
as firmly fixed as hitherto on her bluestocking throne, on which 
she had still more than twenty years to reign. 

But, of the mombera of tlie bluestocking circle none was more 
‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue’ than Mrs Elimlwth Harter, who, 
though unmarried, took brevet rank as matron after the custom 
of her day. She was the daughter of Nichohis Carter, peritotual 
curate of a chapel at Deal, and one of the six preachers at Canter- 
bury. As a first stop in her education, she was sent to Canterbury 
for a year to learn French in the house of a Huguenot refugee. 
On her return homo, she took lessons with her brothers in Ijatin, 
Creek and Hebrew, but she acquired knowledge with such <lilliculty 
^ Leitcn of Horace Walpole (1904), vol. ix, p, 414* 
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that her father advised her to give up attempting the classical 
languages. She continued, however, with dogged persistence. 
She rose early, and, to keep her attention from flagging at night, 
she took snuff, bound wet towels round her head and chewed 
green tea and coffee. As a result of this undaunted plodding, 
she gained so solid a knowledge of Greek that Johnson spoke 
of her later as one of the best Greek scholars he had ever known. 
By degrees, she added Italian, German, Portuguese and Arabic to 
her languages. She was, at the same time, educating her young 
step-brothers, one of whom was sent to Cambridge. 

As a linguist, who spoke fluent French, who could write pure, 
literary Italian, who, at need, could talk in Latin, who ‘delighted ’ 
in German, who knew something of Hebrew, Portuguese and 
Ambic and who was among tho best Greek scholars of her time, 
ber views on the study of huiguages are worth considering, parti- 
cularly as they accord with some of the most modem and intelli- 
gent methods of teaching in vogue today. She knew practically 
nothing of Greek and Ijatin grammar, and used to speak of them, 
says her biogitiphcr, ‘ with some degree of unmerited contempt.’ 
He hastens to explain that, as a science, she understood grammar, 
but, he adds significantly, m ta/ught m Her fine 

intellect quickly discovered that the commonsenso method of 
acquiring a foreign language is identical with that of learning 
one’s own. A preliminary store of words and phrases must be 
assimilated before grammar can bo of use, and she regarded it 
‘rather as a consequence of imderstanding the language, than as a 
handmaid. . . .’ 

Though grammar was not, for her, an obstructive fetish in the 
acquirement of a new language, she yet had a cultivated eye for 
grammatical errors, and a fault that she had detected in a line of 
Homer ‘kept her awake at night,’ At another time, she disputed 
with archbishop fciocker over the translation of two versos in 
Gorhnthwmi, and, after consulting the original, tho archbishop was 
compelled to admit that ‘ Madam Garter ’ wtui in tho right. 

She was introduced to Gave, of The Gamthnmts Mngmhm, by 
her jfether, and contributed verso to his magazine so o»irly as her 
seventeenth year. Tn 1738, ho published for her a thin quarto of 
twenty-four pages ; iK)eins that had l)oeu written Ixiforc she was 
twenty. Johnson, who was then doing liackwork for Gave, wrote 
Greek and Latin epigrams on tho author, to whom he had been 
introduced by tho publisher. At another time, he said that ‘Klliza’ 
ought to be celebrated in tis many languages as Lowk U Qrmd, 

23-2 
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and, in proof of his high opinion of her abilities, he asked her to 
contribute to his BomMer. Numbers 44 and 100 are hers ; four 
‘billets’ in no. 10 are by Hester Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chai)one, 
and no. 30 is by Catherine Talbot, all accomplished ladies of the 
hlnestocking circle. Richardson the novelist, seeing Elizabeth 
Carter’s Ode U> Wiedmn. in manuscript, printed it without 
permission in Ola/rma. Her remonstrance was the prelude to 
an acquaintance with him, and she sometimes joined his ‘flower- 
garden of ladies ’ at North End, his peUieoatei’ie, according to the 
scofBng Walpole. It is said that he gravely consulted her on the 
quidities that should distinguish the perfect man before he created 
Sir Charles Qrandison. 

Her first serious efibrt in literature was JSoKmmuxtion of 
Mr Popdi Eeea/y on Man, which slie ti’auslated from the French 
of Jean Pierre de Crousaz. It was thought that this might lead 
to an acquaintance with Pope, and Sir George Oxendon warned 
her fiither 

that there is hardily an imitanoe of a wonuui of letteni onterinxf into on 
intimacy of aeunaintanoe with men of wit and partH, partioularly poeiH, who 
were not thoroughly abnsed and maltreated by them in print . . . Mr Pope hiw 
done it more than once^. 

Shortly afterwards, she translated Algarotti’s NewUniiimiimM jt&r 
fe Dairm into English, under the title. Sir Ihcmg Neuitmte Philo- 
eophy eaephavnad for the tm of the Ladilee, in Six IHahoyme on 
Light and Colours. She was tlien twenty-two, and Hiomas Hindi 
wrote of her as, ‘ a very extraordinary phenonicnon in the republic 
of letters.' Elizabeth Carter was not, by temperament, a literary 
woman; her xdeasure was in acquiring loiowledge rather than in 
giving it out. In all her studies — ^savc that of German, i>erhat>H, 
which she began with the view of projiaring herself for a place at 
court— she had not, apparently, any ambition beyond her iwssion 
for study. Even the great literary achievement of her life, the 
translafion of Bpietelne, was made to oblige her friend Miss 'fa.lliot, 
and was not, at first, intended for publication. 

Catherine Talboh witli her mother, liveil in the household of 
bishop Seeker and his wife. She was an accomi>l ished woman, but she 
did not road Greek, and, in 1743, she wrote to Mrs Carter tliat she 
was ‘vastly curious’ to read those precepts of Epictetus tliat hud 
not been trauslatod. It was not till 1749, however, tliat Elizalieth 
Carter, to please her Mend, began a rough translation of the work 
that was to bo the foundation of her modest fortune, as well as to 

* Memlrs of the lAfe of Ur* BHiabeth Carter, by Pennington, U., vol. x, p. 44. 
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add enonuously to the &uae she already eiyoyed as the learned 
Mrs Carter. These few pages were submitted to the bishop of 
Oxford, who found the translation good. Its only feult, he said, 
was its elegance of diction, that block of stumbling to many 
eighteenth century writers. Epictetus, the bishop reminded her, 
was a plain man, who spoke plainly, and the translation ought 
to be less smooth to preserve the spirit of the original When 
Mrs Carter wrote back that she had ‘ some defence of her passion 
for omamenV the bishop replied grimly, ‘Why would you change 
a plain, home-awakening preacher mto a fine, smooth, polite writer 
of what nobody will mind?’ But Mrs Carter was not easily 
persuaded to renounce the ‘elegance of polite literature’ into 
which she was transforming the Greek slave’s trenchant exhorta- 
tions. It was only after Miss Talbot added the weight of her 
opinion, and wrote ‘ I am much of my Lord’s mind . . .for energy, 
shortness and plainness,’ that she was induced to put her transla- 
tion into a more direct form. The bishop wrote a few pages as a 
model of the rough almost literal translation which he advocated, 
but perhaps he was a little chagrined at her obstinacy, for, a few 
months later, she laments that ‘Epictetus and I are miserable that 
...my Lord had so inhumanly given us up to our own devices.’ 
Bishop Seeker, however, gave her valuable help in correcting it, 
devoting a whole month, when ho was laid up with gout, to its 
revision. It was he, prol)ably, who, in 1753, suggested its publica- 
tion, for, from that time, it was prepared for the press, ^on it 
was at length finished. Miss Tallwt urged her friend to collect 
materials for the life of Epictetus, to be published with it, to 
which Elizabetli replied: ‘Whoever that somebody or other is, who 
is to write the life of Epictetus, seeing 1 have a iHami shirts to 
maks, T do opine, dear Miss Talbot, that it cannot be I.’ She, 
however, added tlie Euddridion and notes, at the bishop’s sug- 
gestion, and the whole was finislied in 1750, just seven years after 
it was begtm. 

In the work of con'ectiug sheets for the press, bishop Keeker 
again gave ungrudging assistance; and, in one letter, we find her 
thus whimsically abjured: 

Do, dear Madam Carter, get yourHolf whipt, get yourself whipt . . , T know 
you mean to be careful ; but you cannot without this help . . . Tl^ first thing 
I have oaet iny eyes upon is JBpiotetuH for Epionrue . . . 

EpicMm appeared before the public in 1753, and its success and 
sale make it one of the minor romances of publishing. It was in 
one volume, large qmirto, and 1018 copies wore struck ofl’ at first; 
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but, as these were insufficient, 250 more were printed a few months 
later. It was issued by subscription, and the price was a guinea 
in sheets. In her own copy were the names of no fewer than 1031 
subscribers, and, since many copies were not claimed ‘by way of 
compliment,’ Mrs Carter gained nearly a thousand poun^ profit 
Richardson’s bill for printing the first impression amounted to 
£67. 7s. Two farther editions were printed in her life-time, and, 
for many years, it i-emained a good selling book at a high price. 
Epietetm gained for its author a European reputation. So ffir 
afield as Russia, where, said Elizabeth Garter, ‘they wore only just 
beginning to walk on their hind legs,’ there appeared a notice of 
the learned Englishwoman, and she was told that the Tsarina had 
read it through with high approbation. After its publication, she 
was n^garded by the bluestocking circle with something akin to 
awe, and it is almost a relief to find her intimates, Mrs Montiiign 
and Miss Talbot, jestingly referring to her ‘uncle Epictetus,' or 
writing of her as ‘cousin-german to Xenophon,’ while Walpole, 
with his facile talent for bestowing unchristian names, frequently 
calls her Mrs Epictetus Carter. 

After H^pietebus, Mrs Carter did not write anything more for 
publication, though, in 1762, Lord Bath persuaded her to publish 
a small volume of poems that had been written at various times. 
She gave such reluctant consent to this that Miss I'allwt accused 
her of thinking it ‘no small degradation from a (piarto of Creek 
Philosophy to dwindle into an eighteenpenny iHunphlet of Englisli 
verse.’ The dedication was to the earl of Bsith, and, writes her 
biographer, ‘is wholly unsullied by that flattei-y which is too often 
a disgrace both to tlie author and the psitron.’ But this praise is 
somewhat discounted, when, on the next i>age, he (piotos a letter 
from Mrs Carter, indicating that Jjonl Bath wrote the dedication 
himself! 

Per the remainder of her long life, Elizalusth (!ai'ter settled 
down to the comfortable enjoyment of her fame on the modest 
competence of which the profits from 3pkitekiit were the foundation 
Her influential friomb invested this money profitably; jumI, some 
years later, when Mrs Montagu inherited her htislaand’s fortune, 
she allowed her friend £100 a year. Lord Hath did not leave her 
an annuity, according to tl»e expectation of many of the blue- 
stockings; but his heirs generotisly niade good this deficiency by a 
grant of £100 a year. Daring tlie summer months, she lived with 
her fhther at Deal, or went cm visits to her friends among tlie 
great at their country houses. The winter she invariably spent in 
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L o n do n in handsome and comfortable apartments in Qarges street, 
within easy distance of several of the blnestocking hostesses. 
‘ She kept no table,’ and never dined at home, except when ill, or 
unable to go out In the wide bluestocking circle, she was always 
a welcome guest, and, not only did they invite her to their houses, 
but they invariably sent for her their sedan chaii-s or carriages, 
which again canied her back to Clarges street by ten o’clock 
at the latest. She was, apparently, a sympathetic listener rather 
ftn-ti a talker, but she was always, to the end of her long life, 
a notability in the inner circle of the bluestockings. 


The bluestocking, however, whose fame reached to the furthest 
euds of the earth — ^though as a philanthropist rather than as 
a blue — ^is TT aunah Morc^ When she first appeared in the blue- 
stocking coteries, she had not yet become a passionate reformer, a 
stem moralist, ‘ the eminent divine,’ as she was called in later years. 
Her connection with the blues represents the ‘gay and worldly’ 
side of her serious life. During her first winter among them she 
was still in the twenties, and her hasty impressionist descriptions 
of the literary society of London scintillate with the fresh enthusiasm 
of a girl whoso eyes and mind are slightly dazislcd by unaccustomed 
experiences. She was not unworthy to be admitted to the society 
of those learned ladies and ingenious gentlemen. She spoke 
fluent French, polished by conversation with some French ofiicors 
on parole, who often visited her home. Her fiitlior taught her 
Latin, and some mathematics, tliongh, ftighteued by her pre- 
cocity, he did not take her fitr in the latter science. Her elder 
sisters, not having any fortune in prospect, opened a l)oarding- 
school at Bristol to which she was sent, at the age of twelve. 
Later, like her four sisters, she taught in the school, sissiduously 
carrying on her own education at the same time. She studied 
Latin, Italian and Spanish, improving her stylo by translations 
and imitations of tiic of Horace, and some of the dramatic 
compositions of Metastasio. 

nanuah More was a precocious child — a child who, indisputably, 
was the motlier of tiie woman. In youtlsftil days, she would 
treasure any stmy scrap of i>aper on which she scribbled verses or 
essays that wore always adorned with ‘a well directed moral.’ 
When her ardent wish took fom» in the shajM} of ‘a whole quire 
of paper to herself,’ it was soon filled by tlie budding moralist with 
supposititiioas letters to depmved characters, intended to rodaim 
1 See, alee, anU, vul. x, chap, xi, pp. 267~H, and vol. xc, dsap. xii. 
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them from their errora. The one romance of her life began when 
she was twenty-two, and came to naught, though, indirectly, it 
paved the way for her literary career. She was engaged to a 
wealthy man of good position, the cousin of two of her pupils. 
This gentleman named Tumor is said to have had every good 
quality to make marriage a success, save ‘a cheerful and composed 
temper,’ and — still more important lack— the initial courage to 
marry. Twice was the wedding-day fixed and [wstponed, when 
Hannah, on the advice of her friends, determined not to be trifled 
with any longer. Turner was repentant, but Hannah was inexor- 
able. Finally, however, he insisted on settling on her an annuity 
of £200, to compensate her for her groat expense in prciMiring 
to be the wife of a man of largo fortune. Tliis income per- 
mitted her to devote her time to literary pursuits, though, when 
she first visited London in 1774, she had not published anything 
except a small play for schools, Smreh q/hr Hajjphum. 
She was introduced to London society by one of those fortunate 
events that suggest the guiding hand of destiny. She, with two 
of her sisters, had not been in London a week when rIio wrote to a 
Mend describing her emotions at seeing Garrick as king Ijcar. 
Her Mend, who know Garrick, sliowed him the letter, and, as the 
actor was curious to see the young enthusiast, an intrwluction was 
arranged. Tlie day after this she was invited to the Garricks’ 
house to meet Mrs Montagu, and, as her biographer succinctly puts 
it, ‘her introduction to the great, and the gre»itly en<lowed, wjw 
sudden and general’ Her |K>rtrait^ painted some yeara later by 
Opie, suggests a strong and pleasant personality, and one finds that, 
wherever she was taken by the Garricks, she gmvibited towards 
people of high rank in intellect by a species of mental elective 
affinity. She had long desired to see Johnson, but Hir Joshua 
Reynolds, at whoso house she met him, prei>ared her, as he ‘handed 
her up the stairs,’ for a mood of possible sadness and silenci' in the 
great mu. She was, however, fortunatti enough to find him 
advancing to meet her ‘ with good humour m his countenance, and 
a macaw of Sir Joshua’s in his liand,’ while he gallantly greeted her 
mth a verse from a morning hymn of her own couqiosition. Other 
introductions speedily followed: to hklmund Burke, t(» bishop 
Percy, the collector of the JteMfpm, who wjw ‘quite a sprightly 
modem, instead of a rusty antique,’ and to otlier distinguished 
members of the bluestocking coteries. 

In the following year, 1776, Hannah jjgain visited Lomlon in 
February. This time, she dined at Mrs Montagu’s, where she met 
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Elizabeth Carter and Mrs Boscawen, the widow of the admiral 
The bluestocldng parties were now at their zenith, and the clearcut 
thumbnail sketches Hannah gives of the chief dramaMs persotvae 
are alwa 3 rs vivid and lifelike. Of Mrs Montagu, she says. 

She is not only the finest ^renius, but the finest lady 1 e\ er saw . . . she lives in 
the highest style of magnificence . . . her fonu is delicate even to fragility . • • 
she has the sprightly vivacity of fifteen, vrith the judgment and experience of 
a Nestor. 

The young provincial, though not ‘ violently modish,’ kept at least 
one eye on the fashion, and permitted her hair to be dressed in the 
extravagant mode that, as moralist, she was compelled to censure, 
even while she adopted it She quickly noted Elizabeth Carter’s 
indifference to dress, which, with tactful euphuism, she thus 
describes. ‘Mrs Carter has in her person a great deal of what the 
gentlemen mean when they say such a one is a “poetical lady”... 
however, I like her much.’ She was, perhaps, most attracted by 
Mrs Boscawen, who, she said, was ix)lite, learned, judicious and 
humble. This firat impression was strengthened as she knew her 
more intimately, and there was not one of the bluestocking ladies 
of whom Hannah wrote with more admiration, though, perhaps 
because but few of her letters — that were thought not inferior to 
those of Mrs Montagu — have boon published, she is less w'ell> 
known to the genei’al reader. 

In 1775, after her rotunt to Bristol, Hannah More told her 
sisters that slio had been ‘so fe<l with praise and flattering atten- 
tions ’ that she would find out her real value by writing a i)oom, 
and offering it to CadelL In a fortnight, she had finished Sir 
BUhred of the Doioer, to which she added the poem entitled The 
BleeMny RocJe, written some years before. Cadell had probably 
heal'd something of her, as he not only offered for it a sum beyond 
her expectation, but ‘very handsomely’ said that, if she could 
discover what Goldsmith had received for his Deset'ted Village, he 
would allow her the same price. A unique fitshiou surely of re- 
ceiving a young writer, even in the eighteenth century! The two 
poems, which scarcely filled thirty small i>ages, w'ore welcomed 
with acclaim by the bluestockings. Garrick recited them, Johnson 
added a stanza, Hichard Burke called the book ‘a truly elegant 
and tender performance,' and tlie writer’s head, said her sisters, 
needed to be unusually steady to withstand the flood of adulation 
— and it was I 

In the following year, the Garricks hospitably oftbrod tfoimah 
a suite of rooms in their house, aud, from that time onwards, for 
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more than twenty years, whenever she caime to London, she 
invariably stayed with them at the Adelphi, or at their Thames- 
side retreat at Hampton. Under Garrick’s influence, her next 
literary venture was the play Pwcy, which launched her in London 
society as a celebrity. The bluestockings congratulated her and 
themsdves on its extraordinary success, and if they did not ‘crown 
her, cover her, hide her with laurels,’ as Richard Berenger, one of 
them suggested, Mrs Boscawen, on its twelfth performance, sent 
her a laurel wreath with the ‘stems confined within an eleg?int 
ring,’ for which she returned thanks in ‘ an elegant copy of versos.’ 

She had almost finished The, Fatal Falsehoorl, when, in 1779, 
David Garrick died, and, greatly affected by his death, she deter- 
mined to write no more plays. From this time, her thoughts 
followed their natural trend towards serious subjects, and, in her 
letters, she gi'adually reveals herself as philanthropist and refomer. 
She even attempted, said Oowper, ‘to reform tlic nnrefonnable 
Great,’ and her ThovylUs on irnportatice of tho Mmi/Mrx of tiu', 
Qreai went into many largo editions'. Her grief at Gairick’s 
death found some vent in a i)Ocm addresswl to Mrs 

Boscawen, in which several blu^tockings are mentioned. 1'he 
poem, however, that made the greatest stir in the bhiestocking 
coteries, was Bm Bl&i, or Conversation^. It is illustrative of the 
fact that Hannah More, with her strong sense of dramatic values, 
had the fticnlty of mentally visualising the significfinco of the 
various movements with which she was connected. This istein, as 
she oxplsdnod in the preface, owed its name to the mistiike of 
a foreigner of distinction, who gave the litenil name lim-blm to 
a small party of friends that had often been called by way of 
pleasantry Bloc /VifocAw*/#, She wiys furtljcr tluit these little 
societies — sometimes raisrepresenteil — were composed of pemms 
distinguished in genenU for their rank, talent, or respectable 
character, who mot frequently at Mrs Vesey’s and at ii few other 
houses for the solo purpose of convomition. She sulds a brief 
tribute to the charm of tlieso gatherings, where, she says, ioiniing 
was not disfigured by pedantry, good taste was not marred by 
affectation and conversation was as little disgnicod by calumny, 
levity and other censttrable oiTors as has, i>orhai>H, l)een known 
in any sodely. The poem is not of {Kinuanont value, though 
Johnson told her that ‘there was no name in iwetry that might 

^ The tract*! with vliioh she tried to reform tho poor, ViUapi* roHtktt and tlm 
Bcponitoiif Tracts, bad an amazing 0ucc6hi», and won* found ho wcl^Huitod to tho 
purpose that tlie ItoUgiouR Tract Booioty was fonn<jd to continue the \v(^rk. 
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not be glad to ovm it’ Naturally, this pcime d, e^f had a great 
Togue among the bluestockings, as most of them were mentioned 
either by their own names, or under some classical appellation. It 
was written to amuse Mrs Vesey, and, after circulating some years 
in manuscript, was eventually printed in 1786. 

Perhaps the most curious friendship in the haa-hleti coteries, 
was that between Hannah More and Horace Walpole. She was 
not long in discovering that ‘Horace liked nonsense talk better 
than Greeks or Homans,’ but, apparently, she could do her own 
share of such conversation. When she spent evenings among the 
bluestockings, she fi'equently mentions that she and Horace Wal- 
pole, with another friend or two, ‘make up a pleasant little coterie 
of their own.’ Friendly correspondence passed between them, 
when they were away from London ; and, when Han nah More 
went to live at her cottage, CowaKp green — cousin in name, 
declared Walpole, to Strawberry hill — ^he collected all his own 
works, printed at the Strawberry bill press, to give her ‘for 
remembrance.’ As a mark of great distinction, he printed her 
Bishop Bowmr'» Ghost 9,t the famous pi’esH,for distribution among 
their common friends — in other words, the bluestockings. He gave 
her a beautifully bound Bible, which she wished he would read ; 
but, in spite of the amazing differences of character between the 
cynic and the rofonnor, they remained good friends till his deatl). 
Ho was on intimate tenns witli Mrs Carter, too, and both the 
famous bluestocking ladies were amazed when his Letters were 
published. Hie Horace Walpole there revealed was an entirely 
different person from the bluestocking they had known. When he 
talked with them, there were not any traces of ‘that truly French, 
li^t and frivolous way of thinking which is so evident in his 
printed letters.’ Indeed, it was something of a shock to them to 
find that he had actually selected his letters for publication. 

Hannah More was the chief chronicler as well as the poet 
laureate of the blues. It is from the hasty impressionist sketches 
in her letters that we gather tlie significance of the movement. 
Of a bluestocking evening at William Pepys’s, she says 

There was all the pride of London, every wit and every wit-esH . . . hut the 
spirit of the evening was kept up on the strength of a little lemonade till 
past eleven, without cards, scandal or polities. 

A terse description that might serve as a tyj>u of most of the 
bluestocking meetings. This cult of ‘convorsation — ^the pursuit of 
ideas,’ as it has boon defined — acted as a subtle leaven to the 
hard brilliant materialism of tlie eighteenth century. Ttio social 
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r^nement introduced by the bluestocking interest in literature 
can be better appreciated by a glimpse at the glaring foil made 
by ordinary society. 

‘On Monday,’ writes Hannah More, ‘I naa at a very great aKvembly at 
the Bishop of St A^ph’s. Conceire to yourself one hundr^ and fifty or two 
hundred people met together . . . piunted as red as Itacchanals ; poisoning the 
air with perfiunes; treading on each other’s gowns; not one in fen able fo 
get a diair ... ten or a dozen card tables crammed with dowagers of uwdity, 
grave ecoleaiaBtaos and yellow admirals.’ 

It was another advantage of tlio bm-hlett societies, that ‘ common 
or genteel swearing’ was not countenanced: and, as tea, cofTee, 
orgeat and lemonade were the only bevontges ottered, intoxicfition 
— ^then a general vice of society — seldom brought its emlMurass- 
ments into their midst 

From the somewhat elusive references to the bluestocking 
parties, we gather that— unlike the I’arisian salons -there wfis not 
a fixed day or date for any of the meetings. A dinner might l>e 
given by Mrs Montagu, after wltich there would l>o ‘a strong 
reinforcement of the Blues’; or, Mrs Vosoy woukl hold an 
assembly of rank, fiishiou and liUrtUi: ‘so blue it was Mamirin 
blue,’ as Horace Walimle once doHcril)ed ‘a Vesey.’ Or, Mrs 
Boscawen might ‘receive,’ though iwirties at her house wtsre 
usually more exchisive, and thirty or forty wjw then> consi<ler<i(i 
quite a largo meeting. Tlieso were the priueiiHil liluesttmking 
hostesses, to whom came ‘the elite of Ijondon l>oth for talent 
and fiudiion.’ Since the first conversation luul l>uon given by Mrs 
Yesey, these societies hiul multiplied, and, from the seventies to 
the end of the century, bluestocking meetings were held in many 
other London houses. Hir Joshua Ileynolds, ‘ the id«)l of every 
company,’ and his sister tiad most interesting evenings at their 
house in Leicester fields and, later, at Uichmomi. Here, even 
Johnson was ‘as brilliant as himself, and as go(Hl-hnmour<»d as 
anyone else,’ and there was ‘scfirce an e,xpletive man or woman’ 
among the company. Mrs Thmle, of the ‘little silver tongue,' 
welcomed raric and talent to her home at Htreatham, and much 
good talk was hoard in the femous library. Miss Mary Monckton, 
afterwards the witty countess of dork and Ossoiy, luul, said 
Bwwell, the fibnost hit 0/ blue at her |)arties. Dressed in line 
tliin muslin in the coldest weather, she would nonchalantly receive 
her distinguished guests with ‘a nod and a smile and a short 
“How do do”’; and then, witliofit movittg from her seat in the 
middle of the room, would continue her convei'satiou, lounging 
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on one chair while die leaned on the back of anotiber. At this 
house, the guest of honour was Johnson, of whom dean Marlay 
once remarked, ‘the ladies might well be proud when they could 
turn a wolf-dog into a lap-dog ! ’ 

Mrs Chapone, bom Hester Mulso, occasionally gave blue- 
stocking receptions that were ‘rational, instructive and social,’ 
and, also, imfortunately, somewhat spiritless and dull Though 
Johnson thought sufficiently well of her literary talent to include 
her among the few contributors to his EamAler, the promise of 
her youth never ripened to any noteworthy performance, if we 
except Letters on the Improve/nimt of the Mind, which, in its 
day, was considered an educational work of the first importance. 
The author was, by temperament, argumentative, impulsive, emo- 
tional; and, perhaps because of her experience, such qualities are 
condemned in her Letters. These are only interesting now as 
embodying an acclaimed ideal of eighteenth century feminine 
manners. Mrs Chapone was frequently a guest at North End, 
where she would earnestly discuss with Richardson his female 
characters. Mrs Delany, that ‘fiurcst model of female excellence,’ 
asserted that Mrs Chaitono was the prototype of some of his 
principal heroines, which, she said, ‘is the reason they are not 
really so polished lui he takes them to bo.’ 

Perhaps the most charming description of a bluestocking 
evening is from the vivid and sprightly pen of Fanny Buniey^ 
She was a blue, but not of what Hannah More called the old set 
She had not long visited among them — ^where Evdhia and her 
own amiable personally secured her a warm welcome — ^before her 
appointment to a post at court She snatched an evening from her 
wearisome duties, however, to visit Mrs Ord, a later but hardly 
less distinguished hostess than the original three^ and there 
found practically all the members of the circle : Mrs Montagu, 
Mrs Boscawen, Owen Cambridge, Horace Walpole, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Leonard Smelt, Bonnet Langton and Lady Rothes, his 
wife, Mrs Carter, Mrs Chapone, William Pepys and others. The 
talk was of The Streaffum. Letters, the correspondence between 
Mrs Thrale and Hr Johnson which had just been published, and 
many of the blu^ feared the indiscretions of her too fluent pen. 
It is a lively and graceful picture of eighteenth century society, 
and an excellent representation of the friendly charm of the 
bas-hku meetiiugs. 


^ See Hilly Oonetanoe, Fatmy Burney at the Court 0 / Queen Charlotte (101d}> ohap. znx. 
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OUILDRBN’S HOOKS 

Children’s books, throughout tho liistorj of Biiglish Utomtupc, 
have been in that literature, but not of it. PhrasoK aiul itersons 
from nursery lore have passed irrevocjibly into the national arsiuiai 
of metaphor and allusion, while the Hoiinies of them may not have 
had any claim to serious literary consi(h>ration. I’hildnm, tf«>, 
have auucxe<l the Iwoks of their ohlcrs — liohinHott ( is the 
standard example — and liave almost establishwi a prescriptive 
right to tho coiM[uerod territory. But not many l«M*ks written 
siiecially for children have also Iksoii eu<iuring literatHre, in any 
real souse, though tho oxcoptioiis are notable. 'I’he mu'sery 
library, in Gict, has been a seimrate thing ; deveIoi>e«l jlifUtrently, 
furnished fi’oin a differont HtiUid{)oint, with works written in a 
diiforont vein of inspiration and prodiuxsl, commercially, with 
different limitations and standards. Nor is the criteritm of .judg- 
ment upon it, whether the rejwler or the historian Iw the jiulge, the 
same as upon more solemn or artistic iK^rformances. 

Its history really oikuis in the eighteenth century. Vet, in the 
beginnings, the ‘grown-up* and tho child coincule, in a way. llto 
writers who, in tho first volume of this work', troate<l of the ri<ldlos 
of Cynewulf, Aoliric and Aldhelm, and of the scdiolastic lalsnirs of 
Alcuin at York, were chronicling tho very wirliest lsK>ks for 
children in the languaga Those who, in the saimt volume^ dis- 
cussed the metrical romaitcos of I2U0--ir»(M) set forth at large the 
adult works whose ditgecta timtdtra were still the fnunework of 
the cheapest books for childron in the eighteenth century ; while 
Aesop, and bestiaries, and such a collection as (Jeatti litmmumtttt 
were certainly, to some extent, read by childron sis well as by tho 
older flock at whom tho monkish e<litorM aimed 
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But these early productions are hardly what would be meant 
today by the term ‘children’s books/ which, perhaps, is best and 
most conveniently interpreted as ‘ books read or meant to be read 
by children for pleasure or for profit, or for both, in their leisure 
hours.’ Children read medieval riddles and schoolbooks, cer- 
tainly ; but they read them perforce, as part of their education. 
So fiur as the social life of these early periods is clear, it is probable 
that children read little out of school, for the simple reason that, 
outside learned establishments, there was nothing to read. The 
fables and anecdotes of which they acquired a knowledge must 
usually, from the same cause, have been communicated to them 
either orally or by the chances of tuition. Apart from purposes 
of education, children had no books of their own before the 
seventeenth century, and very few tlien. 

Educational books deserve brief mention. Tliey ai-e only lite- 
rature by accident, but they are, sometimes, not wholly scholastia 
Aelfric’s CcMofjujf and the numerous successors to it have this 
feature of artistic composition in them, that they are not merely 
tabular; the dialogue form could bo given a certain fictitious 
vivacity. It long survived the renascence Erasmus endued it 
with fresh popularity and authority, and it persisted until the 
eighteenth century. Smtmtim PuerUes, a work of this kind 
which, in form, goes back to Aelfric, appears in various editions over 
a long period, the last being l72fi. Pu&nleR Conf(tbukaiotmdaie 
—there were two works of the same name, one by Cordior, the other 
by Evaldus Qallus— appears in 1693 — with a pre&ce dated 1548. 

Such works as these — ^the powder of learning with the jam of 
amusement thinly spread— stand midway between the only two 
other kinds of written or printed books for children in the N'orman, 
Plantagenet and Tudor centuries. The pure lessonbook — ^powder 
and no jam — ^was, of course, a necessity. It is not of great interest 
or value here to pursue its history in detail, and its position has 
already been discussed^. Alphabets were printed in nmubors 

^ Of one carious instance of longevity no preliminary stages socm to exist. In 
1745—0, John Newbery published TJie Circle of the Hdencen, a dialogue manual in 
seven volames. It went into several editions, and other publishers rcissned it between 
1780 and 1800. The seven volumes comprise seven subjects almost identical witli 
those of the trivium and quadnmum of Heholastioism. Nowbory said that he himself 
compiled it at groat pains ; but the choice of subjects implies some pedigree for his 
selection. No ancestors for the little books, however, have boon disco vered. The facts 
are an example of the way iu which children’s books at once presorve and mutilate 
very ancient material. 

^ Seevol. iix, chap, xix; vol. vu, chaps, xiii and xiv; vol. rx, chap, xv; and the 
ooiresponding bibliographies. 
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from the sixteenth century onwards ; the stationers’ records give 
many entries. In the same century, the hornbook appeared — ^an 
alphabet, a short syllabary, and, usually, the Lord’s prayer, printed 
on a little sheet of paper, nailed on a piece of board of the shape 
of a spade’s head and covered with transparent horn. It conferred 
two words on the language — 'criss-cross-row’ and ‘ampersand.’ 
This invention was succeeded, late in the eighteenth century, by 
the battledore, a folded card containing, as well as the literal^ 
elements, a few woodblock illustrations; battledores wore still 
being manuhictured in 184U, so sluggish and yet so long is the 
stream of elementai 7 instruction. Alphabetical rimes begiui to 
appear under Elizabeth, though familiar verses or jingles like 
‘A was an Apple-pie’ did not get into print (they may have been 
in oral existence) till at least a century later. 

Another early species (of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
was neither a schoolbook nor a book of mere recreation ; the 
succession of ‘books of courtesy,’ which becjuno current soon 
after the invention of printing. For bistoritsd pHrjKwes, they 
have been admirably grouped (and as admirably edited) in two 
publications of the Early English Text Society, The, lUtbeett' Iioke\ 
and Qmme EUsdb^he’s Ae/uulemy. They provide the apiitithesis to 
monldsh or literary education, 'riie iMunphlets in tlunu were 
written to fit the young gentleman for this world, not for the next ; 
and for the active life of this world rather than for tim contem- 
plative. Tliey dc.scril)e manners, not culture: their ideal is 
anticipated in Chaucer’s sfjuire. Tliey were not for tlie jHxir of 
Langlaud : 

Now may oaoh cobblor send his sun <0 Mdiool, 

And overy beggar’s brat loom from his IhioIc, 

Tam to a writor and g<it into a lord’s llouH(^ 

To that end, you must enter a monastic or catheilral school : there, 
you could get learning. Here, in those troatisos, you got, instead, 
virtue and knowledge of the world. Incidentally, it may lie noted, 
readers were warned against adult works: ‘Keep them from 
reading of feigned febles, vain fonbisics, and wanton stories, 
and songs of love, which bring much mischief to youth*.’ The 
alternative was ‘good (lodly books.' But there was not any 
special provision of such works. 

Those educational and somi-odu(»i,tion»l liooks have lioen men- 
tioned because, in early pori<KlH, they iKissesscd tlie imixirtance 

1 See vol. in, p. 841. 

“ Ithodro’s Itokt ofNvmre (1677) | printed before IWl, 
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conferred by isolation. The effect of that isolation is seen when, 
in more authentic beginnings of children’s literature, ‘good Godly 
books’ first emerge. The new feature is a natural by-product of 
the national life. The end of religious persecution in its more 
virulent forms, the Elizabethan diffiision of knowledge and en- 
thusiasm, the Jacobean growth of style, the puritan fierce flame 
of morality, the vast increase in the activity of the press — all 
helped to make the child-mind, not, perhaps, a centre of in- 
tensive cultivation, but, at least, not a fallow fleld. But, since all 
previous efforts (except the decayed and, so to speak, illegally 
acquired romances, which will be dealt with when diapbooks are 
considered) had been, more or less, more rather than less, didactic, 
the new product was, also, didactic. Its novelty lay in the fieict 
that it was not a text-book. It was purely moral, not forensic 
nor technicaL It was a grim affiiir, with few literary merita 
Hell-fire was its cliiof theme ; anything might turn out to bo a 
fa^ot for the conflagration of wicked little soula More than a 
century later, Mrs Sherwood was influenced by the same obsession. 
The kingdom of heaven might be of children ; but children were 
always dreadfully in jeopardy of another fete. 

Tlie best vision of these grisly performances is to be seen in 
one of thenu Thomas White, minister of the gospel, in A Little 
Book /o‘r Little Ohildreu (1702) — a volume of brief moral 
addresses — ^recommends his audience to read 

no BaHads or foolish Books, bat the Bible, and the Platit-t/Mtu path way 
to Heaven, a very plain holy book for you; get the Practice of Piety % 
Mr Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted', Allen’s Allarum to the Unconverted', 
read the Histories of the Martyrs that dyed for Christ; and in the Book of 
Martyrt.... Bead also often Treatises of Death, and Hell, and Judgement, 
and of the Love and Passion of Christ. 

(Some perfectly horrible stories of martyrdom ensue. Poxe’s 
Booh of Ma/rhyre, as it is colloquially called, was and long con- 
tinued to be, perhaps still is in some strata of society, a groat 
incentive to piety and gateway to religious adveutmre ; and it 
must bo admitted that many children like such horrors, iuid do 
not suffer any harm from tliem. Ktill, Wliite’s love of tortured 
saints (yomig ones, for choice) and his readiness to describe their 
torments in detail piiss the limits of hmocuuiis ferocity. 

The religious works catalogued by Wliito as suited to the 
young were adult or semi-adult in purpose. More definitely 
juvenile was the anonymous Yomtg Man’s Ooiilmg...a Swwm 
and Oompaedonate AdcLress to all Yanng Persons to r&netnber 
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i^ieir Crecetor m the day$ of^heir Youth (1686). The author of a 
great part of it was, probably, Samuel Crossman, whose initials 
are at the end of the preface. ^Richard Burton’ {Le. Nathaniel 
Crouch) wrote the residue. An eighth edition appeared in 1726, 
so the l^ok was clearly in demand. Crossman outdoes White in 
his examples of martyrdom ; his homilies, also, are longer, but not 
at all more yaluable or enduring. Like White, he was vigoroudy 
protestant Some Bimm Poems — ^passably good hymns — ^were 
included in the final pages. Among the advertisements at the 
end is one of WvtO&r Ewmng EifUertainments\ This, perhaps — 
one work alone excepted — is the nearest approach, before the 
eighteenth century, to a child’s book in the modern sonsa 

Heroes Milk for Children, Wisdom for Youngr Mon, 

To teaoh them that they turn not Babes again, 

says a prefatory poem. The 'wisdom’ was, presumably, the ten 
coarse stories of the jest-book type ('ten pleasant and delightful 
relations ’) which form the first part ; the ' milk,’ no doubt, the fifty 
riddles of the second part, each of which is adorned with an 
explanation, an observation and a moral, to say nothing of dupli- 
cated woodcuts. A somewhat similar work was The Fatlier’s 
Blessing Penn’d for iJte Instruotimi of kis OhiMren (by W. J., 
M.A-), the date of which may be roughly conjectured from one of 
the 'riddles in rhyme’ which (in addition to thirteen 'lessons') 
it contains ; 

Q. What rare Outlandish Fruit was tiiat of late 
Which Ilearen sent us to restore our State? 

A. Our Statesmen had the deeply, sure 

The Princely Orange was a sovereign cure. 

It is accompanied by a woodcut of an orange. Huh cut and 
its fellows did duty elsewhere, in another Lvttie Book for lAttte, 
OhUdren, also by Tliomas White (not dated; the frontispieco, 
however, is a portrait of queen Anne). Here, too, is a mixture of 
education and amusement — a cut of a honibook, some sijolling 
lessons, alphabetical rimoH and riddles, ’rito volume is notttble 
for the first appearance in print of A mts an AreJutr, and the 
lines displaying the errors of misplaced punctuation, beginning 
'I saw a Peacock with a fiery Tail.’ Practically contemporary 

Ko copy eulier then 17S7 (‘Sixth Kditlon’) is availahlo to the wrih'r. But Uiu 
description in the advertisement of ISSS exactly ouincidee with the ooiitente of tlie 
1737 edition, in which the author is given as Itiohard Burton— Natlianiel Crouch. 
Crouch died, probably, before 17S86. Winter JUvmingt, and variants upon it, is a 
perpetually leonrrent title among ohildKin’s books. 
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with this was ChiMg Weeh'a-Worh, by William Ronksley 
(1712). It is the best of all these early attempts to purvey 
* pleasure with profit duly mist/ though there is more profit than 
pleasure in it Its simplicity of method and absence of dogmatic 
frenzy are remarkable. In four successive series of lessons, each 
calculated to occupy a week, it runs up to words of four syllables. 
A monosyllabic verse may be quoted : 

Hear you a LarkP 
Tell me what Clerk 
Gan match her. He that beats 
The next Thorn-bush 
May raise a Thrush 
Would put down all our lays. 

Finally, perhaps the most popular — or, at any rate, most widely 
read — of all these oppressive compilations was James Janeway’s 
Tolcen for GhUd/rm : being an Exact Aeconwt of the Conversion, 
Holy and Exemplary Lneee, and Joyful Deatiis of several y<nmg 
Children (? 1720) : a supreme example of morbid and gloating 
piety. The title conveys its scope. It was not alone ; three or 
four works like it can be discovered ; but it was the most highly 
coloured. 

A more polished type — indeed, pietists might have said a politely 
immoral type — ^is the Chesterfield of the seventeenth century, A 
Lady's Gift (1688, published without authorisation, often re- 
printed). Halifax — the trimmer— could write admirable English, 
and, if his Advice to a Daughter (the sub-title) is worldly, it 
is, also, honest and sensible. It had other counterparts in the 
next Ooatury besides Chesterfield’s Letters. Ad/vixe to a Young 
Ndblmum, Letters from a T-utt/r to his Pupils and similar works 
carried out the gentlemanly ideal of making the best of this world 
without either despising or making too much of the next 

Works of those types were, if not common, at any rate not 
unique. They are not, perhaps, in the direct succession of pure 
children’s literature: they are but the unennobled ancestors. 
But they deserve not to be forgotten by the historian. The more 
authentic pedigree follows a line of loss unmixed descent — ^liuos, 
rather, for the family has, at first, three branches. The older 
branches are among the oldest forms of literature preserved to us ; 
the cadet branch is fathered by two eminent men. 

To take the yomigost first. The parent work in it has, naturally, 
been overshadowed by greater works in the chapter on its author 
in a previous voliune^ All through the eighteenth century, a 

' Vol. VB, oliajj. VB. 
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work called Divme BmNems; or Temporal Things Spiritualmd, 
by John Banyan, was recurrent in little rough editions. It was 
not until 1889 that this was identified as a curtailed version of a 
longer book — A Book for Boys & Girls: or, Ommt/ry Rhimes 
for OhUd/rm. By J.B. The first edition contained seventy-four 
‘meditations’ ; in 1701, an editor revised it ruthlessly, and cut the 
number of emblems down to forty-nine. It consists of short poems 
— exceedingly bad poetry, but plain rugged morality — on sudi 
subjects as the frog, the hen, and other common objects, each with 
a rimed moral fiunyan declares his object : 

I dot to show them how each finde-fandr, 

On which Oioy dotinsr are, their hoiiIr ciitand<‘, 

As with a web, a trap, a dn, or Hnare, 

And. wiD destroy them, have they nut a care. 

His ‘morals’ are as recondite and laborious as those of Oesta 
Bomamrum. The importance of the Imok lies in its authorship, 
its intention and its method. It revetils not a little of the inspired 
tinker’s mind. It shows a real desire to provide sometliing special 
for children, not merely the old clothes of adult litentture cut 
dowa And it is a deliberate use of a rcsjKmsihle artistic fom 
and of material not traditional but original 

By Banyan stands a lesser man but a more skilled artificer— 
Isaac Watts. His Divim tiongs have already Imen treate<l'. 
They are quoted every day, and usually miwiuoted Home of 
them — ^three or four, utmost, it may t)o; but that is lut honourable 
percentage — will resound through nurseries for generations yet 
to come: the rest are dead, slain by time. For their eiH>ch, 
they were not far from perfection, as publishers saw. ‘Hioy were 
reprinted endlessly for fiir more tlian a century. Mrs Trimmer, in 
1789, gave them renewed vogue by a (himmnt sotting forth their 
virtues and elaborating their doctrinal tetmhing. Amrther writer 
adapted their theology to unitivrlan helit',fK. 'rhey were at once 
carried off into the litemry Alsatia of the chaplK>ok. A kind of 
imitation appeared in 1761, Pmrilm, by John Marchatit, ‘ vSongs 
for little Misses, Hongs for Little Miisters, Hongs on Divine, Mortd 
and other Hubjeets.' They ba<l a certain spirit, but did not strike 
the imagination of the day : only two editions were issued 

It was the chapbook, that hist i>oor refuge of Mhhlle Age 
enchantments, which provided children with wliat they wanted in 
the reign of queen Anne and the first three (Jleorges. 'fhey liad 
to learn the alphabet, they had to read the guides to goodness, the 

* Vol. IX, p, 17». 
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OUendorfe of petty culture, the anecdotal or poetic allurements 
to superior virtue, which, as a matter of &ct, young persons are 
often quite ready enough to acquire without force. But they were 
not less ready to eqjoy other &re. A fiarmous passage in The 
Tatter (Ko. 95), in which Mr Bickerstaff describes his little godson 
as absorbed in the stories of Bevis and Don Belianis and other 
great and &mous heroes, sums up the charm of forbidden romance 
with the nicest perfection. The chapbook was what the poor 
and the young could read familiarly. In these little penny, two- 
penny and sixpenny productions — octavo in form, with sixteen 
pages, at first, but, after 1726, usually duodecimo, with twenty-four 
pages— the last fragments of the old romances were enshrined. 
They existed before 1700 — certainly early in the eighteenth 
century, at least ; but few early copies have survived, and it was 
not until the (Georgian era that they were profusely manufiictnred. 

Who wrote these versions is not known. They may have been 
abbreviations of the manuscript texts of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries ; but the discrepancies are so marked that, more 
probably, they were oral versions committed to print indepen- 
dently in some obscure way. They were issued all over the king^ 
dom, the centres with the greatest output being, apparently, 
London (Aldermary churchyard in particular), Dublin, York, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Stirling and Banbury. The books were not, 
in the first instance, meant for dhildren, though, in the latter 
half of the eighteentli century, whole series expressly juvenile 
appeared (the Banbury set was the best known and, perhaps, best 
produced) ; but children possessed themselves of them. Wood- 
blocks were used almost haphazard : Guy slaying a boar in one 
booklet was George slaying a dragon in another. The indigenous 
heroes of Britain — ^Tom Thumb, certain Jacks, Hickathrift, Friar 
Bacon — ^were here preserved in a vernacular epic cycle, with such 
a<lditions as fashion, feet, or sheer literary piracy from time to 
time provided. In some volumes, indecency was the sole point ; 
others were merely coarse in a natural way ; in all, the English 
was vile. After 1800, they fell into a decline : bettor production 
ousted them from fitvour ; ‘ the blocks and t 3 q)es were getting 
worn out....C!atnaeh buried them in a dishonoured grave*.' 

The chief addition to the common stock of chapbook material 
made in the eighteenth century wore the adventures of Robinson 
Orusoe and Gulliver, Watts’s poems, the adventures of I’hilip Quarll 
(a pseudo-Crusoe), anecdotes decked out with names invented 

^ Ashton, J , Chapbookn of the Eighteenth Century (1882)* 
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by John Nevbery for his own much better productions, collections 
erf nursery rimes (after about 1760) and various versions of 
Perrault’s feiry tales ; towards the end of the century, eastern and 
Arabian tales were added. 

It was the chapbook, also, which preserved to us our scant 
native fairy lora Andrew Lang once said that England had but 
one authentic feiry-hero — Jack the slayer of Blunderbore and 
other giants. But, wherever the stories originated in the long 
history of man’s mind, many were current, and England once was 
' al fuhSld of ft,yerye.’ Popular taste ascribed the decay of Titania’s 
kingdom to monks : where monks were, ‘ farewell, rewanls and 
ftiiies.’ But the stories remained; and a curious allusion in 
bishop Corbett’s rough but cliarmiug seventeenth century poem 
shows that ibey were respected and treasured ; 

To William Chnrne of KtaiTorclHhin*, 

&ire land and praisof) dne. 

Who every mod ean mend your ciieer 
With tales both old and true: 

To William all andienne, 

And pray ye for his noddle: 

For ail the fairies’ evidence 
Wore lost if it wore addle. 


William Ohumei, whoever he was, i)orished, and his tales with 
him ; and the sad friends of fairy truth must go up and down with 
carefiil search for such relics as they may find in the byways of 
folklore. It was from France that the revival of magic came. 
Fairy talcs reached the French court about 1676, and set a fashion 
of simplicity, sometimes real, more often affected. In 1696 , 
Charles Perrault licgau to publish (in Moefjon’s Rmtml ik 
curievsea et wmoellea) the famous stories allcgeil to tm written by 
his little boy ; they came out in a soiKirato volume in 1697 , as 
MtsUmea m Contes du Terns P<m^, mec tk Mor<dtf/s ; the frontis- 
piece contaiued the immortal legend, Contes de mi tmre COie. 

This is not the place to go into the anthropology of fairy tales 
in general, or of these toy tales in iiarticnlar. It is <juito 
probable that Porrault’s son did actually tell the tales himself to 
his &ther, much as he heard them fn>m his mum Their delightful 
simplicity made them instantly popular. An English translation 
appeared, apparently, in 1729 by Itobert Hnraber. 'Hie stories 


I Advoriised in TM Mtmthly OhronieUt March 1729 (And«*w Ijang, on th<* auWj<irity 
of Austin Dobson, in BmauWs Popular fain, milh Intrmluetlon, ffe.. 1888 )* The 
oarliost surviving copy is the Bixth edition, 17(M, giving both Pnmmli and ,KnffIUh, 
Mrs Tniumor, born in 1741, was fftmiliar with the talcs in hot childhotid. 
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passed speedily into chapbooks, as did those of Madame d’Aulnoy 
about the same time. It should be added that they were provided 
with ‘ morals ’ : Bed Ridmg Hood proved ibat 

Wolves for sure there are 
Of every sort, and every eharaoter; 

while BlvHteard exemplified 'curiosity, thou mortal bane.’ 

So, the Mry tale attained prini^ and tradition became litera- 
ture. About the same period, the other strain of traditional lore, 
also, was glorified into printed matter. Nursery rimes have all 
manner of origins, and may be detected in allusions long before 
they appear whole and unadorned. But, there was, apparently, no 
Corpus Poetanem InfomtUhem till, in 1744, Cooper published 
Tommy Thumb's Pretty Song Book, in two volumes. Here, for 
the first time, some unknown hand established a classia Here 
was the nucleus upon which, in all probability, all later collec- 
tions— and there was not much to be added to it — ^were founded. 
The rimes, in themselves, do not call for comment. Except for a 
few which would offend modem taste, they are the same — verbally, 
for all practical purposes — ^as nurses use today. 

No earlier collection, if one was made, survives ; and it is 
sixteen years before another is recorded — TJie Top Book of AW ; 
the date, 1760, is determined by a little woodblock at the end. 
This is not entirely a nursery rime book ; it contains nine familiar 
rimes, Watts’s Skugga/rd, some riddles and three wellknown short 
tales. To the same date— but not with any certmnty — is ascribed 
the fiuuous Oommer CwtUm's Qwduimd, publisho<l at Stockport : 
it is described on the title-page as ‘ a new edition, with additions.’ 
In or about the same year — ^here, too, there is not any certainty, 
for not one copy of the first edition is known — ^was bom the diiof 
rival of the alleged Gurton as a rimer, mother Qoose^. Newbery’s 
surviving copyrights in 1760 included MoBier Goose's Melody. 
There is reason to believe the book had been in existence for 
some time before, though them is no evidence whatever for a 
statement sometimes made that the publisher Fleet first issued it 
in 1719. 

Such is the archaeology of children’s books, before the first 
great diasheiuist arrived. There wore lessonbooks of several 
kinds, there were moral treatises in prose and vei*se, there was a 

^ Tho inBtractivo tall title is given in the bibliography of Hub chapter. 

^ The name ib, of coorHOt a translation of de proHided over Terrault’s 

fairy tales. Bnt it is much older, (rammer Gurton and Tom Thumb have a similai 
oral anti(]iu%. 
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mass of oral tradition just creeping into type, there were decayed 
adnlt works. But, all was without form and void. The appearance 
of the boohs that were produced was mean. The trade in them 
was spasmodic and unorganised. No one took them seriously or 
thought of them as a necessary branch of the commerce in printed 
matter. It was a typical eighteenth centurj' business man, John 
Newbery, fermer’s son, accountant, merchant’s assistant, patent- 
medicine dealer, printer and publisher, who saw the possibilities 
and the openings. He began to publish books at Reading in 
1740, but removed to London in 1744 (first to Devereux court 
and then to the address long associated with children’s books, 
St Paul’s churchyard). The first year in the metropolis saw his 
first child’s book — The LiMle Pretty Pocket Booh Tt was a neat, 
well-printed volume, with very fiiir woodcuts. It contains a 
dedication ‘to the Parents, Guardians and Nurses in Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ and incitements to games, with moral applications 
dragged in. It was designed to ‘ make Tom/iny a good Boy and 
PoUy a good Girl.’ No doubt it did so ; and the process must 
have been fer from disagreeable. It was followed the next year 
by three volumes of The drcle of the Sdencee. The LiUiptMaii 
Magamne (1751-2), The. Gove/nteste or lAitie. Femdl.e Academy 
(by Sarah Fielding, the novelist’s sister). The, Twelfth Day Gift, 
MoGier Goose’s Mdody, her Takes and, most celebrated of all. 
Goody Two 8hoes\ were among his early publications. 

The characteristics of Newbery’s books wore very marked. 
They were strongly and yet attractively produced, with good print 
and paper. Tliey coittained a great variety (»f matter, and wore 
thoroughly alive in every way. Tljore is a real personality liehind 
them, even though they are now »»« utterly obsolete as their con- 
temporary, the dodo (which is illustmted in a Newbery natural 
history of 1775). ITio Knglish is plain and rospecbible ; the 
coarseness of earlier, and even some coeval and later, productions 
is almost entirely absent. 'Inhere is a strong vein of honest 
vigour running through them — Tlw Twelfth Day Gift has a 
frontispiece labelled ‘Trade and Plumb (lake for ever, IIuKissa!’ — 
and the commercial success of the industrious apprentice is fre- 
quently insisted upon. The author — it is not unlikely that 

1 There w much evidenoef Amoimtinpf almoHfe to cerUiiity, that GoldHinit)! wrote 
Goody Two Bhves^ or, at loaBt, had a hand in it. Seo C,, introduction to his 

iacHiinile reprint of the earliest extant efUtion (IHHI). It k alHo f4aid that ((oldsmitli 
<*ditod Mother Gooseys Melody. The evidonw w hardly strong enough to inako this 
more than a pleasant and credible hypothesis. 
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I^ewbery himself is the single individual behind such feigned 
benignities as Mrs Lovechild, Tommy Trip and Giles Gingerbread — 
is really trying to please children as well as to improve them. 
‘He called himself their friend, but he was the friend of all man- 
kind ’ : Goldsmith spoke from experience. 

John Newbery died in 1767, having definitely created a new 
branch of literature. His business split into two— one under 
Francis Newbery (a nephew) and the other under a second Francis 
Newbery (a son) and Thomas Caman (a stepson). The firms were 
not amicable rivals, and Caman and Francis the younger also 
quarrelled and separated, apparently in 1782. Ultimately, ‘all the 
old publications of Newbery passed into the hands of Elizabeth [the 
nephew Francis’s widow] and to Harris and his successors V The 
final l^^tees of this ancient firm, Messrs Griffith and Farran, sur- 
vived into the twentieth century, still publishing children’s books. 

The trade side of these works is an important one, and it may 
be convenient to deal with it at this point. The publisher — in the 
eighteenth century still more than half retailer as well as pro- 
ducer — ^had, for obvious reasons, greater power over juvenile books 
than over serious adult works. Indeed, he was often the author 
himself ; the later Newbery’s most formidable rivals. Barton and 
Harvey, were even artists and engravers (V 017 bad ones) as well. 
The publisher determined that momentous detail, the format of 
the volume ; and it might, with some reason, be contended that his 
taste in this direction, from 1750 to 1760 and from 1800 to 1810, 
has not been equalled since. Certainly, the gilt and brightly 
coloured covers made of Dutch paper — copies so bound are now 
rare, and the paper is no longer made — ^the entire decency and 
fitness, as of an Adam house, in margin, type and spacing, the 
enduring ink and clean impressions of the best specimens, show a 
standard of production at least as well suited to a domestic 
interior of Georgian England as more ambitious binding and 
typography to more lavish periods. The publisher, too, decided 
on the quantity and quality of the illustrations : Bewick, Btothard 
and some of the producers of colour-work early in the niuotoeuth 
century readied a very high level of quality, and ttio quantity was 
seldom stinted. He decided, also, as is the custom today, the size 
of an oclition ; and the numbers, where they can lie discovered, 
are sur])risingly large. One firm, at least, usually printed 2()()0 for 
a first edition, and such works as lioscoe’s Ball had 

an immediate circulation literally as great as that of a really 

* W*‘l 8 h, 0„ A Bookseller of the Last Century (1885)* 
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successful novel of today. Moreover, the sales were steady and 
longlived. Berquin’s Ami des En/am ran to 20,000 copies in ten 
years. A dozen of Priscilla Wakefield’s books went into not less 
fba.Ti sixty editions (apart from piracies) in twenty years. Mrs 
Trimmer’s Bobim sold to the extent of two editions every three 
years for a whole generation at least The prices were low, as 
expressed in our values; from sixpence to three shillings and 
sixpence, with one and sixpence as a very general average, for 
volumes with copperplates ; woodblock editions (which tended 
to disappear after about 1790, except in chapbooks) were even 
dheaper, and coloured plates did not cause any great increase, 
mainly, no doubi^ because the colouring was done by hand, by 
laments of chUdren, who dabbed on each one colour in one 
placed The colours have a ’gay grace not always achieved by 
more perfect mechanical moaua Authors were not highly paid ; 
but their relations with publishers seem to have been intimate 
and pleasant, on the whole : the publisher was a tradesman, but a 
man of some dignity as well After Newbory, many firms specialised 
in children’s books. The value of ‘juvenile’ copyrights was often 
considerable ; some works were even worthy of Wng turned into 
‘trade’ books— issued, tibiat is, by syndicates of publishers, llie 
story of copyright sales is very suggestive®. Piracy abounded. 

These business details largely explain the activity that ensued 
upon Newbery’s death. He and the next generation of his family 
made it perfectly clear that there was a chance of supplying 
children’s books in an adequate format Commerce was alive to 
opportunities, and the creation of a good supply was inevitable 
and immodiata And, as for the demand, the epoch which pro- 
duced the bluestocking was not likely to omit from its progriunme 
of orderly omniscience the very foundations of taste and learning. 
The age of the revolution was an age of education, which was viewed, 
on the one hand, as a prophykictic against, and, on the other, us the 
most active stimulant of, a now era. But, in some circles, it was 
still thought unworthy to write for diildren. Nearly every author 
from 1780 onwards apologises for his or her work in a preface. 
One of the best and most popukr writers, B. B., itever revealed 
that her name was Dorothy Kiluor, oven though she lived into a 
less dignified age. Her A iimtUitreti qf a FmcmMm, Menumn iif 


^ TbiH method was Htill being uned by the proHont writor*H grandfatiier botw^pn 
1860 and 1860, though, at the same time, Baxhtr wan doing oil-proooHB priniH for iuni. 

^ See Shaylor, TTie JI'ummHon cf Ihoht (1012), for many oxamplofi of aah* 
catalogues and prioos. 
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a Peg-top and Jenmma Placid (to name no otiber works) were all 
published either anonymously or under a pseudonym ; many pirates 
did not even print the pseudonym. They are very unaffected 
little tales : ordinary and natural and delightful. Her sister, as 
M. P., wrote no less popular books. Lady Venn, author of 
Gohwdii to Qaidt Flies, was another secret purveyor to the 
nursery : she wrote as Mrs Lovechild and Mrs TeachwelL 

To puraue the history of every individual who followed in the 
way which Newbery had opened would be endless. Publishers 
were eager to publish, the public — ^fiill of generous projects and 
prolific of new philanthropic societies — ^not less eager to buy. The 
period which ended in 1825 may best be described as one of strife 
between two principles. The 'moral tale,’ in those years, reached 
its highest development and perished, while the enemy it attacked — 
the fairy tale, the element of fantasy and fun — emerged triumphant 

Whatever the drawbacks of the moral tale, it had one con- 
spicuous merits never so fully displayed at other times in the 
history of children’s books. All its exponents wrote admirable 
En^h and could tell a story. They wore the unadvertised lower 
ranks of the bluestockings (Hannah More herself wrote treatises 
and Sacred Dramas for children, and Mrs Chapone’s Letters were 
a classic of orthodox educational opinion). They respected them- 
selves, their language and their subject^ and, at the same tim^ 
though Miss Pinkerton indubitably existed in many quarters, they 
seldom (except in pre&ces) mistook grandiloquence for ease of 
style. They fell, naturally, into groups on the lines of current 
thought : religious beliefs and educational theories being the in- 
fluential factors. 

Hio established chiu-ch takes an important^ though, from a 
literary standpoint, not the foremost, place. Its protagonist in 
the nursery was the redoubtable Barah Trimmer, to whom Oal- 
verloy applied the only possible adjective — ‘good Mrs Trimmer.’ 
Mrs Trimmer wrote only one really notable child’s book, apart from 
tracts and educational works ; but that book, first published in 
1786, is still being printed, published and read. Probably, it 
would not be recognised by its original title : Faindom Histories : 
Desigmd for tt^e ImtrwH/cm of OhMrm, respedtirng timr TreaA- 
mertt of Animals. Here are to be met those excellent little robins 
— The History of the Mohim was the later title — Pecksy, Flapsy, 
Robin and Dick ; here, too, the learned pig is gravely discussed. 
Even though the story is unflinchingly didactic, it has everywhere 
naturalness and charm. Its earnestness is so simple^ and the 
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author’s own interest in the narrative so clear, that age has not 
destroyed its individuality. It contains, incidentally, a footnote 
which lights up, as by a flash, the whole conception of moral tales. 
A mockingbird is introduced into an English scene, and the author, 
always careful of truth, warns the reader that ‘the mock-bird is 
properly a native of America, but is introduced here for the sake 
of the moral’ Volumes could not say more. 

The Bobim is Mrs Trimmer’s main claim upon the memory of 
cliildren; but, in writing about children, rather than directly for 
them, she wielded, at the time, even more power. As a staunch 
churchwoman, she was desperately afraid of Jacobinical tendencies; 
she believed a vast French conspiracy existed to destroy Chris- 
tianity in England, and she kept a very wary eye upon both books 
and education. Her zeal went into details too minute for mention 
here. Its most relevant excursion was a very surprising adventure 
into frdryland. In The Chiardim of EdiusalAon (a polemical 
magazine she conducted from 1802 to 1804), she mentioned chil- 
dren’s books current half a century before, among them some of 
Perrault’s tales. A correspondent at once complained and asked 
for greater severity of judgment because Cittderdla was 

]porhaps one of the moat exceptionable books that was ever written for 
oluldren ... It paints the worst passiona that can enter into the human heart, 
and of which little children riionld, if posaible, be totally ignorant; sneh as 
envy, jealousy, a dislike to mothers-in-law (.sic) and half-rasterH, vanity, a lore 
of dress, etc., etc. 

Mrs Trimmer, who, by her own confession, had been brought up 
on Perrault, agreed that this lady was right. She wjis supimrted, 
a little later, by a tremendous manifesto of the Hociety for the 
Suppression of Vico, expressly denouncing such stories. It is 
difficult, indeed, to find any toleration of fliiryland in these stem 
moralists. 

The other wing of church activity was ropresonted i»y Mrs Sher- 
wood, and she, too, bore witness against fairies, in 1820, she 
edited Sarah hHelding’s Ooverttesa, Tliis, prol>ably, is the fiercest 
example of editorial recension in the whole of literature ; it far 
surpasses Bentley’s revision of Milton. The changes are purely 
arbitrary; the book was virtually rewrittea Mrs Toachum’s 
‘ Little Female Academy ’ was moved fH)m the north to the south 
of England, and every single story told in the course (»f the 
narrative was changed In the original, there ha<l been two 
foiry tales : these were cut out because such stories ‘ can scarcely 
ever be rendered profitable . . . You are, I know, strongly impressed 
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with the doctrine of the depravity of human nature’ and it wonld 
be quite impossible to introduce that doctrine as a ‘motive of 
action in such tales.’ 

Mrs Sherwood, however, is better known for her original work. 
There can be few x)ersons bom before about 1870 who were not 
brought up on The FairdiUd Family (written in India in 1813, 
but not published till 1818 : other parts were added to 1847). 
like The Robins, it is still published — usually with much pietistic 
matter left out — and read. Of all the moral fabulist^ except 
Maria Edgeworth, Mrs Sherwood was the best story-teller. Her 
English is of an extraordinary simplicity and lucidity, and, though 
she accumulates an immense wealth of detail in her scenes, they 
are invariably as clearcut and finely moulded as a good silhouette. 
The tremendous visit to the gallows in The Fairchild Famiily 
is a masterpiece of hon*or: it has won praise from the most 
unsympathetic critics. And who, reading that stiU vivid book, 
has not hungered to eat the meals generously and often described 
in it ? No incidents in books for children, except, perhaps, a few 
in Grimm, and in one or two isolated stories, cleave to, and inhere 
in, the brain through life as do Mrs Sherwood’s. 

She wrote other very popular books. lAMe Henry cmd his 
Reoirer (1815) is a classic of missionary work; it echoed and 
reinforced the efibrts made by its author in India with the help 
of Henry Martyn. It was translated into many tongues, including 
Chinese. Susan Grey (1802) was written for the older girls in 
a Sunday-sdiool. Henry Miner (1822 — 7) was the story of a 
model boy and a tutor whoso complacent virtues make even the 
egro^ouH Mr Barlow, of SanUford and Merton, seem unen- 
lightened. The Infant’s Progress from tite Valley of Hesiruetimi 
to JSvtvrlasthng Glory was one of the numerous adaptations of 
Bunyan to particular boliofr and circumstances. Mrs Sherwood, 
in spite of a prodigiously active life of bonevolenco and domesti- 
city, wrote almost to her dying day; and, with the little stories 
‘written up’ to stock illustrations for various pnblishors, she hits 
well over throe hundred books to her credit. Practically, all of them 
of any importance introduce her strongly marked religious views. 

Enthusiasts are the best mirror of tendencies ; and Mrs lYimmor 
and Mrs Sherwood were both enthusiasts. The moral tendency 
is much loss explicit in other writers. Least of all is it intrusive 
in the best of them; the best, perhaps, of all writers for children — 
Maria Hldgeworth' — as her novels prove, was, also, an inspired 

^ Soe chap. xzn. 
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story-teller. In sheer skill of construction alone, her Pme»£s 
Aamtmt (1796 ; enlarged in later editions), Moral Tales (1801), 
Hoary and Lucy and Fra/nk are masterpieces of the inevitable. 
The moral, it is true, is always perfectly clear, but it is a sympa- 
thetic moi^ — ^it is a part of universal justice and human nature. 
The grace and tender humour of these little tales has never been 
surpassed; Scott’s often quoted eulogy of Sim^ Susan — ‘when 
the boy brings back the lamb to the little girl, there is nothing for 
it but to put down the book and cry ’ — is hardly a hyperbole. 

The tales were written chiefly to illustrate and work out Maria 
Edgeworth’s Other’s system of education, which, in turn, was an 
offiihoot of Bousseau’s doctrine. So, also, was Sand/ord and 
Mertx>n\ in which the eccentric peraonality of Thomas Day found 
a restrained expression. It is a work now in manner and fonn 
quite obsolete, and its lack of humour, often parodied, will 
probably prevent its ever being seriously considered agjun by 
appraisers of children’s books. But, if the character of Mr Barlow 
can be got over, the story— or its string of stories — is full of 
interest It has a goo<l deal of social criticism implicit in mtuty of 
its details. And the episode in which Harry Haiulford is cu,lled 
a blackguard, and flghts, touches an unusual stratum of human 
nature for the moral tale. Day also wrote The Hulory of LittHe 
JarJk (1790). 

French influence — as Mrs Trimmer cried in alanned accents— 
was rife in the nursery. As early as 1740, a i^ctode de la Hature 
had been translated successfiilly. Aniaud Bentuin, ‘sumomnu? k 
juste titre I’Ami des Enfents,’ published the work from which his 
‘just title’ comes — L’Ami des /ihifmis— in 1789 (translated in 
1783). It was successful alike in Knuice, in French in England 
and in English. He wrote, also, he PdU Grandimm, a senti- 
mental tale which was translate<l into English, and himself (by a 
pleasant irony) turned Mrs Trimmer’s FamaUar hdrtHlitdion to 
the Knowledge of Nature into French. 'I’he very {K>pulur hooking 
(Mass for the Mind was a compilation from his works. By him 
stands another liousseauist, Mmo <le (jenlis; her treatise on 
education, AMe et ThAodore (1782), wjis traiwlated (1788) and 
her Tides of the OasUe 0784) were very {sipular in an English 
version (1786). Miss Edgeworth, Barbauld and Aikin, and others 
were given a French dress, and many of the <inaker tsilos of Mary 
Elliott (afterwards Mrs Belson) were produced in ls)th tongues 

* Vol. i, 178S; vol. ii, I7S6j vol. mi, 17Hi); lniUHlat<Kl into Fninoh prolNtbly by 
Bmiuhi— In an VI de la ItfpiMique, 1798. 
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simultaneously. There was clearly, in spite of the revolution, 
much commerce of juvenile ideals. 

Quakers were very active during this period, though most of 
their works have stood the test of time very ill Mary Elliott pro- 
duced a number of short tales {Aunt TaUa, Tales for 

Boys, The Rmnbles of a BtMerfy and others) between 1810 and 
1820, all of which sold largely. Priscilla Wakefield has already 
been mentioned: she wrote some sixteen works between 1791 
and 1810, the best-known being M&niUd Improvememl, Jum&nMe 
Anecdote, Leisure Hours, An Jnl/roduetion to Bota/ny and 
Imtinet Displayed. She was a remarkable woman, largely re- 
s])ousible for the character of her grandson, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. She has fallen into oblivion ; yet, admirers from 
America made special pilgrimages to see her in her old age. 
Ijaucoster ‘backed' her as against Mrs Trimmer. Minor fitbulists 
include Mary Mister {The Advmtmesof a, Doll, 1816), Miss Sand- 
ham, Maria Crabbo, Ifether Hewlett, I. Day, Arabella Argus {The 
Jme/nile Spectedm and Advenlnvres of a Donkey), and many 
otheiu 

To another branch of nonconformity we owe poems that have 
become proverbial. It has been alleged that Ann Taylor’s My 
Mother is the most often parodied poem over written ; but TwinMe, 
TwinMe, LAMe Btar must run it very close; while the splendidly 
martial l)eat of 

The dog will oome when it is called, 

The oat will walk away, 

not merely stirs recollections of infancy in numerous breasts, but 
offers some shrewd fitcts about natural history. It is by Adelaide 
O’Keofie (daughter of the minor dramatist of that name), who 
collabomted with Anno and Jane Taylor in Original Poems 
(1804 — 6); her itaine was dropped in later editions for unknown 
reasons. She wrote other and inferior volumes independently. 
Tlie joint collection is the first instance of the moral tale in versa 
It is modelled, avowedly, on Isaac Watts, but with the addition 
of dramatic interest It contains awful warnings, poems of crime 
and punishment, in which a fault is proved to 1^ a fiiult by some 
terrible lesson : a boy who fishes is caught on a meathook, a girl 
plays with matches and is burnt to death, and so on. The poems, 
in their day, were a new idea, well carried out and enormously 
successfiil. Hymns for hfamt Mmds (1808) and Rhymes for the 
Nursery (1806) are loss minatory; they have a gentle piety which 
can never be valueless, especially when convoyed with aptness of 
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language and metrical skill. The Taylors’ poems simply say them- 
selves; the metre is as sure and inevitable as the moral. 

The gifted family of Taylor was, also, responsible for a good 
many other works. The father— a man of great originality and 
character — ^was an engraver and a writer. Mrs Taylor wrote 
didactic works ; Jefferys wrote ; Isaac wrote ; Anno and Jane 
wrote, apart from their poems ; their descendants wrote. ' It was 
almost impossible to be a Taylor and not write.’ 

Imitations of such a success were at once forthcoming; they 
have not ceased to this day. The best are Mrs Tumor’s. Her 
Gavtimmy Stories are contained in the volumes prettily named 
The Daisy (1807) and The Cowslip. 

Mrs Turner alone of the Taylors’ rivals has a focility equal to 
theirs; her metrical skill is unfailing; her language may be the 
merest prose, but it goes with an infectious swing. Charles and 
Mary Lamb, in Poetry /or ChUdreti (1808), essayed the same kind 
of performance, not without success; but they hardly succeeded 
in going beyond prettiness and gentleness. The Taylors and 
Mrs Turner were more resolute moralists and less unfaltering 
craftsmen. 

One other poet may bo mentioned hero. William Itlake’s 
Soiiys of hmoceriee (1789) were pro<luced by their crojitor in so 
peculiar a way that they had not any part in the real history of 
children’s hooka It required a later generation to rescue them, 
as, in other ways, Herrick and Traherne were rescuotl, from an 
accidental obscurity. 

Apart from propagandists and retributory momlists, much 
good work of a plain kind apt)carod in various ways. The most 
eminent of these less pronounced philanthropists were JDr Aikin 
and his sister Mrs Barbauld, whose JUveninys at Dome is a com- 
panionable and homely miscellany. Uymm in Prom is a series 
of nature-studies in really fine prose; extracts taken out of 
their context might easily to<lay Ixj misbiken for simple passjiges 
from Maeterlinck. Easy Lessons are what tlie title claims. 
Mrs Hofland— iTAc Son of a Genius (181«), The Glergytmn’s 
Widow (1812) and Theodore were among her iHJst-known Iwoks— 
was more stagey and ponqxms, without the clcjumess of o(iually 
determined but loss heavy moralists. Maria I lack, another quaker, 
wrote very successful Fireside. Stories (182f»), a good little moral 
tale, Barry Beon/oy and several pleasant semi-educational 
works. Agnes Strickland’s early work— 7'A« Moss Boim (1822), 
for instance— was in the form of hwtructive fiction. Mrs 1‘ilkiugton, 
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who took to writing because of her straitened drcumstancei^ 
concocted some Biography for Boys (1808) and for QwU (1809), 
an abridged translation of Marmontel’s MoroU Tales and, among 
other works, the portentously named Ma/rvdlous Advmbmes: or, 
the Vicissitudes of a Gat (1802). 

The most illustrious author who ever wrote for children (and 
yet Goldsmith and Dickens and Thackeray might dispute the titl^ 
though they did not write so much) has been reserved till the end 
of the moralists. Charles and Mary Lamb’s Mrs Leioeste/ii^s School 
(1807) was certainly a moral tale; rather a dull one in itself, but 
interesting because of its author and its style. Equally certainly 
Priivee Borus (1811) and The King aiul Quern of Hearts (1806) 
were not moral tales; nor were they, for that matter, either a 
commercial success or a literary production in any way worthy of 
Lamb. They belong to the reaction against morality, and would 
not attract much attention but for the names of Lamb and Godwin. 
The Pomts have already been mentioned. Tcd^ from Shake- 
speare (mainly Mary’s) — written for Godwin’s neat little JummUe 
Library — ^havo a curious charm: it would bo possible to read 
them in iguonince and bo sure that they were the work of a 
competent winter. On the other hand, for tlieir particular purpose, 
they have strong defects. The language is very long-winded for 
children, and the train of thought too often adult; while they 
frequently give a very incomplete version of the plays’. 

But though, in the eyes of reviewers and the chroniclers of the 
serious, the moral tale occupied the larger part of the nursery, 
the ‘objhctionable ’ fiiiry tale and its offiihoots still persisted 
Indeed, like the fabled camomile, tlie harder you trod it, the fester 
it grow. In the chapbooks, it and non-moral rimes — about Jack 
and Jill and the Babes in the Wood and their peers — ^had an 
inglorious popularity. But, in the editions with coloured illustra- 
tions which iKiured from the {iress between 1800 and about IBJIO, 
it endued fine and honourable raiment The best extant col- 
lection of these works contains about 400 volumes, which it is 
obviously impossible to examine in detail. Ex pede Hfiraulem. 
They have a strong family likeness, for the excellent reason that 
they were produced imitatively to suit a fashion. That fashion was 
sot, or, at any rate, rendered dominant, by the Ixjst of all these 
picture books — William Iloscoe’s Bviterfifs Ball ( 1800 — 7), written 
for his littlo son Robert There is not any moml here; the book is 
nothing but faucifulness and graceful frivolity. There wore hosts 

^ Ldc, Hidnoy, profaoo to Thu Shahn^mn Hiorij liookt by Mary Maoleod (1902)^ 

Id* L. XX. on. xvz* ^5 
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of imitations, the best and the best-known being Mrs Dorset’s 
Peacoi^ at Home and Lion’s Masqmrada. They nearly all ap- 
peared in the same year, 1807, which reveals the imitative 
vigilance of the publishing trade. Of The BvMer^fly’s BaU and 
The Pecmdt at Home, 40,000 copies were sold that year. 

Akin in pictorial appeal, but of more pedestrian execution, 
were many facetious jingles and storybooks, for the most part 
derivatives of the nursery rime. The Life atid Hisiory of A 
Apple Pie, The Dame amd her Donkey's Five (1823), 27ie Gaping 
Wide-numthed WaddBmg Frog (1823; a version of an ancient 
cumulative rime that appears in The Top Book of AU, in 1760) 
were among the most noteworthy. Dame Wiggins of Lee (1823), 
of this numerous fellowship, attracted the attention and eulogy of 
Buskin. The History of tltie Sixteen Wonderful Old Women 
(1821) contains the first instance of the metrical fonn commonly 
called the limerick, and usually ascribed to Edward Lear; it 
is hero used, with skill and finish, for some preposterous 
adventures. 

The importance of these works lies not in tlieir individual 
merits but in their collective mass. Public opinion w»ih changing. 
The ‘renascence of wonder’ had spread to the nursery, and a new 
age was at hand. It is hardly i)ossible to treat of later books 
within the limits of this work ; their numbers and variety defy 
compression. The reign of Victoria, almost from its inception, saw 
children’s books much as they are now, in their nwraJLe and ideals. 
JB’resh ideas came, and new methods of production changed the 
outward appearance of the nui-sery library. But, in essentials, it 
was full-grown; it was emancipated from the tyranny of dogma, 
and the seeds of all its developments had taken root. 

The modem era can be dated almost by one Iwok— (leorge 
Cruikshank’s edition of the (}&nmn Popidar Stories of the 
brothers Qrimm (1824 — 6). Once again, English childhood re- 
entered fairyland by foreign aid. The immetliate popularity of the 
book was evidence of the change in taste. A furtlter stop towards 
freedom and aesthetic attnictivcness was made by Bir Uonry Colo 
(‘Felix Summerly’) and the enlightened publishor, Josoidi Cundall, 
with The Home ’Treasury', while Catherine Sinclair’s delightful 
Holiday Hovjie(}SS9) showed tlmt not otdy was amusement harm- 
less, but naughtiness itself might be venial and even plesisant. 
The moral tale was killed, and the crudities of the rival ‘pretty 
gilt toys for girls and boys’ wore ^■ebom and regenerated in the 
work of greater artists and more ambitious publishera Momlity 
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tamed itself to usefulness: the Howitts (Mary first introduced 
Hans Christian Andersen to English readers), ‘Peter Parley’ 
(S. G. Goodrich was the most active claimant to the pseudonym) 
and similar writers composed their excellent books and poems 
from a plain, serious point of view — ^they furnished matter of feet, 
cheei’fiilly phrased, not matter of doctrine, aggressively insisted 
upon. Hai'riet Martineau and others wrote stories which were 
nothing but stories, and in which the wider range of human know- 
ledge enormously increased the narrative interest. 

The logical coincided with the historical development. Modern 
feiry tales began to be written, and the higher kind of levity 
produced nonsense. Lewis Carroll’s two Alice books (1866 and 
1872) and Sj/lvie mid B'rwio (1889) were works of genius; but 
they could not have won a hearing and undying applause if 
the minds of the audienc'e had not been prepared by what had 
gone before. The fairy tales of Andci'seu, Kingsley, Jean Ingelow, 
George MacDonald, Ruskin, Tliackemy, Mark Lemon and other 
writers still living were not glorified folklore; but they could not 
have been published — perhaps not oven written — but for the glory 
that had come to folklore after repression. Only an age ready 
to be childish after having learnt the hoi>olussness of tacking 
morals on to fiiiry tales could have welcomed Lear’s Book 0 / 
Nonmm (1816). Magaiaincs of wide scoik) came with the ’sixties. 
Education was utterly divorced from pleasure— in Imoks. Con- 
currently with the rapid increase of ttie adult novel, and, as the 
natural conse<iuenco of the relief from insistence upon ‘instruction,’ 
stories pure and simple grow in fevonr and numbers — stories either 
of real life, like Miss Yonge's or Mrs Ewing’s, or of genuinely 
romantic adventure, like the tales of Ballantyne, Marryat, ‘ Percy 
Ht John ' and many others ; nor were the adult works of Marryat, 
Kingsley, Lytton, Stevenson and others forbidden. They cul- 
minated in the modern school of juvenile fiction, adult in form 
and young only in style and iwychology. Henceforward, indued, 
duldren’s books denuind not history, but criticism. 
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CHAPTER II 

POLITICAL WRITERS AND SPEAKERS 
I. Satirists 

A. The Rolhad and its CowtTihutors 

The Uolliad, i.e. Criticisms on the Bolliad; Probationary Odes for the 
Laiireateship; and Political Eclogues and Miscellanies originally ap- 
peared in the Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser for 1784 and follow- 
ing years. 9th edn. 1791 (the first complete collection). 22nd edn. 1812. 
As to the authorship of The Bolliad, see Notes and Queries, ser. i, 
vol. II, pp. 114-115, 242, 373; voL iii, p. 129. 

Conrthope, W. J. On The Bolliad. History of English Poetry. Tol. v. 
1905. 


George Ellis 

See The Anti-Jacobin, sect, r, infra. 

French Laurence 

Epistolary corresp<mdcn(*e of the Bt. Hon. Edmimd Burke and Dr Erench 
Laurence. 1827. 

Poetical Remains, with a memoir. Dublin, 1872. 
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Lhorary Relics, with his life, by lus widow. 1807. 

The h^igitive, A Oomedy. 1792. 


Bichard Tickoll 

Anticipation. 1778. 

The Project. 1778. 

[As to TickelFs work as a draiuai.ist, see vol. x, chap, i v, bibliography.] 

B. Peter Pindar {jJohn fVolcot) 

Works. With mein(»ir. 5 vols. 1812. 

Lyric Odes to the Itoyal Academicians. 1782, 1783, 1785. 
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Ode upon Ode, or a Pt>op at 8t Jame^^s. 1787. 
instructions to a <'s(debrated lioureat. 1787. 

An Epistle to the Enip4»ror of Ohina. 1817. 

Courthopis W. J. On Polar Pindar. History of English Poetry. Vol. v. 
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UazUtt, W. Peter Pindar. The Atlas, 5 April 1829. Works. Edd. Waller, 
A. R. and Glover, A. Vol. xii. 1904. 
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Humour. New <id. 1890. 

Beitterer, T- Lel>en und Werke Peter Pindars. Schipperis Wiener Beitrftge. 
Vienna, 1900. 
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4th edn. 2 vols, 1809, 
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P<Mtioal Tales by Sir Gregory Gander. 1778. 

History of the late Revolution in the Dutch Republic* 1789. 

See^ (dso^ ante^ vol. x, chap, x, bibliography. 

John llookham Frere 
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2nd edn. 8 vols. 1874. 

The Monks and the Giant.s. Prospectus and spoeimen, <d«. 1818. 4th edn. 
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The Aoharnians, The Knights, and The Biwls (of Aristophanes transL). 
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The Frogs (of Aristophanes iransl). l8iJ9. 
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Festing, G. J. H. Frere and his friends. 18t>9. 
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vol. VI.] 
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' William Cobhett 
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Observations on the emigration of Dr Joseph Priestley. 1794. 
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CHAPTBE III 

BENTHAM AND THE EARLY UTILITARIANS 

I. G^eneral Authorities 

Albee^ B. History of English UtilitarianiBixL 1902. 

Bonar, J. Philosophy and Political Economy. 1893. 

Halfivy, B. Formation du Radicalisme philosophiqne. 3 vols. 1901-4 
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1788-9. 

Robert Hall (1764-1831) 

Works. Ed. Gregory, 0. 6 vols. 1832-8. 

Ohristianity eonsistent with the love of Freedom. 1791. 

Apology for the freedom of the Press. With remarks on Horsley^s sermon, 
30 Jon. 1793. 1793. 

Modem Infidelity considered in respect to its influence on Society. 1800. 

Samuel Horsley, Bp oj St Asaph (1733-1806) 

Ti*a(*t8 in controversy with Priestley. 1789. 

Sermon before the Uouse of Lords. 1793. 

Sermons. 3wl cdii. 3 vols. Dundee, 1812. 

SiKH'ches in Parliament. Dundee, 1813. 

Charges. DiiiKhM'), 1813. 

Sir James Mackintosh (1766-1832) 

Miscellaneous Works. 3 vols. 28^46. 

Dis<*4)urse on the study of the Law of Nature and Nations. 1799. 

Dissorlation on the progi’css of Ethical philosophy chiefly during the 17th 
and 18th cfmturies. 1830. 10th <Hin. 1872. 

Tindiciae Gallicae: defence of the French Borohiiion against Burke in- 
cluding strictuH^H on the late production of de Calonne. 1791. 

Thomas Robert Malihus 

An Essay on the Principle of Population «is it affects the Future Improve- 
ment of So<ueiy, with Remarks on the Speculations of Mr Godwin, 
M. (/ondorcct, and other Writers. 1798, 

An Essay on the fVinciplc of Population; or, a Vi(»W' of iis Past and Prewmt 
cflfecison Human Happiness. 2iidedn. 1803. 

Observations on the effects of the (Jorn Laws. 1814. 3rd edn. 1815. 

An Inciniry ink) the Nature and Progress of Rent. 1815. 

Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting the Importation of 
Fondgn (k)rn. 1815. 

Principles of Poliihfal Economy. 1820. 2nd edn. (with life of the author by 
Bp Otter), mu 

The Measure of Value stated and Illustrated. 1823. 

Dofinitions in Political Economy. 1827, 

Summary View of the i*riiu4ple of iV)puIatiou. 18J50. 

Bonar, J. Malthus and his Work. 1885, 

Letktrs of Ri<‘ardo to Malthus. 1887. 

Oossa, L. H IMiicipio <11 popoln/joiie di T. R, Malthus. 1895. 
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Moliuari, G-. de. Malthns, essai snr le principe de population. 1889, 
Soetbeer, A. Stellnng der Sozialisten znr MiJthnssohen Bevdlkernngslehre* 
1886. 

Dugald Stewart 

Works. Ed. Hamilton^ Sir W. 11 vols, 1854-8, 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Hnman Mind. Vol. i. 1792. Vol. ii. 

1814. Tol. III. 1827. 

Ontlines of Moral Philosophy. 1793. 

Philosophical Essays, 1810. 

Memoirs of Adam Smith, William Eobertson and Thomas Beid. 1811. 

A G^eneral View of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical and Political 
Philosophy since the Bevival of Letters. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Supplementary Dissertation.) Part i. 1815. Part ii. 1821. 

The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, 1828. 

John Horne Tooke (1736-1812) 

"Bifftt ‘irrcpicvTtt, or the Diversions of Pnrley. 2 vols. 1786-1805. New edn. 

Ed, Taylor, R. 2 vols. 1829. 

Review of the Constitution. 1791. 

Proceedings on trial of J. II. Tooke for high treason. 2 vols. 1796. 

Joseph Totonsend 

A Dissertation on the Poor Laws. 1785. 

Observations on Various Plans for the Relief of the Poor. 1788, 

Journey through Spain. 1791. 3rd edn. 1814. 

Richard Watson^ Bp of Llandaff (1737-1816) 

Apology for Christianity, in a series of Letters to B, Oibbon. 1776. 

Apology for the Bible, in answer to Thomas Paine. 1796. 

Address to the People of Great Britain. 1798. 

Miscellaneous Tracts. 3 vols. 1815. 

Artfmr Young 

On the War in North America. 1768. 

Reflections on the Present State of Affairs at home and abroad. 1759. 

A Former’s Letters to the People of England. 1768. 

A Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern Counties of England and Wales. 
1768. 

A Six Months? Tour through the North of England. 4 vols. 1771. 

The Farmer’s Tour through the East of England. 4 vols. 1770-1. 

A Course of Experimental Agriculture. 1770. 

The Farmer’s Calendar. 1771. 

Political Arithmetic. 1774. 

Tour in Ireland. 1780. 

Travels during the years 1787, 1788, 1789, luid 1790 undertaken more particu- 
larly with a view of ascertaining the Cultivation, Wealth, Resotmees, 
and National Prosperity of the Kingdom of France. 2 vols. Bury 
St Edmunds, 1794 (first edn of vol. i publisluHl 1792). French transl. 
1793-4, 1856. B<L with introduction, etc., by Betham-Edwards, M. 3rd 
(Mill. 1890. 

The Example of France a warning to England. 1793. 

Autobiography. Ed. Betham-Edwards, M. 1898. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WILLIAM COWPEB 

1. MSS IN TfijE British Museum 
The followinjtr Additional MSS contain int.eresting’ Cowiier data : 

21154, 2ir>5<», IctierH; 24154, 24155, poems 1770-1793 and letters; 29716, 
chronological lint of Cowpcir’s letterH, 1758-1799; 30801, variations from the 
Ist edn of the t.ranH. of t.he Iliad, IranH. of Milton’s poems, and Epigrams 
30803 A and B, p<KmiH 1797—1803; 30805, 31998, letters; 32348, views of 
Cowper’s birthplace; 32fl50, portmit; fl2573, Kecollections of Cowper by 
Mitford, J.; JK1904, J57059, lelierH; 37095, minor poems, unfinished letter of 
Cowper in the form of a general diary of his health, Tues. 13 Nov.-Sat. 
17 Nov. ri792J an<i other letters. 


II. Works 

Works. K<1, Newton, *1. 10 \<»ls. 1817. 

Misceilane<»us Works. Willi a life and notes by Memos, J. S. 3 vols. 
Edinimrgh, lHil4. 

Works; his hife and Letters by 1 1 ay ley, W., now first completed by the 
iutriNliieiion of (k)wper’s private Com>}Kpondence; ed. Grimshawe, T. S. 
(With an Essay on tin* Genius and Poetry of Cowper by Cunningham, 
.1. W.) 8 vols. IHJlTn 2nd edn. 1836. 

Works, eoiiiprtsing his P<Muns, Correspondence, and Translations. With a 
life of the* author by th(» editor, Uobert Southey. 15 vols. 1836-7. 
Works, comprising liis Poems, Corrf^Hpondence, and Translations. With a 
life of tin* author, by the editor, HoU^rt Southey. 8 vols. (Bohn’s 
StiuidaiHi Library.; 1853-5. 


HI. PoKMH 
A. Coihvtions 

Pocuns. 2 vols. 1782-5 and 1782-6. [Some copies of vol. i contain the 
uncorreeirfHl lines in The Progress of Error: 

With memoraiidum-lmok to rninuti^ down 
Th<» several posts, aini where the chaise broke down; 
an<l tfie <iriginal passage of Expostulation, lieginnitig: 

Hast Oioti admit t(Ml lyith a blind, fond truHti.1 
Some copies of the 1st edn contain theprc^fime by Newton, J.; 2nd edn, 
2 vols., I78tl; 3r<l, 1787; 4th, 1788 ; 5th, with prefwe by Newl4m,f7.,l793; 
6th, 1794 5. Other edns; 1798 (two), 1806, 1803, 1805. 

Poems,... With a life of the Author and observations on his writings. 
L18(H>?] 

Poems [with pw^fiwi^ by Newton, J.J* A new <win to which aw^ now first 
addiHi Olm^y Hymns by W* 0. and trauslations from Madame Ouiou. 
IHOti. Also 3 vols. 1806, 2 vols. 1808. A new edn. 2 vols. 1808. 
Pwms. ...In two volumes. ( V 0 I. in containing his posthumous Poetry and a 
sketch of his lif<% by Johnson, J.) 3 vols. 1815. New edn, with preface 
by Newton, J. 3 vols. 1817. 


K. L. XI. 
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Poems, the early pt*oduotioiis of W. Cowper, now first published. With 
anecdotes of the Poet collected from lettei*s of Lady Hesketh. Ed. 
Croft, J. 1825, 

Poetical Works. Ed. Cary, H. F., with a biographi<*al notice of the author. 

1839. A now edn with preface by Grinislxaw^e, T. S. 1845. 

Poetical Works. With Ufe, orliictd disHcrtation, and explanatory notes, by 
GilfiUan, G. 2 rols. Edinburgh, 1854. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Bell, K. 3 vols. 1854. 

Poetical Works. With notes and memoir by Biniee, J. (Aldiiie edn of 
the British Poets.) 3 vols. 1865. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with notes and biogniphical introduction, Bonham, W. 
(Globe edn.) 1870. 

Cowper’s Shorter Poems. Ed., with introduction and notes, Webb, W. T. 1896. 
Unpublished and Uncolleci,ed Poems. Ed. Wright, T. (Cameo Series.) 
1900. 

Poems. Ed., with an introduction and iioiics, Bailey, J . C. 1905. 

Complete Poetical Works. Ed. Miiroi*d, 11. S. 1905. 

B, Hcpanitv Poemn 
Anti-Thelyphthora; a tale, in verse. 1781. 

Olney Hymns. [By Newton, J. and Cowper, W.l 1779. 1781. Other edns: 
1783, 1787, 1795, 1797 (two), 1806, 1810, 1812, 1820, 1821, 1829. 

Hymns on vimous subjects, now first e4>lleeted together. 1822. 

The Journey of John Gilpin [a baihul by W. ().]. [1783.] Uphi [1810?]. 
(Both in ehapbook form.) 

Gilpin’s Rig; or the Wedding Day Kept, a Droll Sfoiy; Iteiul by 
Mr. Henderson, at Free-masoiis Hall and Mr, Bmhhdey, at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Conisiining An Ae^M>unt of John (rdpin, tlie Bold 
Linen Draper of (^hempsido; how he went farther and faster than 
he intended, and came Home safe at hist. London: PriniiHl for 
S. W. Fores, (No. 3,) Pimuiilly. And F. Clarkson, (No, 73,) St. 
PauPs-Church-YaiHl. Prie4*Two Pence. Entemlat II amourist’s- 
Hall. [1783?! 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin.... With six illustrations by 
Cruikshaiik, G. 1828. 

The Task, to which are added the Epistle to Joseph Hill, Tir(H^inium, and 
John Gilpin. ( DeH<»pil)c<l on the flyleaf as a He<*.ond vol. of poems by 
W.O.) I7a5. 2nd e<ln. 1786. Also 1787, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1798 (two) 
and 18()9. The Task. 2 vols, 1825. 

Poems (1. On his Mother’s Picture. II. On the Dog and Waterllly). 1798. 
Table Talk, mid other Potnns. 2 vols. 1817. 


IV. PuosK WuuKs ANi> Editkp Mattkk 

AdelphL A sketch of tlu^ character, and an mroiint of the last illness of the 
late . . . J ohn Cowper. W ri ttmi by - . . W. C. Faithfully trfins(*ribed from 
his original manusi*sript by Newton, J. 1892. 

Cowperis edition of Milton, 4 vola, ed. ILayley, W., w«w published 1810. 
He contributed a few papiirs to 'Plie Counoissemr in 1754, ami Ht James’s 
Chronicle 1761; a pax^er on his Hares, and a letter signed ‘^Aletluwi^’’ on 
Popii’s Homer, to The Geuilomtui’s Magazine in June 1784 mid August J785 
respectively; and a review of (Hover’s Atheimid to The Analytical Review, 
February 1789. John Gilpin first appeared in The Puhlic Advertiw^r, at the 
end of 1782. 
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V. Letters 

Life and posthumous writings (chiefly Letters) with an introductory letter to 
...Earl Cowper. ByHayley, W. 3 vols. Ohiohester, 1803>4. (A sup- 
plement to this edn, entitled Supplementary Pages to the Life of Cowper, 
was issued in 1806.) 

Life and Letters, with remarks on epistolary writers by Hayley, W. A new 
edn. 4 vols. Chichester, 1809. 3 vols. 1824. 

Letters. A new edn revised by . . . Johnson, J. 3 vols. 1817. 1820. 

Private Correspondence with several of his most intimate friends now first 
published from the originals in the possession of [and ed. by] Johnson, J. 
2 vols. 1824. 3rd edn. 2 vols. 1837. 

Life, with Selections from his Correspondence. [By Seeley, R. B.] 1855. 

Letters, l>eing a selection from his correspondence : with a sketch of his life, 
and biographical notices of his correspondents. [1862.] 

Lettciu E<L, with introduction, Benham, W. 1884. 

Selections from CowpcPs Ijetters. Ed., with introduction and notes, Webb, 
W.T. 1805. 

Correspondence of W. C. Arranged in chronological order, with annotations 
by Wright. T. 4 vols. 1004. 

Selections from Cowper’s Letters. Ed. Lucas, B. V. With notes by 
Milford, M. L. 101 J. 

Letters by W. C., chosen and edited, with a Memoir and a few notes, 
Frazer, J. 2 vols. 1012. 

VL Translations 

The Works of llorac^e, in English verse, by Mr. 1)uuc<mil>o...and other 
hands. 4 vols. 1767. (Oowpei*^H two contributions are in vol. rn, 
pp. 37, 80.) 

The Iliad and Odyssey... translated... by W. 0. 1791. 2nd edn, ed. 
Johnson, J. 1802. Other edus 1800, 1810, 184'7. 

Cowper’s English version of the Odyssey... with a Commentary... by 
Otrvs. 1843. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into English blank verse by W. (3. etc. 
1855. 

The Power of (ilraci^ illustrated; in letters from a minister of the reformed 
church (Van Lier) to John Newton, translated by... Cowper. 1792. 

Poems translaUMl from the French of Madame do La Mothe Guion. To 
whicli are added some original poems, etc. 180L Also 1802, 1803, 1811. 

Latin and Italian Poems of MiUon, translated by W. 0. 1808. 

Adam: a sacred drama, translated from the Italian of G. B. Andreini 
[by W. C. etc.]. Latin and Italimi poems of Milton tiiinslated . . . 
i)y W. C. Cowper’s edn of Milion^s Works. Vol. in. 1810. 

Milton’s Earlier Poems, including the translailous by W. C.of thoH<» 
written in Latin and Italian. (Oassoll’s National Library, now 
series, vol. lxx.) 1905. 

VI 1. BionRAPHV ANO Criticism 

aVcc, also, the various introductions to Cow|ku’’h Works mentioiUHl in sections 
n, III, V, ante^ and bibliography of William Uayley in chap, viu^post* 

Ainger, A. Cowper. Lectures and Essays. Vol. i. 1905. 

Boucher, S. W. Cowper, sa corwwpomianco et sen poijsies. 1874. 

Brooke, S. A. Theology in the Eiiglish Poets. Cowper. 1874 10th edn. 
1907. 

26—2 
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BuU, J osiaii. J ohn N ewton ... an antobiograpliy and narratiTe (compiled by 
Bnll,J.). [1868.] 

Cavii,T.E. A Plea for Cowper. Gentleman’s Mag. VoLcc3XCVi. Jtinel904!. 

Cheeyer, G. B. Leotnres on the life, genius, and insanity of Cowper, 1866. 

Cowper, W. Memoir of the early life of W. C. written by himself; with an 
Appendix, containing some of Oowper’s religions Letters, and other 
documents. 1816. 2 ndedn. 1816. Srdedn. 1817. 4th edn. 1818. 

Memoir of. ..the life of W. C.... detailing particularly the exercises of 

his mind in regard to religion. Written by himself, ... To which are 
appended an original . . . poem and a fragment. 1816. 

Narrative of the life of W. C.... Written by himself. A now edn 

illustrated by extracts from The Ghi*istian Observer, and li*om Cowper’s 
religious correspondence. Birmingham, 1817. 

The AntoT)iogi*aphy of Cowper, or an iiccoiint of the most interesting 

part of his life. Written by himself. To which are added some jmems 
copied from MS. 1836. 

Cowper, illustrated by a series of views in, or near, the park of Weston 
Underwood, Bucks ; accompanied with descriptiotis, and a skeich of the 
Poet’s life. 1808. 

Dewar, G. A. B. Cowper the Castaway. Saturday Review. Vol. xoix, p. 12. 
1906. 

Dowden, E. Cowper and William Uayley. Atlantic Monthly, July 1907. 

Elwin, W. Cowper. Quarterly Review', Jan. 1860. Rptd in Sonuj xviii 
century Men of Letters. Vol. i. 3902. 

Gearey, Caroline. Cowper and Mary Unwin. A centenary memento. 

Gill, J. Cowper the Poet. Recolleeiious of a visit at Olm^y. 1890. 

Greatheed, S. Memoir of W. Cowper Revised . . . by . . . S. ( S 1 83 4 . 

Hartmann, II. Uber W. Cowper’s Tirocinium. 189(i. 

Heskoth, Harriet. Letters of Lady IL^keih to tlie Rev. John tlohiison, IjL.D. 
concerning his kinsman William Cowper the Poet. 

Hoffinann, C. W. William Cowper’s Belosenheit uii<l litc^rariscdK^ Kritik* 
1908, 

Neve, J. A Concordance to the poetical works of W. Oowpe^r. 1887. 

Newton, J. The Newton-Cowper Centenary, 1907. [1007.] 

Oliphant, Mrs. The literary history of England iu the end of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th centiury. 3 vols, 1882. 

Olney and its aBSociations; or, Reminlsceiices of the x>oet Cow'p<^r. 1880. 

Pollock, J, M. The life, genius, and poedry of W. Cowp<»r. 18()0, 

Sainte-Bonve, 0, A. William CovnM^r,ou de la Po 6 sie domesiuiue. Causerh^ 
du Liindi. Tome xi, pp, 132-165. 1866. 

Storer, J. S. The Rural Walks of Cowper; displayed in a serim of views 
near Olney, Bucks: representing the seem^ry exempiilhid in his ixiems; 
with desenptivo skeUdies, and a memoir of tlie poet V life. 1 1826 ? 1 

Symington, J. A. The Po<d of Home Life. Ctuitimary memories of W. C. 
[1900.] 

Taylor, T. The life of W. Cowper, Esq. compiletl from his correspondence. 
1833. 

Thompson, S. Cowper as a Letter Wriler. Acwlemy. Vol.i.xvi. ItJ April 1904. 

Tomlinson, J. Three Household Poets; ym, Milton, Cowp<»r, Burns, 1869, 

Wright, T. The Town of Cowper, or the Htcntiry and htsi^orii^tl asscMuaiions 
of Olney, etc. 1886. 

— The Loved Haunts of Cowper, lieing an outline of the life of W. C. with 
fiqpedal reference to his favourite resorts in Olney and Weston Under- 
woodL etc. 1894. 


G. A, B. 
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CHAPTER V 


H WILLIAM WOEDSWOBTH 

L MSS IN THE British Museum 

Additional MS 18204, f. 193. Letter to J. Losb. 1798, 

27457, f. 36. Sonne1<H. 1809. Copies. 

27925, IT. 105, 109. Lctiors to F. Beynolds. nui. 

30262, f. 96. Partioulars conoorninpr W. W., by his son William. 1860. 

34046, ir. 114-131. Letters to D. Stuart. 1801-38. 

34225, f. 192. Letter to H. N. Coleridge. 1834. 

34588, f. 57. Lett^iP W Dr S. Butler. 1831. Copy. 

35344^ IT. 1:I5-161. Letters to T. Poole. 1798-1815. 

f. 142. Letter to C. J. Fox. 1801. Copy by S. T. Coleridge. 

f. 143. Letiop to W. Willierforce. 1801. Copy by S. T. Coleridge. 

35344, f. 162. Agr<N)>ment wit h J. Bart.holoniew for tenancy of Alfoxden. 

1707. Copy. 

36526, f. 31. Letter to d. Seott, with tliM^e sonnets. 1816. 

36527, f. 196. Biographieal Notice. 1832. 

36097, fL 42^ 132. lietters to Mi*h Clarkson. 180(>, 1814. 

37425, f. 113’’. Allusions, by Sir Walter Seott, 38if)8. 

— 37406, f. 76. W. W.V INsd’s Bpitaiph, tranHcril)ed by P. B. Shelley. 
1812. 

37725, f. 10. Quatrain. I84i. ITologniph. 

Egerton MS 207»5, f. 118. fi(4.ter to A. Cooper. 18ti. 

f. 226. l*orirait. 


If. Poems 
A. Cidlectimh 

For Lyrieid Ballads, w under Separate P<Mniis, sect, o, post:. 

Poems in two volumes. 1807. Rptd e<L lliiticdiinson, T. 2 vols. ^ 1897. 
Poems... iitcliidiitg Lyrieai Ballads, and the miscellamwiis pieces of the 
author. With additional poems, and a new pwfa<*e, and a supplementary 
essay. 3 vols. 1815-20. 

Poetical Work^. 4 vols, Boston (IT.S.A.), 1824 
Poetical Work* . 5 vols. 1827. 

Poetical Works. P4iris, 1828. 

Poetical Works. A new etlitioii. 4 vols. 18;12. 

Poeiicid Works. A new’ edition, 6 vols, lBtttl-7. 

Poetical Works. A lu'-w iMlition. 6 vols. 1840. 

Poems, chiefly of early ami Iat<^ years; including The Bonlerers, a tragedy. 
7 vols. 1842 54 

Poetical Works. A new edition Lwith notes, appendix, prefsuMi, eU^J. 1849. 
Poetical Works. A new mlition. 6 vols, 1849-50. 

Poems. ... A m»w (Hlitioii. 1851. 

Poetical Works. A new miition. 6 vols. 1857. 

Poetical Works. 7 vols. Boston (CAA.), 1857. 

Poetical Works. Ediubiirgii 1,1859]. 

Poetical Works, 1861. 

Poetical Works. Edinburgh, 1863. 
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Poetical Works. 1869. 

Poetical Works. A new and compleio annotated emtion. (Jne Centenary 
edition.) 1870. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with a critical memoir, Rossetti, W. M. [1870.] 

Poetical Works. A new edition. 6 vols. 1882. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Knight, W. 11 vols. [The Life of Wordsworth, by 
Knight, W., vols. ix-xi.] 1882-9. Also ed. Knight, W. 8 vols. [Fnll 
bibliography in vol. vin]. 1896. 

Poetical Works. With a prefatory notice... i>y Symington, A. J. (The 
Canterbnry Poets.) [1884, etc.] 

Poetical Works. With an introduction by Morley, J. (Bibliogwiphy by 
Tntin, J. R.) 1888. 

Poetica] Works. 8 vols. GHasgow [1889]. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with memoir, by Dowden, E. 7 vols. [Memoir in 
vol. I and bibliography and chronologicjal table of jwems in vol. vii.] 
(Aldine edition of the British Poets.) 1892-3. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with introduction and notes, Hutchinson, T. 5 vols. 
1895. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with introduction and notes, Hutchinson, T, (Oxford 
edition.) 1994. 

Poems. Ed., with an introduction and notes, Smith, C'. N. 3 vols. 1908. 

Poetica] Works. With introduction by Dowden, B. [1910.] 


B. Selections 

The Earlier Poems of William Wordsworth corrected m in the latest 
editions. With preface and notes, showing the text as it Htor>d in 1815. 
Ed. Johnson, W, 1857. 

Pastoral Poems. . . . Illustrated with numerous engravings. 1858. 

Poems. • . . Selected and ed. Willmott, B. A. 1859. 

Poems.. ..Chosen and edited by Arnold, Matthew, (Golden Treasury 
Series.) 1879. 

Poems. . . . Selected from the best editions. 2 vols. 1 880. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Selected from the best eilitions, 2 vols. [1885.] 

Selections from Wordsworth, with a brief sketch of Ins life. Cincinnati, 1886. 

Selections from Wordsworth. By Knight, W. and other members of the 
Wordsworth Society. With preface and notes. 1888. 

Early Poems. [Selected by Tiitin, J. R.] 1889. 

Selections from Wordsworth. With notes hy (ileorge, A. J. Boston 
(U.S.A.), 1889. 

Select Poems.. ..Ed., with notes, Kolfe, W. J. New York, 1889. 

Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth. Soleote<l and ed. Shorter, C. K. 1892. 

Shorter Poems. With introduction and nottw by Deni, W. 1895. 

The Lyric Poems of Wordsworth. (The I-iyric Foots.) [1897.] 

Poems. ... A selection. Ed. Dowden, E. Boston, 1 1*8. A. ami London, 18.97. 

Poems dedicated to National independence and Liberty. Rptd on behalf 
of the Greek struggle for the independence of (/rote. With an iiitro- 
diietion by Brooke, Stopford A. 1897. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Ed., with intrcxliietion and notes, Webb, 
W. T. 1897. 

Selections. . . , With an introduction by Caini, E). 1899. 

Selections. Ed. Smith, N. 0. (Little Library.) 1901. 

Poems from Wordsworth. (Chosen and ed Moore, T. S.) 1JK)2. 

Poems. With an introduction by Meynell, A. (Red Letter Library.) 
1903. 

Poems. . . , Selected and ed. Knight., W- 1904. 
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Selections from Wordswortb, preceded by LowelPs Essay on Wordsworth 
and annoteiod by Cotterilb H, B. 1904. 

Select Poems from Wordsworth. With an introduction by Morley, H, 
(CasselPfi National Library.) 1905. 

Poems. . . . Solecletl, with an introduction, by Brooke, Stopford A. J]lusti*ated 
byNew.E.n. 1007. 

A Decade of Years, Poems by William Wordsworth, 1798-1807. [Selected 
by 0. S. f.c. Cobden-Sandei*Hon, T. J.] Hammersmith, 1911, 
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Lyrical Ballads, with a few other poems. [With the Rime of The Ancient 
Mariner and Tlie Niprhtin^ale, by S. T. Ooleridffe.] 1798. Rptd ed. 
Dowden, E. 1891. Rptd ed. ITiitchinsou, T. 1898. 2nd edn. 1907. 
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III. Prosk Works 
A. (Uilleciions 

Pr<»H<» Works. For the (Irst time <*onecM, with mlditlons from unpublished 
manuH 4 *riptH. K<1,, with pw^ftice, notes and illustraitions, Urosart, A. B. 
3 voK 187<>. 
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Prose Writiugs of Wordsworth; selected and edited, with an introduction, by 
£ni^ht, W. (The Scott Library.) 1893. 

Prose Works. B(L Knijofht, W. 2 vols. 1896. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OOLEBIDGE 

An exhaustive bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of S. T. 
Coleridge, by Mr T. J. Wise, was issued by the Bibliographical Society 
in 1913, 


I. Poetical and Dramatic Works 
A. Collected Edttions 

Poetical Works. 3 vols, 1828. 

3 vols. 1829. 

3 vols. 1834. 

Poems. 1844. 

Poems. 1848. 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 1852. [Frequently rpld.] 

Dramatic Works. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent. 1852. [Frequently rpid.J 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 1863. [Frequently rptd.] 

Poems. Ed, Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. New and enlarged edn with 
life of the author. 1870. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with a critical memoir, by Rossetti, W. M. [1872,] 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. Ed, Shepherd, R. H. 4 voIh. 1877. Re- 
issued 1880. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. Ed. Ashe, T. 2 vols. 1885. (Aldiue edn.) 
[Frequently rptd.] 

Poetical Works. Ed. with ))lographical introduction by Cniiipl>ell, J. D. 
1893. Rptd 1899, etc. 

Poems. With introduction by Coleridge, B. H. [1907.] 

Poems, including poems and versions of poems now published for the first 
time. Ed. with textual and bibliograpliical notes by Coleridge, E. H. 
Oxford, 1912. 

Complete Poetical Works. BcL Coleridge, E. H. 2 vols. Oxford, 1912, 

B. ^eledionit 

Christabel and the lyrical and imaginative poems of S. T. Coleridge. A rraiiged 
and introduced by Swinburne, A, 0. 1869. Swinbuime^s introductory 
essay rptd in his Essays and Studies, 1875. 

The Golden Book of Coieridge. Ed. Brooke, S. A. 1895. Rpf^l 1906 
(Everyman’s Library). 

The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Ed. Garnett, R. 1898. 

Coleridge’s Poems. A facsimile repr^uciion of the proofs and MSS of some 
of the poems. Ed. Campbell, J. D, With preface and notes by 
White, W. H. Westminster, 1899. 

Poems. Selected and arranged with an introduction and notes by Synioiis, A. 
(1905.) 

Poems. Selected with an introduction by Dowden, B. Edinburgh ( 1907). 

The Ancient Mariner und Christabel, mlt UierarhisioriBclier Einleitung und 
Kommentar. Hrsg. von Eichlor, A. (Wiener Beitrige ssur engl. Phi- 
iologie.) Vienna, 1907. 

Poems of Nature and Romance, 1794-1807. Ed. Keeling, M.A. Oxford, 
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C. Poetns published separately 

PoemH on varionB subjects. 1796. 2nd edn. To which are now added Poems 
by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd. Bristol, London, 1797. 3rd edn. 
1803. [Omitting the contributions of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Lloyd.] 

Ode on the Departing Year. Bristol, 1796. 

The Tision of the Maid of Orleans. Contributed to Southey^s Joan of Arc 
(1796). Republished in Sibylline Leaves (1817) and later collections as 
The Destiny of Nations. 

[Selected Sonnets from Bowles, Lamb, and others with four Sonnets 
by S. T. and a prefatory essay on the Sonnet. Privately ptd, 
1796.] 

Fears in Solitude. Written in 1798 during the alarm of an invasion. 
To which are added France, an Ode; and Frost at Midnight. 1798. 
[Kptd in The Poetical Register in 1812, sind also privately in the ssinie 
year.] 

Lyrical Ballads, -with a few other poems. [By “Wordsworth jind Coleridge. 
The Rime of Ihe Ancient Mariner appeared here for the first time.] 
Brisiol, 1798. Re-issued in London, 1798. Rpf d, cd. Dowden, £., 1890; 
2nd edn, 1891; ed. Hutchinson, T.,1898; 2nd edn, 1907 ; e(L Liltledale, U., 
1911. 

Lyrical Ballads, with other poems, in two volumes. ISOt), 1802, 1805. 

Christabel; Ktibla Khan, a vision; The Pains of Sleep. 18H). 2nd twin. 
1816. 3rd edn. 1816. 

Sibylline Leavers. A eolleciiou of poems. [The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
was lu^re 4icknowhHlged for the first time.] 1817. 

A Hebrew Dirge cluiunied in th<^ Oreal. Hynagogue, Si JamesV PhuH*, 
Ai<lgat<s on tlie <l4iy of the funeral of Hie Princess Cinirloile. By 
lliirwiiz, Uymaii. With a translation in English \ers(>» by Coleridge, 
S.T. 1817. 

The Tears of a (Irateful People. A Hebrew Dirge nn<l Hymn chaunti^d in 
the Croat Synagogue, St James’s Pla<*e» Aldgafe, on the day of the 
funeral of King George id. By lliirwitz, Hyman. Transiat^Ml into 
English veiw) by a friend [S. T. C.]. (1829.) 

The Devil’s Walk. A Poem by Coleridge, S. T. and Southey, it. 18150. 
[Originally published anonymously and aitriiniteii to Porsoti.l 

Christabel. Hlustrated by a facsimile of the MS and by textual and other 
notes by C<ileridge, E. H. 1907. 

A. T. B. 


D. Plays published separately 

The Fall of Roliespierre. An historic drama. Cambridge, 1794. (Act. i by 
Coleridge, Acts ii, in by Southey.) 

rColcridge’s contribution, obviously under the liiiluence of Slmke- 
sp<mr<^H flutius Caesar, prosmits the scheming and contriving of the 
aiiti-Rok<iKpierre faction. Act.H ii and ni by Southey depict tlie fall of 
Robespierre at the Convention. Th<^ whole play suggestj^ tliat Kcdiesplcpre 
ha<l become a tyrant, but, with its prek^ntious riietoric and lack of 
characterisation, it iHiads more like a second Ridleetions on the French 
Revolution than a drama The poetiS, between tiuun, have sueceoded in 
suggesting no unworthy idea of the spirit, of frei^iiom finding outlet in 
action.] 

Wallenstein. A Drama in Two Parts. 1799-1800 (i.c. The Plccolomini, 
5 acts; The Death of Wallenstein, 5 acts. The ono-act prelude, 
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Walleastein’s Lager, making up Schiller’s original tnlogy, was not 
transL). Bptd 1866, 1889 (Bohn)* 

[This translation is Coleridge’s most substantial contribution to the 
English stage. At a time when Ireland had nearly persuaded the public 
to accept arid rhetoric for Shakespeare, and ‘Monk’ Lewis had quite 
persuaded them to take spectacular melodrama for tragedy, Coleridge 
introduced them to Schiller’s virile G-erman drama (despite its rococo 
love scenes), with its lesson of destiny, ambition and heroism. The 
rapidly moving plot, with its hue speeches and characters outlined 
clearly by action, must have been a revelation after Kotzebue (the only 
German dramati^ familiar at that time to the general public), and may 
have helped indirectly to inspire the dramatic efforts of Shelley and 
Byron. Coleridg e’s versification is uneven, but the translation is scholarly ; 
and English idiom is not sacrificed to literal accuracy.] 

Remorse. A Tragedy in five Acts. 1813. 2nd edn. 1813. 3rd edn. 1813. 
(The revised version of Osorio, which Coleridge had sent to Sheridan 
as early as 1797 and which was ptd ‘from a copy recently discovered,’ 
ed. Shepherd, B. 1873.) 

[The theme, fam^r to xvm century readers (cf. Cumberland’s The 
Brothers and Schiller’s Die Rduber), is that of the elder brother return- 
ing to his betrothed and his home from which his scheming cmlet has 
ousted him. The play has some fine piissi&ges, e.ff, the monologue (act v, 
sc. 1), where Alvar, in the dungeon of the Inquisition, gives c»xprcssion, 
like Oondorcet, to his dreams of the perfectibility of mankind; but 
Remorse is neither true tragedy nor true drama. The age still tended 
towards a drawing-room ideal of self-restraint and sentimcntaliiy, and 
Coleridge, falling, like all his contemporaries, luider this influence, has 
not porWyed the complex yet primitive nature of the great passions, 
but only their rhetoric.] 

Zapolya. A Christmas Tale in two parts. 1817. 

[Described by the author as a ‘dramatic poem’ ‘in humble iiuifation 
of the Winters TaW The play has more movement than Remorse 
and works up to an unmistakable climax, but the personages are still 
hardly more than declamatoiy rhetoricians. The character of Laska, 
Casimir’s stewaid, shows some knowliMlge of siage requiremeni^s, but is 
not convincing. As in Remot*se, there is a romantic background of 
gorgeous palaces and labyrinthine caverns, and some fine poetry (e.g. 
pt X, act I, so. 1, Kiuprili’s tirade on the fallacy of popular opinion).] 

H. V, Routii, 


II. PUOSB WOKKS 

This list does not include the various prospectiisos of Courses of Lectures 
issued by Coleridge. For those, reference should 1)0 made to Mr Wise’s 
Bibliography. 

A Moral and Political Lecture delivered at Bristol. Bristol [1795]. 
Condones ad populum or Addresses to the People. [Brlsfol] 1795. 

The Plot discovered, or an address to the l^tjople against; Ministerial treason. 
Bristol, 1795. 

An answer to ‘ A Letter to Edward Long Fox, M.D.’ [1795,] 

The Watchman. 10 numbers. Bristol, i79(J. 

The Friend. A literary, moral, and political weekly paper, excluding personal 
and party politics and events of the day. 28 numbers. Penrith, 1809-10. 
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Be-issued, witli supplementary matter, 1812. New edu. 3 voIh. 1818. 
3rd edn. 3 vols. 1837. New edn by Colerid^, H. N. 2 vols. 1863. 
Bptd, iu Bolin’s Standard Library, 1865 ; and frequently since that date. 
Omniana, or Horae Otiosiores. 2 vols. 1812. [Ed. Soutliey, B., with numerous 
articles by Coleridge,] 

The Statesman’s Manual ; or the Bible the best guide to political skill and 
foresight. A lay sermon addressed to the higher classes of society. 
1816. 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters. A lay sermon addressed to the 
higher and middle classes on the existing discontents. 1817. [This and 
the preceding Sermon rptd in 1839 and 1852 with On the constitution 
of the Church and State.] 

Biographia Literaria, or biographical sketches of my literary life and opinions. 
2 vols. 1817. 2ud edn. Ed. Coleridge, 11. N. and Coleridge, Sara. 
1847. Bptd with Two Lay Sermons in Btdin’s Standard Library. 
1865, etc. Ed. Symons, A. (Everyman’s Library.) (1906.) Ed. with 
his aesthetioal essays by Shaweross, J. 2 vols, Oxford, 1907. 

Beimirks on the objections which have been urged against the principle 
of Sir Bobert Peel’s Bill. [1818.] 

The G-rouiuls of Sir Bobert Peel’s Bill vindicated. [1818.] [This luid the 
preceding rptd privately 1913.] 

On Method. A preliminary treatise forming the (General Intrmluction to 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, 1H18. 5th i^dn. 1852. Bptd with 
WhateVs Logic and Blietoric. 1855. 

Aids to Bellectioii iu the formation of a manly charsuder, on the several 
grounds of prudence, morality, and religion; illustrated by select pjissaiges 
from our elder divines, especially from Archbishop Ijeightou. 1825, 
5ih edn enlarged, ed. Coleridge, 11. N. 2 vols. 18141. 7th <Hln. Ed. 
Coleridge, D. 1854. Now edu, with Coidessions of an Inqiuring Spiril 
mid Essays oti Eaith and the Common I’rayer-lhxik, in Bohn’s Sfainlard 
Library. Kpld lOOi, etc. 

On tlie constitution of the Church and State, accoiHiing to the idea of ea<di ; 
with aids toward a right Judgment on the late Catholic Bill. 18:10. 
2nd edn. 18:10. 3rd edn. 18:i9- 4th edn. 1852. [With the :ird and 
4th edns were rptd the two Lay Serinoiis.] 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge. (Ed, Coleridge, II. N.) 
2 vols, 1835. Bepublished as Table-Talk and Omniana of S. T. Coleridgt*. 
With additional Table-Talk from Allsop’s Recollections ami manuscript 
matter not b<^rore printed. Ed. Ashe, T. (Bfihn’s Standard Library.) 
1884, etc. 

Literary Bemains. Ed. Coleridge, II. N. 4 vols. 18:16 -9. 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Ed. from t)m author’s MS by Coleri<lge. 
E.N. im. :irdedn. 185a 

Hints towards the formation of a more compndieusive theory of iife^ Ed. 
Watson, Seth B. 1848. 

Notes and Ijoctures upon Shakospoare and some of the old Poets and 
Dramatists, with other literary remains of S, T. Coleridge. Ed. 
Coleridge, Mrs H. N. 2 vols. 1849. 

Essays on his own times; forming a second series of The Priend, Ed. by his 
daughter. 3 vela 1850. 

Notes on English Divinea Ed. Colendge, Derwent. 2 vols. 185:i 
Notes iheological, politic^il, and tnist^ellaneoiis. Ed. Coiori^e^ Derwent. 
1853. 

Seven Locturos on Bhakespcuire and Milton, by the late B. T. Coleridges 
Ed. Collier, J. P. 1856. 
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Notes on Stillingfleet, Privately ptd, 1875. 

Lectnres and Notes on Shakespeare and other English Poets. Ed. Ashe» T. 
(Bohn’s Stan^Eurd Library.) 1883, etc. 

Miscellanies, aesthetic and literary; to which is added the Theory of Life. 
Collected and arranged by Ashe, T. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 1885, 
etc. 

Critical Annotations. Being marginal notes inscribed in volnmes formerly 
in his possession. Ed. Taylor, W. E. 1889. 

Anima Poetae. Prom the impublished note-books of S. T. Coleridge. Ed. 
Coleridge, E. H. 1895. 

Essays and Lectnres on Shakspeai*e and othtH* old poets and dramatists. 
(Everyman’s Library.) (1907.) 

Coleridge’s Literary Criticism. With iiitrcKluction by Mackail, J. W. 
Oxford, 1908. 


III. CoKRMSP()NI)KN<’K 

Unpublished Letters to the Kev. John Prior Esilin. Communicated to tlie 
PhUobiblon Society by Bright, 11.1. Vol. xv. 1877-1S84. 

Memorials of Coleorton: ))6ing Letters from (•oleridge, Wordsworth and 
his sister, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont of Coleorton, ! 803-1834. Ed. Knight., W. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1887. 

Letters, 1785-1884. Ed. Coleridge, E. 11. 2 vols. 1895. 

Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart Ed. Stuart., M. 1889. 
Biographia Epistolaris: being the biographical supplement of Coh^ridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, witli additional letU^rs. Ed. TuriihuU, A. 2 vols. 
1911. 

Letters hitherto imcollected. Ed. Prldi^ux, W. P. Privately ptd. 1913. 
IV, Bkkjkapuy and Criticism 

See^ also^ the various introductions to editions of Coleridge’s works 
mentioned under sections i, ii, and ni, and bibliography to ehaptir (v) on 
Wordsworth, ante^ sect. iv. 

Ainger, A. Nether Stowey.—Coleridgo’s Ode to Wordsworth. Lectures and 
Essays. VoL ix. 1905. 

AUbop, T. Letters, Conversations, and Kecolloetions of S. T. Coleridge. 

[Ed. Allsop, T.] 2 vols. J83(>, 3rd edn. 1B(>4. 

Aynard, J. La vie d’un poete. Coleridge. Paris, 1907. [This is the most 
helpful account which has yet been written of Coleridge as a thinker, 
particularly as a politieai thinker.] 

Brandes, G. Die Uauptstrdmungen der Lit.<^ratur des 19 Jahrliunderts. 
Transl. by Strodtmann, A. Vol. iv, chap. vii. Berlin, 1870. English 
trans. 1901, etc. 

Brandi, A. Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englistdie Bomantik. Berlin, 
18^. English trans. by Lady Easilake. 1887. 

Brooke, Stopford A. Theology in the English l^>ets. Coleridge. 1874. 
10th edn. 1907. 

Caine, T. Hall. Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. (Great Writers 8erk»<.) 
[With useful bibliography.] 1}^7. 

Bocollections of D. G. Bossetti. [Rossetti’s views on Coleridge.] 1882. 

Calvert, G. H. Coleridge, Shelley, Goethe. Biographic a(^stheU<» studies. 
(1880.) 

Campbell, J. D. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A narrative of the eveuisiof his 
life. 1894. 2nd edn. 1896. 
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Carlyle, T. Life of John Sterling. (Pi i, chap, viii, Coleridge.) 1851. 
Cestre, C. La B^Tolntion fran^aise ot lew podtefl anglais (1'789-1809). Paris, 
1906. [This contains a luminous acooxint of Coleridge’s relations ivith 
Sonthey, and of his early poems and political ideals.] 

Coleridge, E. H. Life of Coleridge. Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature. Vol. iii. 1903. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Poems. Ed. ivith a memoir by Coleridge, Derwent. 
2vols. 1851. 

Coleridge, Sara. Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. B<L by her daughter. 
2 vols. 1873. 

Conversations at Cambridge. S. T. Coleridge at Trinity, with specimens of 
his Table-Talk. [Attributed to K. A. Willmott.] 1836. 

Cottle, J, Early recollections chiefly relating to the late S. T. Coleridge 
during his long residence in Bristol. 1837. 2nd edn revised. 1847, 

De Quincey, T. S. T. Coleridge. Collected writings. Vol. ii. Edinburgh, 

1889. 

Coleridge and Opium Eating. Collected writings. Vol. v. Edinburgh, 

1890. 

Dowden, E. Coleridge as a Poet. New Studies in Lilerature. 1895, 
GilflUan, G. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Galleries of literary portraits. 
Vol. I. 1856. 

Gillman, A. W. The Gilhuans of l£ighgat<s with Letters from S. 1'. 
Coleridge, etc. [1895.] 

Gillman, J. The Life of S. T. Coleridge. Vol. u (No more appeared. i 

Green, J, H. Spiritual Philosophy foiiiiflcMi on tlu^ teaching of the late 
S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 1865. 

Hazlitt,lV. My ih*st aeq,iiaintaneo with Poets, llie fjiberal, 1H23. Works. 
Bdd. Waller, A. II. and Glo\er, A. Vol. xir. 1904, 

M r Coleridge. The Spirit of the Ago, 1825. Works. E<ld. Walh»r, A. 11. 

and Glover, A. Vol. iv. 1902. 

dock, A. A. and Bradley, A. C. Short bibliograidiy of Coleridge. Englisli 
Association, Leaflet 23, 1912, [ Very us 4 d ulj 
Lamb, 0. Christ’s Hospital live and thirty yeai^s ago. Two Itaees of 
Men, Essays of Elia. Works, Ed. i^ue^is, E. V. Vol. n. 1903. 

Letters. Ed. Lucas, E. V, 2 vols. (1912.) 

Lucas, E. V. Charles Ijamb and the Lloyds. 1898. 

Mill, J. S, Coleridge. Dissertations and Dis<uiHKlonH. Vol. i, 1859, 

Pater, W, Coleridge. Appreciations. 1889. 

Robinson, If. C. Diary. Ed, Sadler, T. 3 vols, 1869, 2 vols. 1872. 
Sandford, Mrs H. Thomas Poole «Mid his friends. 2 vols. 1888, 

S1uufp,J,G. Coleridge. Studu^ in Poetry and Pliilosophy. 4th edn. fkliti- 
burgh, 1886. 

Shophejri, R. Jl, The Bibliography of Coleridge. Rt‘vis<‘<l, eorretded, and 
enlarged by Prideaux, W. P. 19<K). 

Stephen, Sir L. Coleridge. Hours in a Library. Vol. iii, J892. 

Traill, H. D. Coleridge. (English Men of Letters Series.) I8H|., 

White, W. H. A description of the Wowlsworth and (Joleridge MSS in ilw 
possession of Mr T. Norton Longman. 1897, 

A. T. B. 
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CHAPTER VII 


aiOB&E GBABBE 
I. Poetical Works 

A. Collected Editions 

Works. In seven volnmes. 1820. Also 5 vols., 1820; 7 vols., 1822; 6 vols^ 
1823. 

Poetical Works. Paris [1829]. 

Poetical Works: with his letters and journals, and his life by his Son. In 
eight volumes. 1884. Also (in 8 vols.) 1885, 1886, 1847 ; and (in 1 voL) 
1847, 1854, 1861, 1866, 1901. 

Poetical Works. With a life by W. K. 1858. 

Poems. Ed. Ward, A. W. . . . Cambridge. 3 vols. 1905, 1906, 1907. 

[Contains previously unpublished poems, and a bibliography in vol. iii, 
pp. 554-568.] 

Poetical Works. Ed. Carlyle, A. J. and Carlyle, E. M. Oxford, 1908. 

B. IdelectKyns 

Beauties of the Rev. George Crablie. With a biographical sketch. 1832. 
OuUings from Crabbe, with a incuioir of his life and notices of his writings. 
Bath, 1882. 

Readings in Crabbe’s Tales of the Jlall. [Selected and edited by FikGerald, 
E.] Guildford, 1879. Re-issued (with an Introduction) 1882, 1883. 

The English Poets. By Ward, T. II. 1883-4. (Crabbe, ed. Courthope, 
W. J. vol. Ill, p. 581.) 

Poems (selected). Ed. Morley, H. 1886. 

The Poetical Works of George Crabbe (selected), with prefatory notice, 
biographical and critical, by Lamplough, E. 18^. 

Tales by George Crabbe, ed. with an introduction by Morley, H. 1891. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Ed. Milos, A. II. Vol. i, pp, 1-84. 
[1891.] 

The Poems of George Crablie. A selection arranged by Holland, B, 1899. 
English Tales in Verso. With an introduction by Uerford, C. II. Pp. 155- 
182. 1902. 

Selections from the Poems of George Crabbe, with an intmluction and notes 
by Beane, A. 1908. 

C. Separate Poenis 

For Juvenilia, consult Crabbe’s Poems, ed. Wawl, A. W., Cambridge, 
1905-7, prefatory note to vols. i, in and bibliography. 

Inebriety, a Poem, in three Parts. Ipswich, 1775. 

The Oan^date. A Poetical Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly Review. 
1780. 

The Library. A Poem. 1781. 2nd edn. 1783. 

The Village: a Poem. In two books. 1783. ' 

The News-Paper: a Poem. 1785. 

Poems. 1807. 2nd edn. 1808. 3rd edn. 1808. 8ih edn. 1816. 

The Borough: a Poem in twenty-four letters. 1810. 2nd edn. 1810. 3rd edn. 
1810. 6th edn. 1816. Ed, WilMams, 11. (Temple Olassics.) 1903. 
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Tsles. 1812. 2nd edn. 1812. 5th edn. 1814. 

Tales of the Hall. In two volumes. 1819. 2nd edn. 1819. 3 vols. 1820. 
Lines (‘ Of old when a Monarch of England appear’d ’). [1822.] 

Lines addressed to the Dowager Duchess of Bntland. The Casket, a Miscel- 
lany, consisting of unpublished poems. Pp. 142-3. 1829. 

Poetical Epistles by the Eev. George Crabbe. Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century. Ed. NieoU, W. Eobertson, and Wise, T. J. Vol. n, 
p.143. 1896. 

D. Translations 

For translations into foreign languages, see bibliographies iti Poems, ed. 
Ward, ante^ and in Huchon, Un Po^te E^alLste Anglais, post* 

11. Prose Works 

For Prose Works, see bibliography in Huchon, Dn Po^te R^alisto Anglais, 
post* 

III. Biography and Criticism 

See^ also^ the various iutroduciions to Cmbbe’s works iiK^itioned 
in sect, i A, ii, c, ante*'] 

Ainger, A. Crabbe. (English Men of Letters Scries.) 1903. 

Eeviow in The Athenaouni, 31 Oct. 1903. 

Broadley, A. M. and Jerrold, W. The Romance of an Elderly Poel, A 
hitlierio unknown oluiptor in the life of G emerge Orablx^ re\ea!ed by his 
ten years’ correspoiidonce with Eliy 4 ibeth Cliarier, 1813-lH2o. 1913, 
Crabbe Celebration. Souvenir and Catahigiie of the exhibits a< Aldeburgh, 
Hulfolk, 16-18 Sept(«nber, 1905. 

Driizhinin, A. Ginirge Crabbe ami his PrcMliienons. St Pei tuNburg, 1857, 
[In Russian.] 

Giliillan, G. A Second Gallery of liiierary Pori>nuts. 1(S50. 

Huchon, U. Un Poete Kealiste Anglais. George Crabbe, 1754 *1832. Paris, 
1906. English translation by Clarke, Pn^leriek. GH>rge Cnibbe ami 
his Times. 1907. [Contains a bibliography. | 

Kebbel, T. E. The Life of George Crabbe. ((Ireait Wrib*rs Series.) 1888, 
Pesta, H, George Crabbe; Eiiie Wflrdigung seiner Werke. Vieiiiui and 
Leipzig, 1899. 

Saintsbury, G. Crabba Essays in English Literature, 1780 1800. 189iK 
Stolilich, F. George Crabbe, ein engllscher Dichter. Halle, 1875. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. Honrs in a Library, Vol. a. 1892. 

Woodberry, G. E. Studies in LotierH and Life* P, 29, A iiegliM^tml 
Boston (Mass.), 1890. 

IV. Autkilks in Magazinkh and Ekvikws 

A complete list of the contemporary reviews of Crablwt’s pcMuns is given 
in Huchon, a^Ue^ pp. 663-5. The following may also be <‘!onHulte<i ; 

Quarterly Review. Vol. l, p. 468 (Jan. lHil4), Life and Poems, by !i<M*khart; 
vol, Lii, p. 184 (August 1834), PosthumouH Tah^ by liiH'khartj voL 
cxoin, p, 21 (Jan. 1901), Crabbe, by Btailiain, UeaiheoU^ 

(Gentleman’s Magazine. Now Series, vol, i, p. 253 (Mandi 1814), Life of 
Crabbe, by Mitford; vol. a, p. 563 (Dew. 1854), Posthumous Talcs; voL 
COLXXXVI, p. 356, Crabbe, by Prower, Maude. 

Monthly Review. Vol, ii i, p, 101 (Sept. lBi4), On Burns’s and CraWm’s Poetry. 
Edinburgh Eeviow. Vol. LX, p. 255 (Jan. 18515), Life and Poems; vol (JX<?vrn, 
p. 30 (July 1903), Crabbe. 
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I^ational Beview. Jan. 1859, p. 1, Orabbe, by Bosooe, W. C. 

Nineteenth Century. VoL xv, p. 583 (April 1884), Wordsworth and Byron, 
by Swinburne, A. C. (p. 598). 

Comhill Magazine. VoL lxxxiii, p. 750 (June 1901), Some memories of 
Grabbe, by Hntton, W. H. 

Atlantic Monthly. Deo. 1901, p. 850, A Plea for Crabbe, by More, P. Elmer. 

Monthly Beview. March 1904, p. 117, Two Unpublish^ Poems of Crabbe, 
by Huchon, B. 

Modern Langnage Beview. Vol. ir, p. 266 (April 1907), Beriew of Ward’s 
edn of Crabbe, by Huchon, B. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOUTHED 

LESSER POETS OF THE LATEB EIOHTEENTH CENTUBY 
r. Robert Southey 

aUo^ chap, vi, ante^ Coleridge, bibliography. 

A. Manuscripts in the British Mmeum 
Caiarmit of Lodore. Egerton 1966, f. 17. 

The Curse of Kehannt (an early copy, many alterations made before publica- 
tion). Add. 36485. 

Joan of Arc. Add. 28096. 

Preface to Letters written during a short Besidence In Spain and Portugal. 
Add. 28096, f. 1. 

Roprecht the Bobber. Add. 21508, f. 64. 

Triumphal Ode. Add. JJ6961. 

Letters: Add, MSS 18204, f, 171; 21508, ff. 78, 79; 24023, f, 61; 28603; 
30928; 33964, f. 378; 34046, IT. 132-148 ; 35343, f. 127‘»; 35344, ff. 170, 172, 
174; 35350, f. 138. Egerton 2159, f. 88. 

B. Collected Poeui'i 

Poems: coulaiiiing the Retrospect, Odes, Elegies, Sonnets, etc. By Lovell, H. 
and Southey, R. 1794. 1795. 

Poems li)y Robert Southey. Bristol, London, 1797. 2nd edn. 2 vols, 
Bristol, 1797-9. 

The Minor Poems of Rob<u*t Southey. 2 vols- Bristol, 1797. Rptd 1815, 
1823, 1854. 

Poems. First American edn. Bostau (Mass.), 1799. 

Poetical Works of Robert Southey, complete in one volume. Paris, 1829. 
Poetical Works, collected by himself. 10 vols. l8i)7-8. 

Poetiocd Works, complete in one v(»lumo. 1850. 

Poetical Works, with a memoir of the author (by Tuckermann, IL 1’.). 

10 vols. Boston (Mass.), 1860. 

Poems chosen and arranged by Dowden, E. 1895. 

Poems... containing the Curse of Keharna, Roderick, Madoc, A Tale of 
Paraguay, and seleeiwl minor poems. Ed. Fitzgerald, M. H. Oxford, 
1909, 
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C. Separate Poetns 

The Fall of Bobespierre. An historic drama. (The first act by Goleridj^e, 
the second and third by Southey.) 1794f. 

Joan of Arc, an epic poem. Bristol, 1796. 2 vols. 1798. 

Fifth edition. 2 vols. 1817. Also 1853. 

Thalaba the Destroyer (a metrical romance). 2 vols. 1801. 2nd edn. 18ri9. 
3i*d edn. 1814. 

Madoc. 1805. 2 vols. 1815. 1825. 

The Curse of Kehama. 1810. 1818. 1853. 

Boderiok, the last of the Goths. 1814. 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1815. Also 1818, 
1826. Translated into Dutch, with a prefatory notice by Bilderdijk, W. 
The Hague, 1823-4 

Odes to . . . the Prince Begent . . . the Emperor of Bussia, and . . , the King of 
Prussia. 1814. 

Cai^men Nuptial©, The Lay of the Laureate. (On the marriage of i^rincess 
Charlotte.) 1816. 

The PoePs Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 1816. 2nd edn. 1816. 

Wat Tyler; a Dramatic Poem. SherwinV Edition. Price Two Pe>nce. 
[1817.] (Pi*esuinod the first edn.) 

a draxnatic poem in tlmee acts. 1817. ( Pirat ed <»dn.) 

a dramatic poem, with a prefactj Hiiifable to recent- <*irc*uins<anceH. 1H17. 

Carmen Triumphale, for the conimeneement of i he year 1814 1 K21 . 

A Vision of Judgment. 1821. 

A Tale of Paraguay. 1825- 

All for Love; and Tlie Pilgrim to Ooinpostidla. 1829. 

The DcviPs Walk; a poem hy S. T. Coleridge and It. Souihey. IH39. 

Oliver Newmjm: a New'-England tale (unfinished); with other poetical 
remains. Ed. Hill, II. 1845. 

Kohin I food : a fragment. By the late liohert Southey and Caroline Southey. 
With other fragments and ])oemH by liolM^t Southey atui Caroline 
Southey. Edinburgh and Loudon, IHI.7. 

D. Proee Worka 

The Flagellant. [Written by Soiithoy and otluu- Westminster scholars. 
Nine weekly parts, from March 1 to April 26, 1792. Tlie article on 
corporal punishment., for which Bouthey was disinisswl the school, is in 
no, V. Only the B.M. copy (C. 58. e. 21) extiuiL Southey’s autograph is 
on first title-page.] 

Letters written during a short ReHidene<>) in Spain and Portugal, Urislcd, 
1797. 3rd edn. London, 1808. 

Letters from England; by Don Maiuiel Alvarez Bspriella (/>. Hou(lu*y) , 
Translated from the Spanish. 3 vols. 1807. 1814. 

History of Brazil. 3 pts. 1810-19. 

Omniam^ or Horae Otiosioros. 2 vols. 1812. (Nos. 87 92, 1»7, Uni, 10:L 
105, 106, 109-111, 113, 114, 117-129, 155, 36<» vol. i, and 171, 17J>, 205 vol. ii, 
by Coleridge.) 

The Life of Nelson. 2 vols, 1813. 1830. 1853. 

' New edition, with additional notes and plaU^'S, and a geiieni-l index. 
(Bohn’s lllustnited Library.) 1861. 

Ed. with introduction and not^w by Butler, IL B....with maps, plans. 

and other illustrations. 1911. 

A Letter to bnutli, Es<i., M.P., from B, Southey ( on <K*casion of certain 
strictures ma<lc by W. Smith in the lloiisi^ of (/oiutnoiiH on the writings 
of Southey], 1817. 
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The Life of Wesley; and the rise and progress of Methodism. 2 vols. 1820. 

with notes by , . . Coleridge, S. T. . . • and Eemarhs on the life and character 

of J. Wesley by... Knox, A. Id. Sonthey, C. C. 2 vols. 1846. Eptd 
1858. Translated into Gherman. Hamburg, 1828. 

The Expedition of Orsua, and the Crimes of Aguirre. 1821. 

The Life of Oliver CromwelL Quarterly Eev. no. l, July 1821. 

History of the Peninsular War. 3 vols. 1823-32. 

The Book of the Church. 2 vols. 1824. 1837. 1841. 1859. With notes 
from Yindiciae Ecclesiae Anghcanae. 1869, etc. 

Tindiciae Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Letters to C. Butler, Esq. comprising 
Essays on the Eomish Eeligion and vindicating The Book of the Church. 
1826. 

Sir Thomas More : or, Colloquies on the progress and prospects of Society. 
2 vols. 1829. 2nd edn. 1831. 

Essays Moral and Political . . . now first collected. 2 vols. 1832. 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an introductory view of the Kaval History 
of England. [Continued by Bell, E.] 5 vols, 1833-40. 

The Doctor. 7 vols. 1834-47. (Yols. vi and vii ed. Warter, J. W.) 

The Life of the Eev. Andrew Bell, comprising the history of the rise and 
progress of the system of Mutual Tuition. 3 vols. 1844. [First vol« 
only by E. Southey.] 

Common Place Book. Ed. by his son-in-law Warter, J. W. (Yol. i. Choice 
Passages. 1849. Yo1.il Special Collections. 1^9. Yol.ni, Analytical 
Eeadings. 1850. Yol. iv. Original Memoranda. 1851.) 

Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the autumn of 1815. 1902. With 
an introduction by Nicoll, W. E. 1903. 

E. Correspoiidmce 

The Life and Correspondence of Eobert Sonthey. Edited by his son, C. C. 
Southey. 6 vols. 1849-50. 

Selections from the Letters of Eobert Southey. • • . Edited ... by W arier, J. W. 
4 vols. 1856. 

The Correspondence of Eobert Southey with Caroline Bowles, To which are 
added : Correspondence with Shelley, and Southey’s Dreams. Ed., with 
introduction, Dowden, E. Dublin, 1881. 

Letters from the Lake Poets. Ed. Stuart, M. 1889. 

Letters of Eobert Southey, A selection, ed. with introduction and notes 
by Fitzgerald, M. H. Oxford, 1912. (The World’s Classics.) 


F. Tramlated and Edited Worlm 

Amadis of Haul. By Yasco Lobeira. (From the Spanish version of G-arcior- 
donez de Montalvo by E. Southey.) 1803. 

The Works of Thomas Chatterton. [Edd. Cottle and Southey.] 1803. 
Palmerin of England. 4 vols. (Corrected by E. Southey.) 1807. 

Specimens of the later English Poets, with preliminary notices by E. Southey. 
3 vols. 1807, 

Chronicle of the Cid, from the Spanish, by E. Southey. 1808. 

The rem^s of H. K. White, With an account of his life by E. Southey, 
1808.' 

The byrth, lyf, and actes of Eyng Arthur. With an introduction and noies 
by E. Southey. 1817. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With a life of John Bunyan by E. Southey. 
1830. 
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Select Works of the British Poets, from Chancer to Jouson, ^vith biographical 
sketches, by B. Southey. 1831. 

Attempts in verse. . . . With some aceoimt of the writer (John J ones, Sor\ant) 
written by himself, and an introductory essay on the lives and works of 
our uneducated poets, by B. Southey, Poet Laiureate. 1831. 

See, also, bibliography to chap, iv, ante, William Cowper, sect. ii. 


G. Biography and Critiomn 

See, also, the various introductions to editions of Southey^s Works mcnijoned 

in sections b-b, ante* 

Betham, B. A House of Letters ; being excerpts from the correspondence 
of . . . Southey . . . and others with Matilda Betham. [1906.] 

Browne, C. Life of Bobert Southey. 1854. 

Byron, Lord. Letters and Journals. 6 vols. Ed. Protlxero, R. E. IKIH, 

1901. 

Chorley, H. P. The Authors of England. 1838. 

Coleridge, S. T. Biographia Liieraria. 2 vols. 1817. 

Cottle, J. Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and Bobert Soul hey. 18 iT. 
Courthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry. Vol, vi, chap. \ rii, also 
pp. 247-8. 1910. 

Dennis, J. Bobert Southey. Studies in English Liteniture. ]87f{. 

Robert Southey. The story of his life written in his holers. Boston 

(U.S.A.), 1887, 

De Quincey, Thomas. Bcminiscences c»f ilu» Lak<‘ Poets. Works. Ed. 

Masson, D. Vol, it. Edinburgh, 1HR9, 

Dowden, E. Southey. (English Men of Lettc^rs Series.; 1874. 

Gilfillan, G. itoberi Southey. Galleries of literary portrait^4. Vol. u 
1856. 

HazUtt, W. Tlie Spirit of the Age; or, Contemporary Portraits. 1825. 

Works. Bd<L Glover, A. and Waller, A. B. Vol. iv. 1992. 

Jordan, W. Mon I have known. 1866. 

Knight, W, A. Memorials of Coleorton, otiC. 18H7. 

Landor, W. S. Imaginary Conversations. 1820. 

Macaulay, T. B. Critical and Historioal Essays, i)p. 97-120; 180-8. 1852. 
Bohberds, J. W. A memoir of the life and writings of the late William 
Taylor, of Norwich,,.. Containing his Corm^^pondenee . . . with It. S. 
and . . , other eminent literary men, 2 vols. 18*^3. 

Robinson, H. Orahh. Diary. Ed. Sadler, T. 3 vols. 1860. 2 vols. 1872. 
Saintsbury, G. Robert Southey. Essays in English Literaiims 1780 I860, 
2nd ser. 1895. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Life. 10 vols. By l^ickhart, John G. 1003. 

Familiar Letters. 1894. 

Smiles, Samuel. A Publisher and his friends. Metnoir of the late John 
Murray, with an atwount of the origin ami progress of the house, I7(»8- 
1843, 2 vols. 1891. 

Stephen, Sir L. Southey's Letiters. Studies of a BiogmiJu^r. Vol. iv* 

1902. 

Symons, A. Bobert Southey. Saturday Review. Vol. <:n, pp. 325, 350, 
1906. 

Thackeray, W. M. The Four Georges. (George 1 1 1.) 1861. 

Watson, R. Observations on Southey's Life of Wesh^y. 1820. 

Westminster School Register from 1764 to 1883. Compiled by Barker, 
G. F. B. and Stenning, A. II. 1892. 
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hJrasmm Darwin 
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1817. 

The (Charter. Linos addressed by H. M. W. to her Nephew, A. 0. L. 
Coqiiorol, on his wedding-day. Paris, 1819. 
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1815. 1819. 
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Oampanologfia: a Poem in praise of rin^n^. 1761. 

Mnse^ Advice addressed to the Poets of the Ago. 1761. 

The BloBHoms of Helicon. 1763. 

The Poetical Calendar.... Written and selected by F. Fawkes and W. Woty. 
1763. 

Church Langton: a poem. Leicester [1767 ?]. 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. 1770. 

The Female Advocate, a poem. 1770. 1771. 

The Stage ; a poetical epistle to a friend. Derby [1770 ?]. 
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Poems on Several Occasions. Derby, 1780. 
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Gr. A, B. AND A. T. B. 


CHAPTER IX 

BLAKE 

A full bibliography of Blake’s works is in preparation by Mr (iicM>ifrey 

Keynes. 

1. MaNUSCIUPTH and OUKHNAl. JsHlTKS 

A. MkiH. 

Seven-page MS, without title or date, cout^iiiiitig two prose fragments, the 
first and longer ptd by W. M. Bossetti as iri*egular verse in I’he 
Monthly Beview (August 1903), under the title of The Passions. The 
remaining fragment has never been ptd m a whole. 

[An Island in the Moon]. MS without title or date; circa 1784 Ptd by 
Ellis, E. J., The Beal Blake, pp. 67-82. 

Tiriel, MS by Mr Blake. n.d.; circa 1788. 

The Four Zoas. The Torments of Love and Jealousy in the Death and 
Judgment of Albion, the Ancient Man, by William Blake, 1707. This 
is the revised form, ma<lo circa 1800. In the earlier version (1797), the 
title-page read: Vala or The Death and Judgment of the Ancient Man. 
A Dream of Nine Nights by William Blake 1797. 

Bossetti MS, also known as the MS Book, or, less eorrootly, 41 H Ideas of Good 
and Evil. Originally a sketch-book, it was used, from time to time during 
a period of some eighteen years, for the iransoription or drafting of 
verse and prose. The principal literary contents, in elironologicni order 
are (1) certain of the Songs of Experience and lyrics of the smne period 
(1793-4); (2) lon^r and more definitely symbolic poems, and epigrams 
on art and artists (1800-3); (3) prose entries: Advertisement to 
Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims from Chaucer, containing tmecdotes of 
Artist^ printed as Public Address by D. G. Bossetti . For the ymr 1810; 
Additions to Blake’s Catalogue of Pictures etc., which Kossetti has 
rexiamed A Vision of the Jjast Judgment; (4) The Everlasting Gospel 
(circa 1810). 

A full bibliographical description of the Bossetti MB is given in 
Blake’s Poetical Works, ed. John Sampson, Oxford, 1905. 
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Pickering MS, coutaimiig fair transcriptK of ten poems, vmtten circa 1800-4. 
See Sampson, op. cit. 

Important matter is found in Blake’s marginalia to the following works: 

Swedenborg. The Wisdom of Angels concerning Divine Love and Wisdom. 
Edn of 1788. Ptd Ellis, E. J., The Real Blake, pp. 109-115. 

Lavater’s Aphorisms. Edn of 1788. Ellis, pp. 123-151. 

Reynold’s Discourses. 3 vols. 1798. Ellis, pp. 371-396. 

Bacon’s Essays. 1798. Oilohrisi, vol. i, pp. 267-9. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, Edn of 1815. Ellis, pp. 415-419. 

Dr Thornton’s pamphlet on the Lord’s Prayer. 1827. Ellis, pp. 365-7. 

B. JVorks printed hy Blakis method of relief -etching^ 
mileas otherwise stated 

There is No Natural Religion. 

No perfect copy of this work is known. W. Muir in his facsimile 
has reai'ranged the plates of the copy in the Print Room of the British 
Museum, and an imperfect set formerly in his own possession, combining 
them into a tractate in two parts. Sampson (Blake’s Poetical Works. 
Oxford edition, 1913) follows the same arrangement in the main. 

All Religions aro One. 

A series of plates in the possession of the Linnell family, with the 
title-plate supplied from the set formerly owned l>y W. M. Muir: see 
Sampson, op. oil. pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

Songs of Innocence. 1789. The Author and Printer W. Blake. 

The Book of Thel. The Autlior and J^rinter Willm Blake 1789. 

The Marriage of Heaven and IToll. No date, but apparently written in 
1790. 

A Song of Tnborty, No date, nrm 1792. 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion. The Eye sees more than the Heart 
knows. Printed by Willm Blake, 1793. 

America, a Prophecy, ijambeih. I’rfntcMl by William Blake in the year 
1793. 

Songs of Experience. 1791. The Author aind Printor, W. Blake. 

Songs of Innocwnoe jiiul of Experience Shewing the Two Contrary States of 
the Human Soul. No <lato, but circa 1794. 

Europe, a Prophecy. LainlH)tli. Printed by Will. Bhike, 1794 

T'ho First Book of Urizen. liambeth. Printed by Will, lllake, 1794. 

The Book of Los. Lmubeth. I’rintcd by W. Blake, 1795, Etched text. 

The Book of Ahaiiin. Lambeth. Printed by W. Blake, 1795. Etched 
text. 

The Song of Los. Lambeth. Printed by W. Bhike, 1795. 

Milton, a Poem in 2 Books. The Author and Printer W. Blake. 3804. To 
Justify the Ways of Ood to Men. 

dcrusalcm, the Emanation of the Giant Albion, 180 k Printed by W. Blake, 
Sth Melton St. In both Milton and Jerusalem, the <iato on the titl(v.page, 
1804, relates to the commencement, not to the completion of the labour of 
engraving. 

For the Sexes. The Gates of Pawwlise. No date. [1805-10.] A iiumbej* 
of verses accompanying a revised issue of the <‘arlior plates For Children. 
The Gatos of Paradise^ L793. The symbolism of the verses is similar in 
character to that of denisalem. 

1 La(K^)on Aphorisms], detached sentonees written about a line-engraving of 
the fjao<*oon. No date, circa 1818. 
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On Homer’s Poetry. On YirgiL No date, but clearly the product of Blake’s 
latest period. 

The Ohost of Abel, A Bevelation In the Yisions of JehoYah Seen by WiUiam 
Blake. Colophon: 1822. W. Blake’s Original Stereotype was 1*788. 

0. Worlds printed in ordinary type 

Poetical Sketches. By W. B. London, Printed in the Year m dcc lxxx rii. 
The Prench Bevolution. A Poem, in Seven Books. Book the First. London: 

Printed for J. Johnson, No. *72, St Paul’s Church-yard, m dcc xcr. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures, Poetical and Historical Inventions. 
Painted by William Blake, in Water Colours, Being the Ancient Method 
of Fresco Painting Restored: and Drawings, For Public Inspection, and 
for Sale by Private Contract. London: Printed by D. N. Shury, 7, Berwick- 
Street, Soho, for J. Blake, 28, Broad-Street, Golden Square, 1809. 

Works lost or not identified: 

Outhoun. See Gilchrist’s Life, vol. ii, p. 262. 

Barry: a Poem. Cf. Rossetti MS, p. 60. 

Book of Moonlight. Ibid, p. 46. 


II. Modern Editions 

Songs of Innocence and Experience, with a preface containing a memoir of 
Blake by Wilkinson, J. J. Garth. 1839. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. Facsimile by Hotieu. 1868. 

The Poems of William Blake, comprising Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, together with Poetical Sketches and some copyright poems 
not in any other edition. [Ed., with an inf roduction, by Shophenl, R. H.] 
1874. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, Lyrical and Misoellaneous. Ed. with 
a Prefatory Memoir by Rossetti, William Michael. 1874. 

Jerusalem, the Emanation of the Giant Albion. Pearson’s facsimile. 
1877, 

There is No Natural Religion. Songs of Innocence. Songs of Experience. 
The Book of TheL The Marriage of Heaven and HelL Yisions of the 
Daughters of Albion. America. Europe. The First Book of Urizen. 
The Song of Los. Milton. The Gates of Paradise. On Homer. On 
Yirgil : reprodneed in facsimile by Muir, W. 1884-90. 

The Book of Ahania. Facsimile by Griggs, W. 1892. 

The Works of William Blake; Poetic, Symbolic, and Critical. Ed. with 
Lithographs of the Illustrated Prophetic Books and a Memoir and 
Interpretation by Ellis, B. J. and Yeats, W. B. 3vols. 1893. 

Selections from the writings of William Blake with an introductory essay by 
Housman, Lavrrenoe. 1893. 

The Poems of William Blake. Ed. by Yeats, W. B. [The Muses’ Library.) 
1893. 

The Prophetic Books of William Blake. Jerusalem. Ed. hy Ma<dagan, 
E. R. D. and Russell, A. G. B. 1904. 

The Poetical Works of lYllIiam Blake. A new and verbatim t<%xt from f he 
manuscript, engraved, and letterpress originals, with variorum readings 
and bibliographical notes and prefaces by Sampson, viohn. Oxford, 
1906. 

The Lyrical Poems of Blake: text by Samxwon, J., introduction by Raleigh, 
Walter. Oxford, 1906. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, ed. and mmotated by Ellis, Edwin J. 
2yol8. 1906. 
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The Prophetic Books of William Blake. Milton. Ed. by Maelagan, E. B. D. 
and Bussell, A. G. B. 1907. 

Die Ethik der Emohtbarkeit. Selections from Blake’s works translated 
into G-erman by Taube, Otto von. Jena, 1907. 

The Marriag^e of Heaven and Hell. Ed. Stokes, E. G. 1911. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, including the unpublished French 
Bevolution, together with the Minor Prophetic Books, and Selections 
from the Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem. Ed. with an Introduction 
and Textual Notes by Sampson, John. Oxford, 1913. 

III. Biography and Criticism 

Beeching, H. C. Blake’s Beligious Lyrios. Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association. Yol. iii. 1912. 

Benoit, F. Tin Mattre de I’Art. Blake le Yisionnaire. Lille, 1906. 

Berger, P. William Blake; Mysticisme ot Po6sie. Paris, 1907. 

Blake, W. Letters, together with a life by Tatham, Frederick, ed. by 
Bussell, A. G. B. 1906. 

Brooke, Siopford A. Studies in Poetry. 1907. 

Ellin, E. J. The Beal Blake, a Portrait Biography. 1907. 

Elton, Oliver. A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830. 2 vols. 1912. 
Garnett, Bichard. William Blake, Painter and Poet. Portfolio, No. 22, 

1895. 

Gilchrist, Alexander. Life of Blake. 2 vols. 1863. 2nd win. 1880. New 
edn. 1906. 

Hewlett, Henry E. Imperfect Genius: William Blake. Contemporary 
Review. Yol. xxviii, pp. 756-784. 1876. 

Kassner, B. Die Mystik, die Khiistler, und djis Leben. Leipzig, 1900. 
Moore, T. Sturge. William Blake and liis Aesthetic, Art and Life. 
1910. 

Russell, A. G. B. The Engi’avings of William Blake. 1912. 

Saintsbiiry, George. A HiHto*»y of Eitglmh Prosody. Yol. iii, 1910. 
Seliu<*ourt, Basil de. William Bhike. 1909, 

Story, A. T. William Blake. His Life, Character, and Genius. 1893. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles. William Blake: a Critical Essay. 1868. 
New odn. 1906. 

Symons, Arthur. William Blake. 1907. The authoritative life of Blake, 
with criticism, and reprints, from the following contemporary sourciN^, of 
entries concerning Blake: H. (). Robinson’s Diary and Reminiscences; 
B. H. Malkin’s A Fathei^’s Memoii^s of his Child, 1806; Lady Charlotte 
Bnry’s Diary, 1820; as well as J. T. Smith’s Biographical Sketch in the 
si^ond volume of Noliekeus and his Times, 1828; and Allan Cunningham’s 
Life in his Lives of the most eminent Briiiish Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architcois, IBJIO. 

Thomson, James [B. V.]. Essay on the Poems of William Blake, appendinl 
to his Shelley, a poem. 1885. Rptd in Biographical and Critical Siudies. 

1896. 

Wicksteed, J. H. Blake’s Vision of the B(K)k of Job. 1910- 
YeaK W. B. Ideas of Good and Evil 1903. 
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CHAPTER X 

BURNS 

LBSSEB SCOTTISH TEBSE 
I. Bobbrt Burns 

A considerable nnmber of the original MS copies of Burns’s poems and 
letters are still preserved in public libraries and other institutions. The 
more important public collections are those in the British Museum (including 
many of the songs contributed to Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum), the 
collection formerly in the Liverpool Athenaeum, which has been gifted by its 
purchaser to Scotland, the Edinburgh University Library, Edinburgh Cor- 
poration Buildings, and Edinburgh Portrmt Gallery, the Monument Museum 
at Kilmarnock, and the Burns Cottage at AUoway. 

Bibliographies of the writings of Burns have been published as follows : 
Angus, W. 0, The printed works of Boberi. Bums. A bibliography in out- 
line. Glasgow, 1899. 

Ewing, J. C. Selected list of the works of Robert Burns, and of books upon 
his life and writings. 1899. 

Bibliography of Robert Burns [to 1796]. [Privately ptd.] 1909. 

M’Kie, J. The bibliography of Robert Burns. Kilmarnock, 1881, 

A. JVorAs 

Poems chiefly in the Scoi^tish Dialect. Kilmarnock, 1786. Facsimile repnnt. 
Kilmarnock, 1867 and 1909. 

Poems chiefly in the Scottisli Dialect. Edinburgh, 1787 (two impressions, in 
one of which the word ^skinking’ occurs as * stinking’). 

The Third edition. London, 1787. Pirated edns, Belfast, 1787, and 

Dublin, 1789 and 1 790 ; another edn with Soots poems selected from the 
works of Ferguson, B., Kew York, 1788; other edns, Edinburgh, 1790 
[rare], and Belfast, 1790. 

The Scots Musical Museum. By Johnson, James. 5 vols. Edinburgh, 
1787-1803. Ed. Stenhouse, Laing and Sharpe in 6 vols. 1838 and 4i vols. 
1853. [Contains nearly two hunted songs and adaptations, contributed 
by Bums.] 

The Prayer of Holy Willie, a canting, hypocritical Kirk elder. With 
quotations from the Presbyterian Eloquence. Printed in the yem* 
MDccr.xxxix. 

The Ayrshire Garland, an Excellent Kew Song: Tune the Vicar and Moses, 
1789. [Broad Sheet. The Kirk’s Alarm.] 

A Select (Collection of Original Scottish Airs for the Voice by Thomson, 
George. 6 vols. 1793-1811. [Contains over one hundred songs and 
adaptations contributed by Bums.] 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. The Second Edition considerably 
enlarged. 2 vols. Edinburgh, London, 1793. [Also an edn, 2 vols, 
Belfast, 1793 (the 2nd vol. consists of the additional poems published 
in the Edinburgh 1793 edn).] 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 2 vols. A Kow Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Edinburgh, 1794 [A revised reprint of the 1793 edn.] Also 
Edinburgh, 1798, 1800. 
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Poetry Original and Select. Olas^row. [A series of chapbooks by Brash 
and Beid, begun c. 1794, in which some of Bums’s songs are included. 
The set republished in three vols. 1796, 1797, and 1798.] 

The Election. Printed for private distribution by James Hill, Esqr W.S. 
1795. 

Buy braw troggin. An Excellent New Song. Tune* Buy Broom Besoms. 
[1796.] 

Tracts puldished by Stewart and Meikle. No. 2. G-lasgow, 1796. [An 
Unco Moumfu’ Tale]. Also four tracts published by them in 1799, 
containing The Jollie Beggars, The Kirk’s Alarm, Letter to a Taylor, 
An Unco Mournful Talc, Holy Willie’s Prayer, The Epistle to John 
Goudie, and On Dining with Lord Doer. The whole republished in 
1800 as the Poetied Miscellany: in seven numbers. [Complete sets 
are rare.] 

The Merry Muses. [Surreptitiously printed. Original and mialtered odn.] 

Tracts printed by David William, Craig’s Close, for George Gray, Bookseller, 
North Bridge St, Edinburgh, 1799. [Seveml contain pieces by Burns 
which hod appeared in Edinburgh newsx)apors.] 

The Works of Robert Bums vrith an Account of his Life, and a Criti- 
cism of his Writings, To which are prefixed some obser\atioas on the 
character and conditions of the Scottish Peasantry. [Currie’s edn, but 
anonymous.] 4 vols. Liverpool, London and Edinburgh, 1800. 2nd 
corrected edn. 1801. Frequently rptd. With the addition of (Jromek’s 
Reliques and contributions by Burns, (ililbert. 5 vols. 1814. With ad- 
ditional pieces. 4 vols, Montrose, 1816. With further particulaiv of the 
author’s life, new notes, and iminy other additions by Burns, Gilbert. 
Lomlon, 1820. 

Poems ascribo<i to Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Bard, not contained in any 
edn of his works hitherto published. Glasgow, 1801. 

Stewart’s edn of Burns’s Poems, iucliullng a number of original pieces never 
before publislied. With his life and character. To which is added an 
appendix, consisting of his correspondence with Clarinda. Glasgow, 
1802. 

Letters mldn^ssed to Clarinda by Koliert Burns* Glasgow, 1802. 

Reliques of Robert Burns, consisting chiefly of original letters, poems, and 
criticid observations on Sc^dtish songs. Collected and published by 
Cromek, R. H. 1808. 2nd edn. 18i:?. 3rd edn. 1817. 

The Poelie^d Works of Robert Burns, with his lif(^ Engmvings on wockI by 
Bewick from original designs by Thurston. 2 vols. Alnwick, 1808. 

Tho Caledonian Musical Museum, a iiompleti^ vocal library of the b(wt ScoUdi 
songs ancient and modem. [Ed. by the ehlest son of Burns, and in- 
cluding over two hundred of his father’s songs.] ]8f)9. 

Poems, Letters, etc. ascribed fo Robert Burns, the Ayrshim Bard, not con- 
tiuned in any <idn of his works hitlierfK) published. 1809. 

Select Scottish Songs, Ancient* and Modem, with critical ohservatious and 
biographical notices by Robert Burns. Ed. Cmmek, R. M. 1810. 

Poems by Robert Burns with an Account of his Life and Remarks on his 
Writings [by Walker, Josiah]. Containing also many poems and lottisrs 
not in Currie’s edn. 2 vols, Edinburgh, 1811. Another 6<ln, Lotulon, 
1811. 

The Poems and Songs of Rolmrt Bums with a Life of tho Author et<^, by 
Paul, Hamilton. Air Wc], 1819. 

The Poetical Works of Rol>ert Burns. Including mwcral pieces not insert<^d 
in Dr Currie’s edn; exhibited under a new plan of arrangement. 2 vols. 
1819. 
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The Works of Robert Bums* Inoludiiijr bis Letters to Clarinda^ and the 
whole of his suppressed poems. 4 toIs. 1821. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums with his Sonars and Pragmenis. To 
which are prefixed a History of the Poems by Bums, G-., and a Sketch 
of his life. 2 vols. 1822. 

The Songs and Ballads of Robert Burns. Including ten never before pub- 
lished [though privately printed in the Merry Muses]. 1823. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. Including all llie pieces originally 
published by Dr Currie, with various additions. New edn with eidarged 
glossary, etc. 1824 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. 2 vols. 1830. 2nd edn by Nicholas, 
Sir Harris. 3 vols. 1839. [Contains several pieces not previously ptd, 
and, also, other versions from new mannsoripts giving various readings.] 
3rd edn in 3 vols. 1866. 

The Works of Robert Bums, with his Life by Cunningham, Allan. 8 vols, 
1834. And later edns. 

The Works of Robert Bums. Ed. by the Ettrick Shepherd and Mother^vell, 
W. 5 vols. Glasgow, 1834-6. [Ori^nally issued in parts.] 

The Works of Robert Bums. Containing his Life by Lockhart, John [wc]. 
New York, 1836. 

The Works of Robert Bums with selected notes by Cunningham, A.; a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction and a glossary by Wagner, Dr A. 
Leipzig, 1835. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums, to which are now added notes illus- 
trating historical, personal and local allusions. [By Chambers, Robert.] 
Edinburgh, 1838. 

The Prose Works of Roliert Bums with the notes of Currie and Cromek and 
many by the present editor [Chambers, Robert]. Edinburgh, 1839. 

The Correspondence between Bums and Clarinda. With a memoir of 
M’Lehose, Mrs. Arranged and ed. by her grandson M’Lehose, W. C. 
Edinburgh, 1843. 

The Complete Works of Robert Burns, containing his poems, letters, 
songs, his letters to Clarinda and the whole of his suppressed i)oems, etc. 
1843. 

The Works of Robert Burns with Dr Curriers memoir of the poet and an 
essay on his genius and character by Professor Wilson. 2 vols. Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London, 1843-4 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With the life and portrait of the 
author. Leipzig, 1845. [Tauchnitz Collection.] 

The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Ed. Chambers, Robert. 4 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1851-2. Library edn. 4 vols. 1856-?. Another edn. 4 vols* 
1859-60. Revised by Wallace, William [with new information and many 
new letters]. 4 vols. 1896. 

Tam cf Shanter. A Characteristic Cantata by Howard Glover, poetry by 
Robert Burns. 1856. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With memoir, critical dissertation 
and explanatory notes by Gilfillan, George. The text od. i)y Cowdon 
Clarke, Charles. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1864. 

The Pi^tioal Worlte of Robert Bur:^ Ed. from the best prinh^ and manu- 
script authorities, with glossarial index and a biographical memoir by 
Smith, Alexander. 2 vols. 1866. Frequently rpld. 

Life and Works of Robert Burns, by Waddell, P. H. Glasgow, 1867. 

Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, with illustrations li)y Uerdmau, B., 
Paton, W. H., Bough, S., Steel, G., Hill, D. 0., Whirter, J. and other 
Scottish Artists. Edinburgh, 1808. 
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Kilmarnock Popular Edition of the Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With 
a memoir of the poet and new annotations by Dongflas, W. S. 2 toIs. 
Kilmamodi;, 1871. Revised and extended. 2 vols, KiJmarnook, 1876. 
Re-edited and condensed. 1896. 

Robert Burns’s Common Place Book. Printed from the Original Manuscript 
in the possession of Adam, John. Greenock, Edinburgh [privately 
printed], 1872. 

Some account of the Glenriddell MSS of Burns’s Poems. With several poems 
never before published. Ed. Bright, Henry. Liverpool [privately 
printed], 1874 

The Works of Robert Burns. Ed. Douglas, W. Scott. 6 vols. [Vols. i-iii 
Poetry, vols. rv-vi Prose]. Edinburgh, 1877-9. [Contains various 
letters and poems not previously printed.] 

The National Burns. Ed. Gilfillan, Goorge. Including the airs of all the 
Songs and an original life of Bums by the editor. Glasgow, 1879-80. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Ed, with a memoir by Aitken, George 
A. 3 vols. 1893. 

The Poems of Robert Bums. Ed. Lang, Andrew and Craigie, W. A. 1896, 
and later edns. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Ed. Robertson, dames 
Logic. 3 vols. 1896. [The Oxford Burns.] 

The Poetry of Robert Bums. Ed. Henley, W. E. and Henderson, T. P. 
4 vols. Edinburgh, 1 896-7. [Eclectic text., with some new poems, various 
readings, and notes on origins, metres, etc.] Cheaper edn. 4 vols. 1901. 

Correspondence of Robert Burns and Mrs Dunlop. With elucidations by 
Wallace, William, 1898. 

The Court of Equity on the Libel Summons by Robert Bums. [Privately 
printed.] 1899. 

Oomplotc Poetical Works of Robert Burns, With an appreciation by Lord 
Rosebery. 1902. 

Poetical Works of Robert Bums with Life and Notes by Wallace, William. 
London and Edinfmrgb, liK)2, and lat<^r odns. 

The Songs of Robert Bums now first printed with the Melodies for which 
they were written. With Bibliography, Hisfiorieal Notes and Glossary 
by Dick, James C. 1903. 

Poems of Robert Bums. Selected and edited with not<w by Ucndei*s(>n, 1\ F. 
Heidelberg, 1906. 

Notes on Scottish Song, By Robert Bums. Ed. Dick, J. C. 1908. 

B, Bioaraphy and Critichni 
alm^ memoirs puldislicd with works, a, ante’] 

Aiken, P. F. Memorials of Robert Burns and some of his eonteiiiporaries 
and their des(Hm(bmts by the gnindson of Roln^rt Aiken. lB7f>. 

Ainger, A. Burns. Lectures and Essays, Yol. i. 1905. 

Ainslie, H. A Pilgrimages to the liand of Bums; containing anecdotes of 
the Bard and of the ehar<mt<srH he iminori^iUsesd, etc. Deptford and 
London, 1822. New edn. 1892. 

Angcllier, A. Robert Burns: la vie ei les uuivres. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 

Annual Bums Ohroniole and Club Direestory. Kilmarnock. From 1892. 
[Each number contains various p<kpers of interest relating to the poet.] 

Arnold, M. Essays in Criticism. Second series. 1888. 

Ayr. iteminiscenoes of Old Ayr. Edinburgh, 1864. 

Bigmore, E. 0. Descriptive List of a Oollw^tiou of Original Manuscript 
Poems by Robert Bums. 1861. 
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Blaokie, J. Stuart, Life of Bobert Burns. (G^reat Writers Series.) 1888. 

Brooke, Stopford A. Theology in the En^flish Poets. 1874 10th e^. 1907. 

Brown, G. D. Bobert Burns. In Blackwood’s Magazine, August 1896. 

Bumomania: the celebrity of B.B. considered in a discourse to which are 
added epistles in verse respecting Peter Pindar, Bums, etc. Edinburgh, 
1811. 

Bums Calendar, The. A Manual of Bumsiana: relating to events in the 
poet’s history, and names associated with his life and writings, a concise 
bibliography and a record of Bums relies. KUmamock, 1874 

Bums Exhibition. Memorial Catalogue. Glasgow, 1896. 

Bums’s Calf turn’d a Bull, or some remarks on his attack of Mr • when 
preaching from Mat. iv. 2. To which is added some observations on 
Dr M’G-ll’s practical essay. By a Bhymer. 1787, 

Carlyle, T. Bums [a review of Lockhart’s Life of Burns], in the Edinburgh 
Beview for December, 1828. Bptd, 1854;, and in his Collected Essays. 
Frequently rptd singly. 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. 1841. Frequently 

rptd. 

Carmthers, B. The Highland Note-Book. Edinbui*gh, 1843. 

Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature. Vol. ix. Bums, by Wallace, 
William. New edn. 1901. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. Bums, by Lang, Andrew. New edn. 1901. 

Chambers, Bobert The Picture of Scotland. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1827. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen. New edn by 

Thomson, T. 3 vols. 1868. 

Coorihope, W. J. History of Englifii Poetry. Tol. vi. 1910. 

Cox, B. An Essay on the Character and Ccrebwil Development of Bobert 
Burns. Edinburgh, 1859. 

Craigie, W. A. A Primer of Bums. 1896. 

Cunningham, A. Landscape Illustrations of the Life and Works of Burns, 
with original descriptions. 1835. 

Outhbertson, J. Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Bobert 
Bums. Paisley, 1886. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Bums, by Stephen, Sir Leslie. 

Edinburgh Magaziue for October, November and December 1787. [Notices 
of the Edinburgh edn of Burns’s Poems.] 

Elton, 0. Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830. 2 vols. 1912. 

Emerson, B. W. Miscellanies. 1884. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 11th edn. Burns, by Professor Nichol. Cam- 
bridge, 1910. 

Fitzgerald, B. Letters to Fanny Kemble, 1871-83. 1895. 

[Gardner, Mrs.] Bobert Bums: an enquiry into certain aspects of his Jjife 
and Character, etc. By a Scotchwoman. 1887. 

Gilfillan, G. Bums. Galleries of literary portraits. VoL i. 1856. 

Gi^am, H. G. Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth (Vni.ury. 
1901. 

Haddon, J. C. George Thomson, the friend of Burns, his Life and Cor- 
respondence. 1898. 

Hannay, J. Satire and Sathists. 1854 

Haw^ome, N. Our Old Homo. 2 vols. Vol, n. 1863. 

Hazlitt, W. Bums and the Old Ballads. In Lectures on the English Foots. 
1818. Works. Bdd. Waller, A. B. and Glover, A. Vol, v. 1902. 

Henderson, T. F. Bobert Burns. (Oxford Biographies.) 1904. 

The Auld Ayrshire of Bobert Burns. 1906. 

Scottish Vernacular Literature. 3rd edn. Edinburgh, 1910, 
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Foote, S. The Boman and English Comedy eonsiderid and compar’d • • . and 
an examon into the merits of the present comic actors. 1747. 

Goldsmith, 0. The Citizen of the World. See anie^ vol. x, chap, ix, biblio* 
graphy. 
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Hill, J. The Actor: A treatise on the Art of Playingr. 1750. 

The Actor. ..a new work ... adapted to the present State of the 
Theatres. 1755. 

Tran$L Sticotti, A. F. David Garrick, on les Actenrs ang'lais. 1769. 
Hunt, Leigh. Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres, 
indad^ general observations on the P^ractice and Genius of the Stage. 
1807. iSee^ also, by the same author: Autobiography, 1850, chaps, vi, vii.] 
Hurd, B. A Dissertation on the Provinces of the Drama. Complete Works. 
1811. 

Johnson, S. The Idler. No. 25, New Actors. (1758.) 

Lessing, G. E. Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 1767~8. 

Mackenzie, T. The Lounger. No. 6, InterruptionR by the Audience. (1785.) 

No. 80, Turbulent applause. (1786.) 

Percy, Bp. An Essay on the Origin of the English Stage. 1793. 

Shirley, W. Brief Eemarks on the Original and present State of the Drama. 
1758. 

Simpson, D. A Dissertation on Stage Entertainments. Birmingham, 1 788. 
SmoUett, T. Boderick Bandom. Chap. Lxrr. Peregrine Piclde. Chaps, lxi, 
xciv. [After Garrick had accepted Beprisal (1757), the novelist re- 
lented, see his History of England Book in, chap, xiv, § xxviii.] 

Victor, B. The History of the Theatres of London and Dublin from the 
year 1730 to the present Time. 1761. [Author brought out sequel bring- 
ing history up to 1771. Becoi'd was continued to 1796 and then to 1817 
by Oulton, W. C.] 

Walpole, H. passim^ e^ To the Earl of Hertford, 26 March 1765, 

in which Walpole compares GanHIck’s style with that of his most illus- 
trious contemporaries. Ed. Toynbee, Mrs Paget. Vol. vx, i>. 202 f. Oxford, 
1904. 

Walwyn, B. An Essay on Comedy. 1782. 

Wilkinson, Tate. The Wandering patentee $ or, a history of the Vorkshire 
Theatres, from 1770 to the present time. . . . 1795. 

Anon. A Letter to my Lord.. .on the present diversions of tlie Town. 

With the true reason of the decay of our dramatic entertainments. 1725. 
Anon. A Companion to the Theatre; or a review of our most oelebraie<i 
dramatic pieces.... 1747. 

Anon. The present State of the Stage in Great-Britain and Ireland. And 
the theatrical characters of the principal performers . . . impartially con- 
sidered. 1753. 

Anon. The battle of the players. In imitation of Dean Swift’s Battle of 
the books. . . . 1763. 

Anon. The new Thespian Oracle ; containing original Strictures on onitory 
and acting. And a select coUeotion of all the modorix prologues ami 
epilogues.... 1791. 

Anon. Observations on the effect of Theatrical BopresenUitions. 1 80 k 
III. Tiieatiucai. Pamwilkth 

Abridged list, showing how paper warfare, reminiscimt of J6th e4mtiiry 
flytmgs, i^U raged round the public (diaracters of the theatre^ and sup- 
plying evidence of the grievances of authors against lud ors an<i rnanag<<^rH* 
See Lowe, B. W., A Bibliographical Account of English Thoairical 
tore, 1888. 

The Case of Charles Macklin. 174J3. 

[Garrick and his fellow actors having scsemled from Drury lane 
owing to Fleetwood’s extravagance, but failing to obtain a lu^nice for 

B. L. XI, 29 
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anothoT theatre, returned to their manager, though he specifically ex- 
cluded Macklin, and though the actors had promised to hold together. 
The abore pamphlet came out on the day on which Garrick appeared in 
the theatre (6 Dec. 1743) and a riot ensu^ Garrick replied with] 
Answer to Mr Macklin’s Case. 1748. 

An Dssay on Acting, in which will be considered the Mimical behaylour of 
a certain fashionable, faulty actor. . . . 1744 

[Criticism by Garrick on his own Macbeth to disarm censure.] 
Prologue and Epilogue at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre. 1747. 

[The beginning of Garrick’s management. Prologue by Dr Johnson.] 
A Letter to Mr G—k, relatire to his treble capacity of manager, actor and 
author; with some remarks on Lethe. 1749. 

[Unfavourable : answered by] Lethe rehearsed ; or a critical discussion 
of the beauties and blemishes of that performance • . . 1749. 

An Examen of the historical Play of Edward the Black Prince. ... With a 
critical Beview of Mr Barry, in the character of Bibemont. 1750. 

The Visitation; or, an interview between the Ghost of Shakespeare and 
D— V— d Ch-rr— k, Esq. . . . 1755. [Condemns dances and pantomimes.] 
The Morality of Stage-plays seriously considered. 1757. 

[Defence of Home’s Douglas. Attributed to Ferguson, A.] 

The Theatrical Examiner: An enquiry into the merits and demerits of ihe 
present English performers in general. ... 1 757 

[Garrick, Barry, Mossop and others criticised.] 

Case of Authors by Profession. 1758. [By Balph, J.] 

A Letter to Mr Gkirrick on the opening of the theatre, with observations on 
the conduct of managers to actors, authors and audiences. . . . 1758. 
Observations on Mr Garrick’s Acting. 1758. 

[By Pitiard, J. Praises Garrick’s King Lear.] 

An Estimate of the theatrical merits of the two Tragedians of Crow 
Street.... 1760. 

[Comparison of Barry with Mossop to the former’s advantage.] 

An enquiry into the real merit of a certain popular performer. 1760. 

[By Fitzpatrick, T., one of the bitterest enemies of Garrick, who 
retorted with] 

The Fribbleriad. 176L 
The Bosoiad. 1761. 

[By Churchill, 0. 9th edn, 1765, with names in full. FoUowwl by] 
The Apology. Addressed to the critical Beviewors. 1761. 

[Those two poems by Ohurc^hill oce4iHioned about a dozen replies, Anti- 
Bosciads, Churchiiiads, cte. As to Churchill, Jifec, aho, voL x, chap, 
xvii, bibliography.J 
The Bosciad of Covent-Garden. 1762. 

The Sick Monkey. n.d. 

[By Garrick on himself to announce his return to England and to 
disarm criticism by anticipating it.] 

An historical and succinct account of the lat(^ riot at the Theatrtw of Drury 
Lane and Covont Garden. 176«b 

Theatrical disquisitions . . . with a short apx>endbc, relative to the more flagrant 
disturbance committed at Covent Garden Theatre. 1763. 

[Both pamphlets refer to demonstrations led by Fitzpatrick against 
Garrick, who again attacked his enemy in] Fitzgig, or ihe Modem 
Quixote,... 1763. 

Miss C— Jr’s Cabinet of Curiosities; or ihe Green-Room broke open. By 
Tristram Shandy. 1765. 

[Concerns Ann Catley, actress and mngcr.J 
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Thespis : or, a critical examination into the merits of the principal per- 
formers belonging to Oovent Garden. 1766. 

[By Kelly, H., who followed up the pamphlet with] 

Thespis : or . . . examination . . . of . . . Brury Lane* 1767. 

[Both pamphlets provoked replies, especially] 

The Kellyad. By Louis Stamma. 1767. 

The Stage the high road to Hell : being an essay on the pernicious nature 
of theatrical entertainments.... With strictures on the vicious and 
dissolute characters of the most eminent performers of both sexes. 1767. 
Homns, a poem; or, a critical examination into the merits of the performers 
and comic pieces at the Theatre Boyal in the Haymarket. n.d. 

[Attributed to Carey, G. S. Attack on Foote and his company.] 

The Theatrical Campaign for mdcclxvi and mdcclxvii. 

A Narration of the rise and progress of the disputes subsisting between the 
patentees of Covent Garden Theatre. 1768. 

A true state of the difEerences subsisting between the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre. . . . 1768. 

[Harris attempted to compel Mrs Lessingham to act unsuitable parts. 
Legal proceedings wore taken and many other pamphlets product on 
this dispute and H.’s management in general, especially] 

The Managors managed; or, the characters of the four Kings of Brentford. 
An ode upon dedicating a building and erecting a statue to Shakespeare, at 
Stratford upon Avon. 1769. 

[By Garrick. Among the pamphlets occasioned by the same event are] 
Anti-midas: a Jubilee preservative for unclassical, ignorant, false, and in- 
vidious criticism. 1769. 

Garrick’s Vagary: or, England run mad. With particulars of the Stratford 
Jubilee. 1769. 

Trinculo’s trip to the Jubilee. 1769. 

The Theatre licentious and perverted. • . • Inscribed to Samuel Foote. 1770. 

[Foote’s Minor, an att^&ck on methodists, was produced in Dublin, 1760, 
witliout success; but, on being exjpanded from two to three acts and 
produced at the Haymarket (summer of same year), it met with a good 
reception. The farce occasioned about two dozen i»amphlets of which 
the above is one.] 

Love in the Suds; being the Lamentation of Boscius for the loss of his 
Nyky. A Town Eclogue. 1772. 

[rnsinnations by Kcnrick on Garrick’s moral character, wlum Bicker- 
staffe liad to ilee from London.] 

A mob in the pit: or, lines addressed to the B-ch-^ss of A —II. 177l5. 

[Attack on the duohoss of Argyll, born Gunning, for Insistiiig on the 
expulsion of a man who occupied the theatre box whicli she ndjiiqiiislK^l 
to visit the pit.] 

Besignation; or majesty in the dumps; an ode. Addressed to Gcorg<* Golinan. 
1774. 

The Drama, a poem. 1775. 

[Attributed to Pilon, F. and to Bownmon, H.] 

The Contrast: or, New Mode of Management. Being a peep Iwhind the 
curtain of the Salisbury Theatre in 1776. 

[By Brownsmiih, J. An attack on managers.] 

A serious dissuasive from fregueniing the play-house. 1 776. [ By Orton, JO 
Coalition : a farce . . . performed • . . under the joint inspection of the manag<wH 
of both iheatroa The Second edition. Dramatis petHonaes Brainsley 
senior, Brainsley junior, Harrass, Tickler, Lyric, a pragmatic poet, 
Servantet, BallifBa . . « 1779. 


29—2 
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[In 1778, the patentees of Drury lane and Covent garden coalesced 
and membero of the two companies were exchanged. In the above 
pamphlet, Brainsley is Sheridan and Harrass is Harris.] 

An Essay on the preeminence of comic genius: with observations on the 
sevei^ characters Mrs Jordan has appeared in. 1786. 

[Mrs Jordan (bom Bland) a famous comedienne in romp and 
‘breeches* parts.] 

A Review of the present Contest between the Managers of the Winter 
Theatres, the Little Theatre in the Hay-market and the Royalty Theatre 
in Well-Close Square. 1787. 

[John Palmer, actor, opened the Royalty theatre in Well-Close 
square with licence from local magistrates but without authority of 
lord chamberlain. Theatre opened 20 June 1787, but performances 
were suspended; reopened 3 July, with irregular pieces* The episode 
occasioned many pamphlets, especially the above, which was favourable 
to Palmer and was answered (probably by Colman) with] 

A very plain State of the Case, or the Royalty Thcaire vorsus^the Theatres 
Royal 1787. 

The Cap. A Satiric poem. Including most of the dramatic writers of the 
present day. By Peter Pindar, Esq.... Dedicated to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Esq. n.d. 

[Attack on contemporary dramatitdH Cap of folly won by 
Boaden.] 

A Yindication of a right in the public to a onc^ shilling galiei:^ either 
at the new Thciitre Royal in Covent €lar<lcn, or Homewhere else. 
1792. 

[Harris made 2^^ th<^ lowest adiuiHsiou but was funded lo build a 1^. 
gallery.] 

The Druriad: or. Strictures on the princix>ul performers of Drury Lime 
Theatre. 1798. 

The Histrionado: or, theatric tribunal; a poem descriptive of the principal 
IKsrformors at both houses. By Mariiuiduk(» Myrtle. 1802. 

Observations on the effect of Theatrical RepresimtationH. 

An Answer to some strictiireH on the profession of an Actor, published in 
the Morning Post, on the 19th August, by a gentleman under the 
rignaturo of Crito. 1895, 

[Crito, whose letter is quolicd, complains amongst other things of 
actors intruding thenr private disputes on the public. Sve Lowe, R. W., 
ante^l 

Bisset, J. Critical essays on th<^ dramatic excellencies of the young Roscius, 
by gentlemen of distinguished litorary talents and th<%atrical amaUmrs, 
opposed to the hypercriticisms of anonymous writers. n.(L 

[A laudation of Betty, W. H. W- (I79l-187t) ih<^ boy actor who took 
London by storm 1804f~r> at both Drury lane 4 ind Covent garden* A 
virulent controversy arose for and against his merits of which the follow- 
ing are sperimons.] 

Harley, G. D. An authentic biographical skeU-ih of the life, education and 
personal cliaracter of William Henry West Betty. . . . 1804. 

Harral, T. ...The Infant Rohcmus; or, an inquiry into the requisites of an 
actor. n.d. 

Jackson, J. Strictures upon the merits of young Roscius. 1804. 

[Eulogistic. Answered by] 

Animadversions on Mr J« Jacdcson’s Dranmtic Htrictur 44 s upon the 
merits of young Roscius. By the editor of The Glasgow 
Theatrical Register. 1804u 
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W. P« An easy cure for popular phrenzy in theatricid oonoems. HaTingr 
reference to the indecent plaudits and exhorbitant recompense bestowed 
... on that puerile performer^ called the youn^r Bosoius. • . . 1804. 
Wo^ward, G-. M. The Bettyana, a poem, descriptive of the pro^rress of the 
young Roscius. 1805. 

[About ten other pamphlets on the subject extant.] 

IT. Memoirs, Anecdotes and Autobiographies 

Records which contain valuable side lights on the development of the 
stage and illustrate public interest in actors and the popular belief in their 
immorality. 

Bellamy, George Anne, Apology for the Life of, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre. Written by herself. 1785. [Materials arranged by Bicknell 
at commission of Bell the bookseller.] 

Biogi*aphia dramatica, or, a Companion to the playhouse : Containing historical 
and critical memoirs and original anecdotes.... 1782. [By Beed, 1. 
Really 2nd edn of The Companion to the play-houses.... 1764. By 
Baker, D. E. New edn brought down to 1811. By Jones, S. 1812.] 

C y% Miss, Cabinet of Curiosities; or the Qroon-Boom broke open. By 

Tristram Shandy. 1765. [Concerns Ann Catley.] 

Catley, Miss Ann, The Life and memoirs of the late. n.d. 

Gibber, T. The Lives and Characters of the most eminent actors and m^iresses 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1753. 

Colman the Younger. Random Records. 1830. 

Cooke, G.E. Memoirs of the life of. By Dunlap, W. 2nd edn. 2voIs. 1815. 
Dibdin, Mr., The professional Life of, written !)y himself. Together with 
the wori^ of six hundred songs selected from his works. . . . 1803. 

Edwin’s pills to purge melancholy: containing all the songs sung by Mr Edwin 
of Covent Garden Theatre since his first appearance in London.... 1788. 
Edwin’s last legacy. Containing a Collection of his Oddities, Songs and 
various efforts of humour. n.d. 

Foote, Samuel, Memoirs of the life and writings of. To which are added 
the bon-mots, repartees and good things said by that groat wit and ex- 
centrical genius. n.d. 

Garrick, David. Nee, alsa^ sects, i, ii and iii, ante. 

Lichtenberg, G. 0. Ausgewfihlte Schriften. His account of (i^arri<*k 
written in 1775. 

Memoirs of the Life of Garrick. 1780. 

Davies, T. Life of Garrick. Now cdiu 1780. 

Murphy, A. Life of Garrick. 2 vols, 1801, French trans. 1822. 

Private Con^ospondence of David Garrick. Ed. Boad<4i, J. IKU 2. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Life of David Garrick. 1868- Revised <^<10, 1803. 

Hitehmau, F. David Garrick. Eighteenth Century Studies. 1881. 

Lamb, C. The Tragedies of Shakespeare, consideiHHl with rc^fcrencc 
to their fitness for stage representation. In I'lie Art of the 
Stage as sot forth in the dramatic essays of Charles Laiiil>. Ed. 
Fitzgerald, P. 1885. 

Knight, J. David Garrick, 1834. 

Gaehdo, C. David Garrick als Shakesxmare-Dars teller. Ih^rfin, 1304. 

Martin, Sir T. Monographs. 1306. [Collcciion of artici<*s from 
Quarterly Review.] 

Parsons, Mrs C. Garrick and his (Jinde. 130(>. 

Baker, G. P. Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick. 1307, 

Hedgoook, F. A. David Garrick ct ses Amis Frau^ais. l^iris, 1311. 
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Green Booms, The Secret history of the: oontaininjif authentic and enter- 
taininsr memoirs of the actors and actresses in the Three Theatres BoyaL 
Yol I. Bmry Lane. 1790. YoL n. Covent Garden and Haymarket. 3rd 
edn. 1793. 

Henderson, John, Letters and poems by the late. With anecdoics of his 
life. By Ireland, J. 1786. 

Holoroft, Thomas, Memoirs of the late; written by himself and continued to 
the time of his death, from his diary, notes and other papers, by Hazlitt, 
W. 3 vols. 1816. Hazlitt^s Works. Bdd. Waller, A. B. and Glover, A. 
YoL II. 1902. 

InchbaJd, Mrs, Memoirs of, by Boaden, J. 1833. 

Jordan, Mrs, Life of, by Boaden, J. 2 vols. 1831. 

Belly, Michael. Beminiscenoes. 2 vols. 1826. 

Kemble, J. P., Memoirs of the life of. 2 vols. 1825. 

Macklin, Charles, Memoirs of the life of, principally compiled from his 
own papers and memorandums; whi<^ contain his criticisms on and 
characters and anecdotes of Betterton, Booth, Wilks, Gibber, Garrick, 
Barry, Mossop, Sheridan, Foote, Quin ... together with his valuable 
observations on the drama, on the science of acting and on various other 
subjects. ... By Kirkman, J. 1799. 

Kunden, Joseph Shepherd, Memoirs of. By his son. 1844*. 

(FKeeffe, J. Becollections. 2 vols. 1826. 

Palmer, Mr John, A Sketch of the theatrical life of the laii<^; coniainiiig 
an accurate and impartial summary of the inddonts of his public life. . . . 
1798. 

[Palmer (1742-98) the creator of Joseph Surface.] 

Siddons, Mrs, Memoirs of. Interspersed with anecdotes of authors and 
actors. By Boaden, J. 1827. 

Tobin, Mr John, Memoirs of, author of The Honeymoon. With a selwiion 
from his unpublished writings. 1820. 

Wilkinson, Tate. Memoirs of his own Life. 1 790. 

Anon. Original anecdotes respecting the stage and the actors of the 
Old School.... 1805. 

Y. WllITKltS FOR TUB STA<tK 

A. Sheridan 
1. Oollectml editions 

Moore, T., Leipzig, 1833; Hunt, Leigh, 1840 ; 8., (I G. (^.c. Sigmond), 

1848 (rptdl902); Browne, J. P„ 1873; Stainforih, F., 1874; Oireks, B., 

Camelot Olassics, 1891 ; Matthews, B., The Rivals and The School for 

Scandal, 1885 ; Pollard, A. W., 1900; Bae, W. Fraw^r, 1902 (includes impor- 
tant textual corrections and his mother’s unpublished A Jounusy to Bath) ; 

Gosso, B., Favourite Olassics, 1905; Knight., J., World’s GlasHics, 19r>6; 

Nettloton, G. H., Athenaeum Press Serii^ 19(M>, 

TmnsL Buval, G. Paris, 1891. 

2. Sopiirate Plays 

The Rivals, a Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre- Royal in Oovent- 
Garden. 1775, 

^ Innumerable rpis and annotated edns «.//. Short, J., Truehy’s <dn . . . 
with a key to the proper names of the dramatis personae. . . * Fnmch 
notes, Paris, 1861; Low, W. H., Tutorial Series, 1891; Aitken, G. A., 
Temple Dramatists, 1897; Adams, J. Q,, The Riverside Literature Series, 
1910; Balston, T., Clarendon Press, 191^ 
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See^ aUo^ Adams, J. The Nation, vol. xc, no. 2837 on the 
Original Performances of The Bivals, and Modem Langnage Notes, 
toL XXV, pp. 171-3 on the text of The Bivals; Brereton, A., Haymarket 
Theatre, A short history of ...The Biv^s, 1900. 

TransU. Engelbreoht, J. A., Die Nehenhnliler in Schroeder, P. L.: 
Hambnrgisches Theater, Bd. i, 1776; B^verlei, trag^die bonrgeoise, 
1813; Berlin, T. P., D61ia on les denx oonsines, par Brinsley Sheridan 
. . . Traduction libre de Panglais (in form of novel), 1817. 

St Patrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant ; a comic piece in one act. 
Cumberland’s British Theatre. VoL xxvin. 1829. [Produced 1776.] 
Annotated edn by G(eorge) D(aniel). Lacy’s Acting £dn of Plays. 
Vol. cxiv. 1879. 

The Duenna; or the Double Elopement. A Comic Opera; as it is acted at 
the Theatre, Smoke-alley, Dublin. 1785, 1794 [Produced 1776.] 

Transl, Gh&teauneuf, A. H. La Dn^gne et le Juif Portugais. 1827. 

A Trip to Scarborough. A Comedy altered from Vanbrugh’s Belapse. 1781, 
1786. [Produced 1777.] 

The School for Scandal, a Comedy. n.d. [1778?]. [Produced 1777.] 

Rpts, 1781, 1782, 1783. A Volume of Plays . . . Containing The School 
for Scandal. Theatre Royal, Smoke- Alley, Dublin. 1785, etc. 

Annotated edns. Lake, J. W., The School for Scandal . . . with a 
biographical sketch, critical notice, vocabulary of difficult words, a key 
to the proper names of the dramatis personae and of those mentioned 
in the course of the play, 1853; Westley, B. H., The School for Scandal, 
No. 5, Masterpieces of English Literature, 1861 ; Aitkon, C. An The 
School for Scandal, Temple DramatistH, 1897. 

French 2\andatiom and Adaptatiom, J78B; Dclille, Brunei, 1789; 
Pamin, P. N., 1807; Villeinain, A. F., Ohefs-d’muvre des Th^&tres 
dtrangers, tom. t, 1822; L’l^colo dii Scandale ... imit6e ...par Crosnier, 
Jouslin de Lasalle ei Saint MLaurhic], Ch&tcauiieuf, A. H., 1824; 
Pichot, M. A., 1862; Poiigas, Tapoii, 

German Translations. Leonhard!, 1782; Meissner, C., 1863; No. 30, 
Classische Theater^ Bibliothek aller Nationen, 186B: Klappi^rich, d., Zur 
Sprache dos Lustspieldichters, B. B. Sheridan, 1892. 

Italian Tramlations. Anno Teatrale. Amio Heoondo,tom, ni,17i)6; 
Leoni, M., 1818. 

The Critic, or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. A dramatic piece in thr<^ Acts, as it is 
performed at the l?heatre Royal in Drury Lane. 1781. [PwHluml 1779.1 
Rpt$. Aitken, O'. A. Temple Dramatists. 1897. Carr, P. Mc^r* 
maid Repertory Theatre Acting Edn. 1905. 

The Critick Anticipated; or, the Humours of the Gre<m Room. A farce. 

1779. [An imitation which anticipated Sheridan’s burlesque.] 

The Critic: or, A Tragedy Rehearsed: a new dramati<i picH*o in 
throe acts; as it is performe<l by Uis Majesty’s Servants, with 
the greatest applause. By the author of the Dueniui. 1780. 
[Really a political sq.uib on the Guvemment.] 

Pisarro: a tragedy in five acts . . . taken from the Overman <lriuna of Koisebtte 
and adapW to the English Stage. 1799. 

Rpts. Kean, C. Sheridan’s Play of Pbsarro . • . arning<Ml for representa- 
tion., .with notes. 1856. Dicks,J. Dicks’ Shmchird Plays. No.xv. 1883. 
Sheridan’s Address to the People, i.€* The Speewh of RoHa in Pisarro, 
rptd on the occasion of the thr6atene<l invasion. 1803. 

Btdilflon, L. Kotsebue und Sheridan. 1889, 

The Porty Thieves; a romantic drama in two acts by Sheridan, H. B. and 
Oolman the younger. Dunoombe’s edn of the Britifdb. Theatre. Vol.ii. 1825. 
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3. Poems 

Olio’s Protest, or the Pictore Varnished. 1771, 1819. 

The Oeneral Past; a lyric ode. 1775. 

Ode to Scandal 1819. 

4 Biography and Criticism 
Ail the best edns and commentaries <iuoted above have also appreciations. 
Besser, B. B. B. Sheridan. Die Neneren Sprachen. Vol. xix. Marbupg*, 
1911-12. 

Earle, W. Sheridan’s Life and Times, by an Octogenarian. 1859. 
Pitifigerald, P. Lives of the Sheridans. 1887. 

Moore, T. Life of Sheridan. 1825. 

Oliphant, Mrs. Sheridan. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1888. 

Pearson, 0. H. Sheridan. Beviews and Critical Essays. 1890. 

Bae, W. Eraser. Sheridan; a Biography. 1896. 

Sanders, L, 0. A life of Bichard Brinsley Sheridan. (Oroat Writers Series). 

1890. [Contains a bibliography of Sheridan’s y* ritiiigs by A nderson, J . P.] 
Sichol, W. Sheridan from new and original material ; including a nianiiscript 
diary by Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 2 vols. 1909. [('onlalns 
a full bibliography of Sheridan’s works,] 

Smyth, W. A Memoir of Mr Sheridan. 184). 

Watkins, JT. Life of Sheridan. 1816. 

B. Mtnor ll'riteis for the Stage 

Abridged list. For comprohonHive and fairly accurate rocowl of theatrical 
activity from 1660 to 18»80 see Genost, d«, History of the English J8J12. 
Most of the later eighteenth century plays have never l>eon rptd. The l>ost 
are preserved by Inehbald, Mrs E., in The British Theatre, 1806-9 (25 vols.); 
The Modern Theatre, 1809 (10 vols.); A Collection of Farces, 1809 (7 vols.). 
For early and mid eighteenth century plays Hc*e Boll’s British Thcatn^, 1797 
(iKJgan to appear 4 May 1796). 

Baillie, Joanna. A Series of Plays; in wliieh it is attemphnl to delineate 
the strange passions of the mind, each passion being the suhje<*t of 
a tragedy and a comedy, 1798 (includes l>e Montfori, which Kemble 
produced in 1800). Plays on the PassionH, vol. ii, 1802 (secjiiiel to the 
above). MiseellaneouH Plays, 1804. (On more eonveutkmal lines.) 
Family Legend, 1810. Plays on the Passions, vol. in, 1812. Miscid- 
lanoouH Plays. 8 vols. 18<16. See Dramatic and Poeti<$al Works of 
Joanna Baillie; Annual B<^giHter, 1851. aSV, atso^ bibliography 
chap. X, cute. 

Bentley, B, (youngest son of ilie H<*holar). The Wislu^s, fude<l Drury Lane, 
1761. PhilodamiiH (tnigt»dy), 1767. The Prophet (eonuHly), aet<^ post- 
humously, 1788. 

Biokerstaff, Isaac. See bibliography vol* chap, iv, ante. 

Brand, Miss Hannah (d. 1821). lliinhuloH (tragmly). Acknl, 1792. Dramatic 
and Poetical Works, 1798, Dnimaiie and P<Mdiea] Works. 2 vols. 1808. 
Burgoyno, General J, The Maul of the Oaks, 1774 Acted, Drury Lane, 
1 775. Lord of the Manor ((h>uuc opera), 1780. The Heiress, 1786. 

Fonblaiique, E. B. de. Political and miliiiiry episodes from the life 
and corresponden<H) of General Burgoyno. 1876. 

Celesia, Dorothea (Imru Mallet). See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, sc^et. ii, 
ante. 

Cohb, J. The 0ontra<*4, or Female Captain, 1779. The Ifiunoiirist, 1785. 
StrangorH at Home (opera), 1785. The Haunted Tower, 1789. Many 
other productions, mostly operatic. 
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Colman, the elder. See bibliography to roL x, chap, iy, ante. 

Colmaiis G .9 the yotmgrer. Two to One» 1784 Turk and no Turk, 1785. Inkle 
and Yarico (1787). The Battle of Hexham, acted 1789, ptd 1808. The 
Surrender of Calais, acted 1791, ptd 1808. The Mountaineers, 1798. The 
Iron Chest, 1796. The Heir at Law, acted 1797, ptd 1808. John Bull, 
acted 1803, ptd 1806. 

Cowley, Hannah. See bibliography to chap, viii, ante. 

Crado^ J. See bibliography to toL x, chap, iv, sect, u, ante. 

Cumberland, B. The Brothers (comedy), 1769. The West Indian (comedy), 
1771. Timon of Athens (tragedy, adapted from Shakespeare), 1771. The 
Fashionable Lover (comedy), 1772. The Choleric Man (comedy), 1774 
Arundel (novel), 1789. The Jew (comedy), 1794. Henry (novel), 1795. 
See Mudford, W., Critical Examination of the writings of B. Cumberland, 
1812. Also, Paston, G., Bichard Cumberland, Little Memoirs of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1901. 

Delap, J. Hecuba, acted 1761, ptd 1762. The Royal Suppliants, acted and 
ptd 1781. The Captains, 1786. Dramatic Poems: Gunilda, Usurper, 
Matilda, and Abdalla, 1803. 

Dibdin, C. Actor and dramatist. Best known for his sea songs. His 
innumerable farces and operettas almost worthless. 

Foote, S. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, ante. 

Garrick, David. See bibliography to vol. x, chsip. iv, ante. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. See bibliography to vol. x, ehaii. ix, ante. 

Griilith, Elizabeth. A Double Mistake, 1765. The School for Bakes, 176ib 
A Wife in the Bight, 1772. 

Hawkesworth, John (1715 ?-'1773), Edgar and Emmeline, 1761. 

Hayley, W. (1745-1820). Plays of three Acts and in Verse, writt<m for a 
Private Theatre. 1784. See<t aleo^ bibliography to chap, viii, ante. 

Hoare, P. Such Things Wore (Trag.), 1788. No Song, No Supper (Farce), 
1790. Many musical farces and operas. 

Holcroft,T. The Crisis, acted 1778. Duplicity, 1781. The Road to Bum, 1792. 
The Deserted Daughter, 1795. See, also, bibliography to chap, xm, post. 

Home, J. Agis (Trag.) completed 1747 but not act^. Douglas imt^ in 
Edinburgh 1756, London 1757. (Many pamphlets on subject of a minister 
writing plays). Agis, acted 1758. Siege of Aquiloia, acted 1760. The 
Tragedies, published 1760. Alfred, acted 1778. CoUected Works, by 
Mackenzie, H., 1822. 

Hoole, John. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, ante. 

Hull, Thomas (1728-1808). Henry the Second, or the Fall of Kosaiuond 
(tragedy), 1774 The History of Sir William Harrington (novel), 4 vols., 
1771. 

Inohbald, Mrs E. The Mogul Tale, acted 1784, ptd 1824 I'll tell you What, 
acted 1785, ptd 1786. Such Things Are, acted 1787, ptd 1788. Everyone 
lias his Fault, 1793. Wives as they Were, 1797. To Marry or not to 
Marry, 1805. See, also, bibliography to chap, xni, post. 

Ireland, W. H. (1777-1835). Literary forger. ComposiHl Vortigeru and 
Bowona, also Henry 1£, alleging both to be by Shakespeare. Sheridan 
produced Yortigem and Bowena at Drury lane, 1795. Many pamphlets 
occasioned by the forgeries. 

Jephson, Robert. Bragauza, 1775. The Count of Narbonno, 1781. Julia, or 
the Italian Lover, 1787. Roman Portraits, 1794 The Conspiracy, 1796. 

Kelly, Hugh. See bibliography to vol x, chap, iv, ante. 

Kemble, J. P. Belisarius, acted 1778. I’ho h'ariii JIoumi, 1 789. Love in Many 
Ha^ks, 1790. For a full list of Kemble’s adaptations, chiolly from Shakes- 
peare, see Biographia dramatica, ed. Jones, Stephen, vol i, pt it, 1812. 
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Keimok, W. (1725 M779), The Duellist, 1773. Bee^ also^ bibliography to 
ohap. xiy, sect, y, post. 

Lewis, M . Qt. The Castle Spectre, 1797. The East Indian, 1799. Adelmom, 
or, The Outlaw, 1801. Alfonso, King of Castile, 1802, Adelgitha, 1807. 
Yenoni, or The Novice of St Mark^i^ 1808. (Partly transl. from Les 
Yietixnes Cloistr^es and anticipates a situation in Monte Cristo.) Timour 
the Tartar, 1811. See^ ahOy bibliography to chap, xni, post. 

Macnally, L. Betaliatiou, 1782. Coalition, 1783. Fashionable Levities, 1785. 

Mason, W. Elfrida, 1752 (dramatic poem). Caractacns, 1759. Sappho, 1797 
(lyrickl drama). Bee^ alsoy bibliography to vol. x, chap. xvii. 

More, Hannah. The Search after Happiness, 1762 (pastoral drama for 
children). The Inflexible Captive, 1774. Percy, produced by Garricl^ 
1777, published 1785. The Fatal Falsehood produced 1779, Sacred 
Dramas published 1782. Collected Works, 1834-. Bee Meakin, A. M. B.^ 
Hannah More, a biographical study, 1911. Bee^ also^ bibliography to 
chap. XY, post. 

Morton, T. Columbus, 1792. The Way to get Married, 1796. A Cure for 
the Heartache, 1797. Speed the Plough, 1798. Tlie School for Beform, 
1805. 

O^Brien, W, Actor and dramatist. Cross Purposes, 1772. The Duel, 1773. 
Both adaptations from French. 

O’Keclfe, J. Actor and dramatist. Composed about fifty musical pieces, 
of which the songs are the best part. Wild Oats, 1 791. 

Beynoldfs, F. Werter, 1785 (twyyedy). Eloisa, 1786 (tragedy). The Drama- 
tist, 1789 (comedy). Produco<1 about a hundred other comedies and 
tragedies. 

Tobin, John (1770-1804). The Honey Moon, 1805. The Curfew, 1807. The 
School for Authors, 1808, 

Yuughan, T. Love’s MetamorphoscH, acted 1776, ptd as Love’s Vagaries, 
1791. The Hotel, 1776. 


CJlAFrBIl XIII 

THE GROWTH OF THE LATRB NOVKL 


I. Gknkral Works 

Beers, H. A. Histoi*y of English Romaiitieism in iha 18th <tentury. 1899. 

History of English Roimuiticism in the lJ)th mniury. 1902. 

Conant, Martha P. The Oriental t«le in England in the 18th century. 

Now York, 1908. [With g<M>d hibllogniphy of tlie subjeet*. | 

D’Arblay, Francos Burney, Mmkmc. Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay 
(1778-1840). 6 vols. B<L Dobson, A. J905. 

Dibelius, W. Englisohe Romankuust. Die Tecimik des ciiglischen Romans 
im xvniten und «u Anfang des xixton Jahrh. Vol. i. (Palaostnu Vol. 
xcn.) Berlin, 1910. 

Ker, W. P. Romance. English A8ho<*. iNUuphlet. 1909. Rptd 1913. 
L’Estrango, A. G-. K. The Life of M. R. Mitford. 1870. 

The Friendships of M. R. Mitforcl as recor<k*Kl in letters from her iit<»rsiry 

corresi>ondents. 2 vols. 1882. 

Loli^ F. Short history of comparative literature. Trans. Power, M. D. 
1906. 
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Hitf ord, Mary E. ^ Eeoollectiozis of a Literary Life. 8 vols. 1882. 

Nioholsy John. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Centnry and lllnstra- 
tionsof the literary history of the Eighteenth Century. 17 vols. 1812-58. 
Bideigh, Sir W. The English novel. 5th edn. 1904. 

Siuntsbnry, Or. The EngH^ Novel. 1913. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Eamiliar Letters of Sir W. S. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1894. 

Life. By Lockhart, J. Ot. 10 vols. Edinburgh, 1903. 

Seward, Anna. Letters of A. S. written between the years 1784 and 1807. 
Ed. Constable, A. 6 vols. Edinburgh, 1811. 

A Swan and her friends. Ed. Lucas, B. T. 1907. 

The indexes of the following periodical publications should also be con- 
sulted for the periods coinciding with the dates of publication of the various 
authors’ works: Blackwood’s Magarine; Edinburgh Review; English Re- 
view; Gentleman’s Magazine; and Quarterly Review. 

II. Particular Authors 
Thomas Amory 

See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iii, ante. 

Robert Bage 

SeOi alsOi bibliography to voL x, chap, ur, ante. 

Novels, [With a prefatory notice of the author by Scott, Sir Walter.] 1824. 
(Ballantyne’s Novelistif Library.) 

Eaton Stannard Barrett 

The Heroine, or Adventures of Chorubina. 3 vols. 1813. Rptd, with an 
introduction by Raleigh, Sir W. 1909. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. Yol. xc, pt i, p. 377. April 1820. 

William Beckford 

Hee^ alsOi bibliography to vol. x, chap, in, a 7 ite. 

Le Vathek de Beckford. R5imiirim4 sur l’6dition fran^ise originale aveo 
preface par Mallarm5, Stephane. Paris, 1876. [ With a bibliography.] 
The Episodes of Yathek. Translated by Marzials, Sir P. T. Introd. by 
Melville, L. 1912. [Includes the Prench text of the Episodes.] 

Poole, S. Lane. The Author of Yathek. Quarterly Review, October 1910. 
Redding, Cyrus. Memoirs of William Beckford of Ponthill. 2 vols. 1859. 

Mary Bruntm (1778-1818) 

Self Control. 1810. 

Discipline. 1814. 

Erands Coventry (d. 1759?) 

The History of Pompey the Little, or the Life and Adventures of a Lap-Dog. 
1751, 

Richard Cumberland (1732-1811; 

See bibliography to chap, xn, ante. 

Maria Edgeworth 
A. Manuscripts 

B. M. Add. MSS 18204, 38964, 37185, 37186 contain letters, and 28524-5 
the MS of Helen. 
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B. Collected Works 

Tales and HisoeUaneons Pieces. 14 vols. 1825. 

Tales and Novels. 18 vols. 1832-3. 

Novels. 12 vols. 1893. 

0. Separate Works 

Letters for Literary Ladies. 1795. 

Parents’ Assistant, or Stories for Children (first part). 1796. 6 vols. 1800. 

[Little Plays afterwards added as a seventh vol.] 

Practical Education. 1798. 

Castle Backrent : an Hii>emian Tale. 1800. 

Early Lessons. 180L 
Belinda. 1801. 

Moral Talea 1801. 

Irish Bulls. 1802. 

Popular Taloa 1804. 

Modem Griselda. 1804. 

Leonora. 2 vols. 1806. 

Tales of Pashionahle Life. (First series: Eunicns The Dun, Manoenvriiiif, 
Almeria.) 1809. (Second series: Vivian, The Absimtee, Madame de 
Fleury, Emilio de Ooulanffes.) 1812. 

Pairona^fe. 4 vols. 1814 

Continuation of Early Lessons. 2 vols. 1815. 

Harrington, a tale; and Ormond, a tale. 1817. 

Comic Dramas. 1817. 

Memoirs of E. L. EdgeworUi (vol. ti by Maria). 1820. 

Frank. A seguel to Frank, in Early Lessons. 1822. 

Harry and Lucy, concluded ; l)oltig the last part of Early ijeshons. 4 vols. 
1825. 

Garry Owen, or the Snow-Woman: and Poor Bob, the Chimney-Sweeper. 
1832. 

Helen. A tale. 3 vols. 183*^. 

Orlandino. 1831. 

The Good Aunt. A tiile. J^aris, ISJH. 

1>. Biography and Crlti<*iHm 

Edgeworth, F. A. A Memoir of Maria Edgewortli, with a sideeiion from her 
letters. 3 vols. 1867. rUnpublisinMl, possihly only B. M. copy exiani.J 
Hare, A. J. C. The Life and L<4ierH of Maria Edgeworth. 181)4 
Hill, Constance. Maria Edgeworth and her circle In the days of BuonapaH><» 
and Bourlion. 1909, 

Zimmem, Helen. Maria Edgeworth. (Eniimmi Women Series.) 

William Godwin 
aSVc bibliography to chap, n, aiiU*, 

Elizabeth llmnUUm (1758 I 8 I 61 

The Hindoo Rajah. 1796. 

Memoirs of Modem Philosophers. 1806 . 

The Cott 2 igers of Glenburnie. 1 808. 

Beiiger, Miss. Memoirs of Eliz. Uamiliioii. 1815. 

Hamiiiil Henley 

See bibliograpiiy to vol. x, chap, ni, anle^ William B(H^kford« 
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Thmnas Holcroft 

Alwyn; or, the Gentleman Comedian. 1780. 

Human Happiness; or the Soeptia A poem in six cantos. 1783. 

The Family Hotore ; or domestic dialogues on amiable . . • subjects. 1783. 
Tales of the Castle. • . . Translated ... by T. Holcroft. 1785. 

The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck;... Translated from the German, by 
T. Holcroft. 1792. 

Anna St. Ives; a novel. 7 vols. 1792. 

The Adventures of Hugh Trevor, etc. 6 vols. 1794-7. 

Travels from Hamburg, through Westphalia, Holland and the Netherlands 
to Paris. 2 vols. 1804. 

Memoirs of Bryan Perdue : a novel. 3 vols. 1805. 

Tales in verse; critical, satirical and humorous. 2 vols. 1806. 

Memoirs of the late T. Holcroft. Ed. Hazlitt, W. 3 vols. 1816. Hazlitt’s 
Works. Edd. Waller, A. B. and Glover, A. Vol. 11 . 1902. 

Mitford, Mary B. Beoollections of a Literary Life. 3 vols. 1852* 

For Holcroft’s dramatic productions, see bibliography to chap, xii, attte. 

Thonias Hope 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek written at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century. 1819. 2 vols. 1836. 

See D. of N. B. for Hope’s works on Costume and Art. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Vol. x, p. 200; vol* xi, p. 312. 1821-2. 

Quarterly Beview. Vol. xxiv, pp. 511 fP. January 1821. 

Smith, Sydney. Edinburgh l^view. Vol. xxxv, pp. 92 If. 1821. 

Elizabeth InchbaUi 

A Simple Story. 4 vols. 1791* 

Nature and Art. 2 vols. 1796. 

For dramatic works, see bibliography to chap, xij, ante. 

Boaden, J. Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, including her familiar correspondence 
with Uie most distinguidhied persons of her time. 2 vols* 1833. 

Charles Johnstone (1719 P-1800?) 

ChrysaJ, or the Adventiures of a Guinea. 4 vols. 1760-5. Rptd with intr<»d. 
by Baker, E. A* 1908. 

The History of Arbases, Prince of Betlis. 4 vols. 1774* 

Harriet Lee 

Clara Lennox. 2 vols. 1797. 

The Canterbury Tales. 1797-8. 

Bristol Journal, 9 August 1851. 


Sophia Lee 

The Becoss, or a Tale of other Times. 1785* [A Iho wrote the introduction 
to voL I of Harriet Lee’s Canterbury Tales, and in later vols. the two 
tales : The Voung Lady’s Tale, or, the Two Emilys ; and The Clergyman’s 
Tale,] 

Boaden, J. Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons. 2 vols. 1827. 
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Charlotte Lennox (1720-1804) 

The Life of Harriot Stuart. 1751. 

The Female Quixote. 2 toIs. 1752. 

The Sister. A Oomedy. 1769. 

E uphemia 4 yoIs. 1 790. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis 

Ambrosio, or, the Monk. 1795. Entitled in 2nd edn The Monk; a romance. 

[With several passages expun^d.] 1796. Ed. Baker, E. A. 1907. 
Alonzo the Brave and Fair Imogine. A ballad. [From The Monk.] [1800?] 
Tales of Terror, with an introductory dialogue. [In verse.] 1801. 

Tales of Wonder. [Inverse.] Written and collected by M.H. Loms. 2vo1h. 
180L 

The Bravo of Venice, translated from the German. 1805. 

Feudal Tyrants; or, the Couiits of Oarlsheim and Sargans. A roinauco. 

Taken from the German. 4 vols. 1806. 

Romantic Tales. 4 vols. 1808. 

Journal of a West Indian Propnetor, kept during a residence in... 
Jamaica. 1834. 

Baron-Wilson, Margaret. The Life and Correspondence of M. O. Lewis. 
With many pieces in prose and verso never before published. 2 vols. 
1839. 

Charles Robert Maturin 

Fatal Revenge, or, The Family of Montorio. 3807. 

The Wild Irish Boy. 1808. 

The Milesian Chief. 1812. 

Bertram ; or the Castle of St. Aldobrand. A iragedy in five a<*.tH. 1816, 
Manuel, a tragedy. 18X7. 

Women, or Pour et Centre. A tale. 1818. 

Fredolfo; a tragedy, in five acts. 1819. 

Melmoth the Wanderer; a tale. 1820. New edn from the original text, 
with a memoir and bibliography of Maturings works. 3 vols. 18JH2. 

The Albigenses, a romance. 182^k 

John Moore 0729-1802) 

Zeluco. 1786. 

Edward. 1796. 

Mordaunt. 1800. 

Amelia (Jpie (1769-1853) 

Father and Daughter. 1801. 

Poems. 1802. 

Adeline Mowbray, or the Mother and Daughter. 1804, 

Simple Tales. 1806. 

Lays for the Dead. 18;i3, 


Thomas Lore Peacock 
A. Colle<M Editions 

Works, including his novels, poems, fugitive pieces, enticisinH, etc., with a 
preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Houghton, a biograplxioal notice) by his 

granddaughter Edith Ed. Cole, 11. 3 vols. 1873. 

Collected Prose Works. Ed. Garnett, R. 10 vols* 1893, 

Poems. Ed. Johnson, R. B. (The New Universal Library.) 1906. 

Plays published for the first iSme, Ed. Young, A. B. 1910. 
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B. Separate Works 

1. NoTels 

Headlon^r HalL 1816. 

Melinooort. 1817, 

Nigrhtmare Abbey. 1818. 

If aid Marion. 1822. 

The Misfortunes of Elphin. 1829. 

Crotchet Castle. 1881. 

G-ryll Grange. 1861. 

2. Poems 

The Monks of St. Mark. 1804 
Palmyra. 1806. 

The Genius of the Thames. 1810. 

Bhododaphne, or the Thessalian SpelL 1818. 

Paper Money Lyrics and other Poems. 1837. 

C. Biography and Criticism 

See^ alsOf the biographical notices prefixed to edns mentioned in sect, a, ante* 

Buchanan, B. W. New Quarterly Magazine. VoL iv. 1874 
Freeman, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. A critical surrey. 1911. 

Hannay, J. North British Beriew. Tol. xlv. 1866. 

Paul, H. The Novels of Peacock, Stray Leaves. 1906. 

Peacock, T. L. Memoirs of Shelley, with Shelley^s letters to Peacock, Ed. 
Brett-Smith, H. F. B. 1909. 

Letters to Edward Hookham and Percy B. Shelley, with fragments 

of unpublished MS. Ed. Garnett, B. 1910. 

Saintsbury, G. Peacock. Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. 1890. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. Yol. Liii. 1886. 

Spedding, J. Edinburgh Koview. Yol. Lzvni. 1839. 

YanDoren,C. Life of T. L. Peacock. 1911. 

AnTia Maria Porter 

Artless Tales. 2 vols. Yol, i. 1798. YoL ii. 1795. 

Tales of Pity. n.d. 

Walsh Colville. 1797. 

Octavia. 8 vols. 1798. 

Lakoof Killamey. 8 vols. 1804 Last,edn entitled Bose de Blagui^re. 1856. 
A Sailor’s Friendship and A Soldier’s Love. 2 vols. 1805. 

The Hungarian Brothers. 3 vols. 1807. 

Bon Sebastian; or,tho House of Braganza. An historical romance. 4 vols. 1809. 
Ballad Bomanoes, and other Poems. 1811. 

The Beciuse of Norway. 1814. 

The Knight of St. John. 8 vols. 1817. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen. 3 vols. 1818. 

The Yillage of Mariendorpt. 4 vols. 1821, 

Boche-Blanche; or, the Hunters of the Pyrenees. A romance, 1822, 

Tales round a Winter Hearth (Glenowan, Lord Howch, and Joauie Holliday 
by Anna Maria Porter). 2 vols. 1826, 

Honor O’Hara. 8 vols. 1826. 

Coming Out; and The Field of Foriy Footsteps. 2 vols. 1828, [Former 
only by Anna Maria Porter.] 

The Barony. 8 vols. 1880. 

Elwood, Anne K. Memoirs of the literary ladies of England. 2 vols, 1843, 
Jordan, W. National Portrait Gallery. 5 vols. 1880-4 
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Jam Potter 

Thaddens of Wareaw. 4 voIh. 1803. 

Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney; with Remarks. 2 vols. 1807. 

The Soottidh Chiefs. 5 vols. 1810. 

The Pastor’s Fireside. 3 vols. 1815. 

Duke Ghristaan of Luneburgh ; or, Traditions from the Hartz. 3 vols. 1824. 

Tales round a Winter Hearth. 2 vols. 1826. 

Coming Out ; and The Field of Forty Footsteps. 3 vols. 1828. [Latter only 
by Jane Porter.] 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck and Consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea; with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly intoresdng Events in his Life, from the Year 
1733 to 1749; as written in his own Diary; edited by Miss Jane Porter. 
3 vols. 1831. 

Elwood, Anne K. Memoirs of the literary ladies of England. 2 vols, ] 843. 

Ann Radvliffe 

The Novels of Mrs. Ann Kadcliffe. To which is prefixed, A memoir of the 
Life of the Author [by Scott, Sir Walter], (Ballantyne’s Novelists’ 
Library, vol x.) 1824. 

The Castles of Aihlin and Dunbayne; a Highland Story. 1780. 

A Sicilian Romance. 2 vols. 1700. 

The Romance of the Forest: interspersiMl with some pieces of poetry. 
3 vols. 1791. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho; a nmiance InierKpersed with some piec^es of 
poetry. 4 vols. 1794. 

A Journey made in the Summer of 3794 through Holland and <he Westom 
Frontier of G ermany. 1795. 

The Italian, or, the Confessional of the Bhicsk iVnitenfs. 3 vols. 1797. 

Poems. 1815. 1816. 2 vols. 18.34. AisoJ«4.5. 

Gaston de Blondeviilc, or, the Court of Henry III keeping Festival in 
Ardcnne. 4 vols. 1826. ( With a memoir of the authonm] 

Jealfreson, J. C. Novels and N<»velists from ElizabeUi l»o Victoria. 1858. 

Lo Fdvre-Deiimier, J. (<6lebrit5s anglaiscs. 1895. 

data Reeve 

The Champion of 'Viriue, a Gothic Story. 1777. Title ehanged to The Old 
English Baron in second (1778) and all latter edns. Rpfd, with memoir 
by Scott, Sir W., 18211 and 1883. 

The Progress of Romam^^ through Tiling Countri<w, and Manners. 2 vols. 
OoloheBier, 1785. 

hibliograpliy io vol. x, chap, in, ante. 

it(*(iina Marla Roche 

The Vicar of Lansdowne; or, Country QiiiirierH. 2 vols, I7i)3. 

The Maid of the Hamlet. 3 vols. 1793. 

The Children of the Abbc^. 4 vols. 1 798. 

Clermont. 4 vols. 1798. 

The Nocturnal Visit. 4 vols* 1800. 

The Discarded Son, or, the Haunt of the Banditti. 5 vols. 1807. 

The Houses of Osma and Almeria, or the Convent of St. Ildefonso. 3 vok 
1810. 

The Monastery of St. Colomba. 5 vols. 1812. 

Trecothick Bower. 3 vols. 18Rt. 
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London Tales; or, Eefieoted Portraits. 1814. 

The Munster Cottage Boy. 4 vols, 1819. 

Bridal of Bunamore; and Lost and “Won. Two tales. 3 vols. 1823. 

The Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in the Emerald Isle. 4 vols. 1824 
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Hankins, Lat^iiiaM. A iimiotes, bio/cfraphical sketches, and memoirs. 1822. 

Meinoirs, anw^^lotes, facts, and opinions. 2 vols. 1S2A 

Loblmn, fLH. The Blue-Stocking Bla<'jkw<K)d^s Magiizine. Vo), clxxx. 
(M. UMWJ. 

Wln^eler, Ethel Roll. Famous Blue-Stockiiiffs. 1910. 

II. PAUTUJirLAIl Apthoks 
j^rf/Hcea /^urnep^ Mme iPArblay 
S4*v vol. X, biblio^ymphiiw t.o chaps, rii and xi. 

Elizabeth Carter 

Poems iHHMi particular occasions. 17JK 

All examination of Mr Pop<^’s Essay on Man, translated from the French of 
M.Orousa/. 1739. 

Sir I SIMM* Newi 4 )fi’H philosophy explain’d for Uie usi» of the ladies. From the 
Italian of Siff* Alflfarotii. 2 vols. 1739. 

All tiie works of Epictetus, which aw» now extant. Translated from the 
orijyinal <1 l7f>H, 4th edn. 1807. Temple Classics. 2 vols. [1899.] 

Poems on seieral o<*casions. 1702. 4ih edn. 1789. ^ 

A wiries of letters between Mrs ElisMilK**ih Carter and Miss Catherine Talbot, 
from 1741 to 1770. To which are mldwl, leitars from Mrs Elizalieth 
Carler to Mrs Vcscy lietween 1703 and 1787. Ed. by Pennin^on, M. 
4 vols. 1809. 

Letters from Mrs Eli/alH^li (Jart.<»r to Mrs Montapfii, between 17J>5 and 18<X), 
chietly u|M>n literary and moral subjects. 3 vols. 1817. 

GauKHcn, Alice C. C. A woman of wit and wisdom: a memoir of ElismU^th 
(Jnrier, one of the * Bas Bleu ’ wnnety. J900. 

Peunin^ton, Montajocu. Memoirs of the life of Mrs Elizabeth Carter: with a 
new <<Kiitton of her poems; io which are mldwl, some iniHcellaneous es^ys 
in prose, to^yether with her notes on the Bible, and answers to objeetions 
coticoriiiii>; the Christian reliprioii. 1807. 3rd edn. 2 vols, 1816. 

lleftter Chapone 

Works, with a lifi^ drawn up by her own family. 1 \o1h. 1807. 

Miscidlanies in prose and verse. 1773. 

A letter to a new-married lady. 1777. 

Letters eii the improvement of tlie mind. 2 vols. 1777. Froftuenily rptiL 
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Posthamons works: containingr her correspondence with Mr Richardson, a 
series of letters to Mrs Eliiisabeth Garter, and some fu^ritive pieces^ 
Together with an acconnt of her life and character. 2 vols. 1807. 

Cole, John. Memoirs of Mrs Ohapone ... embracing an account of the 
literature of the age in which she lived. 1839. 

Elizabeth Montagu 

An essay on the writings and genius of Shakespear compared with the Greek 
and French dramatic poets, with some remarks upon the misrepre- 
sentations of Mons. de Voltaire. 1769. 6th edn. 1810. 

The letters of Elizabeth Montagu, with some of the letters of her corre- 
spondents. Published by Matthew Montagu. 4 vols. 1809-13. 

Mrs Montt^i also contributed three dialogues (nos. 2(>, 27, 28) to 
Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead, 1760. 

Climenson, Emily J. Eliza)i(4h Montagu, the Queen of ih<<( Bluestockings : 

her corresxxmdencc from 1720 to 1761. 2 vols. DK)6. 

Doran, John. A lady of the last century (Mrs Elizabeth Montagu), 
illustrated in her unpublishc<l letters. With a chapter on Blue 
Stockings. 1873. 

Huchon, R. Mrs Montagu, 1720-1800. 1907. 

Hannah M<tre 

Works. 8 vols. 1801. 19 vols. 1818*19. 11 vols. 18iK^. 

Poems. 1816 and 1829. 

The Search after Happiness, a pastoral drama. BrisUd, 1773. 11th edn. 
1796. 

The Tnlloxiblo Captive. Bristol, 1774. 

Sir Eldred of the Bower, and The Bleeding Rook: two legendary tales. 
1776. 

Percy, a tragedy. 1777. 5th edn. 1812. 

Essays on various subjects, principally designed for young ladies. 1777. 
5th edn. 1791, 

The Fatal Falsehood a ti^e<ly. 1779. 

Sacred Dramas, chiefly intended for young persons; to which is aidded 
SeuHihility, a pfiem. 1782. 24ih <Kin. 1850. 

Florio^ a tale for fine gentlemen and flue laciies; and, The Bjis Bleu, or 
Conversation: two poems. 178t?. 

Slavery, a poem. 1788. 

Thoughts on the Importance) of the Manners of the Great to General Society. 
1788. 8th edn. 1792. 

An Estimate of the Iteligioii of the Fiishioitable World. 1790. 5th edn. 
1793. 

Remarks on the speech of M. Dupont. ..on the siibjecls of Religion iind 
Public Education. 1793, 

Village Politics, by WUI Chip. 1 793. 

Cheap Repository Tracts. 1795 8, [Those Higue<l were written by 
Hannah More.] 

Strietiires on the Modern Sysiem of Female Education. 2 vols, 1799. 

^ 13th edn, 1826. 

Hints towards forming tlie characior of a Young Princess. 2 vols. 1H05. 
Omlelw in S^rch of a Wife. 2 vok 1809, 16th edn. .1826. 

Practual J^iety, or the influence of Religion of the Hear!, on the Life and 
Manners, 2 vols, 1811. 19th edn. 1850. 
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Christian MoralR. 2 vo1r. 1813. 9th edn. 1826. 

Essay on the character and practical writings of St Panl. 2 vols. 1815. 
5th edn. 1851. 

Stories for the Middle Banks of Society, and Tales for the Common People. 

1819. [Reprints of Cheap Repository Tracts, etc.] 

Moral Sketches of prevailing opinions of Manners, foreign and domestic; 

with Reflections on Prayer. 1819. 10th edn. 1830. 

Bible Rhymes on the names of all the hooks of the Old and New Testaments. 
1821. 

The Spirit of Prayer. 1825. 12th edn. 1849. [Selections from her published 
works,] 

The Feast of Freedom ; or, tlie Abolition of Domestic Slavery in Ceylon. 1827. 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. Ed. Roberts, Arthur. 1860. 

Harland, Marion. Hannah More, (Literary Hearthstones.) 1900. 

Meakiu, A nnette M. B. Hannah More, a biographical study. 1911. 

Roberts, William. Memoirs of the life and correspondence of Mrs Hannah 
Mow^. 2 vols. ]8Ji4. 4 vols. 18J18. 

Thompson, Henry. Life of Hannah More, with notices of her sisters. 1838. 
'Yonge, Charlotle M. Hannah More. (Eminent Women Series.) 1888. 

Catherine Talbot 
Works. 1772. Olhedn. 1819. 

Refleclions on the Seven Days of the Week. 1770. Freanently rptd. 

Essays on various subject s. 2 vols. 1772. 

Corr<5Hpoa(lene<». See Carter, Eli/ialmth. 

(Vitherine Tallw^t wroUs one papier for Johnson’s Rambler (no. xxx, 
30 June 1750), and was also a contributor to Athenian Letters, ed. by 
Birth, Thomas, 4 vols., 1741 3. 


onAmii XVI 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

f. Histouy AN1> CkITU'ISM 

Ainger, Alfred, liectures and Essays. Vol. i. 1905. 

Ashton, tiohu. ChaplHM>ks of the Eighteenth Century. 1882. 

Dobson, H. Austin. I)e Libris. 1908. [On Maria Edgc^worlh and Kate 
Creeiiawny.l 

Eckeiistein, tMuu Compamtive Studies in Nursery Rhymes. 1906. 

Field, K. M. Tlie Chikl and his B<H)k. 1892. 

OtMlfr<*y, Klizal^eth. English Children in the Olden Time. 1907. 
nalllwelLl^hiHippH, J. 0. Catalogue of Chapbooks, Garlands, and Popular 
Histories. Privately ptd, 1849. 

The Nurw*ry Rhymes of England. (Percy Society. Early English 

Ptwiry, vol. iv.) 1842 3. Enlarged edu. 184t>. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 184St , 

Keightley/rhomas. Fairy Mythology. 1828. Enlarged edn. (Bohn.) 1847. 
Liit^as, E. V. Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. ltH)6. Selections, with 
Inirotluction. , . 

* Old-Fashioned Tales. 1905. Selections, with introduction. 

Miuharncss, Mrs H. (bom Planchfi). Children of the Olden Time. 1874. 
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Pearson, Edwin. Banbury Chapbooks and Nursery Toy Book Literature of 
tke Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Oeuturies. (Limited edn, privately 
ptd.) 1890. 

Salmon, Edward. Juvenile Literature as it is. 1888. 

Tuer, A. W. The History of the Hom-Book. 2 voIh. 1896. 

Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books. 1898-9. 

Stories from Old-Fashioned Childi*eii’s Books. 1899-1900. 

See^ also^ his in<.roduction to reprint of Lamb’s Prince Dorns, 1889, 
Tytler, Sarah (SLeddie, Henrietta). ChlldhocMl u Hundred Years Ago. 
1877. 

Welsh, Charles. A Bookseller of the Last Cenlury [/./*. John Newbery]. 
1885. 

See^ aho, his introductions to A. Bcrq uin’s Look! ng-G lass for i he M ind ; 
to W. Roscoe’s Butl^^rlly’s Ball; to Mrs C. A. l>oi*sct’s The Peiic<M*k 
‘At Home,’ and The Lion’s Masquerade; and to Elizabeth Turner’s Tlu» 
Daisy and Tlie Cowslip; of which details arc given belo^v. 

Yonge, C. M. A Storehouse of Stories. 2 vols. 1870. Sclwjtions, with 
introduction. 

A work which cannot be overlooked by anyone who stuclics <ho subjiKdi, 
but which deOes classification, is The Hlory of 1V< Marj(»ric [Flcining), 
with her Journals. Ed. Macboaii, L. I9o5, *SVc, (rfao, Marjorif^ hMcuning, 
a sketch. By Brown, John. I86«l 

Maiiazine Artivlen 

The Atlantic Monthly, 1888; Chambers’s Journal, 1862 <on cha|)- 
books); The Cornhill Magazine, 1900; The English niiistmUd Magjizine, 
1883 (The New Hero, by Watts- Dunton, Th<$odore); Fraw^r’s Magazine, 
1846 (Thackeray, W. M.) ; The (iluardian of Education, 18o2-*t (a retrospe^et by 
Trimmer, Mrs); The Imprint, 1913 (Crane, Walter, and others); The Libnvry, 
1901; Macinillan’s Magazine, J86.9 (Yonge, Charlotte M.); National Review, 
1905 ; Newbery {Tousc Magazine, 1890-1 ( Welsh, Charles) ; Noles ami tiiuTies, 
1913 (llih series, vol. vri: largely bibliogr;iphicaI;; Opusciilaof the SeMe of 
Odd Volumes, nos. II and 13 (privately ptd, by Welsh, Charles); tjuaHerly 
Review, vols. lkki, lxxiv, ('lxu, <’iAx\ni, (’x<’ii, exerv; The Studio 
(Winter Number), 1897-8 (White, GhM^soii); The Sunday at Home <1894). 

Gennane to the Hiibj(Hd«, bid not eou(*eriied with it primarily, an» v<»ry 
many works on <Klu<‘atioii (for wliich see the various chaptfuin In this 
History), many on morals and the state of sewiedy (particularly in t h<* reign of 
George III) and many biographies. Most of the introduetioiis to reprints of 
individual works CMmtain historical matter. Widsh’s Bookseller of the I^ust 
Century gives a full bihliogwiphy of all Newlxuy’M publieations from 1740 to 
1802. Bokenstein’s Compjirative Studies In Nursery Rhymes contains a brief 
list of works on this highly-specialised hnineh of tlie subject: except for tlie 
few couveuient summary tw^atises iiienthmed above, IsMjks on folk-lore pure 
and simple are not ineludeil here. The Folk-loiH* Society has traced iitosi 
faii*y tales to their oral lippe^irance all over th(' world* 

For early writers whoH<» works pasw^l into the hands of ehildwm, st*e the 
references in the text to pwwious volumes of this History. ‘Adult’ writers 
who also wrote l)OokH for children are mentiomst below. 

IL CiiAimooK EornoNs 

TheH<5 often piratical productions not nierely includ<Hl any new poptdiir 
work of the day, hut prescwved many traditional tales and rimes not ot herwise 
recorded in print. They were Beldom datwl, and the old bl<K*kH w<»r(» us<jd over 
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and over a^irain^ in different ciroiunstances. It is impossible to give a strict 
bibliography of them. So far as children are concerned, they began about 1700 
and dit'il out almiit 18‘20; towards the end of that period, the more responsible 
publishers copied the chapbook format to some extent, but provided new 
type, new blocks and good paper. The chief works regularly produced in chap- 
book form were : Bevis of Southampton ; The Children (or Babes) in the Wood ; 
Cock Itobiii; (Vies of London; Cries of Ifork; Kobinson Crusoe; Eastern 
Tales (Arabian Nights and similar stories); Fables; Fairy Tales (Perrault, 
etc.; usually single tales, not colleotions) ; John Gilpin; Guy of Warwick; 
Tom Hiekathrift; The House that Jack Built; Mother Hubbard; Jack the 
Giant-Killer; tfack and Jill; Nursery Rimes of all kinds, under various 
titles; Adventures of i^hilip Quarll; Riddle-books; The Seven Champions of 
Christendom; Tom Thumb; Valentine and Orson; Br Watts’s poems, under 
various titles; Sir Riehanl Whittington. 

HI. Sklk<*tei) Ain'noits 

In this and the following s<»<^iion only the most important authors and 
works are irndiuhnl. In some cases, the first edition cannot be traced, though 
it is known that existing editions are not the fh’st Where dates are given in 
brackets, they aw* thos<^ which aw» certified by the known facets of the author’s 
life, or by tlu* work of an illustrator, or by the pui>lisher’K name. 

(Anonymous works are iiietudwl among Minor Writers, below.) 

Aikin, Anna Laetitia <iifterw'ards Mrs Barbauld). Hymns in Prose for 
Ohildwm. 1781. 

— - Lessons for Children. parts. 1808. 

- - Life .Memoir of Mrs B., by Le Breton, A. L. 1874. 

Aikin, A. L. and J. ( Uarlaiiild ait<l Atkin). Evenings at Home. 0 vols. 

Aikin, John. The ('alendur of Natiiw*. 2 imI edn. 1785. 

Aikin, Lucy. Juvenile Correspondenee. :2nd efltu 1810. 

■ - Poetry for Children. (Seleetod by li. A.) iSOIk 
- * Metkioirs (de, of, Ed, hy l^e IMon, P. II. 1804, 

Also many versions of (dassicai works in wowls of one syllable, under 
/McwrA fiodoiplilti, Mary, 

Argus, A rabella. The A<iveutttr(*s of a Donkey, 18ir>, Further Adventiiw^. 
1821. 

Tin* Jtnetiile Sisudator. 2 parts. IHIO. 

Ostentation and lals*raiiiy, 2 vols. 1821. 

Kalian tyne, Rola^rt Michiud. aSVc li«^ference Catalogue of curwmt litoratuw*, 
issiuMl atinually (J. Whitak<Taud Botis), and the 1), of N. B. 

Barbauhl, Mrs. Str Aikin, A, L,, a fife. 

Kelson, Mary, Sir Elliott, Mary,j;oAr/, 

Kbike, William, Songs of lnn<H*rnee. See cliap. ix, mtte. 

Kiiiiyaik, John, A Ihstk for Boys and (Kris: or, Country Rhimes for Children* 
Ky J, B. ItIHt). A Ihmk for Boys ami Girls: or, Ttunporai Things 
Spirittialis4*d (a W'vised and shortened version of the first edn), 1701; 
Jwl edn, 1707; Otii edn, as Divine Emblems, or Teinpond Things 
Spirit tialiH(^<l, 1724. Fac'slmile reprint of 1st edn, with introd. by 
Brown, John, 1880, 

Burton, Hiehnwi, See Ottuch, N., post. 

^Carroll, Lewis’ </.e, Dodgson, Charles fjiitwidge^ AlicH^’H Adventures in 
Wonderlniid. 1805, llirotigh the Looking-Glass and what Alice found 
timwv I87L Both liittsirut^ul i>y 'rennlei, Sir John, The Nursery Alice. 
18!I0. 
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* Carroll, Lewis/ The Himtin^r of the Snark. 1876. 

Sylvie and Bruno. 1889. 

Sylvie and Bruno concluded. 1893. 

Life and Letters of. By Oollin^rwood, Stuart Dodgsou. 1898. 

Chapono, Mrs. Bee ante^ chap. xv. 

Cole, Sir Henry {pseud, Summorley, Felix). The Home Treasury. 12 vols. 
1843-55. 

Crossman, Samuel. The Young Man’s C^alling: or ihe Whole Duty of 
Youth.... And also. Divine Poems. 1685. Otlier odns: 1695, 17ii5. 

Crouch, N. {psetid. Burton, Richard, or B., R.). Winter EvoninglSid^cTtain- 
ments; in two Parta 6th edn. 1737. [The first edition appears to have 
been published at least by 1685.] 

Youth’s Divine Pastime. 3rd e<ln. 1691. 

Day, Thomas. The Children’s Miseellaiiy; in which is included fhe History 
of Little J ack. 1787. 

The History of Saiidford and Merton. 3 vols. Vol. i, 178ii. Vol. n, 

1786. VoLm. 1789. Translated into French, ^ A 11 Vf de la Republiqiio.’ 

Dickens, Charles. Holiday Romance. 1868. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidgo. See ‘ Carroll, Lewis,’ ante. 

Dorset, Mrs C. A. The Lion’s Masquentde. 1807. Fin^stiniio rpt, ed. 
Welsh, C. 1883. 

The Peacock* At Home.’ By a Lady. 1807. Fa<*siniile rpt, wl. Welsh, V. 

1883. 

The Peacock and I’arrot on their Tour. 1816. 

Think before you Speak, or The Thrive Wishes. 1809. 

Edgeworth, Maria. See mi/e, chap. xin. 

Elliott, Mary (born Belson). ( Where no dates are given, the publlsln^rh’ iianu^s 
necessitate a date iK^tweeu 1805 and 1835.) 

The Adventures of Thomas Two Shoes: >H»ing a sequel <0 The modern 

Goody Two Shoes (v. post), n.d. [not later than 18181. 

Conlideiitial Memoirs, or the Adventures of a Parrot, a Greyhoun<l,a (bit, 

and a Monkey. 1831. 

Grateful Tributes; or Recolleetions of liifancy. n.d, ( not later than I816J, 

Idle Ann, or the Duiun* Rec^Jaimed. i),d. 

Industry and Idleness: a pleasing and inst rue the tale. 181!. 

The MoKlern Goody Two Slioes. ii.d. (not later tiian 1818 1. 

The Orphan Boy, or a dourney to Bath. n.d. [not IaL»r than iHitJJ. 

Pnicept and Example, or Midsummer Holidays, n.d. [not later than 

1812J. 

The liambles of a Butt4»rlly. 1819. 

Simple Truths in Verse. ii.d. [not later than I8lt?l. 

The Suuilower, or P<wtie4il Truths for Young MukIh. 1833. 

Tah^s for Boys. n.<L 

Tales for Girls. n.d. 

Tales of Truth. ii.d. 

Truth our Beet Frieiul. l83/>, 

[A majority of the above were translahHl into French s(K>n after 
publication.] 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia. The Brfiwiiies, and Other Tabu Hlustd by 
Criiikshank. JS70. 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovec^ot Hlustd by (bdde<‘ott, R, 188*1. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 1873. 

JackanapiJH. I llustd by Caldecott, R. 1 88 k 

IiOl).li<h.by4hc^Firo, and Other Tahw. Hlustd by Cruikshank, G. 1873. 

Hlustd by Caldecott, R. 1885. 
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El'vniig '5 Jttliftna Horatui. Mrs Overiiheway’B Eemembraaces. 1869. 

- — Old-Fafihioned Fairy Tale8. 1882. 

- Six to Sixteen. 1876. 

The Story of a Short Life. 1885. 

Life of J. IL S. and her Books, by Gatty, Horatia K. F. 1885. 

Fables. It is impossible t^ trace the exact descent of fables into children’s lite- 
rature. The traiihlatiouH under the name of Aesop {qA\ under Foreign 
Works, wjct V, pmt) gave them literary currency, and Gay’s metrical 
versions st<*rootyped t hem. ( For Gay, see ante^ vol. ix, chap, vi.) There 
do iioi. seem to have been any definite early versions (for children) of 
Bulpai (‘Filpay’), Babrius, or Phaedrus. Probably a certain amount 
of oral t radition entered into the chap)K>ok versions, of which there were 
many. *SVv', aho^s.r. La Fontaine (Foreign Works, sect, v^post). 

Fairy Tales. >SVc Fwing, J. 11., JucoIm, J,, liung, A. (in this sect,); The Court 
of Oberem, Mother Buneh, Mulwk, I). M. (in sect, iv) ; and under Foreign 
Works, A‘,r. Asbiornsen, Griiniit, IVrmult: see^also^ History and Criticism, 
st»ct. I, ante. 

Fenn, Eleanor (Lmiy F.). Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 2 vols. uud. 

Fables in JVIonosylhfcbles, n.d. 

- — The Fairy Spectator. 1789. 

— - The fJ uvenile Tath'r. 17H9, 

Mrs Lovechild’s tioklen Pnwnt. n.d. rPublishml by Newlwry, John.] 

Short Serinotts for Voting Persons. By Lovechild, Mrs. n.d. LNew- 

IxTy.J 

I liudy F. also wrott*^ us Mrs Teaehvvtdl, but it is not possible to identify 
tlw^ <^xact works certainly. It was a eonunon pseudonym 1756-1820.] 

Life of. ^V•<' lliisictried ill History. By Festing, Gabrielle. 1901. 

[(Uiap. VI deals with Lrnly F, and her sister, from family documents.] 

Fiehliiig, Sarah. I'he (iov<*rn(4iH, or Little Ftunale Academy. [Anonymous.] 
2nd edii. 17^19. UtwiscHl, and primtlcaliy rewritten and remodelled, by 
Mrs S!i<*rwo(Kl in 1S20. ( Sometimes (juotml as Mrs Teaehum.] 

(Hatty, M argari't. A nnt J udy’s Tales. 1859. 

llie Fairy (Hodinotiiers and other Tides. 1851. 

— — Parables from Nature. 1855-71. Coiupleto edn, with memoir by 
Ewing, J. n. 1880. 

Gay, John. ( Fables.) NVr //w/r, vol. ix,chap. vi. 

(Hotlolpiiiii, Mary. Svv Aikin, Lucy, ante. 

Goldsmith, ()livert?j. Goody Two Shoes. (The History of Mrs Margery 
Two-Shoes.) 170t>. Fa<*sjniiie rpt of earliest extant edn, ed. by Welsh, 0., 
with liitnid. 1881. 

Fop (ioldsinith’s umioubtixl works, see ante^ vol. x, chap. ix. 

Gnysts John, H.I). Youth’s Monitor. :lrd edii. 1747. 

Youth reinimied of a Judgment lo Come. 1729. 

Ha<*k, Marta. English Stories. 1820. 2nd stories. lH2t>. Urd series. 1825. 

(Hn^cian Stories. 1819. 

Hany Ihwifoy. |H2L 

— • Leeiuresiit Home. 2nd isln. IS'tL 

— • Tales of the (H rent and Brave. tt.d. 

— ' Winter Evenings. 4 vols. 1818 *19. 

Havergal, Franees Kidley. Bruey. 2iui edn. 1878. 

Little Pillows. 1875. 

Morning Bells. 1875. 

-- Autobiographieai Sketeh. IH8L 

Ilenty, George Alfred. AVe Hcference Caitilogtie of eurrtmt literature issued 
anntially (J. Whitaker and Sons) tmd D. of N. B. 
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Hofland, Mrs. Alfred Campbell, the Young* Pilgrim, 1825. [Also known as 
The Young Pilgrim.] 

The Daughter of a Genius. 1823. 

The History of a Clergyman’s Widow and heriyoiing Family. 1812, 

Matilda; or, The Barbadoes Girl. 181f». [Also known by its sub-title.] 

The Son of a Genius. n.d. 

William and his Uncle Bon. 1826. 

Howard, the Hon. Edward Granville Legge. Rattlin the Keefer. 2nd edn. 
1836, [Ed. by Marryat, Cap!.] 

Howitt, Mary and William. The Boy’s^Coiinlry Book. 1839. 

The Children’s Year. 1847. 

The Childhood of Mai‘y Leeson. 18*18, 

Hymns and Fireside Verses, 1839. 

The Picture Book for the Young, 1855. 

Tales in Prose for Young People. 186 k 

Tales in Verse for Young People. 186 k 

AS'ee, aho^ Andersen, H. C., 8<%ek v. Foreign Works, 

Hughes, Mary, born Robson. Sae Robsoiw:3Iary, pouf. 

Hughes, Thonuis. Tom Brovin’s School Days. 1857. Many edns, esp. 1911 
(introd. by Howells, W. D.) and 1913 (tnl. by Sidgwiek, F.). 

The Scouring of the While llorm^. 1859. IJliist<l by Doyle, R. 

Jacobs, Joseph (Ed. by). The Book of Wonder Voyages. 1H9(). 

Celtic Fairy Tali)H. 1891. MoreC. F, T. 1894. 

English Fairy Tales. 1899. Moiv E, F. T. 1893. 

Indian Fairy Tales. 1892. 

^Vc, aho^ Aesop, sed. v. Foreign Works, 

Janeway, James. A Token for (3iiidreii, Isdiig an Exact Aeeount of the 
Conversion, Holy and Exemplary Lives, and Jt^yfiil Deidhs of Mweral 
young Ohildrcm. 1671 *2, 

JoiTeries, Richard. Bevis. 1882. 

The Siory of my Heart. 1883, 

Keary, Annie. The UenM^s of AsgiiKl, 1857. 1 By A, K. and her sister. 
E.^K.J 

Little Wamlerlin and other Fairy Tales, 1865. 

Kendall, Edward Augustus, Keeiwris Trsivids in Search of his Miistc^r 
1798. 

Parental Education; or Domestic Lessons ... for Youth. I8tt3, 

The Stories of Senex, or Little liiMorieH of Little P<*ople. I8<K1. 

Kilner, Dorothy. (Th<M*e is soimt ol>Hcur!ty as t<i lM*r work. According to 
family tradition, sli<» wi-ote all chlldivii’s Iswiks signed M. I’., and her 
sister-in-law, M. J. K. (we pmi)^ wrote thos<» signed S. S. 1’hey are 
often allocattHl otlierwis<», however, and smne niH‘ attributed to Li«ly Fenu, 
mda.) 

Aneodotrf^ of a Boarding School. 2 vols. n.d, 1 1799?|. 

Anecdotes of a Lit.tk* Family. ii.d. 

Ellon Harding, or the Tell-Tale, I8*l4k [ ? Earlier (uliis. | 

The Holiday Presimk lul. 

Letiors from a Mother to her Chiidr<m. 2 vols. 2nd c<ln. 1787, 

The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 2 vols, [ 1775? 1 

The Rotidifords. [1^00?) 

Sunday School Dialogues. 1 179<»?| (Attributml in Brit. M us. catalogue 

to Lmly Fenn.J 
The Village School. n.<L 

Kilnor, Mary JTano (jMcarf. H. H.; we. ante, n.e. Kilnw, Dorotliy), Tho 
Advi‘n(.urcH of a iMn-UuHhIou. 
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KUner, Mary Jane. The AdventnroR of a Silver Penny. 1787. 

Jemima Phu*i<l. 1813. 

The MemoirH of a Pe^r Top. New edn. 1838. 

A OourHe of i^oeturoH for Sunday Evenin^H, . . . 1783. 

Kingwley* Oharlen. OlaucuH, or the Wondertt of the Shore. 1866. 

The Heroew. 

The Water BabieH. lHt)3. 

KinffHton, William Henry OileH. See Reference Oatalo^e of current litera- 
ture, \mml annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 

liamb, CharloH and Mary. TaleH from Shakespeare. 1807. 

Lanpr, Andrew (hkl. by;. The Blue Fairy Book. 1889. Followed by many 
other volunieH under the title of the* cover colour. 

The Blue Poetry Book. 1891. 

The Nurw*ry Rhyme B<Mik. 1897. 

AVe, //Avo, .v.r. ttrimm, Perrauit, seet. v, Foreij?n Workt^post, 

Lear, Etlward. Bo<»k of N oiweiiw. 18tt>. 3nd eeln. 18<>3. 

Noiim*hh<‘ SoujUTH, Storien, Botany, and Alphal)etR. 1871. 

Moii^ NoiiheiiHc Hoii^ 1873. 

LetterH of, ed. hy Htraehey, Lmiy. 1907. Later Letti^rw. 3911. 

Macdonald, (5 <*or^fe. At the Back of tlie North Wind, 1871. 

- The fVmceHh ami the (L>hiin. 1872. 

Miu*h'0<l, Norman. 1'he <»old TIiwmkI. 1801. Other ednn, ewpeoially 1907 
(with intr<Hi.) and 1911. 

Marryat^ FnKii'rick. The (Uiildren of the New Forest. 1817. 

MiiKti^rinan Ready, or the Wr(*ek of the Pacific. 18-tl. 

- - The Hi^tt.lcrH in (<atuidii. iSl-k 

I MarryniV e>en Ixdter-known h<K>kH, Midshipman ElaHy, Peter Simple, 
anil tfiiur c<»m|>a»ioiiH, wi^re writt^m In the first pla(*e an novels, though 
thisy iia\4* IsHMune establlsheil as hcM^ks for l)oys.j 

Mariineau, Harriid. The Playfellow. 4 pis, 1841. [includes The Settlors 
at 1 1 onus Till* Peasant and the Prince, Feats on the Fiord, and The 
Orofiim Bi^ys, all i)f which went Into many eiins in a separate form.] 

Autobiography. 3 vola 1877. 

Mims llanmih. Svv mU*^ ebap. xv. 

Mortimer, Favell Isus Mrs. Fur 0(f, 1862. 

• - • Line upon Line. IHSl?. 

Nmr Home. !Ht9. 

- - The PiH'P of Hay. 1873. 

— - HiMuling without Tears. 1867* 

Ntirsitry Riin«^ Sve Eekensteln, L., and llalliweli-PhlllippH, J. O., sect. 1 , 
History and ilritielsm, amte^ Nec, nhOi Mother (loose, and Thct Top- 
Book of All, meU «v, pexK 

Oslstnie, Francis, Aitvicc^ to a Son* 1(168. Pt lu 1(168. 

Parley, Pidi^r* 'rhis pseuilonym was adoptiKl by mwisral writers, who cannot 
ail be lihmtlfied* 'fhe most voliitniiious users of it were (loodrich, Samuel 
Hriswokl, and Mm*tin, William. An alleged Rev. T. Wilson, to whom 
many Peter Parley bernks have froquently been attributed, never existed: 
he was a figment created by the publishers (Barton and Clarke), Doctor 
Samuel Clarke ladtig the chief, but not the only, participant in the works 
to which the fictitious name was attached. 

The cidef works published under the ps(m<i(mym wcjre ; 

— « Parley^ (kibinet Library. 2 vols. A miscellany. n.d. [1840-50]. 

Persevew and Prosper* «*<L New odn. 1804. 

^ P. P.V IllustrationH of Commerce; of the Animal Kingdom; etc. 

fmKdkl 


a. L. XX. 
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Parley, Peter. P. P.’s Tales about Africa. [Other vols. about other coiiutrioH.] 
Various dates: same period. [These were ‘t‘d.’ ))y Goodrich, S. G. Also 
re-ed. by Mogridge, Qeoiffo.] 

The Hatohups. 1858. 

The Holiday Keepsake. 1865, [These were mainly by Jllartiii, W.] 

P. P.’s Wonders of the Earili, Sea, and Sky. ] 837. [* Bd,’ by ‘ Wiisoii, T.* ] 

Pilkinpfton, Mrs M. S. Bio^praphy for Boys. 

Bio^rraphy for Girls. 1799. 

Marvellous Adventures, or The Vicissitudes of a C/ui. ISOii. 

A Mirror for the Female Sex. iHiid edti. 17JM>. 

Obedience Bewardod, and Prejudice (ioiKpiered : or, <hc lfisi(»ry of 

Mortimer Lasccllch. 1707. 

[Mrs P. also traiislaied parts of Mine dc Genlis’s Vicillcs dii Ohdicau, 
and Marmontol’s Talcs. aSVc sect, v, Fowdffn Works, pouf,] 

P., M. See aui€i Kiliier, Dorothy. 

Eeod, Talbot Baines. See Befercncc Oatalo^ifue of current iilcratun^, issued 
annually (d. Whiiaker and Sons) and 1). of N. B. 

Eeid, Mayiie. See iieference OaialojUfiie of current ]it<^rature, IssiumI annually 
(J. Whitaker and Sons) and I). of N. B. 

Bobsou, Mary (afterwards llu^hes or llu^hs). The Alclicinist, 18! H. 

The Orphan Girl. 1810. 

The Ornaments Discovered. 

Sometliiuj^ New from Aunt Mary, 1820. 

Boiiksloy, William. The Child’s Week’s Work.... 1712, 

Kosooc, William. The Butt<jrfly’s Ball and the (Snissliopiw^r’s i‘'eaHt. 1807. 

Fa<«4inulo rpt, ed. Welsh, (k 1883. 

Bossoiti, Christina. Sin^-Soupr. 1872. 

Buskin, John. The Kitipr of the Golden Kiver. 1851. AVr, ttho^ H<»cf. iv, 
pasty s.v. Dame Wi^priiw. 

Sherw<MMl, Marilia Mary. 1'ho Governess. See Pieldin^T* Sarah, an(e^ 

The Ilistory of the Famduld Family. 3 purls. 1818 47. This work has 

never Ikhui out of print since 1818. Chief modern edns Trevised), ed. 
Palflfravo, M. K., 1890; ed. Straehey, Lady, 1013. 

The Jiistory of llenry Milner. 4 paHs. 1823-7. 

The Ilistory of Little Henry and his Bearer. 1832. 

The History of Suhiui (jray. 1815. 

The infant’s l^ropfress fnmi the Valley of Ih^tniction to Bverlastinpr 

Glory, 1821. 

The Little W<K)dinaii and his Dojif Caesar. 

The Ijady of the Manor. 1825 9. 

[Some minor works (chiefly tmets) publisluM] under Mrs S.’s name 
were not entirely by her, but were writUm by her dauprhler, Mrs Kelly, 
under her inspiration.] 

Life. Kd. by her daupfhlH^r, Kelly, Sophia, 1854. lie-written from 

oripfinal MB aniobiopraphy by Darton, F. J. H. lOlO, 

Sinclair, Oathorine, Holiday House. IHJIO. 

S., H. See aiUey K liner, Dorothy. 

Strickland, Affnes. The Juvenile Forpret-me-noi. 1827, 

The Mohh-Houho. ([Anon.] 1822, 

The liival Crusoos, 1826, 

J’ales of the School- K(M>m. [ 1835 ?] 

The Tell-Tale. 1823. 

“ l’Ju% Yonnpr Binipfrant. 1826. 

Summorlcy, l^’elix. See Colo, Sir Henry, ante. 

Taylor, Ami (Mi-s T., of Onifar). The Family Mansion. 2ii<l ihIii, 1820. 
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Taylor, Ann (Mru T., of Ongrar). Maternal Solicltnde. 3rd odn. 1814. 
Taylor, Ann (daughter of Mrs T. of Ongar: afterwards Mrs Gilbert). Auto- 
biography. 2 vols. 18'74. 

Signor I'opsy-Turvy’s Wonderful Magic Lantern etc. 1810. [The title- 

page atiributeH this to A. T. alone. Bui her sister and her brother 
Jefforys had a shai*e in it.] 

The Wedding Among tlie Flowers. 1808. 

Taylor, Ann and Jane. City Scenes. [An older anonymous book rewritten 
by A. and J. T.] First edn apparently 1809; rewritten in or before an 
edn of 182S. 

UyniiiH for Infant Minds. 1808. 

— Limed Twigs to catch Young Birds. 3rd edn. 1815. 

Original Poems. [Contains, also, work by Adelaide O^Keefifo, sect. 

IV, Bernard Barton, and Isaac Taylor, sen. and jr.] 1804. Many 
later odns. llhistd by Gilbert, John, Greenaway, Kate, etc. Centenary 
edn, ed. w ith Introd. by Lucas, £. Y. 1904 

Eiiyiiu^s for the Nui*sery. 1806. [Included in Centenary edn of Original 

Poems.] 

Kural Scenes. 1806. [Bewrittea, like City Scenes.] A greatly revised 

e<ln. [1813?] 

Taylor, I wuw^. ( Father of A. and J. T.) Advice to the Teens. 2nd edn. 1818. 

S(^en(^ in America. 1825. [Also Scenes in Africa, Asia, England, 

Europe.] 

Self-Cultivation Recommended; or, Hints to a Youth. 1817. 

Taylor, Jane. Tlie Contributions of Q. Q. 2 vols. 1824. [Posthumous.] 

Display, a Tale. 1815. 

Essays in Rhyme. 1816. 

— Life and iiciters. By Knight, Mrs H. C. 

Memoirs and Poetical Remains. By Taylor, Isaac, jr (her brother). 

1825. aVcc, Twelve English Authoresses. By Walfor^ L. B. 1892. 
Taylor, Jejfferys. Aesop in Rhyme, with some originals. 1820. 

Harry^s Holiday; or The Doings of One Who Had Nothing to Do. 

3rd edn. 1822. 

The Litthi Historians. 3 vols. 1824 

Italph Richards, the Miser* 1821. 

Taylor, JosepL The Wonders of Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, etc. 1823. 
Taylor (family of). The Family Pen. Ed. by Taylor, Isaac, jr. 2 vols. 1867. 
Teacdiw'ell, Mrs. Hee Fonn, Lady, mUe. 

Thimkemy, William Makepeace. The Rose and the Ring. 1855. 

Trimmer, Sarah. A Comment on Dr Watts’s Divine Songs for Childi'on. 
1789. 

Fabulous Histories. 1786. [The title was changed sulwiHiucntly to the 

History of the Robins, by which the book is still known.] 

The Family Magazine. 1788. [Apparently issued for one year only.] 

The Gimrdian of Education, a Periodical Work. 1802-4 [Ed. and 

very larg<dy written by Mrs T.] 

The Two Farmers: an Bxcmplaiy Tale. 1787. 

Life. Borne Acooimt of the Life and Writings of Mrs T. 2 vols. 1814. 

Anon. Contains Mrs T’s private journal. 

[For her position in regard to the history of Education, see Sydney 
Smith’s Esw^ys and The Fortnightly Review, 1909 (Boll and the Dragon).] 
Turner, Elizabeth. The Cowslip; or more Cnuiiouaiy Stories in Verso. 1811. 
Facsimile rpt of 1830 edn, illuHt<l by Williams, S., ed. Welsh, 0., 1885. 

The Daisy; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 1807. Facsimile rpt of 

1830 odn, e(L Welsh, C., 1885. 
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Wakefield, Priscilla. Domestic Becreation. 1805. 

Excursions in North America. 1806. 

A Family Tour through the British Isles. [Probably 1804-.] 8th edn, 

1812. 

Instinct Displayed. 1811. 4th edn. 1821. 

Introduction to Botany. 1796. 7th edn. 1816. 

Juvenile Anecdotes. 2 vols. 1795 and 1798. 4th edn. 1808. 

The Juvenile Travellers. 1801. 11 edns before 1818. 

Leisure Hours. 2 vols. 1794-6. 7th edn. 1821. 

Mental Improvement. 2 vols. 1794-5. 8th edn. 1818. 

Sketches of Human Manners. 1807. 5th edn. 1817. 

The Traveller in Africa, 1814. In Asia. 1807. 

Variety. 1809. 

Watts, Isaac. Divine and Moral Songs. Hee ante^ voL ix, chap. vi. 

White, Thouuis. A Little Book for Little Children, wherein are set down 
Several Directions. 12th edn. 1702. 

A Little Book for Little Children : wherein are set down, in a plain and 

pleasant way, Directions for sindling, and other rc^inarkable matters. 
n.d. [Frontispiece, gueen Anne.] [A differtmt work from the same 
author’s other Little Book.] 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary. The Chaplet of Pearls. 1808. 

Countess Kate. 1862. 

The Daisy Chain. 1856. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

— ThoHeirofKtidclyiro. im. 

The Lances of Lynwood, 1855. 

The Little Duke. 

The Pillars of the i louse. 4 vols. 187Jk 

A Storehouse of Storkw. 2 vols. 1870 2. [Kpts of oki t 4 des, chiefly 

oighti^enth century, (m 1. Vonge, C. M.| 

Life of. By Coleridge, C. IL IflOfl. 

IV. Selk<t«u Minor Wkitkiw \ni) Anonymous Works 

The Academy, or a Picture of Youth. 1868. [AVc Lucas, E. V., Old Fashioned 
Tales.] 

Author of. The Kockir and his pupils. A secpiel. I Hit), 

The Adventures of a Silver Thnwpenee.... By Mr Tnielove, n.d. [before 
1800]. 

Advice from a Lady of Quality to her Childrcm .... 2 vols. Glouc<»st 4 *r, 1778. 
Aldiborontiphoskyphomiostikos. ii.d. [1800-20]. [A nonsense book.] 
Amushig Instructor, The. 1777. 

Anoodotes and Adventures of Fifteen Ycmng Lmlies. n.d. [iK^fow' 1820]. 
[The first ^ Limerieks,’] 

Barnard, Caroline. The Parent’s Offering, 2 vols. 1813. 

The Prise: or, The Lace-makers of Missenden. 1817, 

Bishop, J. The Child’s Toy Book, n.d. [1800-20], 

Pleasing Tales for Little Folks, n.d. [1800-20]. 

Bisset, J. Juvenile Boduplicaiions : or, the New * House that Jack Built.’ 
Birmingham, 1800. 

Bloomfield, Robert The History of Little Davy’s Now Hat 3rd wl. 1824. 
Book of Trades, The, or Library of the Useful Arts, 1807, 

Bowman, Anne. The Boy Voyagers. 1869, 

The Castaways. 1857. 

The Young Exiles, 1858. 
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Brewer, George. The Juvenile Lavater ; or, a Familiar Explanation of the 
PasHions of Le Brnn. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Brothers, The; A Novel, for Children. Henley, 1794. 

Bunch, Mother. J^ee Mother Bunch, post. 

B., W. The Elephant’s Ball and Grand P^fce Champdtre. By W. B. 1807. 

Facsimile rpt, ed. Welsh, C., 1883. 

Cameron, Lucy Lyttelton. The Caskets. 12th edn. 1833. 

- — The History of Margaret Wliyte. 

The Two Lambs. 1821. 

Life of. Ed. by her son. n.d. 

Carey, J. Learning Better than House and Land, as exemplified in the 
History of Harry Johnson and Dick Hobson. 1824. 

Children’s Majj^azine, The, or. Monthly Repository. 

[It is not clear how lonflf this lasted. The writer’s copy is July-Dee. 
1800, and a siory in the Dec. no. is ‘To be continued.’] 

Church, Alfred John. See Reference Oatalo^e of current literature, issued 
annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons). 

Circle of the Sciences, The. Newbei*y. 7 vols. 1745-6. See full biblio- 
^fraphy in Welsh, C^ op. rit. sect, i, ante. 

Clarke, Mary Oowden. The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 3 vols. 
1851 2. 

Cooper, W. D. Tlie Blossoins of Morality. 1789. 6th edn iilustd by 
Bewick, T. 1814. 

Copley, Rstlicr, See Hewlett, Esther. 

Court of 01>eron, The, or Temple of the Fairies. 1 82J). [An early ‘ complete ’ 
fairy tale b<M>k. Contains Porrault, d’A ulnoy, Eastern Tales, and English 
tnnlitionai tales.] 

Crabb, Maria Josi^ph. Talcs for Children in a Familiar Stylo. 1805. 

Cralk, G<H)Pgiana Marion. Miss Moore. 1873. 

My First Journal. 18^50. 

— - Playroom Stories. 1863. 

(]nMk, Mrs. JSW Mulock, D. M.jposL , ^ . 

Crake, Augustine David. Aemilius: a Tale of the Decian and Talenan 
I’ersecutions. 1871. 

The Doomed City, 1885. 

Bdwy the Fair: or, the First Chronicle of Aescendune. 1874 

Crompton, Sarah. Tales tliat aro True, in short words. 1853. 

Dame Tnielovc’s Tales. n.d. [1800-20]. ^ ^ 

Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven Wonderful Oats... written pnncipally 
by a Lmly of Ninety. 182J1. Ed, by Ruskin, J. [iilustd by Greenaway, 
Kate]. IHHTk Rpt of 1823 edn, 1887. 

Darton, William. Little Truths. 2 vols. 1788. 

' A Pritsont for a Little Boy- 1798. 

A Pre^sent for a Little Girl. 1803. 

Dasenl^ Sir G. See Asbjdrnsen, P. 0-, soot, v, post (Foreign Works). 

Day, Isaac. Scenes for the Young, or Pleasing Tales, 1807. 

Delmrah Dent and her Donkey. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Dick, the Little Poney. nA « i i,. « 

Author of. The Dog of Knowledge; or, Memoirs of Bob, the Spotted 

Terrier. IHi)!. 

Dorrington, Bdwanl. *SVc Quarll, Philip, jpoaL ^ .x*. • 

FiUrly ImpreHslons, or Moral and Instructive Entertainment... with Designs 

by Dightoii. 1828. , 

Easter Gift, The: or, The way to be very good. A Book very much wanted. 

1787- 
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EUen, or The Naughty Girl Beolaimed. 1811. 

[A story illnstrated with pictnres the chief feature of which was a cut- 
out head, to he placed successively in each picture, through a slit. The 
first of several such works.] 

EntertaLain^ instructions . . . interspersed with Ori^nal Fables . . . })y a Lady. 
1807. 

Evans, John. Juvenile Pieces... to which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Education of Youth. 4th edn. 1804. 

Excellent example, An, to all Yomij? men . . . a dialo^rue hetwixt Guilt and 
Conscience and Satan. 1684. [Also in other forms.] 

Fallowlleld, John. The Moral Instructor, ... Essays, Poems, Anccdoies, 
Maxims etc.... Penrith. 1795. 

False Alarms; or, The Mischievous Doctrine of (Uiosi.s . . . explode<l from the 
Minds of every Miss and Master. 1770. 

Felissa, or, The Life and Opinions ofa Kitten of Scntimeiii. 1811. Kptd 1903. 
Female G nardian, The. ... By a Lady. 178^1. 

Fenwick, Airs. Infantine Stories. 1810. 

Lessons for Children. 1809. 

The Life of Carlo. n.d. 

Mary and her Cat. n.d. 

A Visit to the Juvenile Library. n.d. [1800 20]. 

Fenn, Goor/^ Manville. See Kefcrcnce CatalojGTtie of current literature, 
issued annually (J. Whitaker and Sous), and D. of N. B. 

Filial Duty, Kecommended and Enforc’d. , . . n.d, [not later than 1782]. 
Fisher, A. The Pleasinpr Instructor, or Entertainiupr Momlist. 178<i. 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland: or, the Nursery Parnassus. Stockton, n.d. 

^A new edition, with additions.’ [Probably before 1800.] 

Gapini?, Widcvmouthed, Wacldlin^ Frogy The. . . . n.d. [ 1800-25]. 

Goody Two-Shoes. See Goldsmith, Oliver (?), sect, iii, ante* 

Goose, Mother. See Mother Goose, posf» 

Gregory, John, M.l). A Father’s hegeeyio his Dau^jrhtcrs. 1774. Trans, 
into Frtinoh, 1774. 

Ilalifax, George Savilc, Marquis of. See Kavilc, 

Hall, Anna Maria (Mrs S. 0. IL). The Hart^>pp Jubilee. n.d. [? 18-iO]. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not. 1862. 

Hed^e, Mary Ann. AfTcctiou’s <Hft to a belovwl (iod-cdiild. 1819. 

Badama; or, The EnlipfhteniHl African. IHU, 

Samboe; or, The African Boy. 182Jb 

Instructive Bamblcs in luoiulon and the Adja<*ent Villaff<w. 

James Manners, Little Jolin, and their Do^r Bluff, 3rd inln, 1807. 
Hewlett, Esther (afterwards Copley), The Old Man’s Heiul, n.d. [1815-25], 

The Younp: Beviewers. n.d, 

Heywood, Oliver. Advice to am only Child, 1693. 

Enchanted Castle, The; or, The Prettiest Book for Children. 

1777, 

History of Sixteen Wonderful Old Women, The, 1820 , (^Limericka’ See, 
also. Anecdotes and Adventures, ante,) 

The; or, ChriHtmaH Companion by Toby TioklopiUOier. 

lIiifTmon, Edward HugOHmo KnaUdibiill-, Baron Brabourno. lliirffledy* 
Piffffledy. 1876. 

Talon at Toa-Timc. 1872. 

ilurry, Blrw (bom MitoWl). Moral TtdoH for Youn;; I'eoplo. 18<t7. 

Itational AmuHoment for Lieimire Elourr.... 18(4. 
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Infant’s Library, Tho. [A complete copy does not seem to exist. In several 
IKirts. ? More than one edn.] 

Inffclow, Jean. Mopsa the Fairy. 1869. 

Stories Told to a Child. 1865. 

Life. Some Recollections of J. I. Anon. 1901. 

J., W. The Father’s Blessing Penn’d for the instruction of his Children. 
ii.d. [pwb. Uinvp. William III]. 

flameson, Anna Brownell (Mrs). Characteristics of Women. 2yols. 1832. 

Juvenile Encyclopaedia, The. n.d. [Vol. iv. 1801-2.] [A magazine, offering 
pri/es io readers.] 

Juvenile Magiwine. 1788. 2vo1k. [Appeared for one year only. Apparently 
all by one hand.] 

The ‘Author’ of. The Little Emigrant. 1799. 

The Six PrincesHes of Babylon. n.d. 

Tho Visits for a Week. n.d. 

Juvenile Mirror, Tiie.... Moral and Instructive Tales... with Interesting 
Biography. . . . n.d. [1800-20]. 

Juvenile Tnals for Telling Fibs, robbing orebards, and other offences. 
lt<»viwHl edn. 1803. Another edn. 1816. 

Leathley^Mrs. ()hick-See<1 without Chick- Weed. [New edn. 1860. The first 
e<in. wM^ins io have disappeaiH^. Over 250,000 copies of the book were 
sold.] 

L(h» Boo, Prince. Tlie Interesting and Affecting History of Prince Lee Boo 
of the Pelew Islands. 1780. 

Lemon, Mark. The Enchanted Doll, niustd by Boyle, Richard. 1849. 

LetU^rs from a Tutor to his Pupils. 1780. 

Letters a Voung Nobleman. 1763. 

Life and Adventimis of a Fly, The. 1789. Illustd by Bewick. 

Life and History of A. ApphvPie, The, who was cut to pieces, etc. n.d. 
ri8<K> 251. 

Little Jack of all Trader ... 1 810. 2 parts. 

1 iilllputian Library, 1'he ; or, (3 ulHver’s Museum. ... By LilliputiaB Gnllivor. . . . 
10 voIh. f 5jr. ‘ But little Masters and Misses may be supplied with' one 
or more volumes, weekly or monthly, till the whole work is completed, at 
Hixptmee i«M?ii-’J n.d. [proliably before 1800]. [Apparently an imitation 
of Newbory’s publications.] 

Lilliputian Magazine, Tho. 1752. [In its volume form this periodical, which 
appanmtly nm for about a ymr in monthly numbers, went into several 
edns.] 

Lililpuiian Htory Teller, The. 1785. 

Lioness’s Bidl, The; Being a Companion to the Lion’s Masquerade. n.d. 
t Almost certainly 1807. Dedicated to Mrs Dorset, 

Little Female Orators, The. 1770. 

LItiie MoralisiH, Th<», or the History of Amintor & Florella, tho Pretty Little 
Hhepfaercl and Bhepherdess of the Vale of Evesham. [Illustd by Bewick.] 
I7K6. Other edns. 

Little Pretty Po<iket-Book, A. 1744. 

Lolwtiif’s Voyage to tho Brazils, The. 1807. [One of The ‘ Butterfly’s Ball’ 
seHes.J 

London Cries, The, for tho amusement of all tho gocsl children throughout 
the World. 1770. Also a variant, The Cries of London. [Both went 
into many wins, authorised and pii»ated, until almut 1825.] 

Lovochild, Mrs, or Nurse. Many Utile coUeciions of rimes, spelling hooks, 
and short stories were iflsue<l under this pwuidonym, 1750-1820. The 
best wore those by Fenn, Lady, g.r. 
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Mant, Alicia Catherine. Caroline Llemore : or, the Errors of Fashion. 1815. 

The Cottage in the Chalk-pit. 1822. 

Ellen: or, The Tonng Q-odmother. 1812. 

Margaret Melville ... or Juvenile Memoirs. 1818. 

Tales for Ellen. 1825. 

also^ Lucas, E. Y., Old Fashioned Tales. 

Marohant, John. Puerilia: or, Amusements for the Young, consisting of 
a Collection of Songs.... 1751. 

Lusus Juveniles. 1753. 

Marshall, Mrs. Henwick Tales. 3rd edn. 1818. 

MasQLuermle, The... to Amuse and Instruct all the Goo<l Boys and Girls in 
the KingdouL n.d. [1770-1800]. 

Mayor, William (autlior of many educational works). The Juvenile Olio, or 
Menial Medley. 1796. 

Youth’s Mis<H)llany. 1798. 

Meeke, Mrs. The Birth-day Present. n.d. [L800-25]. 

Mamma’s Gift ; or. Pleasing Lessons. n.d. 

Memoirs of the Little Man and the Little Maid. 1808. 

Minor’s Magazine, The, and Epitome of KnowIedg<» and EnteHaininent. 
4 vols. n.d, [1800-20]. 

Mister, Mary. The Adventures of a Doll. 1810*. 

Ijittle ijieodotes for Little People. 1817. 

Mungo the Little Traveller. n.d. 

Tales from the Mountains. n.d. 

Mitchell, Miss. Tales of Instruction and Aniuseiiient. 1795. 

Mother, A. Always Happy. 7th win revis<Ml. 1819. 

Bight and Wrong. 4th edn revIsHl 1825. 

Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales. 2 pts. [1777?] 

Mother Goose’s Mehsly; or, Hoimets for the Cradle, in Two Parts. . . . 17J)1, 
[This is the eurliest extant English win, though probably Newbery 
piwluced it originally aliout 1700. An American odn of 1785, publish^Kl 
at Worcester, Mass., is in existence. For all that is known of tlu) l)ook 
see the introductions to the two following rpts. I’ho rimes have appemred 
in innumerable edns and forms ever siiiw* the eighteenth century.] 

A Facsimile Reproduction of the earliest known [BngliHlij edn, with 

Introd. by Prideaux, Ool. W. F., C.B.L 1904. 

The Original Mother G<M>s<i’s Melody.... With ftitrcMlm^tory notes by 

Whitmore, William 11. Allmiiy, U.B.A., 1889. BeviwMl win. I London: 
but printed in U.S.A.], 1892. 

Mother’s Gift, The; or, a Pres<mt for Little Childwm who are gmul. 1770. 
Mulook, Dinah Maria (afterwards Mrs Oraik). Children’s Poetry, 1881. 

The Fairy Book. 186J1. [Tales selected by D. M. M.] 

The Little Lame Prince. 1875, 

Museum, The, for Young Gentlemen and Ladies. 1758. 

My Beal Friend, or, Incidents in Life, fotindwl on Truth. ... 18 1± 

N eale, J ohn Mason. I lymns for the Y ouiig. 2 parts. IH 

Sermons for Children. 1807. 

The Triumplw of the Cross. 1845. 

Nurse Truelove. ST. T.’s New Year’s Gift, 1700. 

N. T.’s Christmas Box. 1700. [1750?] 

O’Keeife (or O’Keefe), Adelaide. (Part author of Original Pcmuiih: nee 
Taylor, A nn and Jane.) National i )harac tors exhibited In 40 ( ;} (H>graphical 
Poems. London and Lymington, 1818, 

Original Poems, 1808. 

— i^oems for Young Children, n.d. 
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Paatoral Lohsooh and Parental Gonvertiations. Intended as a companion to 
E. Barlmnld^ri ‘Hymns in Prose/ 1797. 

Paths, The, of Learnini? Strewed with Flowers. 1820. 

Peacock, Thomas Love. Sir Hornbook; or, Ohilde Lancelot's Expedition; 

a Orammatico-Alleprorical Ballad. (Anonymous.) 1813. 

Percival, Thomas, M.D., F.B.S. A Father’s lustruotions « . . to promote the 
Lore of Virt,iie,a Taste for Kttowled^fe,and an early acquaintance with... 
Natniv, Newedn. 1789. 

Personal Nobility: or, Letters to a Youn/? Nobleman.. . . 1794. 

Pinchard, Mrs. The Blind Child. 1791. 

Dninmtic Dialo^iruos. 2 vols. 1792. 

Tlie Two (Cousins. 1704. 

Piatiehti, Matilda Anne (Mrs Maekarness). Example Better than Precept. 
1H<J7. 

The Golden Rule. 1850. 

- — A Trap to (-ateh a Suiil>eam. lOth edn. 1850. 

Polite Aeiuieiuy, The: or, School of Behaviour for youn^ Gentlemen and 
f smiles. I70J5. 3rdodn. 1765. 10th edn, with slight revision. n.d. 
Pretty, i’lnyfiib Tortoise-shell (^at, The. n.d. [lH<X)-25]. 
i’retty Book. The P. B. for Childrt^n. 1751. 

- ^rhe P. B. of Piet «r<»H for Little M ash^rs and Misses ; or, Tommy Trip’s His- 
f ory of Biwls and Beasts ... to which is added the history of little T. T. him- 
self, hih <loic «l o wler,an<l of W o^loj? the ^freat G iant. 1762. For Goldsmith’s 
and Bewick’s connection with the liook, sec Welsh, C., irp* dL sect, i, ante, 

<jnarll, Philip* Advcntimis of. Atiributc^d to the twinscriber, Dorringtou, 
Edward iPjiseiKionym]. 1727. TA book which was ed. and pirate<l fre- 
<(ui»nt ly for ciiildnni. Usually published anonymously.] 
liands, Wtlliatn Bri^iphiy. Lililpiit Levee. Illustrated by Millais, J. G. and 
Pinwell, (L J. 

K^uiowned History of (Hies Ginprerbroad, The: a little l)oy who lived upon 
icariiinpr* I7tf9. 

Bichanlsim, Mrs, Oripriiial Poems Intended for the Use of Young Persons. 

On a pimi rewunmendeil by the Bev. l)r Isaac Watts. 1808. 

Riley, lUtoice Emblems, Natural, Historical, Faimlous, Moral and 

Olvine. 1772. 

Ht John, P4»r<*y BoHiiKbroke. The Arctic Crusoe. 1854. 

The i^oral Reef. IHtR 
• The Vounp: Bue<iin<Mir. lH7ik 

Sandhiim, Elizabeth. The Adventures of Poor Puss. Two pts. 1809. 

- • The Boys’ Selnsd. A moral Tale. 1800. 

- Deaf and Buinh. 3rd 1818. 

The Happy Family at Eason House. 1822. 

— - The History of Elizabeth W<M>dvillo. 1822, 

The cirplum. n.d. 

Tlie Hidiool-fellows. 1818. 

-- The Twin Hist^'rs, ii.d. 

The Twin Bisters was translated Into French. 2nd edn, 18-4- 
Havile, G<tori^% M annuls of Halifax. See ante, vol. viii, <‘hap. xvx, 

Hewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 5th edn. 1878. ^ <• m, 

Hehool Omirrenees . . . ainonpT a Sat of Younpr LailUw.... By One 01 xnem. 
3rd edn, ii.d. falxmt 1800]. 

Homerville, ISHzaimtb. Aurora and Maria; or, The Ailvantapfes of Adversity. 
. . , UrenifoiHi. 1809. 

The Birthday. IWA 

The VilUw* Maid. 1801. 
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Southey, Rohert. The Three Bears, in The Boetor. anfe^ chap, viii. 
Sullivan, W, F. Youn)? Wilfred; or. The Punishment of FalHehocKl, 1821. 
T^ B, A. Cobbler! Stick to your Last; or, The AdventurcH of Joe Dobson. 
ISO?. 

Tagg, Thomas. A Collection of Pretty Poems for Ihe Amnsement of 
children Three Foot High. By Thomas Tagg {paeiul,}), [e. 17r»8.] 
Thumb, Tom. T. T.’h Exhibition. n.d. [l>oforc^ 1800]. 

T. T.^s Folio, or, etc. 1?68. 

Tommy Thumb’s Pn^tty Song Book. 2 \olh. L?]. Only one copy extant, 

and that of vol. n only. 1741}. 

Top Book of All, The, for Little ^fasters and HFisHOH. Conlaining the 
Choicest Stories, prettiest Poems and most Diverting Rhidles; all wrote 
by Nurse Lovt^tdiild, Motlier Goose, Jaeky Nory, Tommy 1'humb, and 
other eminent Authors. To which is added, A New Play of <he Wide 
Month Waddling Prog, and a Prize Poem, lo be h^arnt by IL^irl, with 
a ShUling at the End for every one that shall wjy it prettily without 
Book, and not miss a Word. This Book is also enriched with (miHouk 
lively Pictures, done by the top Jlands. .. . London and Salisbury, I7(i(). 
Twelfth-Day. Gift, The, or, Tlie Grand Exhibition. [?By John N(»wbery.l 
1767. 

Vaux, F. B. The Dew Drop. n.d. [1800-2flJ. 

The Disappointment. n.d. 

Domestic Pleasaros. n.d. 

Ventum, Harriet. Charles Leeson. 1810. 

Selina, or, The Village Tale. 1708. 

Surveys of Nature. ... 1 802. 

Visions in Verse, for . . . Younger Minda I7f>2. 

Visits of Tommy Loveljook, The. niusid by Bewick. n.d, i before 1800), 
Whim Whiun, The; or Evening AmiiKemeitt. .. . 1810. 

WhimHicjil Incidents; or, The Power of Music. A I’oetic Tale by a N<^p 
Relation of Old Mother llubbarcl. 1805. Rptd 1004. 

Wiggins of Lee. Hee Dame W. 

Wilborforee, Samuel. Agaihos, and other Sunday Slorics. 2nd r*diu 1840. 

Rptd with introduction by Mason, A. J. ('ambridge, i{H)8. 

Wilkhason, R. Village ftanibles, 1806. 

Young Gentleman and Liuly, The, itiKiructcd in . . , prineirdt^ et<% 2 voIh. 
1747. 

Young Gentleman’s New-year’s-Gift, The.... 1728. 

Youthful Sports. New win. 1804. 

Youth’s Friendly Monitor. 2iid edii. 

Youth’s Looking Ghm... «.d. 1 lOtJO?]. |Tlie title min «h<m 1 for wweral 
tnmilar works, esiwcially in ehapb<K)k ednal 

V. POHKKJN WOUKS 

Many foreign authors, translaW into English, have Ixw^ome-Hoine for 
a generation or so, some p<^nnanenily an iidegml part of the nurm^ry 
library, either by their influence or In themselves. They have also, in some 
instances, bt^en ideniilled with the work of eminent English artists, ho that, 
though they are not originally native, they may Ih» (^led English so far as 
their rciulers are conoome<l. The following imn the chief instaitees of tliis 
kind of acclimatization (arranged alphabetimlly, under authors. 

Aesop, Fables of. There were many tnnisIaiioiiH from an early ix^riod, from 
Oaxtou onwards. They wen^ <idapied for children by Bnnsley, dohn 
(1624), (iroxall, S, (1722), Dodsley, Richard (1761), and numy others. 
Noteworthy editions ape«1818 (iUiista by Bewick;, 1848 (illustd by 
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Tenniol), 1883 (illiisid by Caldecott), 1886 (illnstd by Crane, Walter), 
1894* (ed. by Jacobs, Joseph). 

Andei-sen, Ifans Chrisikn. Danish Fairy Legrends and Tales. Trans, by 
Pea<dK*y, Caroline. 1846. 

Wonderfal Stories for Children. Trans, by Howitt, Mary. 1846. 

[The most- popular editions are probably those illastratcd by Stratton, 
Mrs f I8J»6, etc.), by Bobinson, T. C. and W. Heath (1899, etc. translated 
by IiU<*as, jM is E. V.) and by Togfner, H. (1900, introd. by Gosse, Edmund)*] 
Asbjornsen, P. C. and Moe, J. Popular Tales from the Norse, Translated 
by DuMtMif, Sir (i. W. im. 

Beaiintont, Jeanne Marie Le Prince de. (Translated.) Moral Tales. 2 vols, 
1775. 

The Youn^if Misses’ Magfaitine. 2 vols. 2nd win. 1767. Many edns. 

[Appsiw'iitly not issued periodically in England.] 

Berqitin, Arnaiid. The Childnm’s Friend. Translated by the Eev. Mark 
Anthony Meilan. 178;i. 24 volnmes. The French edn appeared in 
1782, an<l was issued in London, in French, in the same year. 

The L<K>king-(Ha8S for' the Mind. [Selections chiefly from L’Ami des 
Enfans.! 1792, Fa<‘Hi mile rpt ed. Welsh, C. 1885. 

Carov5, Friedrich Wilhelm. The Story without an End. Trans, by Austin, 
Samh. 18Ji4. 

D’AuInoy, Comtesw^ (Marie Catherine La Mothc). The Diverting Works of 
1797. ( Vol. IV. Tales of the Fairies.) Many edns, especially thated. by 
Ititchie, Anne Thackeray, 1892. 

Ffmelon, Fran^*oiH de Haligiiac de la Mothc. Adventures of Telemachus. 
2 vols. 1742. 

instnietions for the E<Iueati(m of a Daughtc^r. 1707. 

Genlis, Comtesse <ie (Htdplmnie F4iicll6 BrulaH <Ie Hillery), Adelaide and 
Theoiiow*. 3 vols. 178:1. 

• < I'ahw of the Castle. 4 vols. 1785. 

The Theatw^ of Education. 2nd ©dn. 4 vols. 1781. 

tlrimin, JiUM>b l 4 udwig Curl, and Wilhelm Carl. Gorman Popular Stories. 
lliiiHt<l by Cruikshaiik, (George. 182:1. Ed. by Taylor, B., pref. by 
Ktiskin, J, 1869. 

- - Gammer Grethol. . . . Trans, by Taylor, B. 1889. Bohn’s edn. 1849, 

ilousehold Biorics ... newly translated. lUustd by Webnert, B. H. 
2 vols. llliistid by Crane, W. 1882. 

' HouH**h«id Tales. Trans, and od. by Hunt, M. Introd. by Lang, A. 
2 vols. Bohn’s Btandard Library. 1884. 

[Now usually issued (in selections) simply as O.’s Faii*y Tales: under 
this title illwstraied by Browne, Gordon (1894), Hassall, John (1901), 
Kiu-kham, Arthur (1900), Stratton, Helen (1905).] 
llolTmann, Heinrich. The English Struwelpoter. 4th edn. 1848. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Any nearly eontemporary translations of La F.’s 
fables appear t.o have vanished. The first extant English odn wiems to 
Fables and Tales from I^a F. in French end English, 1734, The 
fabU-n were so well known under Aesop’s name that, so far as children 
wew^ concerned, the existing English versions probably sufficed, 
f^a Motto Vmqxi6f Friedrich Heinrich Carl de, Baron. Aslauga’s Knight. 
Trans. i>y Carlyle, Thomas. 3827. 

Hinirani and bis Companions. Trans, by Hare, Julius C, 1820. lllustd 
by Humner, lleywoiMl. 1883. Introd. by Ycmgc, C. M. 1896. 

- Undine. Trans, by Soane, G. 1818. Trims, by Tracey, T. 1841. 
lllustd by Tenniel, Sir John. 1845. Trans, and ed. by Gosse, Edmund. 
1896. 
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Mamontel, Jean Francois. Moral Tales. Translated by a Lady [Roberts, 
Miss R]. 1763. Trans, by Pilkingrton, Mrs. Illnstd by Bewick. 1799, 
Selected and ed. by Saintsbnry, G^. 1895. 

Perranlt, Charles. Tales of Passed Times, By Mother Geose. Written in 
French by M. Perranlt and Englished by R. S [amber]. 6th edn. 1764. 
[1st English edn, 1729. See note, p. 375.] The standard modem edn 
is that ed., with introduction, by Lang, Andrew, Oxford, 1888. First 
French edn (as a separate book), Paris, 1697. 

Raspe, Rudolph Erich. Baron Munohausen^s Narrative of his Marvellous 
Travels, etc. 1786. Many edns, especially 1810 (ohapbook), 1889 (illnstd 
by Crowq.ui]l, Alfred), 1895 (ed. by Seccombe, Thomas), 

Wyss, J. D, The Swiss Family Robinson. Translated. 7th edn. 1828. 
[The first English edn is obscure: an edn of 1849 is ^a continuation.’] 
Many edns, especially that ed. by Kingston, W. H. G. 1879. 

The following foreign writers, though never ansimilated nor influential to 
the same extent as those enumerated alK>ve, have also esfablished themselves 
as favourites to more than one generation of English childnm. 

Abbott, Jacob. Beechnut. 1863, The Bc^whnut Book, od. Lucas, E. V. 

1901. Rollo in Paris. 1864. Rollo on the Atlantic. 1864. 

Alcott, Louisa May. The first introduction of her works to England cannot 
1)6 fixed exactly. It was between 1870 and 1880. l^he chief are: Good 
Wives: Little Men: Little Women. 

Fern, Fanny Sarah Payson Willis), Fern Leaves from Fanny’s 

Portfolio. 1853. Second series. 1854. Shadows and Sunbeams. 1854. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. Boston, 
U.S.A. 1862. Tanglewood Tales. 1853. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 1862. 

V erne, J ules. See Beforenee Catalogue of current literature, issued annually 
( J. Whitaker and Sons). 

Warner, Susan {phmd. Wetherell, Elizabeth). Ellen Montgomery’s Book* 
case. [1853.] MelI)ourne House. [1877,] Qneechy. 1852. The Wide, 
Wide World. 1861. 



AI)DENI>A AND CORRIGENDA 


VoL, III 

}\ ru/j, Tho dato of Uobynson’s translation of Moro’fl Utopia was I5ul not 15G1 

Von. IV 

p. .*>51, after Owen FoUthain’H llesolves add (first complete edition) 

voL. vn 

p. Jt7, 1, H from foot, fur 1G21 read 1G‘J2 

Von. IX 

p. lOd, 1* 11, and The corn^ct titlus are as follows: Ilhtoire comique de la 

Lane (1G7*<) and Kirtoire comique eontenant let ^tata et empires de la Lune (1057) 
p. <114. (juiie recently has been published: Xltohin, G. Bir Itogor L’Estrango; a 
contribution to the ihstory of the Press in the Beventoonth Century. 1018. Throe 
ap)KUi(lixeH to this work trnat t»f bibliographical matter, various points m which are 
critically diMUttihcd in artlchm contributed to the !Mew York Nation, 10 and 17 July 
liiUL 

p. 48**1, 11. 88 87. * Both ilutse pauiphletH have boon found, and are clearly Defoe’s.’ 
\V. 1*. Tient. 

p. 575. The daWs of Butler’s Iludibras are 1003 --7H not IGCS^B 

Von. X 

p. 41 , 1. 1 1, for 7Vw North Ilriton read The Itritcn, and the footnote reference should 
he to chapter xvit 

p. UH, 1. 3 from foot of text, for MacGauHsiu read Milo Gaussin 
p. 275, 1. 14, for Hecollectlons read Itecolleotion 
p. 270, 1. 2, /or son read nephew 
p. :i0y, 1. IH, and index, /or Jolm read Joseph 

p. 820, note, for Hdinbw^ph iieviVw, July 1B08, read KnighVs Quarterly Magazine, 
November 1824 

p. 844, 1. 22. /or 1771 read 1772 

p. 887, 1. 22, /or Micaijtth read Miohaijah 

p. 400, 1. y* for four or live read four out of the five 

p. 4X1, 1. 11, /or W. U. read W. In 

X>. 421, L 15 from foot, /or Vienna? read Briog 

p. 430, 1. 13 from foot, /or Scanderberg read Soanderbog 

p. 407, add An Bighteenth Century Correspondence, c4. Dicklns, L. and Stanton, M* 

1010. 

p. 522, 1. 19 from foot, /or Itoughead read Buflhead 
p, 525, headline, in some copies, for X read XVU 

In Index, p. 5:18, add, before Cumberland, iiiohard, the heading Cuxuborland, 
liichard, bishop of Peterborough, 851, and omit 851, 2 lines below 



Vox.. XI 

p. 90, footnote, /or Oaldioott read Ooldicott 

p. 156, 1. 7, for Insh seoretaiy read chancellor of the Irish exchequer 
p. 172, 1. 27, for Amherst read Amhurst 
p. 177, 1, 6, /or Burgess read Burges 
p. 234, 1. 24, for Beliques read Rermins 
p. 242, 1. 14 from foot, for Biohard read Bobert 
p. 248, 1. 8 from foot, for John read James 
p. 267, 1. 23, for Bensly read Bensley 
p. 268, 1. 19, for Gnffiths’a read Griffith’s 
„ footnote, for Gelisia read Oelesia 
p. 275, L 21, for The Sutere (3679) read The Sister (1769) 
p. 276, 1. 2 of footnote, for first 1791 read 1793 
p. 281, 1. 35, for 1761 read 1791 
p. 282, footnote, /or B. Toynbee read Mrs P. Toynbee 
p. 289, footnote 3, L 1, for Beading read Bedding 
p, 299, 1. 12 from foot, for Thorp read Thorpe 
p. 300, 1. 1,/or Anne read Ann 
p. 326, IL 88 and 42, for Straham read Strahan 
p 831, 1. 23, for Sobidre read Sorbi^io 
p. 874, 1, 13, for Oorbett read Corbet 
p. 379, 1. 6, /or Venn read Fenn 
p 884, 1. 10 etc., /or Mrs Turner read Miss Turner 

p. 436, 1. 9. The Glennddel MSS, formerly in the Liverpool Athenaeum, are to 
be placed in the custody of three trustcos, and will be deposited in the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow for alternate poiiods of five years each. 

p. 447, add Nettloton, G. H. Englisli Drama of the Bestoration and Eighteenth 
Oentuiy (1642—1780). 1914. 
p. 472, L 4, /or Haste read Harto 



TAliLE OF PEINOlPAL DATES 


17<H) Doaiih of Dryden. 

1702 Edward ByHHlir’H .'Irt of 
PovtTif, 

1700 Eirht En^liHii Oopyrijofht AH. 
1712 J . tl , UouHH(»afcu born. 

1714 27 I. 

1717 Ibuid (lairrick born (d. 1770). 
1711» Urath of AddiHon. 

1720 MfH Eli/Jibrfh Monia^rn born 
lil IWHO. 

172J5 lilarkH^mo born (d. 17H0). 
1727-00 Uror^rrll. 

1727 Death of Newton. 

172H Oliver (hdalHinith l)orn (d. 
1774;. 

1720 Burke born (d. 1707;. 

17;U (»owiH*r born (d. IHOO). 

1721 Death of Defm-. 

1727 Edwawl titilduni born (d. 1704). 
174*i l>eath of Bop<^ 

1745 Hannah Mon* born (d. 18JJJ1). 

1 745 I of Hwifi. 

174W B<*nth*iin born (d. 1822). 

1740 <5(M»lheborn. 

1750 The blueht^wkin;? pa^rtieH 
iM^prhu 

1751 Hherhlan lH>rn (d. 1810). 

1751 i and u. 

1752 Dnirald Siawart born (<L 1828). 
1754 (IraMn* Inim (d. 18;12). 

I75(> Xmory^t^ John liuncle. 

1750 Burked JKMime atul JSmutu 

fuL 

1757 00 Pitt’a fir«i minintry. 

1757 Blako born (<L 1827). 

! 758 M r« < /nrloi^H Epictetus. 

1750 BriUnh Muwntm opened. 

1750 Bnr«HlK>rii(d.l?08). 

17tl0 1820 0<H>rKO ni. 

I70tl RotiHw^au’H Nouvelle Ililo'ise. 
17tJ2 WllkoH»« The North Briton. 
1702 Bouiwwi’h CoMtrat ^Social. 


1704 Death of Hogarth. 

1705 iloruoo Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, 

1765-0 Blaekstone’H Commentaries, 

I7t>6 C. AnsteyV New Bath Guide. 

1766 MaltliuH bom (d. 1834). 

17<)6 LehsingV iMohoon, 

1768* 71 Encyclopaedia Brttamiica^ 
Ist edn. 

17t>9 U. OninlHirlaiurH The Brothers 
produced. 

1770 Burke’s Thonyhls on the 
Present Discontents. 

1770 Wordsworth born (<1- 1850). 

1771 H. thiinWrland’s 7'he IVest 
Indian, 

1771 Walter Beott bom (d. 1822). 

1772 Ooloridge born (d. 18li4), 

1772 (loothe’s Odtz von Berlich^ 

ingm* 

1772 Ooldsinith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer* 

1774 Burke’s Bx^oeeh on Ameriean 
Taxation. 

1774 Bouthoy born (d. 1842). 

1774 Ooetho’s aSWotoa* o/ lyerther. 

1 775 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies. 

1775 (1 rattan enters the Irish par- 
llaincni. 

1775 Jane Austen iMirn (d. 1817). 

1775 Charles Lamb bom (d. 18iJ4) 

1775 Sheridan’s 7' he Rivals. 

1776 Benthaan’s A Frayment on 
GoveftnmefU. 

1 776 Death of li unite. 

3776 Adam Bmitli’s The Wealth of 
Nations, 

1776 The American Declaration of 
Indepcmdence. 

1776 OiblKm’s Decline and Fall^ 
vol. I. 
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1777-84 Encyclopaedia Britanmca^ 
2nd edn. 

1777 Hannah More's Fet'cy. 

1777 Clara Reeve's The Champion 
of Firtne, afterwards The Old 
English Baron, 

1777 Slieridan's The School for 
Scandal and A Tnp to Scar-- 
borough produced. 

1778 Death of Rousseau. 

1778 Death of Voltaire. 

1778 Hazlitt born (d. 1830). 

1779 Olney Hymns. 

1779 Lessingr's Nathan dei* Weise. 

1780 Arthur Young's Tour in Ire^ 
laud. 

1781 Williaui Pitt the younger and 
Slieridon enter parlininent. 

1781 Kant's Critique of Pivre 
Reason. 

1781 Rousseau's Confessions. 

1782 Cowpor's Poems. 

1782 Mi*tt Siddoiis begins acting at 
Drury lane. 

1783 Crabbe's The Ullage. 

1783 Fox's India Bill. 

1783-1802 William PiitUieyoungor's 

iirst ministry. 

1784 Beckfoi-d's P^athek vfnii/en. 

1784 Deatli of Johnson. 

1785 Clara Reeve's Progress of Ro- 
mance. 

1785 Burke's speech On the Nabob 
of Arcoth' debts. 

1785 Cowpor's The Task. 

1785 Burke begins his attm^k on 
Warren H listings. 

1786 Burns's Poems (Kilmaruoek 
edn). 

1786 Burgoyne's The Heiress. 

1787 Sheridan’s spewh against 
Warren Hastings, 

1787 Ooluian’s Yarieo. 

1788 The Times foimdcHl. 

3788-97 Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 

3r(i edn. 

1788 Byron born (d. 3824). 

1788 G 00 the's Egmont. 

1789 Blake’s Smigs of Innocenec. 

1789 Fall of the Bastille. 

1789 Btmtham's The jPrinciples of 
Morals and legislation. 

1790 Burke's Re;^ction$ on the 
Revolution in France. 

1791 R. Inehlmld's^ Simple Story. 


1791 Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

1791- 2 T. Paine's The Rights of 
Man. 

1791 Ann RadcUffe's The Romance 
of the Forest. 

1792 T, Ilolcroft's The Road to 
Ruin. 

1792 Pitt's sx)eceh on the slave-trade. 

1792- 4 Arthur Young's Travels in 
France. 

1792 Shelley bom (d. 1822). 

1793 W. ij(odi\fuf^Poli1icalJustiee. 

1794 W. Godwin’s Caleb lYiUiams. 

3794 Blake's o/ Experience. 
1791 Ann Riuleliffe’s 7V#e 

of i 'dolpho. 

1794 Southey’s // ''at Tyler writUm. 
3791-5 ViimdHThe Age of Reason. 

3795 (’arlyle Iwrii (d. 3881). 

1795 Keats born (d. 1821). 

3795 M. a. Lewis’s The Monk. 

17.% Burke's A Letter to a Noble 

Lord. 

1796 Southey's Joan of . I rc. 

1796 Bage’s Uermsprong, 

1796 B. luehUald’s N at are, and . 1 rf. 

1796- 8 Southey's Ballads written. 
3797 Kotzebue popular on Ihe 

Loudon stage. 

1797 'The A nti-flacohin. 

1797 Ann RadelifTe's The Italian. 

1797 Heine born. 

1797- 3814 W onisw'orth’s Exrarsion 
writUm. 

1798- 1805 Wordsworth’s Prelude 
writtcm. 

1798 Soulluiy's f I oily Tree written. 

1798 JVfaltiiUh's o// the i Prin- 

ciple of Piypnlation. 

1798 Wordsworth and (Joleridge’s 
Lyrmd Ballads. 

1799 Bul/ac born. 

1800 Schi ller’s IFallenstei n. 

1800 W ords worth's Herluse wri iten . 

1801 Cliafeauhriand's Atala, 

3801 Southey's Tkalalnu 

3802 CohlM^tt’s Weekly Register 
begins. 

1802 Victor Hugo horn. 

1802 The Edinburgh Review 

1803 Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of 
Warsaw. 

1804 Death of Kant. 

1804 6 William Pitt’s second minis*- 
try. 
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1805 Soutlioy^H Mtuloc, 

1805 WowlhWoriiiV Ode to Dirty 
MTition. 

1805 J)m< h of Schiller. 

1805 C'hnIcaubriandV RenL 

1806 * A II liie Talents ’ iiiiniHiry. 

1807 (Jrahho’s The Parish liepister. 
1800 77«‘ Quarterly Jieriew, 

1800 OhurlcH Darwin born Td. 1882), 
180J> Tennynon lM)rn (d. 1802). 

180i> Ohnt<*aubriand^H The Martyrs. 
1810 Jane The Svottihh 

dhiefs. 

1810 Orablw^’H 7'he Jiurouyh. 

1810 Sotiibey^H The <^urse of Ac- 
hama. 

1810 M me de Sirsiel’s DA Ilemayue. 

1811 Tliack(‘my Immui (d. IfKiJl), 

1812 lirowniiiK born fd. 1880). 

1812 Orabbe^H Tales. 

1812 DiekenH imrn (d. 1870). 

1812 Maria Ddjifewortb’H Absentee. 
1812 IIow’m The Queeids ITake. 


1813 Southe/w The Life of Nelson. 

1814 Southey’s Roderick^ the Last 
of the Goths. 

181t) Coleridgre’s Chnstabel. 

1816 Peacock’s Headlong Hall. 

1817 Coleridge’H Biographia Lite- 
raria. 

1817 Peacock’s Melincourt. 

1817 Marla Edgeworth’s Onnond. 

1818 l^emoelds Nightmare Abbey. 

1810 Anastasius, 

1820 Maiurin’s Melmoth the Wan- 
derer. 

1820 Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

1820-30 G^eorgelV. 

1822 Peacock’s Maid Marian. 

J 824-8 Godwin’s Common wealth of 
England. 

1829 Southey’s Colloquies. 

1829 Peacock’s The Misfortunes of 
Klphin. 

1831 Peac<K*k’s Crotchet Castle. 

1834-47 SouUiey’s The Doctor. 
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J Apple Pie, 886 
‘A was an Apple-pie,’ 86« 

A was an Archer, 870 
Abmgton, Frances, 257 
Absolute, captain, in ShciidanV Jtirah, 
266, 269 

Sir Anthony, in Shcaridan’s Rimh, 

266, 267 

Acres, Bob, in Sheridan’s Jiimh, 266, 
267 

Act for the Bneouragoment of Learning, 
814 

Adam house, an, 877 
Adam«, J. Q., 266 

Adams, parson, in tJmeph Arulrem, 148 
Addbson, Joseph, 2, 206, 2B0, 820, 880, 
Cato, 278 

Adeline, in Mrs Radcl life’s Itomanee of 
the Porest, 802 

Advice to a Yoimo Noblermn, 871 
Aeltric, 866; Colloquy, 867 
Aesop, 866, 490 
Africa, 112 
Africans, the, 159 

Aguecheek, Sir Andiew, in Ttod/th 
Night, 266 
Ahania, Blake’s, 194 
Aikin, Anna Laetitia. See Barbauld 

John (1747-1822), 882, 884, 477 

Ailesbury, countess of, 282 
jAinger^ Alfred, Crahlte, 146 
Akenside, Mark, 824 ; Pleasures of Ima- 
gination, 828 

Alasi, prince, in Beckford’s Kpisodes, 
291 

Albion, in Blake’s Jenualm, 198, 199 
Alcuin, 866 

Aldoburgh, 140, 141, 148, 144, 146, 147 
Aldhelm, 866 

Alembert, Jean B. le Bond d’, 864 
Alezandrinos, 246 
Alfoxden, 99, 102 

Algarotti, Francesco , Newtonianismo per 
le Dame, 856 

Allen, AUarvm to the Unconverted, 869 
Alloway, 219 
Alps, the, 96 


Alscrip, in Burgoync’s Ileiresn, 278, 276 

Miss, in Buigoyne’s lien css, 276 

Alspice, m Morton’s JYag to get Mamed, 
281 

Alton, Miss, in Burgoyno’s Heiress, 275 
AHnvo lariii, in Yarrow, 28i) 

Alvar, in Oolendge’s Jiemorse, 414 
Alvan^s Kspriella, Don Manuel, in 
Southey’s Letters from Spain, 168 
Amanda, in Vanbrugh's HeUtpse and 
Sheridan’s Trip to Searhomtgh, 268 
Ameiica, 8, 7, 10 ff., 15, 20, 75, 119, 
189, 190, m, 286, 275, 8H0, 8H8 
south, 60 

United States of, 4711., 72 

American colonies, 5, 22 

constittUion, 71 

Declaration of In<l<‘p<*nde»ee, 71 

— war of independence, 5, 6, 16, 24 
Americans, the, II, 15. 19, 52 
Amlmrst, Nicholas 172 
Ainory, Thomas (1691 ?-17H«), 285 ff. 
(main <*ntry), 807; Life of John 
Jiuncle, 285 ff,, 828, 820; Memoirs of 
Several Ladies, 285, 287 
Andursiui, Hans (Christian, 887, 491 
Angel of Death, 81 
Angollier, AtigusUi, 115 
Anglican clergy, 809 
*Anua Matilda.’ See Cowley, Hannah 
Annalx of Agi iruHure, 72 
Anne, quinm of Great Britain, 870, 872 
Annual llegieter, 145, 824 
Anstey, Christopher (1724-1805), 158, 
160, 172, 424; New Hath Guide, 178 
Anstruther, Fifi^ 248 
AntLAaeoldn, The, 89 ff., 157, 892 
AntMu^obitt Heview, The, 892 
Apollo pr(*HH, 825 
Arabian Nights, The, 161, 291 
Arabian tales, 290, 874 
Arabic lauguago and literature, 290, 291, 
855 

Arbor, Rdward, 811, B89 
Arblay, Frances Burney, Madame d’, 
289» 296, 844, 849, 854; Nvelina, 865 
Arcadia, 142, 287 
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ArgiiH, Arabella, 477 ; Afh entures of a 
HHii ; Jui'enile Spectator^ 388 
Ar^yllt Elizabeth, dachesa of, 451 
Ariosto, Ludovico, 157 
Aristotle, 17, 334; likeUmc^ 16 
‘Arlcy,’ Della Oruwan poet, 177 
Armour, Jean, 2‘22 

Armstrouf?, D. E., Shakfspean to Shaw. 

m) 

Aiuobl, Matthew, 136, 101; On Tram- 
latuttj Jlomer^ SH> 

Aslibarton, Dovoushiro, 30 
Ashby-flo-la i^oiich, 340 
Ashileld, datno, iii Morton's Speed the 
PloU(f}f, 281 
Asia, 16, 106 
AthanaHins, 2 k 7 
Atlantic, tiu>, 100 
Atlantis, 100 
Attic tdoquonoe, 13 

Aubrey, Au/;uHta, in Cumberland’s 
Fa'ihiotmhle Lruicr, 265 
Auchiitlcck, 2;bt, 236 
*A«ld llornie,’ 212 
‘Aubi liicht* clergy, 212, 213, 216 
Auld Nutk, ]ti HuruH’M Tam (f Shanter, 
210 

Aulnoy, Mario Catherine, oountoss de, 
375, 401 

Austen, Lady, 83, 87, 88 

Jams 285, 286 ; Noith4iiiaer Abbey ^ 

200 

Avondale, Lord, m Morton’s School of 
Uefornu 281 

Aylmer, llrabazon, 310, 332 
A>rHhue, 220, 235 

ILL. (Lady Nairne), 233 
Bab, Lady, in BurKoyne’s Maid of the 
Oake^ 265 

Ihbm* JUtkf, The, 368 
SaheH in the WWd, The, m 
Babylon, in Blake’s poems, 107, 190 
Bask, ,f<din, 335 

Bacon, Krancis, viscount Ht Albans, 11, 
57 

friar, 373 

Ba^e, mrni (172H-1H01), 295 ff., 459 
Harham Ihwm^ 205, 200 
Pair SynuHt 205 

llermprtmg^ or Man as he it not, 
202, 205 

damee tyallaee, 295 
Man <t$ he in, 295, 296 
Mount Uennethf 205, 296 
Bailey, .L C., The Poena of Willlafn 
(lowper, H3 

BaxlHo, jjady Clrizol, 231 

Joiuina (1762-1851), 149, 281 
(main entry), 442, 456 
Oe Montfort, 274 
Puytthe Pteeee, 231 
It wan on a mom, 231 
Metrical LeyentU, 231 
* My Bridu he is winsome and bonnie,* 
231 

Poverty parte Good Company^ 231 


Saw Ye Johnie Comtn^ 231 
Tam o’ the Lin, 231 
Baker, Samuel (d. 1788), 336 

Thomas, The Yeoman of Kent, 321 

Balcarres, Fife, 231 

Baldwin, Edwin [pseud, of William 
Godwin), 391 
Balfour, John, 342 
Itallad tn Imitation of Martial, 174 
Ballantyne novels, 295 

press, 342, 469 

James (1772-1833), 342 

Kobert Michael (1825-1894), 387 

Ballantyno’s Annual Begiatei, 162 
Ballard, Edwazd (d. 1796), 332 
Ballard s, the, 336, 337 
Balhtore, Ireland, 1 
♦ Balmquhapple,* Fife, 242 
Balzac, Honoid de, 290, 305 
Banbury, 373 
Bank of England, 80 
Bannatyne club, 231 
Barbadoes, 279, 280 

Barbauld, Anna Laetitia, bom Aihin 
(1743-1825), 132, 843, 382, 477; Posy 
Lessons, 384; Pvetungs at Home, 384; 
Hymns in Prose, 384 
*Bard, The,’ Della Cruscan poet, 177 
Bardolph, Bhakcapearo’s, 280 
Barham, Bichord Harris, 100 ; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 38 

Barkiarokh, in Beokford’s episodes, 291 
Barlow, Mr, in Handford and Merton, 
381, 362 

Barnard, Lmly Anne (Lady Anne Lindsay : 
1750-1825), 442; Auld Robin Gray, 
231 ; Why Tames My Love, 232 
Edward, 346 

Barrett, Eaton Btannard (1786-1820)^ 
290, 459 

Barry, Spranger, 257, 260 
Barth415mon, Franvois H., 258 
Basirc. James. 181 
BaskerviUe, John (1706-1775), 841 
Bateman, OhristopW, 331, 332, 386 
Bates, William, Harmony of the divine 
attributes, 316 

Bath, 149, 173, 175, 283, 344, 847 
— • knights of the, 282 

colonel, m Finding’s Amelia, 206 

Bir WiUiam Pultenoy, earl of, 

174, 248, 350, 352, 358 
— — Thomas Thynno, 2nd marquis of, 
148 

Baxter, Bichard, 334; Call to the f/n* 
converted, 360 ; lieUquUtc liawteriatiae, 
316; Saints' kverlasttny Rest, 316 
Baylo, Pierre, Dieltonary, 320 
Bayly, Lewis, 7’/u» Practice of Piety, 369 
Beaconsdeld, Burke’s residenoo, 1& 
Beattie, James, 20r>, ;i42, 350 ; Essay on 
Truth, 351; The Minstrel, 247, 351 
Beaumaroiiais, Pierre A. 0. de, Jfigaro, 
262 

Beaumont, 8ir George, 130 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 819 
Beauxmy, Michel, 98 


E. L XI. 


32 
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Beooaria, Oesare Bonesana, marquis di, 
66, 70 ; Ormes and Punuhments, 64 
Beoket, Thomas, 815 
Beokford, William (1769-1844), 289 ff., 
806, 307, 469 
Aeemta, 289 

Dreamst Waking Thoughts and Inci- 
denUy 289 
BpisodeSy 290 ff 

History of Extraordinary Painters, 289 
Letters from Portugal, 389 
Modem Novel Writing, 289 
Vathek, 161, 289 ff., 304 
Bedford, Francis Bussell, 6th duke of, 
29, 80 

Grosvenor, the elder, 154 

Grosvenor, the younger, 164, 169, 

172 

Bee, The, 236 

Belcour, in Cumberland’s West Indian, 
264, 266, 276 
Belfast, 288 

Belfield, m Cumberland’s Brothers, 264 
Belianis, Bon, in The Tatler, 878 
Belmda, m Ii^ss Edgeworth’s novel, 297 
Bell, John (1746-1831), 826, 842 
BelVs Weekly Messenger, 326 
Bellamy, Daniel, the elder (b. 1687), 
424 

David, the younger (d. 1788), 424 

Miss George Anne, 260 

— Samuol, 172 

Belloy, Piorro L, B. de, Le Sikge de 
Calais, 274 

Belson, Mrs. See Elliott, Mary 
Belvoir, Doiocstersliiro, 148, 144 
Benaros, rajah of, 14 
*Benediof^’ Della Cruscan poet, 177 
Bengal, 242 

Benlow (or Bruce), Mrs Marinda, in 
Amozy’s Menmrs of Several Ladies, 
287 

Bensley, Ilobort, 267 
Bent, William, 889 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1882), 67 ff. 
(main entry), 186, 897 
Anarchical Pallacies, 71 
Book of Fallacies, 71 
Ghrestomathia, 72 
Codification Proposals, 72 
Constitutional Code, 71 
Defence of Usury, 68 
Deontology, 61 

Fragment on Qovemment, 68, 01 ff,, 71 
Influence of Time and Place in Matters 
of Legislation, 72 

Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
ami LegislatUm, 68, 60, 64, 6$, 69 
Introductory view of the RathfiaU of 
Evidence, 61 

Poo7 Laws and Pauper Management, 72 
Rationale of Evidence, 61 
Table of the Springs of Action, 61, 66 
Theory of Legislation, 68 
Works, 60, 61 
Bentham, Samuel, 58 
Bentley, Bichturd (16r>2-1742), 841, 880 


Bentley, Eiohard (1708-1782), 466; Philo- 
damns, 274 

Berenger, Biohard, 362 
Berinthia, in Yanbrugh’s Relapse and 
Sheridan’s Tnp to Scarborough, 268 
Berkeley, George, 67, 100 
Beiquin, Amaud, 491; UAmi des En- 
fans, 878, 382; Le Petit Oranduson, 
882 

Bertram, Sir Stephen, in Cumberland’s 
Jew, 282 

Betterton, Thomas, 267 
Betty, W. H. W., 283, 462 
Beulah, daughters of, m Blake’s Fimr 
Zoos, 196 

Beveiley, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 266 
Bovis, m The Tatler, 373 
Bewick, Thomas, 877 
Bible, the, 48, 89, 181, 188, 189, 237, 
326, 868, 809 ; Cormthiam, 865 ; 
Psalms, 206, 287; Revelation, 197 
society, 269 

Biokorstaff, Isaac (d. 1812^), 451; The 
Padlock, 202 

Isaac, of The Tatler, 378 

Biroh, Thomas, 856 
Birmmgham, 888, 840, 3tJ 
Black prince, the, 131 
Blackbird, The, 234 

Blaoklock, Thomas (1721-1791), 233, 
284, 442 

Blaokstone, Sir William, Commentaries, 
01, 02, 06; Taiw Tracts, 01 
Blackwoods Magazine, 148 
Blair, TIugh, Sermyis, 327 

Itobert, The Crave, 244 

Blake, William (1757-1827), 176, 181 ff. 
(main entry), 245, 250, 431 
Africa, 19‘l 

America, 189, 190, 193 
Auguries of Imioc.ence, 200 
Birds, The, 200 
Blossom, The, 185 
Book of Ahania, 193, 194 
Book of Los, 193, 194 
Book of Thel, 186, 187 
Book of Unzen, 1*93 ff. 

Chimney Sweeper, The, 185, 180 
Clod awl the Pebble, 191 
Cnutte Song, 186, 193 
Crystal Cabinet, The, 199 
Descriptive Catalogue, 200 
Divine Image, The, 18*1 
Dream, A, IHS 
Earths Amoer, 192 
Echoing Green, 'The, 185 
Europe, 193, 104, 197 
Everlasting Gospel, The, 200 
Fair Elmor, 182 
Four Z<m, The, 196, 197 
l&ench Jievoliition, 189, 190 
Ghost of Abel, 390 
Golden Net, The, 199 
Grey Monk, The, 199 
Holy Thursday, 185, 191 
*How sweet X roam’d from Held to 
Hold,’ 182 
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*1 laid mo down upon a bank,’ 192 
i love the Jocund dance^ 186 
X told my lovc^ 193 
Infant Juy^ IHft 
Infant Sorrow, 192 
Introduction, 102 
Island in the Moon, 183 
ftvrmalvm, 197 if. 

Ktny Kdwnrd the Third, 183 

Lamb, The, IHO 

Land of hreams, 199 

liUtHioon, 309, 201 

Imightny Sony, 186 

Little IHaeli I toy, 186 

Little Hoy Lost, 192 

Mad Sony, 170, 183 

Marriaye of lleareti and Hell, 18711. 

192, 200 
Mary, 200 

Memorable Fancies, 188 
Mental Traveller, The, 200 
Milton, 188, 197 
Morniny, I9i) 

My mlkis and fine array, 183 
Mtf Spectre around me, 200 
Niyht, 186 

Ho Natural UeliyUm, 187 

N<>t« on The iUinterlnuy Tales, 200 

On tUmcFs Foetry, 201 

On Viryil, 201 

Passions, The, 182 

Poetical Shetehes, IHl, 182, 184, 186 

Public Addrchs, 201 

Schoolboy, The, 102 

Smile, The, 100 

Sony of fJherty, 180 

Nony ({f Los, 103, 104 

Sony of Phehe, 184 

Sonys of ICxperienee, 190 It, 

Sonys of Innocence, 184 if., 191, 192, 
190. 197, 384 
Spriny, 186 
Sufiflower, The, 192 
Tiyer, The, 101. 192 
Tiriel, 187 
To My Myrtle, 193 
To the Ohristinns, 200 
To the liehU, 200 
To Muses, 182 
VnUt, 196, 190 

yisUm of the Uist Judgment, 197 
Visions of the Laughters of Albion, 
190, 192 

tVar Sony to Knylishmen, 183 
When old corruption Jirst begun, 184 
Wild FlowePs Hong, 193 
Willium Pond, 200 

hnmU)i\i b<K)kH, 189, 198, 196 if., 199 
PiokerlnK MS, 199, 432 
BonttAtti MH, 191, 197, 199, 200, 481 
Blamlri), Bunanna (1747-1794), Atid Ye 
shall walk in Silk Attire, 232; Nabob, 
282; What ails this heart of Mine, 
232 

Blandiwh, Mr and Mn*, in Burgoyno'a 
Heiress, 270 
BloiH, 97 


0/" Names 

Bluebeard, 375 
Bluestockings, the, 348 ft. 

Blunderbore, giant, 374 
Blunderhead family, in Anstey’s New 
Path Guide, 173 

Bobadill, in JomorCs Every Man in His 
Humour, 288 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, Ist viscount, 
2ff ,9, 12, 26 
Booth, Barton, 257 
Boqnet, M., 258 
Borrowdale, 110 

Boscawen, Mrs P., 348, 364, 361 ff. 
BoRweU, Sir Alexander (1775-1822), 442 
Ah! Mary, meetest maid, Farewell, 

235 

, East Nenh of Fife, 236 

Jenny Dang the Weaver, 236 
Jennyh Ihiwhee, 286 
New Whig Sony, 236 
Paddy OUtafferty, 236 
Sir Albyn, 236 

Sheldon Havyhs or the Sow flitted, 236 
Songs Chiefly tsi the Scottish Dialect, 

236 

7'aste Lifers Glad Moments, 236 
Bohwidl, Jninob, 38, 236, 320, 333. 34111., 
361 ; Life of Johnson, 13, 253, 325, 
344 

Botany bH>* 68 
Bonrn<‘, Vincoiit, 83 
Bowdlor, Thoiua«, 260 
Bowles, Caroline See Bouthoy, Mrs 
Caroline Anne 

William Jiisle (1702-1850), 118, 

148, 177, 424 
Paviborouyh Castle, 178 
Fourteen Sonnets, 178 
Hope, 178 

Irtfluence of Time on Grief, 178 
Sonnets, 172 
Tynemouth, 178 
Bowring, John, 61 

Bowyor, William, the younger (1699- 
1777), 327, 471 

Boyse, Samuel (1708-1749), 172, 833, 426 
Bradshaw, William, 829 ; Parable oj the 
Magpye, 880 
Brahma, 194 
Brahmanioal religion, 18 
Brailsford, H. N., Shelley, Godwin and 
their Circle, 276 

Bramble, Tabitha, in Smollett’s llurn^ 
pkrey CUnher, 266 
Brand, Hannah (d. 1821), 466 
Brash and lioid’s Poetry Ancient emd 
Select, 248 

Breach, mistroBs, 332 
Brent, Charlotte, 260 
Breval, John Durant, Hetnarks on several 
parts of Europe, 322 
Bnoe, Andrew (1690-1778), 471 
Prideyromn Greets when the Sun yae^s 
doea, 233 
Bright, John, 31 
Brightland, J<ihu, 250 
Brmdley, John, 828, 832 
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Biisiol, 6, IS, 80, 132, 166, ISO, 169, 
283, 340, 341, 369, 861 
Bristol Journal, 183, 184 
British oonstitation, 8, 10, 12, 20, 26 

empire, 13, 18 

parliament, 20 

theatre, 276 

British Album, 177 

Magazine, 260 

Poets, 326, 326 

Bromion, in Blake’s Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, 190 
Bromsgrove, 340 
Brooks’s club, 52 
Broome, William, 246 
Brothers, Bichard, 163 
Brown, Thomas, Elegy on Mr Edward 
Millington, 336 
William, 335 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 2, 28; Religio 
Medici, 318 

Bruce, Michael (1746-1767), 442 ; Cuckoo, 
The, 244; Elegy on Spring, 241; Poems 
on Several Occasions, 244 
Brunton, Maiy (1778-1818), 459 
Bridges, Sir Samuel Egerton (1762- 
1837), 471 

Bryskett, Lodowick, The Mourning Muse 
of ThesVyUs, 179 

Bucoleuch, Oharlos W, H. Scott, 4th 
duke of, 239 

Buchan, David Stouart Erskine, 11th 
earl of, 220 

Buckingham, George VilliorR, 2nd duke 
of, The Jtehearsai, 272 
Bulstrode, Buckinghuvnsliins 347 
Bulwer-Lytton. See Lytton, Lord 
Bunole, John, in Amory’a Life of John 
Bunclc, 288, 296 

Bunyan, John, 381, 477; Book for Boys 
and Girlh, 372 ; Divine Emblem, 372 ; 
Pilgrim's I*rogrm, 334 
Burger, Gottfnod August, 303 
Burges, Sir James Bland (Sir James 
Lamb), (1752-1824), 177, 426 
Burgh, Thomas, 6 

Burgoyne, John (1722-1792), 81, 466; 
Heiress, The, 275, 276; Maid of the 
Oaks, 265, 275 

Burke, Edmund (1529-1797), 1 IT. (main 
entry), 34, 42, 47, 48, 62. 58, 93, 
139, 142, 143, 145, 146, 202, 324, 
860, 888 

Address to the British CoUmuts, 5 
Address to the King, 6, 21 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 
7,2111. 

Letter..,to a Member of the National 
Assembly, 7 

Letter . to a Noble Lord, 7, 29 
Letter ,to . Sheriffs of.^Bnstol, 6, 18 
Letter to William Smith, 25 
Letters on a Jiegidde Peace, 25, 8L 
138 

Letters,., on the proposals for peace, 7 
Observatiofts on...* The Present State 
of the Nation,' 5, 7 


On American Taxation, 5, 12, 21 
On moving Ms Resolutions for Con^ 
dilation, 5, 11, 12, 20, 2i> 

On Mr Pops East-India Bill, 16, 
18, 19 

Philosophical Enqidiy into.„tke Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, 2, 3 
Refect lom* on the Revolution in France, 

4, 7, 20, 22, 138 

Remai ks on the Policy of the Allies, 7 
Speech at the GuiUlhall, in Bristol, 
6, 15 

Speech on the .Nabob of Arcot's Pri- 
vate Debts, 0, 16, 18, 31 
Thoughts on French Affairs, 7 
Thowjhts on the Present Discontents, 

5, 8, 9 

To a peer of Ireland on the Penal 
Lam, 15 

7'o Sir IleicuU^s Langrishc, 15 
Tracts relative to the Laws against 
Popery, 14, 24 

Two Letters... to Oentlenien,,. of Bristol, 

6, 10 

Vimlkatwn of Natural Soeiety, 2 ff. 
Burke, lUcluurd, brother of Edmund 
Burke, 6, 361 

Itiohiird, son of Edmund Burke, 6 

Willmin, 2, 6, 388 

Burn<‘t, ‘Theory,’ 330 
Burnett, James. See Moiiboddo, Lord 
Bumoy, Erancen. See Arbloy, Madiwno d* 
Burns, Bobert (1759-1796), 182, 183, 
203 ff. (mmn entry), 233 IT,, 237 IT*, 
242, 243, 430 

Address to Edinburgh, 217 
Address to the Dei I, 212, 213 
AMress to the Vneo tliiid, 218 
Auld Funner'' H New Year Salutatum, 
212, 214 

Auld Lang Syne, 220, 228, 232 

Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer, 212 

Banks o' Boon, 230 

Bards Epitaph, 208 

Birthday Ode, 208 

Blue-eyed Lassie, 230 

Brigs of Ayr, 218 

Captain Matthew Henderson, 211, 219 
Charlie he's my Darling, 229 
Comm Thro' the Hye, 230 
Com liiys, 205 

Cotter's Saturday Night, 14*1, 206 
X)eath and Doctor Hornbook, 212 
Death and Dying Words of Poor 
MaiUe, 214 
Despondency, 206, 217 
Dream, A, 210 
Dwncan Damson, 229 
Epistle to a Young Friend, 21H 
Epuile to Davie, 207, 217 
Epistle to Lord Doer, 218 
Epistles, 234 

Epistles to (Iraham of Fintry, 208 
Farewell, The,, 217 
Fintry My Stay, 218 
From Esopus to Maria, 208 
Chanty Night, 205 
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Qrmx grow thr Uo^ihett o\ 205 
QuiUIfiird froody 218 
JlitUtmemy 215, 21(i, 235 
llandmmr <\V//, 200 
Jlrre's to the Healthy 200 
Holy Fairy 213. 215 
Holy IVilUFt Vrayerj 212, 213 
Jhnt Lung nml lirearie is the Night, 
220 

In Lamington Kirk, 208 
Imrrilmi on a Work of Hannah Mordsy 
217 

Insrrihed to the Hon. 0. *7. Fox, 208 
Is there for Honest Poverty, 220 
It was «' for our Richtfu^ King, 226, 
220 

t/ames Smith, 211 

John Jnderson My Jo, 220 

rfohn Lapraik, 211 

Jolly Heyynis, 200, 215, 217 IT., 224 

KirVs Alarm, 213 

Lament, The, 20(», 217 

liatis of ttesHHoek Hanks, 206 

Lines on the Fall of Fyers, 208 

Loffan Water, 235 

MaePhersoids Farewell, 228 

Man was made to Mourn, 206, 217 

Mary Mori son, 230 

Mauehline Wedding, 215 

My Father was a Farmer, 20(> 

No Vkurehman am I, 205 
O Leeze me on my Spinnin Wheel, 230 
<> Merry line I been, 220 
() TlhlAe t hae seen the Day, 206 
<) Wert thou in the Canid ilast, 230 
Ode Saered to the, Memory of Mrs 
Oswald, 2(»H 

Otie to Oeneral Washingtons IHrthday, 
208 

Ode to the Departed liegency Dill, 208 
Otle to the Departed Year, 208 
Of a* the Airts, 230 
On a Wag in Mauehline, 208 
On Captain Orose, 208 
On Orizzel Orimme, 208 
0?* Holy Willie, 20H 
On John Done, Innkeeper, 208 
On Tam the Chapman, 208 
On the Death tf Lord President Dm- 
das, 208 

On the Death of liohert DuUsmnx, 208 
On the Death of Dir James Hunter 
Dlair, 208 

On the Late Miss Dvmet of Mon- 
boddo, 208 

On Willie NieoVs Mare, 208 
Ordination, The, 213, 215 
Poems (Kthuamnok, 1780), 204 ff., 220, 
221, 342 

Poms (KdinburKli, 1787), 205 
Poet*s Welcome to his Love-Begotten 
Daughter, 212 
Poor MaiUc. 211, 2U 
Prayer in the prospect tf Death, 206 
Jdantin Dog the Daddie OH, 280 
lied, lied mse^ 226, 229 
Bemorse, 206 
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Reply to a Trimming Epistle, 211 

Ruined Farmer, 206 

SeotcJi Drink, 212 

Scots Wha hae, 229 

Tam o* Shanter, 216, 217 ff., 224. 238 

Tam Samson, 211 

To a Louse, 214 

To a Mountain Daisy, 214 

To a Mouse, 214 

To John Rankine, 211 

To Ruin, 206, 217 

To the Guxdwife of Wauchope House, 
217 

Tragic Fragment, 206 
Twa Dogs, 214, 217 
Twa Herds, 213 
Xfp in the Morning Early, 229 
Vision, The, 207, 214 
Wkat can a Young Lassie, 229 
Who IS that at My Bower Door, 229 
Willie Brewed a Peck 0 ’ Maut, 230 
Willie Simpson, 211 
Works (1834-5), 237 
Written with a Pencil at Taymouth, 
208 

Ye Banks and Braes, 230 
Yestreen I had a pint 0 ’ Wine, 230 
Bnrtoii, lixohard, pseud. See Crouch, 
Kathanxel 

Bury Si EdinundR, 140 

Bnto, John Stuart, 3rd carl of, 174, 318 

Butlor, Samuel, 247; Hudibras, 318 

ButiH, oapiain, 190 

Byorley, Thomas (d. 1820), 472 

Byrom, John, 248 

Byroxi, George Goidon, Lord, 83, 91, 102, 
108, 109, 117, 124, 144, 160, 168, 166, 
167, 171, 178, 179, 800, 802 ft., 306, 
308, 414; Oa%7i, 106, 199; Childe 
Harold, 131; Siege of Corinth, 127 
Bysshe. Edward (jl. 1712), Art of 
Poetry, 249, 250, 256 

OadoU, Thomas (1742-1802), 326, 827, 
361 

Thomas, the younger (1778-1836), 
327 

Cadmus, in Dialogues of the Dead, 351 
OagUostro, Alessandro, count, 293 
Cain, Byron’s, 199 
Calais, 97 

Callaghan, Sir, in Macklm’s Love a-la- 
mode, 257 

Calvisrloy, 0. S., 379 
Calvinism, 43, 213 
Calvinists, 19 

Cambridge, 57, 118, 150, 173, 385, 838, 
840. 347, 355 
Bt John’s college, 96 
Sturbridgo fair, 340 
University jiroHs, 341 
Oambridgii English OlaHsica, 160 

iiiciiard Owen, (1717-1802), 860, 

365, 425 

Oambridgcishiro, 347 
Cameron, Lucy Lyttelton (1781-1868), 
485 
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Campbell, Alexander, Anthology, 

286 

Thomas, 148, 150, 178 

Campion, Thomas, 160, 161, 179 
Canning, George (1770-1827), 39, 40, 42, 
62, 174, 176, 392; The New Morality, 42 
Canterbury, 364 

archbishop of, 814 

Capell, Edward, Shakespeare, 320 
Carathis, in Beckford’s Vathek, 290, 291 
Carlisle, 240 

Cwlyle, Alexander (‘Jupiter* Carlyle), 

Thomas, 28, 187, 209, 218, 228 ff.: 

Life of Sterling, 130 
Caman, Thomas, 377 
Carnarvon castle, 131 
Carnatic, the, 19 

Carter, Elizabeth (1717-1806). 843, 
850 ff., 854 ff. (mam entry), 361, 
863, 865, 478 » 

Bpictetne, 356 ff. 

Lxa,imn(ition of Mr Pope'tt Bmiu ttn 
Man, 356 

Ode to IFisdom, 366 
Sir leofic Newton^ Philosophy i>;«- 
plained, 856 
Memoirs, 856 
Carter, Nicholas, 354 
Cartesian philosophy, 57 
OartW]^ht, Thowan, 32 
Casimir, in Colerldgo’s J^apolya, 414 
Catalogue of all the Hooks,, siuee the 
Uiemlfut Ntrr, 330 

0 / Jlooh (term catalogwo), ;«»9 

0 / the met vendlhle Hooke, ;wa 

_“T" yo^iplrte, of mmlern booke, 339 
Oatharinu 11, tBarina, 368 
Cate^rt, LoKi, m (JIovw’k lUmdirm, 
258 * 

CatoMh, JampH (1702-1841), 373, 4«9 
Morton’a »'<»// to get Mar- 
2nl 

“'W 323, 366, 407 

^oll, m Kelly’s Fateo helieaeii, 203 
OoleM, Dwthoa (1788 1700),* 203; ,1/. 
ftiiaa, 456 

^tlivro, Sunannali, 822 
C mant eg, Jligudl do, im QuUote, 280 
Oesano,’ Della CruHoan rioot, 177 
Ohanrfort, Nloolaa, 176 
Olianeery, court c.f, 816 
Chantrey, Sir Kratioia Ijpgatt, 242 
Cliapman, OeorKO, llmer, 00 

1801), MO, 478; /jrttew 306,370 
Chapter booke, 326 > • • 

ChuilPB 1, kiM of Bnglattd, 280, 811 
^ iSm ’ *" ®"®*8»liu)d'« fFeet Indian, 

- — Augnata, prinooe*. IflO 

OhOlesnliriand, I^nuivoie Auguete, vl- 

Chatli^*^ W-n'-""’ 108 

Ohatterton, Thomas, IHl, 245, 250 


Chaucer, Geollruy, ICI, 251, 265. 368; 
Ca^trhury Talee, 200, .SVr Thopae, 
218 * 
Chester, 12 

Chestcrfieia, Philip Dormer Stanhope. 
4th earl of, 82, 178, 24H, aoi), m- 
Letters, 278, 371 ’ 

Ohetwtwd, W., 317 

^^7^^* Holcroft’n Dvseited Ha tighter, 

Chinese langnaf^o, 381 

room, Mrs 318 

ChiHwell, Richard, 323 
Choice Song- Hooks, 218 
Christian era, 194 

"«• 

Christik Kirk, 215, 2IH 
Churchill, AwiiHliam, 323 

Charh'M, 31, 12, 78, H*A 216 

John, 323 

Chumc, Williani, 371 

26 m; Ure'elMet 

nnfft, «>2i 

I — SuHHimali ^faria, 269 
Cicoro, M. Tullms, 2, 30, 31; la rVr- 
10, 17. 274; ilrator, 13 
CindereUa, 389 

Cfinpio ports, han»n« of ih»‘, 282 
Cirele oj the Seiemes, ,367. 379 
Clainnont, Mary Jams See (hslwiu, Mrs 
Clawndon, Kilwanl Hv.h'. Irt, i,trl of, 

Ht'heliion, *34 J 

Clark, Mrs Godfrey, 318 
Clark**, *Saniu<‘l, 4'ti 
CIarkw6i. Mrs, 12! 

Clavell, Roheit (d, 1711), 339 
OI«v<*laml, Vorkshins 174 
Clifford, in IinrK<»yiM’’H //^rro, 275, 276 
Climcnson, Kiaily 4,, hUt uthrth Mon^ 
tagu, 328 

CliviS Oath*‘rim‘, 237 
♦Cksitn*,’ 212 

Cobh, James 281, 156 

*•> *f-. 

V'hriPflf liriiiolrr, 40; Uural 
Jtidre, 61 ; .V/wti' Tnale, 40 
Cookburn, Alihon, 231, 232 
<kwki*r*)ll, 'rhotna,!, ;i32 
Cocknrxnnutb, 91 

Het/gae\f H*niUing, 

Cifldioott, If. tt. R, ■ How „„t 

hia |M-KHit.n,’ 00 ' " 

Colo, Sir Henry {»K<*Ux Hunmnnlv** 
lW>8.l88a), 478; 'ur llomi^^Zelry, 

ColwridKi', Harthy, 187, 100 

— {* 77 » a«, 

71, OOff 104. 118, 118, H7ff. 

»7j. 178, 178, aoi. 808 , 860, 
m, m, 808 , 300. 341, 418 
Aide to llrflfotloii, 188 
Awintl Mariner, lOI. 180, 133 if,, 
180; 132, 160, mo, 170, 801 
Animtt Poetir, 180, 180 
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Biographia literaruu 122, 123, 126, 
138, 186 ff., 17C, 804 
Chiistabel, 120, 126 fif , 131, 132, 169, 
170, 200, 201 
Conciones ad popvlum, 138 
Comtitution of Church and State, 138 
Dejection, 104, 120, 123, 129, 130 
Eolian Harp, 119 
Eemys on hie own Timee, 139 
Eall of Rohespiene, 161 
Fears in Solitude, 116 
Friend, The, 122, 138, 139 
Kubla Khan, 120, 12 iL, 126, 169 
Lay Serj)wn», 139 
LetUre, 122, 131, 130 
Lyrical Ballade, 86, 101, 123, 160, 
161 

Nightin(^tle, The, 129 
Ode to France, 115 
Ode to the Dtparting Year, 124 
Frelmniary TreaUee on Method, 133 
lieligious Mueings, 124 
HUrylUne Leaves, 119 
SpirUml Fhiloeophf, 121 
Statesman's Manual, 139 
TabU^Talk, 131 
Three Graves, TJie, 132 
This lime-tree bower, my prison, 129 
Watchman, The, 138 
Colwidge, Mrn Sara, bom Frioker, 119 
Collier, Jeremy, 282 
— • John Fayno, 133 
Collins, ^thnr (16007-1760), Peerage, 
327 

William, 77, BG, 124, 168, ICO, 

161, 24B, 260, 266: Ode to Evening, 
86, 179 

Colman, George, the elder (1732-1794), 
78, 270 ; Mam of Business, 266 ; New 
Broom, 282; Vt Pictura Poesis, 282 

George, the younger (1762-1886), 

276, 278 fl., 467 
Battle of Hexham, 280 
Heir at haw, 280 
Inkle and Yarleo, 279 
Iron Chest, The, 280, 898 
John Bull, 280 
Mountaineers, The, 280 
Siege of Paris, 267 
Surremder of Calais, 280 
Turk and no Turk, 279 
Two to One, 279 

CommonH, IIouHe of, 2, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
21, 20, 84, 60, 62 

Oondoroot, marquis de, 414; Esquisse 
d*un tabteau histonque, 78, 276 
Conger, the, 326 
Congreve, William* 248 
Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), 842, 
469 

Contes de im ndire VOte, 374, 375 
Conway, Henry Seymour, 12 
Cooke, John (1731-1810), 826 
Cooketdoy, William, 40 
Cookson, Anno, 96 
Cooper, Thomas, 328, 376 
William, 886, 886 


Copyright act, 818 ff., 817, 842 
Corbet, Biohard, 874 
Cordier, M., Pueriles Ccnfahtdatiunculae, 
867 

Cork and Orrery, Mary Monckton, coun- 
tess of (1746-1840), 864 
Corneille, Pierre, 868 
Oomhill Magazine, The, 90 
Cornwall, 87 

Corpus Poetarum Infantilium, 376 
Oorry, Isaac, 156 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1858), 341, 468; 

Early RecoUections, 188 
Cotton, Nathaniel, 186 
Couoy, Baoul de, 274 
Court Poems, 328 
Coventry, Francis (d. 1769’), 459 
Coverly, Sir Boger de, 146 
Cowley, Hannah, *Anna Matilda’ (1743- 
1809), 278, 426; BeUe's Stratagem, 
177, 276; Bold Stroke for a Husband, 
276; Runaway, The, 274 
Cowper, Ashley, 78 

Harriet. See Hesketh, Lady 

John, 79 

Theodoraj 78 

— major William, 79 

William (1731-1800), 77 flf. (main 

entry), 146, 160, 162, 167, 176, 176, 
179. 240, 247, 251, 262, 264, 269, 
827, 862, 401 

Absence and Bereavement, 78 
Anti-Thelyphthora, 81 
Boadicea, 88 
Castaway, The, 90 
Chanty, 81 
ColubHad, The, 88 
ConversoMon, 81 
Dog and the Water-lily, 87 
Expostulatim, 81 
Garden, The, 86 

God moves in a mysterious way, 80 
Hark, my soul I it is the Lord, 80 
Homer, 88 ff. 

Hope, 81 

Invitation into the Country, 88 
Jesus! wherever thy people meet, 80 
John Qtlpin, 79, 87 
Letters, 86 

Oh for a closer walk with Qod, 80 
‘Old Tmey, surliest of his kind,’ 88 
Olney Hymns, 80 

On her endeavourivn to conceal her 
Orief at Parting, 78 
On receipt of my Mother's Picture, 
78, 87 

On the Loss of the Royal George, 88 
Poems (11H2), 88 
Poplar F!M, The, BH 
Progress oj Error, 81, 82 
Retirement, HI ff. 

Rose, The, H7 
Shrubbery, Tlu*, 79, 88 
Sofa, The, 84 ff. 

Table Talk, HI 
Task, The, 81, 88 ff. 

There is a fountain filled with blood, 80 
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Oowper, William (continued) 

Time-pieee, The^ 86, 87 
Tirocimumi 78, 87 
To Mary, 80, 88 
To Mrs Unwin, 80, 88 
Truth, 81 

Verses supposed to he written hy Alex- 
ander Selkirk, 83 
WiTder Evening, 86 
Winter Morning Walk, 86 
Winter Walk at Noon, 80 
Yardley Oak, 248 
Cowslip gre^n, 863 

Orabbe, Oeorgo (1754-1832), 86, 111, 
140 (mam entry), 418 
Amusements, 151 
Ancient Mansion, The, 150 
Birth of Flattery, The, 147 
Boiougk, The, 140, 140 ff., 151 
Confidant, The, 148 
Belay has Banger, 149, 131 
Ellen Orfoid, 140 
Epistle from, the Bevil, 141 
Epistle to Mira, 142 
Equal Marriage, The, 150 
Farewell and Return, The, 150 
Foes of Mankind, 141 
Frank Courtship, The, 148 
Centlenmi Farmer, The, 148 
Ball of Justice, The, 147 
His Mother's Wedding-Ring, 150 
Inehnety, 140, 141 
Library, The, 143, 145 
Lover's ffourney, 14J 
Midnight, 141 

Natural Death of Tjove, 149 
Newspaper, The, 143 
Barham Revisited, 150 
Barish Register, The, 140, 145 ff. 
Barting Hour, The, 148 
Batron, The, 143, 148, 151 
Silford Ball, 150 
Sir Eustace Grey, 147 
Smugglers and Boaehers, 149 
TaUs, 141, 148, 149, 151 
TaUs of the Ball, 149, 151 
‘To the Authors of the Monthly Re- 
view, 142 

Village, Tlie, 148 ff., 150 
Widow, The, 149 
Wish, The, 140 
Works, 148 

World M Breaims, The, 147 

Orabbe, George, younger, 150 
Maria, 888 

•— Mrs Sarah, bom Klmy, 140 ff., 
145, 148 

Oadook, Joseph (1742-1826), Zobtule, 
2b5 

Orashaw, Bichard, 81, 818 

‘Orassy Castle,’ 174 

Oie^h, ^William 0745-1815), 220, 221, 

Creole, m Mikh Miigoworth’s Belinda, 297 

Or6voc(nur, JT. iJootor Bt John (1731- 

OrUical Review, The, 339, 363 


Cntieisms of the Rollxad, 34 
Crochallan clnb, 221 
Croft, Herbert, Love and Madness, 281 
Croker, John Wilson, 346 
Cromek, Bobert Hartley (1770-1812), 
448; Remains of Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way Song, 284, 242 
Cromwell, Oliver, 312 
Crooke, Andrew, 818 
Crossman, Samuel, 870, 478 
Crouch, Nathaniel (16329-1725?), 380, 
478; Winter Evening Enteitauments, 
870 

GrousaK, Jean Pierre do, 836 
Croxall, Samuel, 172, 425 
Crudon, Aloxamler (1701-1770), Concord- 
ance, 327, 467 
Oruikshank, Gtsoigo, 386 
Clump, James, 33 i 
Cudworth, Balpli, 57 
Oumboiland, 232 

Bichaid (1732-1811), 2C8 ff., 270, 

272, 457 

Brothers, The, 263, 204, 277, 279, 414 
Chohric Man, The, 265 
Fashionable. Lover, The, 205 
Jew, The, 282 
Timon of A them, 265 
West Indian, 77te, 237, 261 
Oundall, Joseph, 386 
Cunmngham, Allan (1781-1812), 234, 413 
Ikmnie Lady Anne, 243 
Hama llame, Havie, 243 
John GruvtUe, 243 
Maid of Eivar, 242 
My Nannie O, 243 
She^s Gane to dwell in Heaven, 213 
Sir Marmnduke, 212 
Songs of Seat land, 242 
Wee, free German Luirdie, 243 
Wet Sheet and a Flatvtny Sea, 213 
Young Mariveil, 212 
Cunningham, Lady Klizabeth, 223 

Thmmw Mounw^y (1776 18.34), 

Jlnirst Kirn, 243 ; Ililis o* GalUma, 243 
CupUVs Court of SaUUaUons, 334 
Curlioism, 328 

Kamunci (1675 1747), 2HH, 327 ff., 

Ontohory court, J2 
Cynewulf, 366 


l)affy*H Kljxir Baiutis, 335 

Daily Oouratit, The, 333 

Dalryinplc, Sir Davwl. See Hailes, Lord 

of Oraugcfield, 220 

Dame ami her Ihmkeifs Five, 886 
Dame Wiggim of I^ee, 880 
Daiiglt*, In Hheridan’s Critic, 272 
Larton, Wdliain, 377 
Dartou ami Clarke, publishorH, 481 
Larwin, 0hari<‘8 Jtobort, 76 

KrasmuH (1731-1802), 41, 172, 

175 ff., JHO, 246, 425; Botanic Garden, 
175 ; Loves of the Blunts, 41, 175, 176 
Daahail, Cxok, In Morton’s Way to get 
Married, 281 
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D’Avenont, Bit William, 318; Sieffe of 
Rhodes 2H2 

Davws, Thomas fJ712?-.n8.*»), 327; Life 
of Oarrich, 32(S, 3ii3 
Davis, Lo(*k>pr, 33C 

Pa^M-on, P1 icv*1k;, m Crabbo’H Paristh 
liO 

Day, Isanc, 3H3, 485 
^—.Tltoma*^ <1718-1 780)» 178; Hundford 
and 3Hl, 382; Hisdoru oj Little 

fjarhy 382 

Pa Qunifay, ThomaH, 240, 3 14 ; (Um- 
fwiiott* nt tot Oiniun-Ktifrrf 147 
Pt^al, 354, 358 

* UoHarutinn of th(‘ Uii'htH of Man and 
thf* (*itis!4*n,’ 71 
I)(*claiatc>ry at*!, 10 

I)<*fn<*, l»ani4‘l, Uuhnium 323, 300, 

373 

pMHHl, y«0, 287 

Dclaronr, ly, in Minti KtU'owortIPH 

JUdtndft, 2‘»7 

Pi'lany, Mrs Maty, 313, 317, 354, 305 
DHap, John <1725 I8l2), 457; Jiotjal 

tlupphaut.^^ 27 1 

ih*lla (^rirwan 40, 158, 172, 170 

(main ontry), 17H, 180 
P<mioHth(Mio( « 13 
l)i«nino, 213 

Poitni <, JuOn, 250 
Porwoiit rivi'i', 25 
pt^vtm hito, 31, 32 

Pilahti, (Otarli’.i (1715 HM), 281, 157 
pj<»k, in Mn} 2nm»nor» A'o5<«./, 372 

ti , (’hiiiloM, 28V, 3fl5 

Ihdrrtd, Iti'nm, 222, 225, 220; Port* de 
h'atm)h\ 275 
JhUy, CluiU.u 320, 327 
' K.lward, 325 If. 

Ph’uo' 370 

i^olMtn, All 4(11, 374 
iMahooii, fJhiuIon IjuIwIiIj'i' (* 
Cartoll/ 1832 1828), 477, 478; Mitr, 
38? ; Sph if it ml Ihnnu^ 387 
DmWfV, JiunHMI72l 1727(, 142, 321 
. Uoh» 110703 1701J, 318, 323, 324, 
327, 332, 334, OlH; Potlfftitm vj Porme^ 
324 ; Sfttrt PidMtun of Old Plhye^ 324; 
7*5*’ yVo/wA^f/^ 323 

ihii^larry, in MueH Ado nhout Nothinff^ 
200 

Ptitmld, in llohnoft's Prjfrted Iinutthtn, 
277 

Ihtntiidtinn, Alf*xamifT, 315, ,312 
l>**in<*Ht»o*r, 108 
PtKiu, rivf r, 235 

Porntiiii, In tlnlnrfifl5i Hoad to liain^ 
277 

lhir’K‘t, <5ah(*una Ann (17507*18177), 
178 ; Um*» AhtM(Hvrndf^ 3H0 ; Pmooek 
at Homf, 3H0 
22 

PnuKlaM, (fawtn, 203, 201 
PoVM 102, 103 

8ir Iknjftiiuii and l^ady, ixi Oum« 
{;*«rlandV UroUten, 201, 272 
*•«-* Pr ihUikU in BnaU«*y’H 168 
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Drugger, Abel, in Jenson’s Alchemiet. 
267 

Dryden, John, 27, 40, 170, 171, 174, 201, 
206, 310, 318, 320 
Absalom and Aehitophel, 36 
All firr Love, 171 
JCssay of Dramatich Poesie, 171 
PahUs, 171 
Prefaces, 171 
Troiliis anil Creshida, 319 
Dubhn, 1, 283, 288, 340, 342, 373 ; Trinity 
college, 1, 2 

Dudley, Louisa, in Cumberland’s West 
Lallan, 261, 265 

Dudhys, tlie, in Cumberland’s West 
Imiian, 264, 265 

Dumas, Alexandre, the elder, 307 
DumfrieH, 225, 235, 237 
Dnmjneh Journal, The, 236 
DumfnesHhiio, 222, 242 
Pumnnt, Ktienm*, 59, 00, 70, 397, 398 
Dunbar, William, 203, 204 

William, friend of Burns, 222, 223 

Dundas, floniy See Melville, viscount 
Dunlop, Mrn Fiances, 222, 223 
Dunton, Jcdiii (1059-1733), 320, 329, 334, 
340, 408 ; Ltje niui Hrnm, 327, 330 
DuiK'ly, in Biagoyne’s Mntd of the Oaks, 
265 

Durham, 214 
Dutidi pap'T, 377 
* Dutch Miblnm*, the,’ 120 
Dyer, Hir Kdward, 247 

Karly Kuglihh Text Buoioty, 36B 
I'latd India Itiil, 6 

company, 0, 10, 17 
’ Khhaac, (LJ MO 
‘Khbare, Ch,’ 14t) 

Khlw, in Ih'tdtford’s Vathek, 290, 291 
Kilgeworth, Maria (1767 -1819), 286, 296 ff. 
(main entry), 304, 381, 459 
Absentee, The, 297 
Amie tneonme. La, 299 
Helmda, 2^5, 297, 299 
(Utstle Itnehrent, 297 
Prank, 382 

Harry and Luey, 382 
mien, 148, 2Ji7 
Moral Tales, 296. 382 
Ormond, 297 

Parents Assistant, The, 382 
Simple Susan, 299, 382 
Kdgc worth, Itichard, 290 
Kdmbargli, 75, 149, 220 IT., 233 ff., 238, 
3X5, 327, 338, 341, 342 
ApoUo presH, 325 
Jtoyal Hociety, TransaeiUm, 76 
Ht Andrew’s oimritlt, 233 
UniVffHity, 222, 244 
JHiUnhurph Mnpa^une, 7Vw, 248 
Kdwiu, Jolin, 237 
Figerton, Joiin, 336 
HIdon, Joint Hcott, tst sari of, 158 
Kieanor, Lady, in Mrs Inohbald’s Pmry 
one has his Pa alt, 279 
Mhot, (ieorge, 140 
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Blizabeth, of England, 106, 860, 868 
Elizabethan drama, 258 

era, 248, 860 

— poets, 182, 183 
pubho, 262 

Ellena, in Mrs BadbUfCe’s ItoZiirn, 802 
Elliot, Charles, 327, 342 
' — Jane, 231, 282 

BUiott, Mary (Mrs Belson), 882, 478 
AmX Mary's TaUs^ 888 
JRambUs of a. Butterfly, 388 
Tales for Boys, 883 

Bills, George (1753-1815), 86, 36, 89, 63, 
891, 392 ; Specimens of Early English 
Bomames in Metre, 172 
EUisland, Dumfriesshire, 222 
Blmdey, Peter (1786-1802), 827 
Elmy, Sarah. See Orabbe, Mrs 
Elton, Ohver, Swvey of English Litera- 
twre, 20 

Elwina, m Hannah Morels Percy, 274 
Elysian fields, 107, 362 
Emerson, Balph Waldo, 153, 171 
Emily, in Mrs Cowley’s Ibmaway, 274 

in Mrs Badclifie’s Mysteries of 

Udolpho, 302, 303 

in Wordsworth’s White Doe of 

BylsUme, 106, 107 

Lady, in Bnrgoyne’s Heiress, 276 

Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, 76, 235 
— Metropolitam, 138 
Engbmd, obnroh of, 1, 167 
English Poets, 325 

Post, The, 888 

Enitharmon, Blake’s, 194 fi. 

Ennui, in Beynolds’s Dramatist, 281 
Epictetus, 366 fT. ; Emhiridion, 357 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 867 
Erskine, Henry, 220 

Thomas Erskine, Lord, 139 

Bstesian < proofs,’ 168 
Esto Perpetua club, 34, 35 
Eton, 173, 841, 846 
S^ttriok, 239 

shej^erd. See Hogg, James 

Bugenius, in Sterne’s Tristraan Shandy, 
174 

Euripides, HeraeUdae, 274 
Eustace, Lord, in Mrs Griffith’s School 
for Bahes, 263 
Evans, Mary, 118 

Thomas (1742-1784), 827 

Evelina, in Mason’s Oaractacus, 278 
B^ng, Juliana Horatia (1841-1886), 887, 

Examin&r, The, 128 

Fag, in Sheridan’s BioaU, 266, 267 
Fai^ Eudes de, 274 
Falkland, in Godwin’s Codsb Williams, 
46, 293 

Farley’s Bristol Journal, 133. 184 
Farquhar, George, The Beaiuaf Stratagem, 
; The Twin Bivals, 322 
Father's Blessing Penn'd for the Instruct 
tion of kis Children, 370 
Faulkland, in Sheridan’s BinaU, 267 


Faulkner, George (1699’-1775), 312 
Fawkes, Francis, 172, 426 
Fell, John, 841 
Fellowes, Bobert, 312 
Felpham, Sussex, 195, 197 
< Female dream,’ the, in Blake’s poems, 
194 

Fenn, Eleanor, Lady, 479; Cohoehs to 
Catch FIU% 379 
Fenwiek, Mrs, 486 
Fenton, Ebjah, 246 

Fergusson, Bobert, 204 ff., 209, 211, 217, 
221,228; Farmer's Ingle, 206; Hallow 
Fair, 216; Leith Itaees, 215, 216 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 136 
Fiddcs, Bioliaid, Body of Ihrnuty, 322 
Fielding, Henry, 261, 2HB, 296, 331; 
Amelia, 262, 205, 279, 321; Autlm's 
Farce, 329; Ttmi Jones, 2<>0 

Sarah, 479 ; The Governess or Little 

Fcnuile Aemleniy, 376, 3H0 
Fife, 242, 243 

Firouzkah, priiioesH, m Ilenkford’s 
Episodes, 291 
Fisher, Payne, 317 
FitzGerald, Edward, 147 
Fitziiatrlck, lliohard (1747-lHi:j), 35; 
I/yim, 36 
T., 450 

Fitzwilham, William Wentworth Kitz- 
william, 2nd (wirl, 1 
FlageUani, The, 155 
Flapsy, in Mrs TrimmerV Hohins, 379 
Flaubert, GuHtav<s 293 
Flaxman, John, I HI 
Fleet, publisher, 375 
Fleetwood, Charles, 449 
Florentine aciKleniy, 176 
Flowers of the Forest, The, 2.32 
Flying Post, The, 333 
Fogg, PetcT Walk<len, 250 
Fonthill, 2H9 

Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), 257, 260, 
262; The Cozeners, The Minor, 
Fopi>lngton, in Vatibrwgh’s The 

kelapse, 257, 269, 2H3; in Sheridan’H 
A Trip to Scarborough, 269 
Forum, the (debating society), 239 
Foscolo, (Igo, Lettere di Jaeoim Grtis, 2H« 
Foster, John (1731 1774), 250 
FouUs, Andrew (1712 1775), 342, 470 

Hobort (170M770), m, 470 

Fox, Charles James (1749 -1806), 1, 2, 19, 
34, 36. 51, 62 IT. (main entry), 143, 146, 
396 

Georgfs 167 

Foxo, John, Hook of Martyrs, 326, 309 
Frampton, in Mrs <lrxlfith’s ScIhmI for 
Bakes, 263 

Franco, I, 7, 22 IT., 25, 26, 30, 39, 42, 
44, 47, 50, 71, 73, 97, 9K, IIH, 136. 
189, 344, 374, 3H0, 382 
Francis, Sir Philip, 17 
Frankfort, 331 
Frazer, J. G., 85 

Freke, Harriot, in Miss Edgeworth’s 
BeUnda, 297 
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FrHich, U»*. 

- Vfi 

Coh A. unMy, 71 

— tlMirn , ‘J**? 

. vuiytr* , 

f*ifiJinn^ IT’t 

|}in,»Mur»’ htuj*hin., ,';h, 

IHI, v»;M ‘.nir, f7./;m 

.m IJ It. 'itT, -{ *A if . ;5 k2 

. - N,kt *'H,r A-' 12^ 21 ff., 20 
iiTifin, t7 

. iUf, 

|.U> ‘Hl» .1*1 

j*n. « % yn’» 

JMliihci »t.'s t*‘ 

r*‘Viiiuiii*ii. u 0, n, ir*, lu, 21, 
2*i, 2.Hr.,:ii», li, JV, 7:». 117, 100, 117. 

IIK l.i'M, uv,, iliJi, liu. ^ 

H<‘'’Uwinii tl70tl iHlOj. n«L 

Ml. :ui2 

/*V»#r, //.#*, /*'•♦'/, o:u 

Kmh»i» -'1'* Mni 

' Sail*. .Vr Mr« 

Ffifth* UJ 

200 

Fultmt iwitttn, 

W 

fhiUtrhu'*i* Unu /'A*, *flM 
()rtU| 'IV'/O l**ij||, if tit 

Jr/r.furrn ii 'il , *«•»♦’ *tm/ linte^ 

v.n ! V'f Ui fifui . *i;ti 

Mt.iiltfM'fiV (hf% »SW Nif^hoiMon. 

WilUnm 

OnUii' t VurnU*^ ^'mUthuhttiun- 

fnUft', .M*'/ 

dally , Hfhiv rHViO 170M1» 2*7(1 
(JaU. Jli4.li, tit thf VmUh^ IH 

ihtHtnrr ihtrtuu'^i i^ftrUwt^ iiVli 
thtptn^f H n/>^ WmitlUntf 

ano 

dttirirlt. lirtViO, 2V/ \m, 205. 271, 

2Hi, .MiiMf,. llMiy.; 2H2 

(iaiUi, Sir *iiO 

Oauv. MnmtH (HM7 l«7ai, 24K 
cuv, .fiihM. iy:i, aiK 

2|M. 200 
ill I 

fihtfthirV* MV* A. 1(1 

Af«rrOi//#», 222 

/Vtriii. a2« 

«*»/*» t4f tutfh, m 

(lav, uao 

dwiv»ll«i, ill 

m 

(iMlitr**. vn»:i 

«f0 

*0% 401 ; ft TM 0 - 
ttftn, UH2 i Tnt^t, uf thf SH2 

Hihi. ThMiHH)< itm iV7M). all. mt 
thutUnutn^if '/7i#»a2a, M21, 230, 

X'tU 

tlllltlOr, ilU', 17 
(OfiU»/s .♦ninl, U7K 


George 111, king of Great Britain, 5, 11, 
13, »7, 52, 166, 261 

IV, king of Great Britain, 49, 54 

Georgian drama, 257 ff. , 272 

era, 284, 372, 873, 377 

public, 259, 267, 268, 270 

theatre, 269, 273 

German drama, 41, 281 

language and literature, 177, 300, 

855, 356, 414 

Germany, 102, 121, 131?, 284, 303 
(tenner, Salomon, 181; Death 0 / Abel, 182 
tienta Itomanormi, 366, 372 
Gibbon, Edward, 260, 327; Decline anH 
Fall, 71, 326 
Gilford, John, 392 

William (17.76-1826), 37, 39, 166, 

177, 392, 393; liaviad, The, 40; 
Mawiatl, The, 40 
Gilbert, Mrs Hee Taylor, Ann 
(hldon, OharleH, 250 
Gilbllan, Bobert (1798-18.70), 443; 0 
Whij heft I my Uame^ 24.3 
Oillivor. 1 jaw ton, 32?i 
(hlhnau, Jiuneit, 121, 129 
Gillyflower, Matthew, 332 
‘Gingerbread, Giles,’ 377 
GirondifttH, the, 157 
Gladntoms William Kwait, 4 
Glangow, 237, 244, 341, 373 
tiltieytm f’oMror, The, 237 

- <* Sentinel, The, 236 
tHeanhiye trim an (ltd PnrtfuUn, 348 
Glen, Wilhaiii (17H9-IM26), 443; 

me Jur Vrinee Charlie, 243 
Gleiuiuirn, John Cunningham, 14th carl 
of, 220, 223 
MHenknalon,’ riv*‘r, 2K7 
Glover, Arnold, 150 

— Uiohard, /fon<ZI<*en, 258; Leonidas, 
$23; Metlra, 379 

Godwin, Mra Mary Jane (hlrn Clairmont), 
294 

— MrH Mary WoIIatonooraft (1750- 
1797), 43 ff,, IH9, 293, 395; Vindiratwn 
of the itlahte of Women, 43, 44 

WUliam (1756 1836), 24 , 431!, 
(main entry), 48, 98, 119, 189, 277, 
292 flf. (main entry), 393 
Oahh WilUaiM, 4H, 40, 280, 292 IT. 
Olotideitey, 292 
Fleet mod, 292 
Juvenile Xahraryf 385 
MawUvilde, 292 

Political Justiee, 43, 46, 73, 276, 292, 

294 

m Leon, 43, 46, 285, 292, 293 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 42, 165; 
Fawt, 131 ; Shnkesjieare aU Die.hter 
illferhaupt, 284 ; Shakespeare aU The- 
ttterdicMet, 283 

(loldlinoh, in Holorwft’a iioad U> Ruin, 
277 

GohlKmith, GliV4*r, 32, 163, 206, 207, 
246, 252, 260, 262, 265. 266, 271, 
376, 377, 385, 479 
Deserted Villofff, The, 2, 144,|145, 361 
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Goldsmith, Oliver (contznu/’d) 
Qood-Natu/r^d Man, The, 261, 268 
Present State of Polite Learning, The, 
328, 331 

She Stoops to Conquer, 266 
Vicar of Wakefield, The, 2 
Goodrich, Samnd Gnswold, 887, 481 
Goody Two Shoes, 376 
Goose, mother, 875 
Gordon note, 27 

Jane, duchess of, 220 

Gothic art, 181 

Gough, Eichard, Anecdotes of British 
Topography, 336 
Gow, Niel, 238 

Graham, oolonel, of Gartmore, 232 
Grahame, James (1765-1811), 443; Birds 
of Scotland, 244, Mary Queen of Scots, 
244 ; The Sabbath, 244 
Grandison, Sir Charles, in Bichardson’s 
novel, 366 

Grant, Mrs Anne, of Laggan (1765-1888), 
443 

Eighteen hundred and Thirteen a Poem, 
232 

Letters from the Mountains, 282 
0 Where tell me Where, 232 
Poem, 232 

Grant, Mrs Bhzabeth, of Oarron (Mrs 
Murray: 17467-1814), Eoy^s wife of 
AldivaUoch, 282 
Grasmere, 102, 108, 109 
Grattan, Henry (1746-1820), 56, 66, 896 
Gray, Thomas, 77, 91, 124, 140, 207, 
248, 260 ff., 265; Elegy, S5, 144,206, 
248, 823, Eton Ode, 823; Metrum, 
262 

Great charter, the, 61 

Berhhampstead, 78 

Parham, 144 

Greece, 67, 72 
Greek chorus, 266 

language and literature, 2, 68, 90, 

181, 848, 864 ff . 

Greeks, the, 80, 278, 362, 868 
Greene, Bohert, 262 
Grenville, George, 6, 7, 10 ff, 

Greta hall, Keswick, 166, 1G8 
Grey, Charles Grey, 2nd earl, 62 
Grierson, Oonstantia, 172, 426 
Griffith, Mrs Elizabeth (17207-1798), 467; 
School for Bakes, 263 

and Parran, 377 

Grime, in HoloroB’s Leserted Laughter, 
277 

Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Carl and Wilholm 
Carl, 881, 491 ; German Popular Stones, 
886 

GhK)svenor, Richard Grosyenor, Istearl, 40 
Grote, George, 72 

Growoll, A , Three centuries of English 
booktrade bibliography, 389 
Grub street, 317, 329, 880 
Grundy, Mrs, in Morton’s Speed the 
Plough, 281 

Guardian of Education, 880 
Guest, Edwin, English Bhythms, 170 


Gtinnmgs, the, 260 
Gurton, Gammer, 376 
Guy of Waiwiok, 378 
Gkiyon, Mme, 90 
Guyse, John, 479 

Gwyneth, Owen, in Southey’s Modoc, 
162 

Hack, Maria (1777-1844), 479; Fireside 
Stones, 384; Harry Beaufoy, 384 
'Hackney, Iscariot’ (Richard Savage), 
380 

Hailes, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord, 
278, 341; Ancient Scottuh Poems, 
204 

Hal4vy, Elie, Foi motion du radicahsme 
phtUsophxque, 69 

Halifax, George Savile, marquis of, A 
Lady^s Gift' Advice to a Laughter, 
371 

Hall, Robert (1764-1831), 899 
Hamburg, 260 
Hamilton archives, 290 

Anthony, 290, 291, 807, 300 

Elizabeth (1758-1816), 460; Coi- 

tagers of Glenbumie, 282; My Ain 
Fireside, 282 

Gavin, 218 

John (1761-1814), 234 

William, of (hlbertfield, 204, 211 

— William Gerard, 6, 173 
Hamlet, W. H. W. Betty as, 288 
Hampshire, 40 

Hampstead, 140 
Hampton, 862 
Handel, G, K,, Sclpio, 88 
Hansard, Thomas Ourson, 40 
Hardinge, George (1713-1816), 300 
Hardy, Lactitia, in Mrs Cowley’s Beliefs 
Stratagem, 276 

Hargraves, the, in Mrs Cowley’s Bun^ 
away, 274 

Harleian hbmry, 836 
Harley, Mrs, in Kelly’s False Delicacy, 
268 

Haroun, in Beckford’s Vatkeh, 200 
Hams, James (flermes Harris), 260 

John, 377 

Thomas, 461, 462 

Harry, Blmd, Wallace, 204, 237 
Harto, Walter (1700-1774), 472 
Hartley, David, 100, 137 
Elizabeth, 278 

Harvey, Claronoo, m Miss Edgeworth’s 
Belinda, 297 

— Joseph, 377 
Hastings, battle of, 34 

Warron, 0, 14, ICffi, 20, 26, 64, 

78, 167 

Haswoll, in Mrs Inohbald’s Such Things 
Are, 278 

Havard, William (17107-1778), 267; R#*- 
guilts, 273 

Havergal, Ifranoos BidJoy {J«sa-1870), 
47ft 

Hawkosworth, John (1710 7-1778), 407; 
Aeeomt of Voyagta, 3ii7 
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IlawkinH, Sir John, HU3 
HawkHii^ad f^rtiinmai Hchool, 95 
Ha^-Druiniiiontl, Itoburt, arohbiRhop of 
York. ;J51 

Haydn, Josoph, *232 

Uayio.v, Wilhaifi (1745-1820), 90, 172, 
170 ff, 180, 195, 420, 457; Triumph 
oj Tvmprr, 170 
na.wvuid, Abraham, 344 
Hazhtt, William, 99, 112, 120, 128, 151, 
159, IfJH, 171, 281, 288; Spirit of the 
Aqf, 150 

H<4torrl<m, William, 333 
Hebrew lanwnai'o, 1 81, 354 

proplietH, 32 

llebrideH, 287 

W. F., 121, 139 
Hojjolian pliilohophy, 57 
Hotne, Heiiuich, 307 
Hoinw*, fhdiann J. W., 303 
Hell, 188 

llelvetiUH, (llatido Adrian, 70; iJe VMs* 
i^ritf 03 

HenUty, Hamuol, *2H9, 291, 400 

- - W. K.. KU 

Hnnry 111, kin^ of Kn/dand, :101 
— • liolKsrt, HiHoiy of JSnffltifult 320 
llonryHoii, Uobort, *203 ; liobene and 
Makyntt 215 
Herbert, Gisorgo, 79 

HonMilctH, in Diahyim of the Dead, 
351 

Herd, Havnl, Aiinent and Modern iSVot- 
tiah Sontntt 201, 218 
. . MS, 229, *235 
Hernt pioiig, liaj'e^a, 295 
Heron, Uobert (1701 1807), 472 
Hen ick, Uobert, 318, 383 
Herrii'H, Jfdui, 250 
Horringnian, Henry » 318, 319 
IlertfonlHliire, 78 
Horvey, JameH, 325 

- ThoumH (1099-1775), 394 
Henketh, Lady (Harriet Cowpor), 78, 88, 

89, 91 

IleHter* In Mih Inchbnld’H To Marry or 
md to Marry, 279 
Hewlett, Kather, 383 
Hoywmnl, Thornan, 280 
Hiokaibrift, 373 

^HiKKiriH, Mr, of Hi Mary Axe,' 43 
Utyhmaymen, fAveit of the, 352 
Hiidroth, ilUdiard, 08 
UiU, (kniHtanee, h’anny Ifurney at the 
(hurt of (^ueen dharlotte, 305 
• (bMirge liirkheek, 13, 344 
. . . John |I7I0‘M775), 472 
Jomipli, 87 
- - Tlmmiw, 155 
HiHh, Henry, 330 
HmdooM, th«s 17 
Hindu rounutots 104 
fUnduHian, 12 
tlinduHtani langnAge, 242 
Hiiuinan, John, 341 
Hhdop, Andn^w, 237 
Uietoire LiU^mlre de la Fratuie, 172 


History of the Sixteen Wonderful Old 
Womeju 380 

Hoare, Priuce (1755-1834), 281, 457 
Hoar&K, the, 149 
Hobbes, Thomas, 7, 32, 67, 318 
Hofland, Mra Boibara (1770-1844), 480; 
Cleryyimn*e Widow, 384; Son of a 
Genuia, 381; Theodore, 384 
Hogarth, William, *The Enraged Mu- 
sician,’ 282 
Hogg, Alexander, 320 

James (1770-3835), 237 fl., 443 

Bonny Kilnieny, 241 
Cam Ye by Athol, 242 
Fate of Macf/reyor, 241 
Forest Mtnntrel, *241, 243 
Oatherino of the Clans, 212 
Haunted Olen, 242 
Lock the Door Lauilston, 212 
M'Kinmn, 242 
Mador of the Moor, 241 
Mountain Bard, 230 
O Weel Befa\ 212 
Pilyrhm of the Sun, 241 
Queen Uynde, 241 
QueetCs Wale, 239 ff. 

Rise Jiise Lowland and Highland Man, 
212 

Skylark, The, 212 
Spy, The, 239 

When the. Kye comes Tlame, 242 
Witch of Fife, 240 

Holcroft, Thowias (1745-1809), 119, 189, 
270, 270 ff., ‘281, 295, 401 
Alwyn, 294 

Amia St Jves, 292, 294 
Autobwgruphif , 291 
Orteie, The, 277 

Deserted Daughter, The, 277, 278 
Duplicity, ‘277 
Hugh Trevor, ‘294 
Hoad to Hum, The, 277 
Holland, 19. 25, 321 

Henry K V Fox. Lord, 174 

Holy Alliance, the, 108 
Homo, Henry. See Kamos, Lord 
— Jidm, 457; Douglas, 273; Siege of 
AquiUia, 273 

Homer, 79, 88 355 ; Itiad, 88, 3*20, 

322; Odyssey, 321, 322 
TlionmH, 100 
ll<>{>ker, Itiohard, 28, 32 
iloole, John (17*27-1893), *240; Cyrus, 
203; Tinianthes, 203 
Hope, Thomas (1770? 1831), 401; Amvh 
tasius, 300, 307 

Jloraoo, 2, 81, 82, 90, 134, 130; Odes, 

m 

Horsley, Hamucd (1733 1800), 899 
flotspur, m Marbeth, 284 
Hour before Marriage, An, 205 
Howard, Jtdin, 10, *278 
Howell, ThoiniiH, A Dream, 2X7 ; Xic- 
vises, 217 

Howitt, Mary (1799-1888), 387, 480 

William (1792-1879), 887, 480 

Hoyden, Miss, to Vanbrughs llelaipse. 
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and Shendan’s ZVip to Scarborough^ 
269 

Hnohon, E., Tin Pobte Pialiste Anglaie, 
142 

Hndibrastio oonplet, the, 247 
Hudson, John, Bionynm^ 841 
Hughes, Thonxas (1822-1896), 480 
Huguenots, 364 

HuS, Thomas (1728-1808), 467 
Hume, David, 67, 70, 71, 73, 74, 137, 
189, 361; History, 324, 826; Treatise 
of Human Nature, 63, 64 
Hundred Years* war, 280 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh, 326 
Hunter, Mis Anne (1742-1821), 444; 
Adieu Ye Streams, 232; My Mother 
bids me bind my hmi, 232; Poems, 
282 

Hunting of the Oheviots, 216 
Huntingdon, 80 
Hurd, Biohard, 133 
Hurdis, James (1763-1801), 427 
Hussey, Edward, 174 

Thomas, bishop of Waterford, 6 

Hutcheson, Francis, 63, 67 
Hutchinson, Mary, 103 
Hutton, WilUam (1723-1815), 338, 340, 
469 

Hyder All, 17, 18 

H^lop, James (1798-1827), Oameronim's 
Dream, 243 

*1 canna come every day to Woo,* 236 
* I saw a Peaoook with a fiery Tail,* 870 
Hohester, Stephen Fox, Ist earl of, 174 

Bhzabeth, countess of, 174 

Imlay, Gilbert, 44 

Immalee, in Matunn’s Melmoth, 806 

Impey, Ehjah, 78 

Inohbald, Mrs Elizabeth (1763-1821), 
224, 270, 276, 281, 294-6 (main 
entry), 467, 4(J1 
Every one has his Fault, 279 
ril teU you What, 278 
Mogul Tale, The, 278 
Nature arid Art, 294 
Simple Story, A, 279, 292, 294 
Such Things Are, 278 
To Marry or not to Marry, 278 
Wwes as they Were, 279 
InidibaJd, Joseph, 278 
India, 3, 6, 6, 11, 12, 14 ff., 27, 242, 
381 

Ingelow, Jean (1820-1897), 887 
Inkle, m Going’s InkU and Yanco, 
279 

Ipswich, 140 

Ireland, 1, 3£E., 12, 14 ff., 19, 89, 842, 
848 

William Henry (1777-1886), 414, 

Irish booksellers, 842 

catholics, 7, 108 

history, 16 

parliament, 6, 66, 344 

‘revolution,* 24 

stones, 297 


Irish trade, 6, 6 
Insbman, the stage, 267 
Irwin, in Mrs Inohbald*s Every one has 
hts Fault, 279 

Isidore, m Maturin*s Melmoth, 306 
Istakar, in Beekford*s Vathek, 289, 290 
Isypheua, in Amory’s Memoirs of Several 
Ladies, 287 
Italian epic, 39 

language and litemturo, 181, 347, 

366, 359 

poets, 184 

theatre, 266 

Italy, 302, 34 i 

Item, in Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

Jack and Jill, 303, 3H5 
Jack of Newhery, 33*1 
Jack the Giant Killpr, 374 
Jackson, Andxe\v, 327 
Jacobinism, 1, 7, 25 fi'., 30, 32, 110, 
138, 165, 156, 165, 3H0 
Jacobins, 40, 98, 118, 339, 167 
Jacobite songs, 233, 242, 243 
Jacobiiism, 233 
Jacobs, Josoph, 480 
Jamaica, 37, 222 

James I, king of Gn^at Britain, 217, 236 

II, king of Great Britain, 313 

Janeway, James (163()V-ir>74), *180 ; 7V#- 
hen for Children, 371 
Jeake, Samuel, Charters of the Cinque 
Ports, 822 

Jefferies, Eicliard (1818-3887), 480 
Jeffrey, Francis Juffruy, Lortl, 149 
Jehovah, 394 , 199 

‘Jonks,’ pseudonym of William Bock- 
ford, 289 

Jenyns, Soamo, 350 

Jephson, Eoburt (1736-1803), 457; Count 
of Narbomie, 274 

Jeromo, Don, m Sheridan's Duenna, 267 
Jesus Christ, 385, 194, 196 ff., 326, m) 
Jew, the, in Sheridan’s Duenna, 267 
Jewish religion, 48 

Joanna, in Holeroft*s Deserted Daughter^ 

277 

Johnson, James, 444 ; Scots Musical 
Museum, 226, 226, 231 ff. 

Joseph (1738-1809), 189, 327 

Xiionol, Postliminhm, 30 

— - Michael, 340 

Samuel, 2, 27, 33 , 32, 38, 143, 

145, 146, 246, 247. 251 ff., 260,831, 
333, 834, 345, 846, 850 ff., 865, 
800 ff., 364. 365 
Dietionaiy, 3^ 

Life of Milton, 84 
Lives of the Poets, 825 
London, 323 
Eambler, 253, 866, 365 
Shakespeare, 320, 352 
Jolinson*s literary <dub, 845 
Johnson, William, 825 
Johnstone, Oharios (1719?-1B00?), 461 
JoUy Beggar, The, 218 
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Jone», Sir William (1746-1794), 427; 
From the Persian t ISO; Ode in 
tion of Alcaeus f 380 

Jonson, Ben, 170, 248, 266 ; Miscellanies^ 
181; ‘To my Booknellor,* 335; Under-- 
woods^ 181 

Jctfdan, Mrn Dorothea, 452 
•foROphna, Flavius, 326 
Judith, in Amory*s Memoirs of ^Several 
Ladies^ 287 

Jui;(ne, Antoine B. L. Leolerc de, aroh- 
biHhop of Darin, 180 
Julia, in Morton’s Way to yet Mamed. 
281 

Julio, Don, in Mrn Oowley’fl Bold Strohe 
fur a Husband, 275 

Jullien, A., IMlistoire dxi Costume au 
Thmre, 258 

‘JuniUH,’ 34; Letters, 55 
Jnvoual, 10, 81 

Kalilah, lu’Boekford’R Episodes, 292 
Kamt‘H, Henry Home, Lord, 250 
ICant, Immanuel, 121, 136 £1. 

Kantian philoKopliy, 57 
Koaoii, Benjainin, Travels of True God- 
liness, 384; War with the Devil, 334 
Keary» Annio (1825-1870), 480 
Koato, Ci<‘or«o {1729-3707), 427 
KtiatH, John, 102, 317, 129, 150, 171, 
182, 192, 202; Eve of Saint Aynes, 
131; La llelle Dame, 183; Lamia, 
132 

Kelly, Ihirh (1739 1777), h'ahe Delicacy, 
263; School Jut H tret*, 263 
KeU»>, 342 

Ktunhlo, John Dhilip, 260, 262, 283, 
457; Conolanus, 274; The Tempest, 
274 

Kendall, Kdward AugUHtuN (17767-1842), 
480 

Konnotly, Walter, 203 
Kennok, William (1725M779), 458, 472, 
Duelhat, 265 

Kor, John, of KenJand, Memoirs, 328 
Kenwink, 156, 161 

KiU 4 <!rew, ThoinaH, thfi younger, Chit- 
Chat, 322 
Kitlychrankie, 218 
Kllinarnook, 342 

Kilner, Dorothy, 480; Adventures of a 
Pmaishion, 378; tfemima Placid, 370; 
Memoirs of a Pey-top, 378 
- - Mary Jane, 480 
Klny, The, /lad the Cobbler, 334 
Kini-', TiuimaH, 257 
KiiudalJO, A. W., 307 
KinKehorouffh, Ijatly, 43 
Kln«*ilev, (iharloK (IHI 9 . 1875). 387, 481 
Kittntml, Thoimui Hay, 8th oarl of, 351 
KippiH, Amlrew (1725-1705), 472 
KirkoudhriKhtHhn«), 234 
Kirknmn, J*, Memoirs of Charles Mack- 
lin, 25H 

Kit-oat club, 320 

KiufHrlli, in Col»frie4|!o’H Eapolya, 414 
Knapioft, JanniH, 323 


Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 319 
Knight, Charles, Shadows of the Old 
Booksellers, 337 

JoBepb, David Garrick, 258 

Richard Payne (1760-1824), Pro- 
gress of Civil Society, 41 
Knox, VicesimuB (1752-1821), 472 
Kotzebue, A. F. von, 42, 281, 414 
Eritohev, Russia, 58 

La Fontaine, Jean dc, 38, 175, 401 
Lackington, James (1746-1815), 337, 338, 
840, 468; Confessions, 327; Memoirs, 
327. 337, 338 

Laidlaw, William (1780-1846), 238; Lucy's 
Plittin, 241 
Lake pootB, 308 
Lakes, the English, 302 
Lamb, Charles (1776-1834), 40, 91, 118, 
126, 200, 201, 28 1, 280 ; King and Queen 
of Hearts, The, 886, Poems, 885, 
Prince Dorus, 386; Wfe's Trial, The, 
148 

Oharles and Mary, Mrs Leicester's 

School, 385; Poetry for Children, 384; 
Tales from Shakespeare, 385 

— Sir JamoB. Sec BurgoB, Sir James 
iUand 

Mary Ann (1 764-1847). See Lamb, 

OharloH and Mazy 

Lainhton, Ijiidy Betty, in Kell>’H Pulse 
DeUcacij, 263 
LaiKowtez, 383 

fmnenhirian hyHiein of education, 133 
Ijiuidor, Walter Savage, 153, 164; Gebir, 
3m 

Lang, Andrew, 374, 481 
Ijangland, William, 368 
Langrishe, Sir HeroulcB, 6 
Xjangton, Bonnet, 883, 34(1, 865 
Languish, Lydia, in Sheridan’s Jtivals, 
266 

Lonsdowno, William Betty, iHt xnarquiM 
of (oarl of Hhelhume)f 50, 142 
Laochuiiia, Wordsworth’H, 107 
Lapraik, John (1727 1807), Jenny teas 
Ernil and VtdUnd, 284; Poems, 234; 
When / upon thy Bosom Lean, 234 
Lark, The, 206, 232 
Laska, in Ooleridge’H Eapolya, U4 
IjUHt judgment, the, 198 
liatin oomedy, 266 

— hymns, 217 

language and literature, 2, 54, 58, 
83. 90, 181. m, 343, 347, 354,355, 350 
Lauderdahs JanieH Maitland, 8th earl of, 
29 

< Laura,* Della Crusean pm‘t, 177 
Laurence, French 0^57 1800), 35, 301 
Lavensforth, in Mrs liudibaliPs To Murry 
or not to Marry, 279 
Lawrence, Dully, of Bath. 175 
licapor, Mary (1 722 1746), 172. 427 
Lear, Garrick iu4, 360 

Mdward (1812 1888), 386, 481; 

Hook of Nonsense, 387 
Lw, Harriet (1757-1851), 306, 461 
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Lee, Samn^, 380 

Sir Sidney, 885 

Sophia (1750-1824), 806, 461 

Leeds, 340, 841 
Leigh, George, 336 
Leith, south, 244 
Lemome, Henry (1756-1812), 472 
Lemon, Maik (1809-1870), 387 
Lennox, Charlotte (1720-1804), 462; TIm 
S uteTt 275 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 121 ; Laocoon, 
8 ; Minna von Bamhelm, 262 
Lessmgham, Mrs, 451 
L’Estrange, Sir Boger, 312, 313, 381 
Lethe waters, 852 
Letter from a Blachmith, 216 
Letters from a Tutor to his PupilSf 371 
Leven, loch, 244 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), 160, 
288, 286, 300, 308 ff., 414, 458, 462 
Alonzo the Brme, 304 
ArdingheUot 303 
Monk, The, 803, 304 
Bobbers, The, 303 
Lewis, William Thomas, 260 
Leyden, John (1775-1811), 444 
Cent of Keeldar, The, 242 
Lord SouUs, 242 
Mermaid, The, 242 
Ode to Scottish Music, 242 
Scenes of Infancy, 242 
Licensing act, 312, 335 
Lichfield, 340 

Ligon, ]^ohard, JSistory of Barhadoes, 
280 

Lilliputian Magazine, The, 376 
Lmdsay family, 231 

Lady Anne. See Barnard, Lady 

Anne 

Lintot, Bamahy Bernard (1675-1736), 
818, 320 fl., 327, 835; Mtscellanecus 
Poems and Translations, 820; Monthly 
Catalogue, 839 

Henry (1703-1768), 823 

Lisbon, 155, 156 

lAttk Pretty Pocket Book, 376 

Liverpool, 838 

Bobert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd earl 

of, 154 

Lloyd, Edward, 78 
Locke, John, 22, 57, 65, 136 
Lockhart, John Gibson, 166, 305 
Logan, John (1748-1788), 444; Braes of 
Yarrow, The, 244; Cuckoo, The, 244; 
Bunnamede, 244 
Logon Water, 235 

London, 87, 44, 58, 59, 80, 81, 96, 104, 
180, 188, 148, 156, 181, 195, 263 fi., 
270 fi., 278, 288, 286, 815, 325, 338, 
340 fi., 346, 860, 863 
Adelphi, the, 862 
Aldermary churchyard, 878 
Angel, sign, 335 
Bible, sign, 332 
Black Boy, sign, 885 
Blackfriars, 330 
Bolton row, 345 


Bntish museum, 295 
Chapter coifeehouso, 325 
Charles street, 142 
Cheapside, 332 
Christ’s hospital, 118 
Clargos street, 315, 359 
Oornhill, 141, 382, 335 
Oovent garden, 383, 336 

theatre, 244, 259 ff., 264, 

273, 277, 278, 283, 462 
Cross Keys, sign, 320 
Bevereux court, 376 
Devil tavern, 326 
Dover street, 34B 
Drury lane, 327 

thoatic, 2581!., 263, 264, 

271, 273, 277, 283, 304, 393, 449, 452 
Duck lane, 325, 331 
Emsbuiy square, 337 
Elect street, 323, 339 
‘Globe,’ I’aterno8t<‘r row, 323 
Gray’s inn gateway, 332 
Haymarket theatre, 259, 278, 279, 451 
Highgatc, 121 
HUl street, 348, 350 
Holbom, 329, 332 
Homer’s Head, El(>et stroot, 323 
Hoxton academy, 43 
Lambeth, 189 
Liiicostor fields, 333, 361 
Lincoln’s Inn Field k ihcHtre, 25H 
Little Bartholomew’s W(dl-yard,^334 

Britain, 331, 332, 335 

Lombard street, 330 
London bridge, 332, 335 
Lower mows, 333 
Middle Tonipb*, 2 
New Bond street, 323, 332 
Pall Mall, 323, 332, 333 
Paternoster low, 323, 325, 327, 332, 
339 

Peacock, sign, 339 
Pelican, sign, 335 
Pewter Platter inn, 329 
Poulky, 326, 332 
Priiioe’^B Arms, sign, 31H 
Banclagh, 259, 352 
Itoyal exchange, 141, 327, 332 
Itoyaliy theatics 452 
XtnsKull street, 333 
Ki Dunstan’s churchyard, 3IH 
St Paul’s cathedral, 332 

ohurcliyard, 318, 325, 331, [339, 

376 

Hhftkespear’s Head, sign, 319, 320 
Htoeks market, 332 
Strand, 319, 323, 325, 332 
Swan tavoru, 328 
Temple, 79 

bar, 326, 332 

Threadncedle street, 280 
Three-l(‘gH, sign, 332 
Throe Pigeons, sign, 332 
Tully’s Hoad, sign, 323 
Yauxhall gardens, 352 
Warwick lane, 323 
WolbOlose Hquan*, 452 
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Westminflter abbey, 181 
hall, 832 

Bcliool, 7H, 83, 150, 157, 328 

York fiticet, 33<) 

London OazHU, The, 338 

Mntjazine, The, 389 

Star, The, 235 

Lrnidon, William, Ontalotjne of the most 
vendible Ihoks, 338 
liong, loch, 28<) 

parliament, 311 

Loniinmn, ThoinoH (I(i90-17p55), 323 

ThomaH Norton (1771-1842), 327 

Looking <iltm jor the Mind, 382 
Iiortl*H pray(*r, 35H 

hordu, iJouHo of, 17, 29, 3t, 79, 315, 328 
liOM, niakc^, 194 ft., 199 
Fiolhian, 24*1 

honii, XIV, kinj' of Fran<*»s 355 
- ' XVI, kinj? of Franco, 28, 1H9 
houvortnro, To«H«aint, IH 
*hovochiW, Mrn,’ 377, 879 
hovoloMH, in Vanbiuph’H Helapse and 
Hhoridun’H Trip to Hearhorough, 258 
hovnll, Uo}M‘rt (1770? 1795), 151 
Lorn of the Triangleft, The, 41, 175 
Lowo, John (1750 1798), Mmifs Uremn, 
234 

liowthor, Sir Jium^H, 95 
fjiician, 332 

Ijiioy, in Shorhlan’H lUenhu 25<J 
in W<nd‘.woi‘UiM po<nn!<, 113 
liukin, Hniry, Vraetiee ojt (iodlhiehn, IVM 
liutwid|»o, In Mn.H KdtV'wmth’n IWlimht, 

m 

Imvali, in lUako'n Vah, 195 
(lyly, John, 252 

IiymlHay, Sir David, 2(W, 204 , 215 
Iiyttiflton, (Joorgn hyttcltcm, l4ord, 347, 
349; lUahtgiwn of the Lead, 351 j Itife 
ul Uenrg 11, 315 

l4>Utm, Lord, 304, 387; Money, 82 

M. 1*„ pmid , 379, 480 
Matsartnoy, (h'fjtfjc Ma<5artu<'y, oarl, 350 
Macaulay, Mriidatharino (1731 1791), 390 
.... .. Thomaa llabinnton Macaulay, liord, 

157, 280 

« - - J5aohary, 259 

Maclndh, W. li. W. llntiy ah, 283 ; Cftirriok 
an, 2H4 

MancluavidU, Niocolo, 32 
MacDonald, G(K>rg<*, 387, 481 
Miwkcnssia, Honry, 77n* Man of Feeliny, 
200 

MwkInUmh, Sir Jamoii (1755-XH32), 75, 
70, 399; Memoin, 53 
It. J., 53 

MaokHn, CharloH (1097? 1797), 258, 250, 
202, 450 ; Ltn^e h lU’-mode, 257 

John, Journey through Knylmd, 

Maohihoao, Mra AipicM (<01arinda*: 1759- 
IH4l),222; Talk not of Love, 282; 7‘o 
a mimkhlrd, 232 

Maok^d, Mary, The Hhakeepeare Htory 
Himk, 385 

Jfi. h. Xt. 
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Madeod, Norman, 481 
Macnally, Leonard (1752-1820), 281, 458 
MaoNeil, Hector (1746-1818), 444 
Come Vndet my Plaidie, 234 
Dinna thnik Bonnie Lassie, 234 
Donald and Flora, 234 
Harp, The, 234 
Mary of Castle Cary, 234 
My Boy Tammy, 234 
Scotland’s Scaith, 234 
Waes of War, 234 
MaoPhcrRon, James, 229 
Madan, Martin, 81 

Madeline, in Koats’s Bve oj Saint Ayneh, 
131 

*Mnecona*» of Hill street,’ 350 
Maotoilinck, Maurice, 3^ 

Maggu‘, in Burns’s Auld Farmefs Halittu^ 
tion, 214 

Mahrattas, the, 17 
Main waring, Edward, 250 
Mtilaprop, Mrs, in Sheiidan’s Rivals, 255, 
257, 277 

Malkin, Denjamin Ilrath, A Father’s 
Memoir of fits Child, 181, 182 
Malta, 121 
Malihus, Daniel, 73 

Thmiias Uoliert (1755 1834), 73 fl., 

399; Fs^tay on the I’rineiple of Popula- 
tion, 74, 75, Inquiry into the Mature 
of Rent, 75; Principles of Political 
Heonomy, 75 

Manchester, ImUndhi, dnehesH of, 174 
Mann, Sir Horace, 259, 2C0 
Manners, Lord Uobert, 145 
ManHiield, Sir James, 58 
Mant, Alicia Catiiorino, 488 
♦Maps’ (John Nicholson), 338 
Marchant, John, Pnenlut, 372 
Marohinont, Miss, lu K<dlyV False Deli- 
eaey^ 203 

Marguerites in Oodwin’s St Leon, 293 
Maria, in Bheridun’s SeJwol for Scandal, 
270, 271 

Marie-Antoinette, queen of France, 24, 
157 

Marlay, Uiohard, 365 
Marmauuke, in Wordsworth’s Bordereii^, 
99 

Marmont(‘l, Jean Kran<;ois, 295, 492 ; Les 
Incas, 280 ; Moral Tales, 385 
Marriot, itiohard, 318 
Marryat, Krederiok (1792-1848), 387, 4 hi 
M artial, 174 

Martin, William (1801 1857), 481 
Martineau, Harriet (1802-1875), 387,481 
♦MartinuH Hcnldenui’ (George Orabbe), 
142 

Martyn, Henry, 381 
Marssials, Sir Fiank, 291 
Mason, Joint (1705-1753), 251 255 

Willmm (1724 1797), W, 458; 

Caraetacm, 273; Flfrida, 255 
Masson, Artiiur, (ioUcction of Fnylish 
Prose and Verse, 205 

David. Life of Milton, 312 

Mathew, Mrs, tHl, 184 

33 
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Mathias, Thomas James (1764?-1886), 
177, 427 

Maturin, Charles Bobert (1782-1824), 300, 
462 

AlbigenseSf The, 305 
BertraTn, 176, 804 

Fatal Vengeance or The Family of 
Momtofrio^ 304 

Melmoth the Wanderer, 804, 305 
MUeeicuth Chief, 304 
Wild Irish Boy, 304 
Women, 804 

Manclilme, 213, 216, 219, 220 
Mam 106, F. P., 136 

Thomas (1754-1824), 428 

Mayne, John (1769-1836), 444 
Halloween, 216, 235 
Loqan Watei, 235 
Siller Om, The, 235 
Mazarm blue, 364 
Melmoth, Maturm’s, 305 
Melville, Henxy Pundas, Isi visoount, 16, 

* 31, 36 

Lewis, 290, 291 

Mendez, Moses (d. 1758), 172, 428 
Mercunve Librarius, 339 
Mercury, in Dialogues of the Dead, 351, 
852 

Meredith, George, Woods of Westeniuim, 
85 

Merlin, in The BoUiad, 34 
Merry, Bobert (1756-1798), 172, 170, 177, 
428 

Merry Beggars, The, 218 
Merry Muses, The, 229 
Mosmer, Friednch Anton, 293 
Metastasio, l^otro, 263, 359 
Mexico, 72, 162 

Michael, in Wordswoith^s poem, 113 
Middle Ages, 273, 872 
Middlesex, 8, 183 
Middleton, Conyers, 347 
Miege, Guy, Present state of Qreat Jintain, 
833 

Mill, James (1773-1886), 00, 01 

John Stuart, 61, 70, 136; Auto- 

biography, 04; VtiUtananism, 04 
Millar, Andrew (1707-1708), 3X5, 317, 
823, 324, 326 

Milhngton, Edward, 836, 340 
Milton, John, 18, 28, 77, 84, 90, 124, 
133, 140, 167, 169, 171, 179, 181, 
182, 188, 193, 201, 206, 207, 224, 
247, 250, 252, 254, 255, 290, 380 
Areopagilnea, 811, 812 
PemuMse Lost, 197, 212, 251, 816, 319, 
327, 882 

Poems (1646), 818 
Second Defence, 312 
*Mira’ (Sarah Eliny), 140, 141 
M^beau, comte de, 59 
Mister, Mary, 488 ; The Aduentwres of a 
DoU, 383 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), 261 it,, 
266 

Modish, Mrs, in Dialogues of the Dead, 

m 


Moetjen’s Becueil de pi&ces eurieuses et 
nouvelles, 374 
Mogul government, 16 
Mohammed, 18 
Mohammedanism, 18, 194 
Mohammedans, 17 
Mohawks, the, 261 

Moh5re, J. B. P. do, 822 ; V Avars, 277 ; 
Le Misanthrope, 269 ; Le Manage ForeP, 
266 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Ijord, 250 
Monckton, Mary. See Ooik and Orrery, 
countess of 

Monkhouse, Mrs, in Amoiy’s Memoirs oj 
Several Ladies, 287 
Monnet, Joan, 258 
Montagu, Edward, 347, 348, JiSO 

Mrs Elizabeth (1720-1800), 272, 

328, 343, 346 ft. (main entry), 308, 360, 
361, 364, 365, 471 ; Dialogues of the 
Dead, 351, 352 ; Mssay on Shakespeare, 
352 ft. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortlcy, 348 
Montesquieu, Charles de Socondat, baron 
de, 163 

Montgomorio, Alexander, 203; Jiankis of 
Helicon, 217; Chernc and The Slae, 217 
Monthly Catalogue, The, 330 
MmMy Chronicle, The, 374 
Monthly lieview. The, 142, 339, 353 
Monloni, in Mrs lltulclilTo’s MysU*ries of 
Udolpho, 303 
Moody, John, 257, 201 
Mooro, Edward, 324 

John (172iJ-1802), 207, 462 

Zachary, 174 

Moorish wars in Spain, 280 
Mordent, in llolorolt’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

More, Hannah (1745-Ja33),200, 300,350, 
359 IT. (mmn entry), 365, 458, 474 
Bas Bleu, or Conversation, 346, 348, 
362 

Bishop Bonner's Ohost, 363 
Bleeding Rock, The, 361 
Fatal Falsehood, The, 274, 362 
hijleaxhle Captive, 7'he, 273 
Percy, 272, 273, 3r,2 
Preface to Tragedies, 259 
JUpository Tracts, 362 
Sacred Dramas, 379 
Search after IJuppiness, The, 360 
Sensibility, 362 
Sir FUired of the Bower, 361 
Thoughts on the importance of the 
Manners of the Great, Ji62 
Vittage Politics, 302 
More, Henry, 57 
Morgans, the, 121 

Morland, Oathorino, in Jane Austtm^H 
Northanger Abbey, 299, 300 
Morning fleraXd, The, 34 
Mortimer, Mrs FavoU Loo (1802-1H7H), 

Morton, Thomas (1764 V-m«), 270,276, 
468 

Columbm, 280 
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Cure for the Heartache ^ 281 
School of Itejorm^ 281 
Speed the Plough^ 281 
^Vtly to get Married^ 280, 281 
Mof^aic oodis the, 104 
Moseley, Humphrey (d. 1(>(>3), :U8, 810 
Mossf^iel, 220, 224 

Mothei CfOOHe^g Melody, 875, 876, 488 
Mothei (iooHc^g Tales, 370 
Mother Shtptou, 334 
Motherwell, William (1707-1835), 444 
]{arp of Penfrewshirc, 287 
Jennie Morrmn, 237 
Minstrelsy Aiicient and Modern, 237 
Poems Nat rat ire and Lyriml, 237 
Mountfoit, Harriet, in ‘Mrs Gullitli’i 
School for Makes, 203 
MuIko, Hertter. See Chapoue, Mrs 
* Murphy,’ psoiidonym of C. It. Maluiin 
304 

Murphy, Aithur, Know your own Mind 
201) 

Murray, Mrs KUxabeih. See tlnint 
Mis Kli/iahi*th 

John (1745- 1703), 327 

Jolm (1 778-1 H13), 327 

Museum, The, 324 
MyerB, h\ W. II., 110 

Nairiio, Oarohiu* Oliphant, haronesi 
(1700-1845), 232, 444 
Aulti Moose, The, 233 
Caller Herrin, 233 
iUuirUe is My Ihtrling, 233 
Kerens to them that are (lane, 233 
He^s e'er the llilh, 233 
Hundred Pipers, 233 
Hunting Tower, 2;i3 
John Tod, 233 
latird of (hekpen, 233 
ttand of the t^eal, 283 
tsoss of (iowrie, 233 
Mowan Tree, The, 233 
WfM'll he King hut Oharlir, 2113 
IV ill Ye no come hack again! 233 
Napier, Kir William FranciH Patrick, 107 
Napoleon I, <uniK*r()r of the French, 27, 
54,103, lOH, 115, U7; (htk NapoUUm, 
20 

NarclBsa, in (JohnanV Inkle and Yurieo, 
270. 280 

NaroH, liohert, 250 
Ne<}kor, Jaoques, 28 
Needy Knife -(Grinder, The, 40. 41 
Nether Ktowey, KomcrstitHhiro, OOt 120, 
120 

New Cenp»er, tiu), 325 
Newbery, Kli/ialsith, 377 

Francis (d. 1780), 377, 408 

Francis (1713 1818), 377 

John (1713 1707). 307, 374 If., 

40H, 470 

NuwoaHtIc, 338, 3U 
Newhavuu, 233 
Newman, John Henry, HI 
Newton, Kir Isaac, 104 

John, 80, Hi, 83, 250 


Nichols, John (1745-3826), Literary Anec- 
dotes, 321, 327, 332, 335, 337, 467 
Nicholson, John (‘Maps,’ 1730-1796), 338 

Wilham (1782^-1849), 444; Brownie 

of Blednoel, 243 
‘ Niokio Ben,’ 212 
Nicoll, llobort (1814-1837), 444 
‘Nipclose, Sir Nicholas,’ The Theatres, 282 
Nithbdalo, 243 
Nobs, Dr Dove’s horse, 168 
Nore, the, 39 
Norfolk, 43, 47 

Norland, Lord, in Sirs Inchbald’s Every 
one has his Fault, 270 
Norman <*ia, 367 

North Amoiican Indians, 5, 16, 31 
North Briton, The, 33 
North End, 356, 3*)5 
North, DmiUjy, 1 11, 1 16 

Fii'ilerick Noith, Iiord (2nd earl of 

(iiiilfoid), 6, H), 112 

iloKei, !Afe of Dr John North, IVMi; 
Lires of the Norths, 331 
Northcott‘, James (1746-1831), 88, 172 
Norwicli, 179 

Nouroniluir, in Bookford’s Vathek, 290, 
291 

Noverre, Jean (Jeoige, Leftres snr lei Aits, 
258 

Nun in he I Smoeh, 328 

O’llnen, William (d. 1815), 458; The 
Duel, 265 

Of if the Airts, 231 

O’Flaherty, in OumlHTlaucrB ircsf/m/nm, 
257, 266 

O’Keeife, Adidaide (1776-1855’?), 383, 188 

John (1717 1833), 221, 257, 458; 

mid Oats, 281 

Oliphant, Mrs, Idterary History of 
England, 307 

Olivia, m Mrs Oowloy’s Bold Stroke for 
a Husband, 275 
Oliendorf seriitH, 373 
Olncy, 80, Hi 
Olney Hymns, HO 

OotUoon, in Blake’s Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, 190 
Opie, Amelia (1769-1853), 341, 462 
Opic, John, 37, 3<J0 
Ore, Blake’s, 190, 101 
Ord, Mrs, 346, 365 

Orfoid, Sir Itols*rt Walpole, l.d mrl of, 
174 

Orleans, 97 

Orrery, Oharbis Boyle, tlh earl of, 316 
Osborne, Thomas, 332, 337 
Ossiau, 170, IHl, IHl, 187, 188, 206, 345 
OsBoiy, 341 

Oswald, in Wordsworth's Borderers, 90 
Oswin, Sir, in Mru Iiudibald’s To Marry 
or not to Many, 279 
Ovid, 2 

OxfoKl, 35, 40. 61, 62, 109, litt, 110, 158, 
335, 357 

Balhol oolief^e, 155 
oiunit church, 155, 322 
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Oxford (con£t7it£«d) 

Clarendon press, 341 
Peokwater qnadmngle, 822 
Qneen’s college, 58 
Sheldonian theatre, 841 
University press, 841 
Vmerian professorship of law, 61 
Oxford, Edwaid Harley, 2nd earl of, 347 

Bobert Harley, let earl of, 817 

Ozell, John, 822 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809), 46 fP. , 189, 395 
Agt of Reason, The, 48 
Common-Sense, 47 
Crists, The, 47 

Rights of Man, The, 47, 48, 276 
Paisley, 236, 237 
Paisl^ Adveitiser, The, 237 
Paley, William, 67, 73, 74 
Palmer, John, 462 

Mary (1716-1794), 472 

Pangloss, m Oolman’s JSetr at Law, 280 
Pantisooracy, 118, 119 
Pans, 1, 59, 60, 853, 354 
Bastille, the, 97, 189 
Op4ra-Oomique, 258 
Bne St Jacqne, 331 
Th4d.tre de la Poire, 258 
Paris academy, 274 
peace of, 7 

Parisian salons, 846, 851, 354, 364 
scenery, 268 

Parley, Peter, pseud,, 387, 481, 482 
Pat liamentaf 1 / Debates, 49 

* Paternoster Bow numbers,’ 325 
Paterson, Samnol (1728-1802), 836 
Payne, Henry, 388 

Thomas (1719-1799), 333 If. , 837, 

468 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1 806), 285, 
286, 307 fl, (main entry), 402, 489 
Crotchet Castle, 808 
Qryll Orange, 285, 807, 308, 310 
Headlong Hall, 183, 808 
Maid Manan, 808 
Melincourt, 808, 809 
Misfortunes qf Elphin, 308, 309 
Nightmare Abbey, 308, 310 
PeUis to the Play, 215 
Pecksy, in Mrs trimmer’s Robins, 379 
Pedlar, in Wordsworth’s Exeursion, 106 
Peel, Sir Bobert, 154 
Peele, George, Complaint oj Oemne, 179 
Pegasus, 166 

Pemberton, Henry (1694-1771), 250 
Pendarves, Mrs. See Belany, Mrs 
Penneouick, -Alexander, Truth's Travels, 
217 

Pennington, M,, Memoirs of the Life of 
Mrs Elizabeth Carter, 856 
Pennsylvania, 47 
Pennsylvania Magazine, 47 

* Penny Qodlmesses,’ 834 
^ Penny Merriments,’ 884 
Penrith, 95 

Pepys, Sir Lucas, 865 
Samuel, 319, 834 


Pepys, William, 363, 365 
Percy, in Hannah More’s play, 274 

Thomas, 333 ; Reliques, 860 

Peiranlt, Charles, 380, 492; Histones on 
Contes du Terns PassS, 374, 375 
Petronius, in Cowpei’s Piogicss of En'or, 
82 

Philadelphia, 47, 49 
Phihps, Ambrose, 144 
PUkington, Mrs Maiy (1766-1839), 381, 
482 

Biography for Boys, 385 
Biography for Girls, 385 
MaiveUous Advent uies, 385 
Moral Tales (trans ), 885 
Pindar, Peter See Wolcot, John 
‘Pindarics,’ 248 
Pino, William, 311 
Pinkerton, Miss, 379 
Pitt, William, the younger (1759-1800), 
25, 29, 31, 33 If., 39, 61, 62 ft, (main 
entry), 74, 118, 157, 396 
Placids, tlio, m Mrs Inohbtild’s Every one 
has his Fault, 279 

Plagiary, Sir Pretful, in Sheridan’s Critic, 
272 

Plain-man's path way to Ueaven, 369 
Plantagenct ora, 307 
Plato, 70, too 

Plautus, 266; Auliilana, 277 
Ployol, Ignas! JoHoph, 226 
Plutarch, 330, 351, 352 
Political Eclogues, 31, 36, 40 
Political MiHcellamch, 35 
Pollok, llobort (1708-1827), 444; The 
Course of 'Time, 24 i 
Polly, in The Beggar's Opcia, 2<M) 

m The Little Pretty Pochet Book, 

376 

Pompey's Ghost, 231 
Poole, Joshufi, 240 
Thomas, 121 

Pope, Alexander, 36, 77, 79, 82, HJi, 91, 
142, 150, 175, 178, 201, 206 If., 216, 
m, 254 it,, 32011., 330, 335, 356 
(Jorrespondence, 328 
Diinciad, 140, 212, 320, 328 
Essay on Man, 140 
Homer, 80, 90, 240, 320 IT, 

Letter to It, Cromwell, 250 
Shahesjicare, 320 
Poroupmo, Potor, 40 
Porcupine, 'The, 40 

Porter, Anim Marla (1780-1832), 305, 
463 

JnmoH (1753-1798), 305 

Jane (1776-1850), »05, 464; 

Scottish Chiefs, 306 ; 7'hadtieus of 
Warsaw, 306 

Portland, William Bontinck, 2nd duko of, 
347 ’ 

Portsmouth academy, in 0’K(«*1T<‘*h Wild 
Oats, 281 
Portugal, 72, 165 
PortuguoHo language, 355 
Post B<yy, The, 383 
Postman, The, 383 
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Pote, Joseph (1703 ’-17«7), 311 
Powell, Stephen, 342 
Praed, Wmtlirop Mackworth, 160 
Pratt, Samnel JaokKon (1749-1814), 395 
Price, Kichaid, 20, 21, 71 

Sir Uvedalf) (1747-1829), 472 

Priestley, Joseph, 63, 6t, 70 
Prior, Matthe^^, 88, 173, 174, 247, 248, 
3J7, 327, 328; ‘Noble lovely Httle 
PoiW,’ 347 

Pritolmrd, Hannah, 261 
ProhaUonary Oth's, 34, 36, 40 
Proffremt of The^ 41 
ProtesilauH, ni Wordsworth’s Laodamiat 
107 

Public KcffUftcr, Thf\ 324 
Puff, in Sheridan’s Critic, 272 
I’ultoney, Sir William. See liath, oarl of 
Pnttenham, iiichard, 248 

Quarll, Philip, 373, 48il 
Qimrtcrly Hcinrw, The, 40, 157, 162, 166, 
303 

‘Qium'M of the Slues,’ 316 
Citcenc hllizubcthi*'* Ackudemyt 368 
Qn<*(‘n}d)#‘rry, (Jliarles Douglas, 3rd duko 
of, 317 

Quick, John, 262 
Quin, James, 258, 284 

ItabolulH, Kranvon<t 2 Hh 
I tifcby, earl, in Hannah Percy ^ 

274 

Itae(‘(l()wn, i>or!u4/’.hirc, 09 
Itftddiffo, Ann (I764-1K22), 2H6, 300 11. 
(main entry), 304, 306, 464 
OafHcn of AthUn awl IHtnlmync, 301 
Oamn rfr PlondctitUc, 301 
Ifazfl Tree, The, mi 
UnUan, The, 302, 303 
ItCttcrz, 301 

Myhterivni of Ittlolpho, 300, 302, 303 
Pocniz, 301 

Itivcr Uox'c, The, 301 
litmnncc (f the Porent, 302 
St Alhawi Abbey, 301 
Sieilutn Homance, 301 
U*w‘, W. h\, 200 

Itahab, in Dlak(<’H Pour Xoun, 196, 197 
Itamsay, Allan, 144, 205, 209, 211^ 212, 
215 ff., 221, 22H, 2,31, 338 
Pltftritreen, 204, 217 
Centle Shepherd, 224, 237 
Tea-Table MwetUmy, 206, 218 
Vmon, The, 217 

itapids, tlio, in Morton’s Cure for the 
Heartache, 281 
Beading, 376 
ned Jtidhiy mod, 375 
Bedding, (lyrus, 280 
Beeve, Clara (1720 1807), 464; Champion 
of Virtue {The Old Pnylhh Harm), 
300; Charoha, 300; Proyrtm of Ho- 
mawte, 300 
Iteform act, 50 
bill, 58 

Heyeln filr SehauzpleJer, 28i 


Begnlus, 273 
Beid, Thomas, 76 
Behgious Tract society, 862 
Bembrandt van Bijn, 12 
Benfre\^ shire, 237 
Repository Tracts, 362 
Resolution, ship, 145 
Reynard the Foa^, 334 
Ileynolds, Fredenc (1764-1841), 458 ; 
The Dramatist, 281 

Sir Joshua, 32, 143, 326, 350, 

353, 360, 364; Discourses, 200 
Bhine, the, 302 

Bhodes, Hugh, Hoke of Nurture, 368 
llicardo, David, 75 
Eich, John, 258, 282 
Kiobard lU, Ganiok as, 257; W. H. W. 
Betty as, 28.3 

Biohardson, Joseph (1755-1803), 35, 36, 
391 

Samuel, 327, 358, 3f>5, 4<>8 ; 

Clarissa, 265, 277, 356, Pamela, 325 
Bichiuond, 259, 364 

Charles Lennox, 3rd duke of, 

36 

Biokinun, John, 167, 160 
Xiitchit*, Ledch (1800 '^-1805), Schiuder- 
haunes, 304 

Bitson, Johepli, Northern Choruiter, 231 
Uivingtun, Chailes (1688-1712), 323 
-- Charles (1754 1831), 327 

— - PratuuH (1745*1822), 327 

liolsTts, JatnoH, 323 

Eiobertion, William, 76; Uistonf of 
Charles V, 326 

Bobespiernt, Maximilion T., 413 
liobin, in Mrs IVimmer’s Robins, 379 
BobinH(m, Blixalaith. See Montagu, Mim 
B iissabuth 

George (X737-1801}, 327 

Henry Orabb, 122, 133, 192, 

197 ff* 

Bobson* MarVt 482 

Boche, lOwna Maria {17647-1845), 161; 

Children of the Abbey, 299 
Bockingham, Chturlns Watson-Weid 
worth, 2ncl marquis of, 5, 7, 52 
Itogers, Samuel, 148, 149, 291 
Itolle, John, 34 

mUad, The, 34 ft,, 39, 40, 42, 53, 391 
BoUo, Norman duk<‘> in The liuHiad, 
34 

Boman antiqultk^, 286 
oatbolicism, 167, 295 

— law, 16 

— — trag<'«iy, 273 
Boinans, 273, 352. 362 
Borne, 273 

Borneo, W. H. W. Betty as, mi 
Bomiliy, Sir Samuid, 59 
Bonksley, William, 482; The Child's 
Week's-nUirk, 371 
ItoHciuH, tile Mn/dish, 282 
lioHCoe, Itobert, 3 k5 

Wilham (I75M831), 482; The 

IhUterjU/s Hall, »77, «H5, ;i86 
Bokos, wars tt( the, 280 


33'— *■3 
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Bossetti, OhriBtina Georgina, 482 

Dante Gabriel, 806 

Eothes, Lady, 865 
Bothw^, John, 388 
Eouen academy, 274 
Boussean, Jean- Jacques, 19, 27, 32, 71, 
78, 79, 87, 93, 292, 296, 296, 806, 
382; Lt cmtrat socitzl, 139 
Eover, in O’Keeffe’s Wild OaU^ 281 
JRov«r«, The, 41 

Bowe, Nicholas, Lady Jane Qrey, 322; 

Shakespeare, 319, 320 
Bowley, m Shendan’s School for Scan- 
dal, 271 

Boyal academy, 181 

society, 384 

Bubens, Peter Paul, 12 
Buddiman, Thomas (1674-1757), 342, 
470 

Huddimm's Magazine, 234, 236 
Buffiane Rant, The, 282 
Buskin, John, 28, 386, 387, 483 
Busport, Lady, in Ouinberland’s West 
Indian, 264 
Bussell, house of, 30 
Bussia, 68, 72, 368 

Butland, Charles Manners, 4th duke of, 
143 

Bydal Mount, 109 
Bymex, Thomas, 286 

S. S., pseud., 378, 430 
St Albans, 80 
St Andrews, 243 
St Asaph, 864 

St John, Percy Bolmgbroke, 387, 489 
St Peteisburg, 59 

St Pierre, Eustace de, m Oolman’s Siege 
of Pans, 257 

Samt-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bemardin de, 
Paul et Virginie, 280 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin, 87 
Saintsbury, George, 383; Mtetory of Cri- 
tidm, 853 

Salem, grand jury of, 12 

Samarah, 289 

Samber, Bobert, 374 

Sampson, Elizabeth. See Inchbald, Mrs 

John, 184 

San Domi^, 114 

Sandford, BLawy, in Sandford cmd Merton, 
382 

Sandham, Elizabeth, 383, 489 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu, 1st earl of, 
348 

Sapless, Miss, in Morton’s Way to get 
Mamed, 281 
Sappho, 232 
Saracens, the, 25 

Sarcastic, Mr, in Peacock’s noYel, 309 
Sarsnet, Mis, m Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter, 277 

Satan, 106, 193, 196, 197, 199, 805 
Savage, Biohard, 246; The Mthor to be 
Let, 3J0 

Saxon drummer, in The Bolhad, 84 
Say, Samuel, 250 


Sayers, Frank (1763-1817), 160, 161, 172, 
177 ff., 428 
Cyclops, 179 
Dramatic Sketches, 179 
Moina, 179 
Starno, 179 
To Night, 179 

Sohedoni, in Mrs Badohffo’s Italian, 302, 
304 

Sohelling, Friediicli Wilhelm von, 137; 
System des transsendeiitalen Idealismus, 
336 

Schiller, Johann Friedrich Christoph von, 
42. 138, 303, 414 
Das Ideal und das Leben, 130 
Das Reich der Schatten, 180 
Die Raiiber, 414 

Sohlegel, August Wilhelm von, 135 
Scogin^s Jests, 334 
Scot, Bobeit, 331 

Scotland, 209, 211, 217, 232, 235, 240, 
241, 315 

church of, 244 

8cot*s Magazine, The, 282, 242, 243 
Scott, Alexander, 203; Justing and De- 
bat t, 235 

Michael, 331 

Sir Walter, 27. 109, 117, 331, 145, 

149, 350, 154, 15«, 162, 170,219, 220, 
231, 236, 240, 241, 2H5, 2H6, 296 ff., 
300 IT., 304, 805, 307, 309, 382 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 327, 131 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 242 
Waverley, 301 
Wnvorley novels, 293 
Scottish booktrado, 342 

dialect, 204, 238 

peasants, 206 

verse, 203 ff. 

Scottish Minstrei, T}ie, 233 
Scratch, Lord, in Keynolds’s Dramatist, 
281 

Scripture paraphrases (motrioal), 244 
Seaman, LozaruK, 336 
Seeker, Thomas, 355 IT. 

Sedalne, Miohel-Jean, I^e PhiUsophe sans 
U Savoir, 205 
Sedgefield, Durham, 244 
BcznpiU, Bobu]^, llahhie Simeon, 211 
Senanoour, Etienne Pivert d(», Obermann, 
288 

Sententiae Puerilee, 867 
Settle, Elkanali, The City HamJliU, 322 
Sowell, John, »30 
Siiaokloton, Bichard, 3, 2 
Shakesponro, William, 10, 13, 133 ff., 
181 ff., 206, 265, 260, 282, 284, 290, 
291, 319, 320, 322. 327, 354, 414 
Corwlanns, 274 
Bamlet, 135, 258 
Julius Caesar, 363, 413 
Lear, 258, 283 
Luereee, IHX 

Macbeth, 261, 282, 283, 352 
Othello, 352 

Romeo and Juliet, 133, 260 
Sonnets, 181 
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Tempest, Sli 
Timon of Athens, 265 
Troilus and Cress idn, B19 
Venus and Adorns, 181 
Winter's Tale, 414 

Shaylor, J., The Fascination of Boohs, 
978 

Shemeld, 340 

Sholburno, earl of. Bee Lan»downe 
Shelley, Percy ByflBhe, 44, 40, 102, 112, 
117, 150, 168, 308. 414 
Alastor, 202 

Brometheus Xhihouwl, 202 
Queen Mtih, 180 
Revolt of Islam, 202 
Hi Irvyne, 200 
Vlastrozsi, 200 

ShenHtone, William, 206, 248, 251, 262, 
256; The Hehoolmistress, 247, 328 
Sheridan, Kichard Brineley (1751-1816), 
61, 6Uf., 261, 201, 262, 266, 266 ff. 
(mam entrj), 282, 306, 114, 462, 464 
Critic, The, 271, 272 
Duemia, The, 2157, 260 
Ode to Bound al, 271 
Rivals, The, 266, 267, 26)9 
St Patrick's iHui, 267 
School for Scumtal, The, 268 ff , 273, 
276, 276 

Trip to Scarhoroutth, A, 268 
Shenaan, ThoinaH, 260, 256 
Sli«‘rw(w>(l, Mm Mary Martha (1775-1861), 
36)9, 380, 482 
Fairchild Fattnlff, 381 
lleniij Idilnei, 38 1 
Injant's Vronresh, 381 
Idttle Henry and his Rearer, 38 1 
Susan Orey, 38X 

Shova, in OumlHtrlaud'fl Jew, 2H2 
Bhirloy, 318 

— - John, laird Jejfrey's Life, 330 
ShropKhiro, 120 
Hhyloek, Maekliii ae, 267 
SieJiel, Walkr, Life of Sheridan, 272 
SiddonK, Mm Karalt, 260, 261 
Hid^wlek, Henry, Methoils of hlthhs, 6<1 
Sidney, in K<dIy’H False Deliateu, 26J< 

Sir Philip. Arcadia, 170 

Simmonn, Nevill, 340 
Samwd, 316 

Sinclair, Catherine (1800-1864), 482; 

Holiday House, 386 
SittK) Oheyte, 20 
Skinner, John (1721-1807), 226 
SlauKhden <iuay, 141 
Shpelop, Mre, in hHeidin^’H Joseph 
Andrews, 266 
SloH3, Duncan J., 188 
SmelUe, William* Philosophy of Natural 
History, 327 
Hmolt, l4<K)rmrd, 366 
Smith, Adam, 7<»; Wealth of Nations, 71 

Charlotte (1740 1806), 406; The 

Old Manor House, 2110 
— Jarntm and lleratio, Rejected Ad- 
dresses, 151 
Italph, 332 
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Smith, Bobert Archibald, 283, 236 

Samuel, 334 

Sydney, 343 

WiUiam, 167 , 

Smollett, Tobias Geoige, 264, 330; 
Roderick Random, 262 ; The Reprisal, 
449 

Sneer, In Sheridan’s Cntic, 272 
SneerwoU, Lady, in Shendan’s School for 
Scandal, 270 

Society for the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing, 325 

Suppression of Vico, 380 

Solitaiy, in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 106 
Solomon, king, 236, 200 
Somersetshire, 99, 101, 166 
Somerville, Elizabeth, 480 
Sophia, in Oumhorland’a lirothers, 264 
Sophocles, Oedipus, 283 
Sorbiero, Samuel do, 331 
Sothoby, Samuel, 336 
Soutcr Johuio, m Burnh’h 'fum o' Shanter, 
210 

Southcott, Joanna, 163 
Sontherno, Thonmi, The Spartan Dame, 
317 

Southey, Mrs Caroline Anno, bom Bowles, 
156 ‘ 

Mrs Kdith, bom KricKor, 166, 156 

Ifcrhert, 166 

— — - iKaUei, 156 

Hubert (1774-1843), 40, llH, 119, 

122, 124, 126, 140, 16311. (mam 
entry), 172, 173. 176 ff., 201, 202, 
260, 264, 294, 30U, 341,413,420, 490 
All for Love, 166 
Ainadis, 162 
Jlalladsi, 169, 160 
Rattle of Rlenhem, 160 
Rishop Ham, 160 
Rook of the Church, 167 
Rotany Bay Eclogues, 160 
Chronicle of the Cid, 162 
Colloquies, 167 
H'otiw, tor yc know me I* 161 
Commonplace Rooks, 163 
Cross Roads, The, 160 
t'urse of Kf hama, 162, 164 
Hvclor, The, 163, 168, 160 
Essays Moral and Political, 167 
ErjtediUon of Orsua, 163 
p'all of Robespierre, 161 
Hnicry of Rrazil, 162 

— Portugal, 162 

ihe Peninsular War, 167 
Holly-Tree, 160 
Iw.hoapc Rock, 160 
Joan of Arc, 15H, 169, 161 
Lay of the Laureate, 166 
Lije of John Wesley, 167 
— of Nelson, 162 ff., 167 
Lives of the Admirals, 167 
Letters, 156, 160, 170 

from S/Ht(n and Portugal, 161, 

163 

' • ' of NsprUUtt, 162 
Madoc, 159, 161, 162, 173 
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Southey, Eobert (co»«intte<2) 

Mttncal TaleSy 161 
Minor PomSf 161 

My days among the Dead are passed, 159 
Ode to Horror, 168 
Old Woman of Berkeley, 160 
Oliver Newman, 166 
Omnioma, 162, 16$ 

Pdlmenn, 162 

Poefs Pilgi image to Wateiloo, 166 
Qu£en Orraca, 160 
Boderieh, 169, 166 
Sappho, 158 

Story of the Three Bears, 168 
Tale of Paraguay, 166 
Thalaha, 160, 161, 164, 180 
Vindiciae JSeclesiae Anghcanae, 167 
Vision of Judgment, 166 
Wat Tyler, 157 £f., 161 
Well of St Keyne, 160 
Southwell’s Notes and Illustrations on the 
Bible, 826 
Spain, 27, 72, 280 

* Spanish Armada, The,’ in Sheridan’s 

Critic, 272 

Spanish language and literature, 359 

(Peninsular) war, the, 108 

Spectacle de la Nature, 882 
Spectator, The, 146, 2^, 817 
Spence, Joseph, 328 

Spenser, Edmund, 157, 179, 182, 206, 
247, 252, 255 

Spwsenan stanza, 241, 247, 250 
Spinoza, Baruch (or Benedict), 100 
Spy, The (Hogg’s), 239 
St^ordshire, 374 
Stamp act, 6. 7, 10 

Stanhope, Charles Stanhope, 3rd oarl 
(1763-1816), 890 
Star chamber, 811, 812 
Starkey, John, 389 
Stationers’ company, 812, 813 
register, 814 

Steele, Joshua (1700-1791), 260, 261 
(main entry), ^6 

— — Sir Bicnaard, 201, 820: The Lying 
Lover, 

SteevexiB, George, 888; Shakespeare, 820 

* Stella’ father Johnson), 882 
Sterne, Laurence, 174, 280, 296, 847; 

Trteiram Shandy, 206, 260, 841 
Stevens, George Alexander (1710-1784), 

Stevenson, John HaJl (1718-1785), 172 ff, , 
428 

Crazy Tales, 174, 176 
Fables for Grown Gentlemen, 174 
Makarony Tales, 174 
Pastoral Cordial, 174 

Puke, 174 

Stevenson, Bobert Louis, 887 
Stewart, Dugald (1758-1828), 76, 76, 221, 
222, 400 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, 76 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 76 
Philosophical Bssays, 76 


Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers, 76 

Progress of Philosophy, 76 
StiUmgfleet, Benjamin (1702-1771), 344, 
345 

Stirling, 373 
Stockpoit, 375 

Stockwell, in Cumberland’s West Indian, 
264 

Stothard, Thomas, 377 
Stowey. See Nether Stowey 
Strahan, WilUam (1716-1785), 320 
Strawberry hill, 341, 363 
Streatham, 364 
Streatham Letters, 365 
Strickland, Agnes (1796-1874), 482 , The 
Moss House, 384 

Stuart, James, of Dunearn, 236 

Lady Louisa, 348, 849 

Styx, river, 352 

Snard, Jean Baptiste Antoine, 354 
Suckling, Sir John, 818 
Suffolk, 340 

Sulky, m Holeroft’s Road to Ruin, 277 
Sumatra, 27B 

Sumineily, Pelix, pseutL See Colo, Sir 
Henry 

Surface, Charles, m Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, 269 

JoHoph, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 270, 271 

Sir Oliver, m Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 269 it. 

Surrey, 383 

Sussex, Lord, in Glover’s Boadieea, 258 
Bwallo, Abel, 319 

Bwodenborg, Emanuel, Memorable Re- 
lations, 188 

Swadonbt)rgianiHni, IHI 
Swift, Jonathan, 16, 18, 27, 80, 81, 173, 
187, 247, 26i, 286, 314, 320, 330, 332, 
343; GulUver*8 Travels, 373 
Sym and his lirudir, 216 

Tacitus, Cornelius, 2; Agricola, 165 
Talbot, Oathormc (1721-1770), 352, 356 f!., 
475 

William Talbot, Ist oari, 29 

Tam o’ Shantor, 219 
Tangent, in Morton’s Wag to get Married, 
281 

Tanuahill, BoWt (1774-1810), 237, 446 
Bonnie Wood of Oraigiehu, 236 
Braes o’ BalquUher, 236 
Gloomy Wi7iter*s mo Aioa*, 236 
Jessie the Flower of Dunblane, 236 
Lass of Arrinteenie, 236 
LmdoiJs botmie Woods and Braes, 236 
Poems and Songs, 236 
Rob Rorys(m*s Bonnet, 286 
Tartars, the, 17 

Tasker, WilUam (1740-1800), 429 
Tasso, Tor(iuato, 167 
Tato, Nahum, Brutus of Alba, 319; Lear, 
268 

Tatter, The, 3X7, 373 
Taylor the, 384, 48$ 
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Taylor, Mrs Ann, of Onjrar (17/>7-1830), 
384, 482 

Ann, aftorwaiilHlIrH Gilbert (1782- 

3H‘l, 183 ; % Mothn, 383 

Ann and Jane, 483; Hipuns fm 

Infant Mhuh^ tiKi; Oriifinal Poema^ 
383 ; Hhipm^H lot tJit* Karsnu, 383 
iHaae (17rj2-l«20), 384, 483 

- - l.iaao (1787-1803), 381 

Jane (1783- 1824), 384, 183 ; Ttnnl fe, 

Twinklt% tatth Stnr^ 383 

JefferyK (171»2-l853), 384, 183 

Joreiiiy, 2 

JoHeph, 483 

Robert, 315 

William (X765-183C), 170 

William, bfwilcHelUT, 323 

Tiiwdium, Mr«, m Sarah I'iolding’K 
(hnmwtntt 380 
*7Vaehwell, MrH,’ 370 
TokkIo, Ijiidy, in Sheridan'H SeJionl for 
Scandal, 20*0 IT. 

Sir I’oti'r, in Sheridan 'h School far 

Scandal, 200, 270 
‘Toinplo of the Muwih,* 337 
Tennant, William (1781-1848), 445 
Anntcr Fair^ 243 
(Jardinat Itcthuttc, 213 
IHnffin doon O The ttathcdral, 243 
tfohn lialiol, 243 
TamicFnt (tianty 213 
Thane of Fife, 213 

3\'nnyi»on, Alfred, Inml, 77, III, 158, 
150; Fnoeh Arden, I \H •, Maud, 151 
'Peri'inus 200; A del phi, 205 
'IVirrn <>atalofomH, 330 
Thaokeray, WilUam, IxHikHeUi'r, 335 
»- '• William ^fakepeaee, 300, JJ07, 385, 
387; Itook of Snohn, 207 
Thatnixs rtver, 302 
Tharinaii, in HlakoV Vala, 105 
Thel, in niake’n Ihok of Thcl, 180 
Th<4watl, John, 110 

ThHdMiiU, IxiwiH, 322; liichard //, 310; 

Shnlccupcarc, 320 
ThmxjrittiH, 143 

Thom, William (1708? 1818), 445 
Thotufaion, ihtnjnuiin, 200 
Thom})Hon, Willmm, 172 
Thomwm, GeorKe (1757 1851), 207, 230, 
232, 445; IrUh Airh, 230; Scot Mi 
A in, 220, 227, 23 1 , 230 ; Wehh A /ru, 235 

- - Jami'H, 80, 1 14, 200 f!., 210, 242, 
244, 314; Cuntle of Molencey 247; 
Sea maty 247» 315 

Thoreaby, Ralph, 840 
Th<»rnherry, Job, in Golman’H Aofm Hull, 
280 

Thorpe, fwilxdla, in Jana AuHton'H 
Narthanficr Ahhey, 200, 300 
Thrato, neNinr Iiynch (Mrn Rio///i), 350, 
854, 804, 305 
Thumb, Tom, 373, 875 
Thunder, Harry, in O'Knaflfft’a Wild Oahy 
281 

Thurlow, Bdward Thurlow, Tjord* 78, 142, 
148, 254 


Tickcll, Richard (3751-1703), 35, 301 
Timen, The, 155 
Tinuir (Tuini*rlane), 18 
Tiriol, in I Unite V ]K>eni, 187 
Tirzah, m Blake t; Four Znas, IOC, 107 
Tiiania, 374 

Tobm, John (1770-1804), 158 
Toc<inc\ ille, AIcmh G. H. Cleinl de, 20 
Tom a Lilt coin, 334 

Tt^mmy, in The Little Pretty Pocket 
Pooh, 370 

Tommy Thnmlfs Pretty Sony Pooh, 375 
Totnif Lin, 231 

Tonwm, Jacob (1 050?- 1730), 318 IT., 327, 
332, 334; Mmcellany, 310, 320 

Jiicoh (d. 1735'), 320 

Jacob (<1 1707), 320, 323 

Tooke, John Horne (1730-1812), 400 
Top Pool oj All, 375, 380, 100 
Towttlev, lii Slunidan's 7V(/> to Scar- 
hoTonyh, 208 

Townsend, JoMCph (1730 -1810), 400; />m- 
$eitaUon on the Poor Lairn, 71 
Townshend, Cliailex, 10, 12 
— frfird John, 35 
Toynbee, Mrn I*., 282 
Trade hor>k«, 325 
Traherne, 'rhomiis, 381 
Tmn{»r, Sir laike, in Mrs; Inchbabrt Such 
Thttifh Are, 2Y8 

Trimmer, S.»»'ah (IVII 1810), Ii72, 
371, 383, 1S3, FiihnUm Ui tone^ {llte 
Ihrtury ot the /»r»5f;n},37Hlf, ; Familtar 
Inttoduetlon to the Kiaui Mye ot Saturc, 
3»H2; iinardian of Fdnraftoti, 380 
*33 ip, 'Pommy,' 377 
Tripoli, 72 
Trowirt horwe, 252 
'Prollopo, Anthony, 140 
Trowhridj^e, Wlltahins 148, 140 
TnirlKe, in Coinmn'n Inkle and Vurico, 
270 

Tucker, Ahmham, 250 
JoHiali, 73 
Tuclor period, 307 
7'unhridKe, 347 

Turner, Kh/«alu4h, 483 ; t tautionary Sfoete « 
{The Ihilny, The (toipolip), 3Hl‘ 

— Mr, and Hannah Mons 300 
TwmldoU, John (1700 1700), 420 
Twelfth Puy (lift, 370 
'Pwineall, in Mrn luchlmbPH Such Thinytt 
Arc, 278 

Twyn, John, 3!3 

l*yfio, in Morton’H ScJiool of Itejorm, 281 
Tyler, Mihh, 155 
Tyrol, the, 27 

Tyrwhitl, 7’homm<. 250, 251, 255, 833 
Tytler, JameH (I747*M805), Hotntir 
Prurket /x/u/oV, 235; / hac laid a 
flerriny in Sant, 285 
Tyton, Kraneio, 310 

Underldll, TlmmiiH, 310 
Hnwin, Mary, HO, HI, 88, 85, 88, 00 
~ Morley, HO 
William, 01 
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TJrie, Robert, 841 
TJrizen, Blake’s, 190, 193 ff. 
XTrry, John, Chaucer^ 322 
Urthona, m Blake’s Vala, 195 
Uttoxeter, 840 


Yala, in Blake’s poems, 196, 199 
Yanbrugh, Sir John, 257; The Relajmt 
268 

Yapid, in Reynolds’s Dramatist, 281 
Yathek, in Beokford’s novel, 290, 291 


Yanghan, Henry, 185 
Thomas ( fl. 


1772-1820), 


281, 


458 


Yanx, ]?. B., 490 

Yeneznela, 72 

Yenicse, republic of, 114 

Yentmn, Hamet, 490 

Yergil, 2; Jmeidt 34 

Yemey, Ralph Vemoy, 2n(l earl, lit 6 

Yeires, Gams, 17 

Yersaillos, 21, 189 

Yesey, Agmondesliam, 34117. 

Mrs Elizabeth (17157-1791), 34411., 

848, 36217 

Sir Thomas, 344 

Yiotoria, queen of Great Biitam, 386 
Yiotorian humour, 281 
Yienna, 274 
Village PohticSt 362 
YiUanegas, Matilda do, in Lewis’s Tk* 
Monk, 803 
Ymcent, Mrs, 260 

WiUiam, 157 

Yiolotla, m Oumbeilaiid’s Droihvrs, 26 1 
Yirgmia, 32 

Yoltaiio, F. M. A. do, 203, 265, 290, 2Ul, 
295, 296, 307, 309, 353 
La Umuade, 79 
Letter to the Acadmy, 354 
Mahomet, 352 
Semiramut, 352 
Taiuyred, 352 
Zaire, 352 

Votes of Parliamnt, 383 


Wakedold, Mrs Priscilla (1751-1H32), 37H, 
484 

Instinet Displayed, 383 
Introdnetion to Botmij, 3H3 
Juvenile Anecdotes, 383 
Leisure Iloters, 3B3 
Mental Im^rovemid, 383 
Wales, 12 
Walker, Hugh, 221 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 75 

Robert (1697-1771), Various 

•prospects of Mankind, 74 
Waller, Edmund, 246 
Walpole, Horace, earl of Orford, 91, 145, 
164, 173 it, 258 If , 202, 278, 2H2, 341, 
346, 850, 351, 356, 358, 364, 365, 465; 
Castle of Otranto, 300; Lettm, 354, 
363 

Bir Robert. Hee Orford, carl of 

Walsh, William, 250 
Walsinghazn, Mrs, 348 


Walton, Izaak, Compleat Angler, 318 
Wanderer, in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
106 

Wanley, Humfroy, 336, 337 
Warburton, William, Shakespeare, 320 
Wald, Sir A W., Cieotqe Ciahbe, 140, 141 
Wardlaw, Elizabeth, Lady, 231 
Waiion, Mrs, in Holcrott’s Rood to Ruin, 
277 

Warton, Thomas, the cldor, 1«S3 

Thomas, tho yonngor, 34, 183 

W'ashinglon, CJeoiKO, 190 
Watson, James (d. 1722), 312, 470 

Jainrs, Chnior Collection, 204,217 

liiehaid, bishop of Handafl (1737- 

1816), 98, 400 

Watt, William, 415; Kate Dalnjmple, 
243; Tinhler^s IVadtUn, 243 
Watts, Isaac (1671-1748), 373, 383, 
Divine and Moral Hongs, 181, 372, 
‘ Hush ! my dear, Ii»* still and slundipr,* 
186; Happhirs, 179, The Sluggard, 37»> 
Wobb, 250 

Weber, Umiry Wdliam (1783-1818), 472 
Wedgwood, rJimiah, 121 
Woimar, 259 

Wellington, Aithur Wellouley, Ist duke 
of, 167 

Welsh, 0., 376; A lUmkseller of the Last 
Oentunj, 377 
Wemlc^ver, 5 
Wi'sley, John, 79 
Wesleys, the, 259 
West Indies, 264 
Westlmo*, near Onstid, 159, 161 
IVestminster lleeieii>, The, 60, 61 
Wi^stiuinstei* henitiny, 53 
Westmorland, 103, 109, 111 
Weston, 88 
— - • TJumuis, 257 

Whalley, I’homas Stsigwick (1746^-1828), 
429 

Wharhm, ’riioniaH Wharton, Ist marquis 
of, 30 

Wliahdy, Tlimnas, 389 
Whitbread’s brewery, 38 
White, flenry Kirko, 172 

Thomas, 184; A lAttle Hook for 
Jdttle Children, 369, 370 
Whitidleld, (h*orge, 79 
Whitehead, William, 34 
Wickhainbrooky HulTolk, 140 
Wilberforcie, William, 52, 259 
Wilford, John, Monthly Catalogue, 339 
Wilkes, John, 8 

William IV, king of (ilreat Britain, 14 1 
Wilhnins, Anna, 350 
< • Haleb, in Godwin’s novel, 40, 293 
• - Hir CJharles Hanbuty (1708 1759), 
172 ff., 429; Works, 173 
— « Helen Maria (1762 JH27), 177, 130 
' -- John (1761 -1818), 472 
Wilson, Alexander (1766 1813), 237, 445 ; 

WaHy and Meg, 236 
— - John (‘Ohristopher North’), 244 
Nm^tes Amhrosianae, 239 
— — John, of Kilmarnock, 312 
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Wilson, Eev. T., 481 
Wiltshire, 148, 178 
Wimpole, 347 
Windsor, 38 

WvnX&r JUvetung EntcrtainmcntSt 370 
Wmworth, Lord, in Kelly’s FaUe Deli- 
cacy^ 2(J3 

Wolcot, John, ‘Peter Pindar’ (1738-1810), 
391 

Bozzy and Piozzi, 38 

InstrvLCtioiiB to a eelebrated Laurcat, 38 

Ode upon Ode^ 37 

The Loumid, 37 

Wollstonecraft, M*iry. Hee Godwin, Mary 
Wood, Anthony, lliatona .JhiivemtattH 
OxomenHiH, 341 

llWd and Mamed and a\ 231 
WoodbruU'o, 110 
Woodward, Henry, 207 
Worcestoi, 344 
Wt»rdHwoith, Christtiplior, 05 

Dorothy, 95, 00, 102, 103 

- - John, 05, 103, 105 

Mary, 103 

- — William (1770 InnO), 20 ff,, 31, 77, 

83, 80, 93 ff. (main I'ntry), 117, 
1201!., 120, 129, 131, 135, H9, 150, 
152, 102, X9H, 201, 202, 218, 309, 
341, 405 

JjIUetton of Maryaretf 110 
Jpofoyy for the hWnrh Itendutton, 24 
liordererfit The^ 98, 100 
(Umpouul upnn an Kwnimh 108 
(hnirentmn ot iUnita^ 27, 103 
pNeripth e Stiete/a\if 97 
hMeHiatttieal SouneP, 108 
hhienhtff Walk, An, 97 
Fxeurmoit, The, 85, 99, 100, 102, 103, 
105, 100, 113, no 
Fountain, The, HO 
(hody make, !0l 
(ireen I an net, The, llO 
Omit or Sorrow, 98 
fneidentH on Saltt^bury Plain, UK, 100 
haodamia, 107, 116 
Iteeoh-llnthfrer, 104 
latey, 110, 113 

PyrteaU lUiiladn, 80, 101, 123, 150, 151 

Mieharl, 105, 113, 110 

Nuttiny, 112 

Odn OH Inmortality, 102 

Oik to tmy, 104, 105 


S23 

Peter Bell, 132 

Prehide, The, 85, 96 II., 100, 102, 104, 
113, lie, 123 
Recluse, The, 100 ff. 

River Duddon, 108 

Ruined Cottage, The, 99, 105, 109, 110 
Smo?i Lee, 101, 114 
Skating -scene, 112 
Story of Margaret, 99 
There v^as a Boy, 111 
Thorn, The, 132 
T intern Abbey, 85, 101, 113 
Two April Mornings, 110 
White Doe of Jlyhtone, 100 
Yew-trees, 310 
World, The, 324 

Worthy, lu Vanbrugh’s Relapse, 208 
Wuty, William (173l?-l791), 372. 131 
Wycheiloy, 'Williiiin, 319; Uountiy Wife, 
208; P/ain Dealer, 209 
Wyje of Auehtirmuyohty, 243 
Wynn, Charlus VVatkm WilUanw, 15 <, 
170 

Xonnphon, 358 

Varico, in (’olmuir'^ Inhle and Yaiieo, 

280 

Yarrow, 239 

^at('8, Ihuh.ird, 257 

Vouf'e, <JhHrloU«* 387, 4Hl 

Philip, hitJiop of Noiwieh, 113 
YorK, 312, 311, 317, 351, 300, 373 
-*• - arohith.hoi) of, See Hay-Dium- 
niond 

Y(*i’Kdurt‘ ilalon, 108 
Vomig, Arthur (1741 1820), loo 
Anna/s of Agnralture, 72 
Political' Arithmetir, 73 
Tour in Ireland, 73 
Trawht in France, 73 
The, War in Forth Amenea, 72 
Young, Kdward, 140, 250, 2f5I ; Sight 
Thoughts, 323 

— — Uiehard, A short and sure way to 
Oraee, 334 ; The Seduced Soul reduced, 
331 

Young Mutfn trailing, 309 

/lOim, the, ill Blake’s Pala, 195 
l^oia, Knul», 152 

S4ulkais, in Biiekford’s Fpisodea, 292 
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